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he INETEEN-EIGHTYFIVE has begun in this country 


the Rajiv Government commands a majority which 
never came to the lot of any previous Prime 
Minister, not even of -his illustrious grandfather, 
-= while the votes secured this time by the Congress-I 
crossing the majority of total votes polled, is also 
S unsurpassed. No government since Independence 
7. enjoyed the support from so many in the electorate. 
2 How did this happen, this unexpected turn-out 
in favour of a party which was left without an ally, 
assailed by all the Opposition parties, and not 

: having at its command the monolith of an orga- 

_. nisation? At the same time there is no denying the 
~f fact that a tremendous voter support has swept it 
F into power, while the Opposition is virtually buried 

$ under the avalanche. Many theories are current 
about this amazing outcome of the Lok Sabha poll, 

and among them two are hot favourites. First, 

_ that it is a “sympathy vote” that has come in 

, + abundance to the Congress-I, and the other is that 
‘ «a “Hindu backlash” accounts for its success. As 
; $ half-truths both are misleading. 

4 What is meant by sympathy vote? To say that 
A> millions voted for Rajiv Gandhi’s Congress out of 
a compassion for him just because his famous mother 

was cruelly done to death would be doing an in- 
‘ justice to the voter’s political response, that his vote 
was only the manifestation of sympathy. The fact 
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with a New Look government formed after a years wa’ ^: edly warning the ‘nation akir nra 
phenomenal victory of the Congress under the~ -threat-t~sscecrtry’s security and tha danger of 
leadership of Rajiv Gandhi. With the unprece- destabilis. i k e. oh ere pooh-poohed S 
dented Congress score of 400 seats in Lok Sabha, by all the lec. Kes as her scare stunt to ; 


dragoon thce > for her. party. And 


so when she 3 v cgbsned down by her own 
security guards, "rc public was shocked into the 
realisation that what she had been all along warning 
the country about was very true, that the country 
was we, ^d truly facing danger from both within 
and with. l 

What stirred millions all-over the country is the 
concern that the country itself is in danger — a 
concern which over-rides every other consideration 
before a nation which has always been swayed by 
the memory of.how it had won its hard-earned 
independence from the biggest imperial power of the 
day. It was this undying memory of the freedom 
struggle that has manifested itself in an upsurge of 
national unity over and over again. — in 1962,-1965, 
1971 — that was, every time the country had to face 
a threat to its security. 

Granted that the electorate was made conscious of 
the threats facing the nation by Indira Gandhi's 
tireless warnings and her ultimate death, why was-it 
that more votes poured on the side of the Congress 
and not of any other party? After all, no party in 
India has claimed to be a Quisling. Here lies the 
shrewd political sense of the Indian voter. The over- 
whelming majority of them could not possibly rely 
on any other party to provide the government that 
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could defend the country from external and internal 
threats. Even if all the Opposition parties had 
united, the nightmare dissensions under the Janata 
Raj (1977-1979) would have held back the voter, 
while actually there was no unity whatsoever among 
the Opposition parties to assure him of a viable 
regime that could ward off the enemy threatening the 
nation’s security and integrity. In the perception of 
the Indian voter, the military dictatorship in Pakistan 
overarmed by US bounty, is the main threat to 
India’s security, while the backing that this dictator- 
ship has provided for the Khalistani secessionists 
has doubly confirmed the danger from that quarter. 
Against this background, the record of some of the 
stalwarts of the Opposition could not possibly have 
enthused the electorate about their political will to 
nrang, the country — especially when they have 
Genep edly given good conduct testimonials to 
In th al Zhgul Haq, riding roughshod over the mood 
e 













yr in this situation that helped the 
of the voters to make up their’ mind was 
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Gandhi’s assassination.) “s7 sit 
tal killing, 


leaders even after vw uemn 
did not care to unmask the 
tani infiltration into the I 
they bother to warn of the1 ate danger that 
the removal of the leader of a one-pillar government 
posed for the country’s security. There was no rally- 
ing point left for the country except the Congress-I 
and the quiet firmness displayed by Rajiv Gandhi 
during the critical days following Indira Gandhi’s 
sudden disappearance from the scene, enabled him 
to win the confidence of vast sections of the populace 
— a position which leaders of many other parties 
could have shared with him had they displayed the 
sagacity to mobilise all patriotic forces at that 
moment of grave threat to the nation. 

From all this it is not difficult to understand how 
superficial is the view that the Rajiv Congress has 
been the lucky recipient of the so-called Hindu back- 
lash. Obviously in any national mobilisation, the 
Hindus being the majority community are the domi- 
nant component of it. Atthe same time, one must 
not underplay the patriotic concern for the nation’s 
security and integrity among large sections of the 
minority non-Hindu population. A critical analysis 
of voting will bear this out, in so far as the Cong- 
ress- vote pile included significant contributions 
from minority groups particularly the Muslims. To 
call it a Hindu mandate, as the RSS organ has claim- 
ed, is to cast aspersions on the Muslim community. 
Moreover, the record of BJP luminaries from 
Vajpayee downward, shows their bias for General 
Ziaul Haq and their persistent maligning of Indira 
Gandhi as a warmonger. Since these leaders have 
staked their exclusive claim to represent the Hindu 
political ethos, it is obvious that the poll verdict in 
favour of Congress-I[ can hardly be construed as a 
Hindu mandate. If anything, the massive support 
that the Congress under Rajiv has received from the 
electorate is undoubtedly a vote for keeping India 
together, a vote for its defence and integrity — and 
not the vote for one community against another, 
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what happened immed‘+tely in the wake of Indira. 


which in fact would have meant a vote for the dj 
integration of the country. 

There are however pockets where the tidal wave ¢ 
support for the Congress-I could not submerg 
islands of Opposition success. Of these, three are 
conspicuous. In the east, the CPM stronghold om 
West Bengal and Tripura did not collapse, though 
it was badly battered. Particularly noteworthy is the 
serious inroad made by the Congress-I in West 
Bengal where its success in winning Lok Sabha seat: 


‘almost equalled that of CPM. This brings out an olc 


and—tésted political dictum — that organisation is 
not the decisive factor if the policy approach is 
wrong. The myth of invincibility of CPM organisa- 
tion in West Bengal has been broken largely because ` 
ofthe party’s distorted understanding of national 
realities — a shortcoming which has cost it very 
heavily in its other bases in Kerala and Andhra 
Pradesh. 

In Andhra Pradesh, the success of N.T. Rama Rao’s 
Telugu Desam has throughout been largely the 
result of the internal factional squabblings of the 
Pradesh -Congress compounded by smart but short- .. 
sighted operators from the Centre. If NTR’s 
charisma was waning aftera year of his striking ù 
victory in the Assembly poll, it got a new lease of- 
life when he was arbitrarily removed by Governor ! 
Ram Lal at the instance of manipulators in New , 
Delhi, and then had to be subsequently restored to . 
office because of the nationwide hue and cry. It was | 
the after-glow of this mini-martyrdom that has enabl- . 
ed NTR this time to send 28 Telugu Desam mem- 
bers to Lok Sabha, while the Congress score 
remained at paltry 6. " 

Similarly, the Governor’s intervention in J&K 
was the result of pressures brought to bear upon the 
Governor through the manipulation of some local 
Congress bosses in league with a clique at the Centre | 
unseating Farooq Abdullah but could not cut into his 
popularity as he could bag all the three Lok Sabha 
seats in the Valley. In other words, the Lok Sabha 
results have amply confirmed that the electorate has 
been vigilant and did not spare the Congress-I 
wherever arbitrary action offended democratic norms. 





Wits the massive parliamentary support behind 

him, Rajiv Gandhi formed his Cabinet on the 
New Year’s eve in the midst of the celebrations of 
his party’s memorable electoral triumph. 

It is a Cabinet composed of the old and the new, 
but having the stamp of a compact team. Some of 
the old hands were mercifully expelled by the elec- 
torate, while Rajiv himself did not hesitate to do a 
bit of surgery shocking some of those who thought 
their own position secure. If the poll verdict helped 
to oust Vijayabhaskar Reddy and Shiv Shankar, Rajiv 
on his own removed no less than four prominent 
members, Jagannath Kaushal, N.K.P. Salve, Pranab 
Mukherjee and Ghani Khan Chaudhary. While 
Kaushal talked his way out by pledging to fight for 
Chandigarh’s separate identity, the blackmark for 
Salve seems to have been provided by his unsavoury 
links with the business world. The double purge of 
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Bengal’s- paper tigers could hardly be unexpect- 
` ed, though.many would wonder where lay the prime 
folly of Pranab Mukherjee — over-accommodating 
' non-resident investors, or his ambitions of becoming 
J interim prime minister, or his anxiety to collect vete- 
> rans within the party to counterbalance the young in 
power, or his role in keeping out Siddhartha Shankar 
Ray when the Prime Minister was keen on getting 
him. Ghani Khan’s removal will of course. be 
welcome beyond the Railway Board as he had come 
to be regarded as a bit of a goonda in politics. On the 
` other hand, the elevation of Vishwanath Pratap 
* Singh as Finance Minister and Narasimha Rao as 
` Defence Minister would be regarded as the right 


choice, while Mohsina Kidwai’s continuation in the 


Cabinet has been widely appreciated. The Prime 
Minister’s action in removing Sheila Kaul and 
replacing her by K.C. Pant as Education Minister 
underlines his anxiety to take bold steps in the sphere 
of education as part of nation-building. The appoint- 
ment of Vithal Gadgil as the new Minister of Infor- 
mation and Broadcasting has been the right choice 
long overdue. The induction of two distinguished 
. Foreign Service men — K.R. Narayanan and Natwar 
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Singh — has been expected, though the allocation 
of their portfolios—Planning for the former and Steel 
for the latter — baffles logic. One also wonders why 
Janardhan Poojari has been attached to the Finance 
Ministry after the mess-up he has made of the 
nationalised banks. It is obvious that very soon a 
few more will be made Ministers to man at least the 
important portfolios of Commerce and Industry. 

The appointment of Arun Nehru as the Minister 
of State for Power under Cabinet Minister Shankara- 
nand, has caused surprise to those who had a larger- 
than-life view of him. For no fault of his own, he 


.came to be regarded, perhaps mistakenly, as the power 


behind the throne, and Rajiv Gandhi has done the 
right thing in removing that misconception. In other 
words, all indications — including RK Dhawan’s 
departure from the Prime Minister’s entourage — 
point to Rajiv Gandhi emerging as his own master, 
with a mind of his own. 

At the same time, one has to guard ‘against the 
danger of being dizzy with success. The sweeping 
electoral success has to be takem as the measure of 
expectations that the public has come to entertain 
from the Rajiv Government. While the vote was 
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primarily for the defence and stability of the country, 
the expectations are going to be far-flung. The 
temptation to do something new and dramatic is 
inescapable. If populist measures are not in the 
offing, there may be other drastic steps to deal with 
red tape. But in a situation of great exp ectations, 
a cautious approach — however undramatic it may 
sound —~ is bound to pay. 

In the last ten years what has happened is that the 
proper rapport between the political leadership of 
the Government and the responsible officialdom has 
been damaged, and as a result, the bureaucracy has 
been corroded and personal loyalty has replaced 
integrity and commitment. To rehabilitate the 
bureaucracy is very much an urgent need particularly 
in the governance of a great country like ours beset 
with complex problems. " 

Obviously, the popular expectation from- the 
Rajiv Government will be in the direction of 
_measures that will uplift the life and living of 
the down-trodden. But the economic scene 
already betrays the onset of difficult days ahead, 
in which no soft options are open—shall we haye 


ae 


inflation or cut in development programme or go 
for a determined drive to raise resources? A mas- 
sive electoral mandate can be gainfully used by the 
Prime Minister to impose drastic measures in national 
interest, but the imperatives of impending elections 
for State Assemblies by spring may come in the way. 

Meanwhile if the new Government drifts without 
direction the spell will wear out and a Prime Minis- 
ter, impatient of doing something striking, may 
easily be led up the garden path by any civil service 
that professes johukum loyalty. The awesome res- 
ponsibilities that lie on Rajiv Gandhi’s shoulders 
need to be understood by him and all his country- 
men as he leads the nation into a year of fearsome 
prospects. Premonitions about tomorrow need to 
be deciphered along with the accolades that have 
already been earned. 

The youngest Prime Minister of India faces the 
most formidable challenges—both at home and 
abroad. 


N.C. 
January 3 
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Regional Security: Perspectives and Prospects 


OUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


W the dust and din of the 
- elections settling down and 
with 400 Lok Sabha seats in the 
bag, the Congress-] Government 
can be expected to get into its 
stride bearing in mind its obliga- 
tion to fulfil its poll pledges. 

The domestic environment, set 
amidst a scenario. of aroused 
expectations, is likely to be stable 


enough to aid the Government , 


in this task. But what about the 
external and neighbourhood 
environment the steady deteriora- 
tion of which was relegated to 
the background during the cam- 
paign but which surely ought to 
figure in shaping both domestic 
and foreign policies in the 
months to come ? 

The year that we have rung 
out can truly be said to have 
witnessed the climaxing of a 
downward trend in South Asian 
security that began four years 
ago. Developments around 
India’s neighbourhood have 
acquired sharper dimensions in 
terms of their strategic implica- 
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tions for the region as a whole, 
Coming as they do as a concomi- 
tant fall-out of the global deterio- 
ration in the international secu- 
rity scenario, they are serious 
enough to cause immense concern. 
in India since they have brought 
the cold war virtually to our 
doorsteps. 

During the election campaign, 
most Opposition leaders took 
the view that the talk of an 
external threat facing India was 
an electoral rhetoric, just as the 
accent on national unity and 
integrity was scoffed at as a 
theme of inconsequential signifi- 
cance. But such assessments do 
not negate the truth that as far 
as regional security is concerned, 
the situation is alarming enough 
and has the potential of posing 
further challenges to the peace- 
oriented motivations of Indian 
foreign policy. For, under the 
surface calm, there lurk dangers 
which can be ignored’ only at the 
peril of the nation’s overall 
security, 


There were enough signs <all 
through 1984 pinpointing such 
dangers, which arose partly from 
the competitive rivalries among 
super powers which tended to 
draw India into their conflicts, 
and partly from the attitudes of 
India’s neighbours, with each of 


whom India’s. relations were 


marked by elements of stress and 
strain. The combination of an 
intensified cold war and the fluc- 
tuations in neighbourhood rela- 
tions reached a stage in which the 
Indian leadership began to express 
apprehensions in public over the 
threatened encirclement of India. 

The militarisation of the Indian 
Ocean region, a phenomenon 
stemming directly from Cold 
War rivalries, continued without 
a let up. Once again, the propos- 
ed United Nations-sponsored 
Conference on Indian Ocean, 
scheduled to have been convened 
in Colombo in 1984 has remain- 
ed a. non-starter. This is not 
surprising‘ considering that the 
entire Indian Ocean region is 


turning out to be the ‘focal point 
of the strategic designs of the 
super powers. Their presence is 
steadily rising and new moves 
have- been registered- which only 
reinforce the -feeling that the 
competitive thrust towards supre- 
macy in the area can be expected 
to increase rather than decline. 
The nuclearisation of the Diego 
Garcia American military base 
began some years ago, and after 
the [raq-Iran flare-up, its strategic 
importance for.the United States 
is assumed to have grown to such 
an extent that it is being further 
‘expanded and reinforced at all 
levels. Shortly after winning the 
presidential election, Ronald 
Reagan set up a unified US Space 
Command in the Indian Ocean 
area linking it to the American 
naval forces stationed in several 
points across the region. 

A related development, which 
has lent a new dimension to the 
Indian Ocean militarisation, is 
a parellel move by the Chinese 
. to increase their naval presence. 
According to China-watchers, 
Beijing has planned to create a 
force of at least a dozen nuclear- 
missile ‘armed submarines to 
provide it a nuclear second- 
‘strike capability in the region. 
The security implications of the 
combined military presence of 
almost ali the major nuclear 
powers in the area was con- 
sidered alarming enough even 
by the ASEAN countries all of 
whom are inclined to support 
the United States; they turned 
their thoughts to the advisability 
of turning the six-nation relation- 
ship into a military one in 
addition to the existing economic 
cooperation orientation. 

The Indian Ocean militarisa- 
tion is only one aspect of the 
game of nuclear roulette which 
super powers: have continued to 
play. In fact, East-West rela- 
tions were at their lowest in two 
decades’ in the beginning of 
1984. The United States, with 
the cooperation of Great Britain 
and West Germany, sought to 
convert Europe into an armed 
zone through the induction of 
sophisticated weaponry like 
intercontinental surface and air- 
to-air missiles a number of which 
were deployed as a counter to 
so-called threat of Soviet 
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‘alone the Soviet Union. 
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wrk engl if . : : 
expansionism, Threats were regu- 


larly exchanged between the 
Soviet Union and the United 
States for the better part of the 
year, and it was only with the 
approach of the US presidential 
elections that Reagan decided to 


‘introduce a thaw after meeting 


the Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko in September. 
But prospects of the resumption 
of disarmament negotiations did 
not improve. If anything, 


‘Washington’s decision to embark 


on a vast space Weapons pro- 
gramme sent jitters down the 
spines of even its allies, leave 
A mas- 
sive Star War race appeared to 
be in the offing as the New Year 
dawned. 

In the background of this inter- 


‘national scene, it is hardly sur- 


prising that Washington has 
renewed its commitment to 
strengthen its ‘security relation- 
ship with Pakistan. While assu- 
rances of continued American 
support to Pakistan in the event 
of its coming under attack from 
India (and incidentally from the 
Soviet Union also) were held 
out by overzealous American 
diplomats, Islamabad was temp- 
ted with promises of extending 
a nuclear umbrella to it on the 
pattern of the NATO countries. 
Not only were the supplies 
earmarked under the 3.2 billion 
dollar military-cum-economic 
package maintained, but highly 
offensive and “top of the line” 
weaponry which did not form 
part of that package, are also 
being offered. It is now almost 
certain that Pakistan will acquire 
the sophisticated radar surveil- 
lance Hawkeye aircraft too in 
addition to F-16s, forty of which 
are on the delivery line. The 
arms stockpiling by Pakistan 
forced India to engage in further 
military purchases to redress the 
military imbalance by diverting 
scarce resources meant for 
developmental purposes. 

The qualitative change in the 
subcontinental security environs 
caused by the Washington- 
Islamabad: military nexus has 
been further vitiated by the 
disclosure of Chinese collusion 
in Pakistan’s nuclearisation drive. 
Beijing’s disclaimers of assistance 
to Islamabad have been scoffed at 


even in Washington which appear 
to have amassed sufficient intelli- 
gence to substantiate the charge 
of collusion. Pakistan appears 
to be well on its way to receive 
from Beijing the necessary trigger 
technology for its nuclear 
weapons. Pakistani atomic 
scientists have been emboldened 
to claim that Islamabad not only 
possess adequate technology to 
make nuclear arms but could 
also manufacture a hydrogen 
bomb if political clearance was 
given to the exercise. 

By the middle of 1984, it had 
become clear that many-sided 
overt and covert attempts were 
being made in Pakistan to des- 
tabilise India by elements hostile 
to it. The encouragement which 
extremism in Punjab received 
from across the border was initi- 
ally denied by Islamabad, but 
enough evidence is now available 
with New Delhi to substantiate 
the charge. This encouragement 
took the form of not only impart- 
ing training to militant subver- 
sives but also supplies of arms 
and finance. Pro-Khalistan extre- 
mists coming from US, Britain, 
Canada and West Germany were 
given VIP treatment at the recent 
congregation of Sikhs at Gur- 
dwara Nankana Sahib in Punjab. | 
New Delhi has only recently 
lodged a complaint with the 
International Civil Aviation 
Organisation in respect of the 
supply of a revolver by Pakistani 
authorities to the hijackers of the 
Indian Airlines Boeing aircraft at 
Lahore airport. Indian suspicions 
of Pakistani bonafides in respect 
of bilateral normalisation have 
been strengthened by the conti- 
nuing Pakistani propensity to 
interfere in India’s internal affairs. 
Unfortunately, this has happened 
notwithstanding the highly con- 
ciliatory posture adopted by 
President Zia during his visit to 
New Delhi for Indira Gandhi’s 
funeral. 

The Pakistani intransigence is 
bound to adversely affect the on- 
going normalisation process. The 
prospects of the resumption of 
negotiations over the no-war pact 
and friendship treaty have reced- 
ed. It should not be surprising if 
tensions manifest themselves once 
again in the New Year. In any 
case, it would be prudent for the 
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Rajiv Gandhi Goverhment to 
- proceed on the assumption that 
either on its own or under pres- 
sure from the United States, 
Islamabad is not interested at 
present in normalising relations 
with India. The implications for 
India’s overall security on the 
one side and for subcontinental 
peace on the other are obvious. 
New Delhi can take for granted 
neither the Pakistani assurances 
of friendship with India nor the 
proclaimed interest of the United 
States in the normalisation of 
India-Pakistan relations. Given 
the willing participation of Paki- 
stan in the American concept of 
Strategic consensus and the 
American hostility to the Soviet 
Union, it must be assumed that 
these two allies will prefer to keep 
up the tensions rather than defuse 
them. Indian views and percep- 
tions do not, in any case, figure 
in American foreign policy calcu- 
lations, and this is a fact of life 
with which New Delhi must learn 
to live. The environment will 
acquire even more dangerous 
dimensions when the Sino- 
American relations begin to mend 
- substantially in the coming 
months and Beijing begins to 
receive from the West sophisti- 
cated military technology. Reagan 
is already under pressure from 
American big business to ratify 
the Sino-American technological 
cooperation agreement which is 
currently in a state of suspended 
animation thanks to Washing- 
ton’s disapproval of the Islama- 
bad-Beijing nuclear axis. An 
astronomical sum of around 200 
billion dollars is involved and 
American businessmen are un- 
likely to sacrifice it at the alter 
of nuclear non-proliferation. 
Destabilisation has gone hand 
in hand with disinformation. The 
bogey of an Indian threat to 
Pakistan was stirred up by the 
supply of false intelligence infor- 
mation by Washington to Islama- 
bad some months ago. The failure 
by American satellite to spot 
Jaguar aircraft at their bases in 
India because of clouds was con- 
veniently interpreted as prepara- 
tion by India for a pre-emptive 
strike by New Delhi on Pakistani 
nuclear installations. This was 
enough reason for Pakistani 


Ministers and propagandists to . 
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hold up India as a potential 
ageressor and to seek further 
arms from Washington. The epi- 
sode could have been dismissed 
as inconsequential but for the 
fact that it lent further justifica- 
tion for the continuance of 
Islamabad-Washington military 
nexus. Unfortunately, the episode 
hada considerable destabilising 
effect on India. 

If relations with the immediate 
neighbour in the west are in a 
state of fluctuation and fluidity, 
those with the Southern neigh- 
bour-Sri Lanka — are even more 
so. The abrupt winding up of the 
Ail Party Conference at Colombo 
by President Jayawardene, the 
dropping of the contemplated 
legislative measures to resolve 
the ethnic crisis, the firming up 
of State terrorism against the 
military Tamils, and the build-up 
of hawkish pressures on Jaya- 
wardene forcing him to abandon, 
even if temporarily, attempts at a 
peaceful settlement of the Tamil 
problem — all these together 
presage the introduction of new 
strains in Indo-Sri Lankan bila- 
teral relations. The increasing 
resort to sterner military mea- 
sures at combating Tamil terro- 
rism and the threatened use of 
missile to winkle out militants is 
bound to increase Tamil frustra- 
tions further. Necessarily, this will 
have its repercussions on Tamil 
sentiments in India. New Delhi 
needs to be prepared in the com- 
ing months to deal with Sri Lanka 
with tact and firmness, a task not 
as easy as it sounds, given the 
stubbornness of the Sinhalese 
associates of Jayawardene. Even 
sO, occasions are bound to arise 
in the very near future which will 
demand extraordinary political 
and diplomatic skills from the 
Rajiv Gandhi Government, and 
especially G. Parthasarathi whose 
untiring efforts in 1984 led to the 
convening of the all-party round 
table. Now that Colombo has 
begun talking of a “more balanc- 
ed approach? on the part of 
Indian leadership, it can be as- 
sumed that no fresh initiative is 
likely from its side to solve the 
ethnic crisis in a manner which 
will leave the Tamils in Sri 
Lanka and India satisfied. 

As far as the international 
political and economic situations 


äre- concerned, new initiative’ 
will be expected of Rajiv Gandhi 
in his capacity as the Chairman 
of the Nonaligned Movement. 
Whether in respect of the Gulf 
war and the West Asian crisis, or 
in respect of the resumption of 
global negotiations, the Third 
World would look up to him to 
provide the same kind of leader- 
ship to the movement as Indira 
Gandhi did. 

The withdrawal of the United 
States from UNESCO is only one 
of the events which symbolises 
the general approach of Washing- 
ton to the betterment of the lot 
of the Third World. Enthused 
by the electorate’s endorsement 
of his second term in the White 
House, Reagan is unlikely to 
modify his stand on issues like 
North-South dialogue, restruc- 
turing of the international finan- 
cial institutions and multi-lateral 
concessional aid. To expect com- 
passion from him for the poor in 
the Third World may be hoping 
against hope, but nonetheless 
nonaligned pressures must not 
cease. Even more importantly, 
they must intensify in respect of 
the stoppage of the use of nuclear 
weapons. 

The first chore that Rajiv 
Gandhi will fulfil in his dual 
capacity as Prime Minister of 
India and Chairman of the Non- 
aligned Movement will be the 
reiteration of the Six-Nation 
Appeal issued to nuclear weapon 
states during Indira Gandhi’s 
life-time. At his invitation, the 
heads of the other five countries 
will journey to New Delhi at 
the end of this month to 
apply their minds once- again 
to measures at renewed per- 
suasion of the world powers 
to ban the use of nuclear arms. 

Such are the perspectives and 
prospects facing the new Gov- 
ernment in India. The global 
and regional scenario is such that 
the old dictum—eternal vigilance 
is the price of lberty—continues 
to be truer than ever before. 
Opposition parties and leaders 
will do well to recognise the por- 
tents threatening national secu- 
rity and instead of dismissing, the 
external threats as illusory, do 
some homework on their own to 
realise how truly dangerous they 
are. (January JO 
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Behind BJP Debacle 


NARENDRA SHARMA 


THE Lok Sabha election results 
have been traumatic for the 
Bharatiya Janata Party. With a 
strength of two members in the 
new Lok Sabha, BJP cannot get 
recognition even as a group, not 
to speak of a party. The two 
members, contributed one by 
Andhra Pradesh with the benign 
support of Telugu Desam and 
CPM, and another by Gujarat, 
both non-traditional support- 
bases of BJP, have saved it from 
a total eclipse in the Lok Sabha. 

BJP’s discomfiture is all the 
more conspicuous because it had 
entered the elections with the 
dream that it would emerge as 
the largest Opposition party in 
the new Lok Sabha and be the 
kingpin in a non-Congress-I 
coalition government if the 
Congress-I failed to return a 
majority. It had envisaged 
further that even if the Cong- 
ress-[ gained a majority, it would 
be so thin that the Government 
that would come into being 
would be unstable and would fall 
under the weight of inner-party 
power struggle, with the young 
and “immature”? Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi lacking the know- 
how to keep the party together. 
The entire perspective so painst- 
akingly built by BJP now lies in 
a shambles. It may be of some 
consolation to BJP leaders that 
its yesterday’s “‘national demo- 
cratic” ally, Lok Dal (renamed 
DMKP) now having three MPs 
to its credit, is only one mark 
better, while the electoral lightn- 
ing has struck other national 
Opposition parties as well. It is 
worth noting that BJP fielded as 
many as 224 candidates spread 
over 14 States and Union 
Territories. 

How far these arguments .or 
similar other face-saving devices 
will console the, BJP ranks will 
be known in the days ahead. 
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The frustration in the BJP ranks 
— most of whom have been 
inherited from the erstwhile 
Bharatiya Jana Sangh (BJS) 


` which in turn means the wide- 


spread RSS network — is under- 
standable, for though they had 
earlier passed through the 
debacle in 1971 had never wit- 
nessed so low an electoral per- 
formance as this time. 

At the inception of the first 
Lok Sabha, for instance, in 1952, 
the new-born BJS was able to 
return three members, and 
improved it to four in 1957, to 
14 in 1962 and touched the high 
water-mark in 1967 with as 
many as 35 MPs to its credit. 
Even during the pro-Congress 
wave in 1971, BJS could return 
22 members to ‘the Fifth Lok 


“Sabha. During the Janata wave 


in 1977, the Jana Sangh faction 
of the Janata Party was esti- 
mated to have had over 90 
members in the Janata Parlia- 
mentary Party of 295. And, even 
after 1980 Lok Sabha elections, 
which swept away the Janata, 
the split-away BJP was able to 
carry 14 out of .31 Janata MPs 
and to add two more to its tally 
through byelection victories and 
could still be treated as a recog- 
ised Opposition party in Lok 
Sabha. Its two members would 
hereafter speak, albeit on behalf 
of BJP, as Independents at the 
Lok Sabha forums. 

The confidence with which 
BJP had entered the elections in 
early December was evident from 
its 22-page-long Election Mani- 
festo which in conclusion said: 


Here above is a proud and patriotic 
programme that the BJP pledges to 
implement (obviously hoping to be 
returned in respectable numbers). 
And it has the will, the ability and 
the integrity to implement it well. 
Its disciplined cadres are the envy 
of other parties (a reference to the 
not so invisible nationwide RSS 
network without’ which BJP may 


leadership, headed by inimitable 
Atal Behari Vajpayee, is the best 
and the brightest in land. 


BJP had nothing to say or 
learn from the tragic assassi- 
nation of Indira Gandhi and the 
subsequent occurrences excepting, 
as its manifesto puts it at the 
outset, that they were “the most 
horrifying and telling symptoms 
of erosion of moral authority 
and a total decay of the ruling 
party”. A common man in the 
Street could see and understand 
that Indira Gandhi’s assassina- 
tion was a part of the conspiracy 
to dismember India, a conspiracy 
aided and abetted by external 
forces in collusion with their 
hirelings inside the country. But 
the “patriotic? BJP leaders 
anxious to usher in “a new polity, 
anew government, a new leader- 
ship’, saw nothing of the sort 
barring that it was the result of a 
total decay of the ruling party. 
And the call of the BJP mani- 
festo was: “This Republic of ours 
can no longer be left a prisoner 
of the corrupt and the criminal.” 
This characterisation of the 
situation on the part of BJP flows 
from what it had said about 
the Indira Government in its 
Political Resolution at the party's 
Pune National Council meeting 
(October 12-14); “‘Today, the party 
Congress-I stands before the 
country in all its nakedness as a 
Government of the criminals, by 
the criminals and for the 
criminals”. And, therefore, Indira 
Gandhi, and her Congress-{ 
Government ought to be 
“hounded out” of the political 
arena. 


Even at Pune, BJP deliberately 
avoided taking note of the ex- 
tremist activities in Punjab and 
their training in Pakistan or the 
murderous supression of Tamils 
in Sri Lanka as developments 
endangering the unity and integ- 
rity of the country. BJP had noth- 
ing to learn from the explosion 
of Sikh extremists’ fulminations 
at Nankana Sahib against the 
new Government headed by Ra jiv 
Gandhi with full encouragement 
from Pakistan’s Zia regime, nor 
from the accelerated repression 
of Tamils in Sri Lanka. In this 
context, if the Indian electorate 
did not put faith in BJP’s pro- 
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fession that it would pursue an 
“independent” policy of friend- 
ship and cooperation with 
neighbouring countries, the BJP 
leaders have only themselves to 
blame. It also stands to reason 
that if at places its own followers 
deserted BJP and opted for the 
Congress-I during the elections, 
it is not because they found the 
Congress-I to be defending the 
Hindu interests better, as so- 
called Hindu protagonists try to 
mischievously present, but more 
because they must have realised 
that BJP’s approach was 
endangering national unity, in- 
tegrity and security of the coun- 
try. These may appear to be 
harsh words for a political party 
claiming to be patriotic but there 
can be no other rational expla- 
nation for the punishment BJP 
has received at the hands of the 
electorate. ` 

The. fact is that the “‘inimit- 
able” Atal Behari Vajpayee, who 
till the end continued to project 
the perspective of a non-Cong- 
ress- coalition government at 
the Centre, was himself defeated 
in Gwalior to which he had 
shifted from his sitting New 


From Abu’s File 


Delhi constituency, considering 
Gwalior to be a foolproof safe 
bet. Vajpayee had won the 
Gwalior seat in 1971 despite the 
then pro-Congress wave, and 
N.K. Shejwalkar had retained it 
in 1977 during the Janata wave 
as well as during the Pro-Indira 
wave in 1980. Despite the fact 
that in Gwalior Vajpayee was 
acknowledged -as a respectable 
national leader of BJP, he could 
get only 1.32 lakh votes, that is, 
11,000 less than what Shejwalkar 
polled in 1980. In contrast, 
Congress-I candidate young 
Madhavrao Scindia polled more 
than 3.07 lakh votes, over 1.75 
lakh more than Vajpayee and 
over 1.89 lakh more than what 
the Congress-I candidate could 
get in 1980. Vajpayee was un- 
happy that the Congress-I had at 
the last moment trapped him by 
fielding Madhavrao Scindia as 
its candidate. It is also true that 
the former Rajmata of Gwalior 
Vijya Raje Scindia, who is also 
a BJP Vice-President, supported 
Vajpayee to the hilt. The rele- 
vant point in Gwalior as in 
the rest of the country is the 
heavy turn-out of the electorate 


which pointed to the people’s 
concern for the all-important 
question of national unity and | 
integrity. It is in this crucial 
storm that many an Opposition 
head has rolled, Vajpayee’s be- 
ing one of them. 

Take another BJP case of 
Satish Agarwal, a former Janata 
Minister, who was defending 
his Jaipur constituency and 
enjoyed the support of the 
princely house of Jaipur. He 
improved upon his 1980 mark 
of over 1.70 lakh votes and 
polled over 1.96 lakh votes this 
time. He was however, swamped. 
by his rival Congress-I candidate 
Naval Kishore Sharma who this 
time polled over 2.80 lakh votes 
as against the Congress-I’s 1.66 
lakh votes in 1980. And this 
story can be seen repeated in 
umpteen constituencies in 
Madhya Pradesh, an admitted 
stronghold of BJP, where its 
candidates put up stiff fight and 
even polled more votes than BJP 
candidates had done either in 
1980 Lok Sabha poll or in byelec- 
tions but have still lost due to 
heavy turn-out of the electorate 
in favour of the Congress-I. This 
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also sigans that a much larger 
number of Indian people saw the 
danger in allowing BJP or its 
allies to reach Parliament through 
the ballot box and ensured their 
defeat by turning up at the polling 
booths in strength, cutting across 
all caste, regional and religious 
considerations. Andhra and J & K. 
are exceptions which only prove 
the rule in the present context. 
Some BJP leaders seem to 
have now realised that it was 
wrong on their part to have 
expected an Opposition victory 
after the assassination of Indira 
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Sandhi and that as à rê- 
sult the slogan of a coali- 
tian government should have been 
treated as irrelevant. It is also 
being said that BJP has suffered a 
debacle because it failed to delink 
itself from the Opposition which 
could not-delink from the Akalis 
who in turn were not ablé to 
delink themselves from the Sikh 
extremists. This belated realisa- 
tion, if at all, again sees the 
extremists in isolation from the 
deeper and wider conspiracy the 
ramifications of which have been 
discernible across the border and 





Left : Debility and Betrayal 


C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 


EE the Left in India today finds 

itself in the sewer drain-pipe 
instead of in the national main- 
stream, the leaders of CPM and 
CPI should blame themselves 


-squarely and not seek refuge in 


untenable alibis. 

The latest of the long list of 
failures and follies was their total 
inability to assess the mood and 
the priorities of the electorate 
in the extremely difficult situation 
facing the country; their failure 
generally in the whole country 
was not as important as their big 
flop precisely in the known 
strongholds of the Left in West 
Bengal and Kerala. The other 
aspect of the sorry tale of the 
Left was the CPM-CPI penchant 
for unashamed electoral oppor- 
tunism at the cost of ideology 
and principles, lining up in the 
hope of a few seats with the 
worst reactionaries on the Indian 
political scene, while mouthing 
loud, empty calls for unity of 
Left, secular and democratic 
forces. These forces could hardly 
be identified with the CPM-CPI 
unity slogans. - 

The theory put forward, for 
example by CPM in the blah- 
blah post-poll statement, that the 
electorate decided to ignore more 
basic issues like economic misery 
etc and instead concentrated on 
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the fear of destabilisation and 
concern for national unity and 
integrity, is strange, to say the 
least, coming from the Left. 
Economic problems, social con- 
flicts, Centre-State relations and 
the like will not go away; they 
have to be dealt with in any case. 
CPM and CPI invariably were 
in the past quite vocal about the 
threat to the nation from im- 
perialism and  neo-colonialism, 
their mischief in India and else- 
where, and the destabilisation 
moves. But when the threat 
became increasingly real and 
imminent, and first Indira 
Gandhi and later Rajiv Gandhi 
raised the alarm, our two Left 
parties switched to the other ex- 


‘treme and pooh-poohed the warn- 


ings of the Congress-I and the 
Central Government. But since the 
top priority our people gave in the 
prevailing context to the real 
threats to national integrity and 
independence from without and 
from within, and for that reason 
primarily sought stability in the 
political structure, it may be said 
straightaway that they have been 
wise and patriotic. And if this 
simple truth was not evident to 
the Left, one may in all humility 
question the intelligence as well 
as political maturity of CPM and 
CPI. Indeed, these two formations 


across the seas in Europe and if 
USA. BIJP’s hesitation to talk 
about these wider ramifications 
of the conspiracy against India’s 
unity and integrity, at its Pune 
National Council meeting earlier, 
and more so after the assassina- 
tion of Indira Gandhi, naturally 
sowed doubts about its inten- 
tions. The BJP National Execu- 
tive, which meets from January 4, 
is expected to give its authorita- 
tive views on the causes of the 
party’s electoral debacle. One 
has to wait to be enlightened. 
(January 2) 


ES, 


mainly comprising the Left have 
inevitably suffered heavy loss of 
credibility among the people, 
including large sections which in 
the past reposed.faith in the Left 
parties. 

Unfortunately the old practice 
of engaging in honest self-criti- 
cism among the ranks and the 
leadership of the Communists was 
given up long ago. Now CPM 
and CPI are to review the recent 
Lok Sabha election results, but 
one doubts if pride and prejudice 
will be discarded and the two 
parties — apart from their smaller 
allies — will face the moment of 
truth without cowardice or self- 
righteousness. One doubts if CPM 
and CPI still have the capacity to 
drastically change their attitudes in 
the light of experience and learn 
the obvious lessons. If the expla- 
nation offered is that the two 
Communist Parties were swept 
off by the Rajiv Wave or Cong- 
ress- Wave, just as happened to 
the reactionary parties, it would 
be admission, even if not frank, 
of the irrelevance of the Left as 
it is now constituted. 


BEFORE we take a look at the re- 

cord of the Left over the years, 
let us consider the evidence of the 
warped minds of the leadership. 
New Age, official organ of CPI, 
described the Lok Sabha poll as 
the “bloodiest election” in a 
screaming headline on the first 
page (December 30, 1984). There 
certainly were clashes, some 
deaths, booth-capturing and the 
like but either to exaggerate or 
to point the accusing finger orly 
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at: the Congress-1 was to be false. 
The “bloodiest” headline cannot 
hide the bloody nose CPI got. 
And the allegations of rigging all 
over the country will not wash 
in the context of the massive 
voters’ turnout. A supposedly 
revolutionary party with a record 
of five decades and more is 
surely not expected to behave 
hysterically like young Menaka 
with nothing to back her vaulting 
ambition except her ego, 
personal spite and her collection 
of thugs. 

As for CPM, its statement 
attributes the loss of Left strong- 
holds to the Congress-I to the 
fact that “‘the people knew that 
the Left was not in a position to 
form a Government at the 
Centre”. And in Kerala, accord- 
ing. to CPM, the “Congress-I 
could win the ‘majority of seats 
only in alliance with communal 
parties...and caste-based parties”. 
Whom do the CPM leaders 
expect to fool? How did they 
have 36 seats in the Seventh Lok 
Sabha, as against only 22 in the 
Eighth? Is it claimed that in 
1980 the people of West Bengal 
had expected that the Left would 
form the Government at the 
Centre? Is it with such calibre 
that CPM leaders hope to lead a 
revolution? 

These are samples, not to speak 
of EMS Namboodiripad’s senile 
letter to Rajiv Gandhi (Decem- 
ber 10, 1984) in which the veteran 
asks questions about “‘internal 
quarrels” in the Congress-I and 
“the rebellion in your party on 
the division of seats.” EMS 
should think .of the record of 
CPM-CPI quarrels over seats — 
over the crumbs thrown by 
Telugu Desam in . Andhra 
Pradesh, for example. He should 
ponder over the state of the Left 
Front as the result of the attitude 
of CPM. “He should, instead of 
` posing questions to Rajiv Gandhi, 


ask himself what lessons are to: 


be drawn from the drubbing his 
party got in his home State 
Kerala. About association with 
communal and caste parties, can 
EMS and his party claim a 
blemishless ‘record? Did not CPI 
get involved in Bihar’s caste 
politics? Or what about the 


performance of both CPM .and’ 
. CPI.in Kerala on this - score?’ 
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Does EMS remember the declar- 


ation that CPM would support 
a coalition at the Centre if 
the non-Communist Opposition 
parties manage to form one? And 
the assurance of support even 
if such a coalition included 
BJP? Though later on BJP came 
to be projected as untouchable, 
would EMS ponder over the 
character and base of each of 
the participant parties in the 
Opposition conclaves at different 
stages, from Vijayawada on- 
wards? These Marxist purists 
had no compunction in striking 
a deal with Telugu Desam which 
accommodated BJP on the same 
footing. Was either CPM or 
CPI honest when they claimed 
to be fighting BJP as muchas 
they were fighting the Congress-I? 


The type of election campaign. 


conducted by CPM.. also leaves 
much to be desired, to say the 
least. For instance, in the Otta- 
palam constituency in Kerala, 
where the; Congress-I put up as 
its condidate a distinguished son 
of Kerala, K.R. Narayanan 
(whom. Communist leaders per- 
sonally know), the editor of this 
paper had a taste of CPM cam- 
paigning: it was said by CPM 
propagandists that Narayanan 
could not speak his native 
Malayalam (which they know is 
not true), that he has a Burmese 
wife (as if that is a disqualifi- 
cation), that he does not know 
how to put on his dhoti (know- 
ing that it is a lie), and finally 
that he is an American agent 
(because he was India’s Ambas- 
sador in Washington!). This 
excursion into vulgarity was based 
on the calculation that the elec- 
torate in the constituency being 
largely poor peasants and agri- 
cultural workers, would be’ un- 
informed about Narayanan and 
therefore their ignorance could be 
exploited for election purposes. 
A fine specimen indeed, of Com- 
munist concern to uplift the 
down-trodden. 


EE the record of the Com- 

munists in respect’ of winning 
seats in Lok Sabha (leaving 
aside RSP, Forward Bloc). In 
1952 undivided CPI had -16 
seats; in 1957, 27 seats; ‘in 1962, 
29 seats. After the split, the seats 


Centre. For 


position in successive Lok 
Sabhas was 1967 — CPI 23, 
CPM 19 (42); 1971 — CPI 23, 
CPM 25 (48); 1977 — CPI 7, 
CPM: 22 (29); 1980 — CPI 13, 
CPM 36 (49). In the new Lok 
Sabha CPM has 22 as against 
36 in the Seventh Lok Sabha, 
while’ CPI has. six against its 
earlier 13. It should not be 
difficult for these two parties to 
find out why this fall within :five 
years, and why veterans like 
Samar Mukherjee, Niren Ghosh, 
Umanath, Sushila Gopalan, 
Balanandan, Ram Avtar Shastri, 
Parvati Krishnan and others lost. 
Why were even labour areas 
lost? The answers are to be’ 
found not merely in number of 
seats and vote percentages, but 
in the conduct of the two Com-' 
munist Parties over the years, 
and particularly in the “‘Opposi-: 
tion Unity” charade from June 
1983 till’ the polling days in 
December 1984 — and attitude 
to the farcical proposition of @ 
coalition government at the 
the first time a 
regional party representing a 
single State is the largest Opposi- 
tion party in Lok Sabha, with 
the arrogant CPM pushed to 
second place and CPI is still the 
fifth after losing more than half 
its seats, thanks to the massive 
depletion of Opposition ranks. ` 

It may be worth noting the 
progress of CPM and CPI in the 
Tamilnadu Assembly. In 1977 
CPM had 12 seats and CPI 5. In 
1980 the figures were 11 and 10.. 
In the new Tamilnadu Assembly - 
CPM has secured five and CPI’ 
two. It has to be remembered 
that over the years — in the late 
fifties, the sixties and early seven- 
ties particularly — the Commu- 
nists in Tamilnadu failed to build 
their bases by hard work and as 
a result lost the working class, 
base legitimately their own, to the 
chauvinistic DMK. which finally 
split to become two formations, 
DMK. and AIADMK., The Com- 
munist Parties never paid atten- 
tion to the questions involved. 
Instead they placed electoral 
gains at the top of their priori- 
ties, edging ideology and princi- 
ples from the bottom to no- 
where. 

The heavy collapse in ‘West, 

(Contd. on page 34) 





Issues in Tribal Development—I 


B.K. ROY BURMAN 


Duss 1981 census 51.63 million persons, com- 

prising 7.76 per cent of the total population of 
the country, were enumerated as belonging to the 
communities notified as Scheduled Tribes, under the 
provisions of the Constitution. In 1971, the corres- 
ponding figures were 41.0 million and 7.48 per cent 
respectively. Thus during this period the tribal 
population had grown by 25.4 per cent, compared to 
25 per cent growth for the population as a whole. 

About 55 per cent of the Scheduled Tribes popu- 
lation are concentrated in the East and Central tribal 
belt including West Bengal, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa and part of Andhra Pradesh; about 28 per 
‘cent are in the Western tribal belt consisting of 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Rajasthan, Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli and Goa, Daman and Diu. On the other 
hand, only about 6 per cent of the Scheduled Tribes 
population are found in the South consisting of part 
of Andhra Pradesh, Karnakata, Kerala and Tamil- 
nadu, about 10 percent are in North-East India, 
0.83 per cent are in Himachal Pradesh and 0.10 per 
cent are in Lakshadweep and Minicoy Islands and 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

The foregoing figures show occurrence of the tribal 
population almost all over the country; and at the 
same time they suggest certain patterns of concentra- 
tion. There are two States, Meghalaya (80.58 per 
cent), Nagaland (83.99 per cent) and four Union 
Territories, namely Arunachal (69.82 per cent), 
Dadra and Nagar Haveli (78.82 per cent) Lakshad- 
weep (93.82 per cent) and Mizoram (93.55 per cent), 
where 70 per cent or more of the population belong 
to Scheduled Tribes categories. There are also five 
States where more than 20 per cent of the population 
are tribals. These are Madhya Pradesh (22.97), 
Manipur (27.30), Orissa (22.43), Sikkim (23.27) and 
Tripura (28.44). 

Coming to district level, there are 24 districts 
outside the States with tribal majority population, 
where 50 per cent or more of the population belong 
to the Scheduled Tribes. Again, there are about 
650 Blocks where they are in majority. There are 
also large numbers of village clusters where Schedul- 
ed Tribes are in majority. Altogether 93,846 villages 
in the country have been listed as tribal villages; but 
identification of the clusters that they formis not 
yet complete. On the basis of available information 
it is estimated that more than 75 percent of the 
tribal population live in areas where they are in the 
majority. 

Ifthe clusters of villages, Blocks, districts and 
States having 50 percent or more of their popu- 
lation as tribals are plotted on the map, it is found 
that there is almost a contiguous tribal belt starting 
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from Thana district in Maharashtra to Tengnaoupal 
district in Manipur, with lateral extensions in the 
sub-Himalayan ‘region in the north and towards the 
coast in the south. Some of the tribes in the North- 
East and the sub-Himalayan region have their 
agnates beyond the borders of India. 

For a correct appraisal of the tribal situation, this 


geographical pattern of distribution of the tribal 


communities is to be considered along with relevant 
historical contexts. 

While the bulk of the areas of the country have 
been under common political organisation, at one 
Stage or the other of history, there are areas in the 
North-East which have been part of the political 
organisations in the country at different periods of 
time and have shared many cultural traits with the 
rest of the population, but which also have been part 
of political organisations in South-East Asia and 
shared cultural traits with the people o/ those 
countries as well. Again, there are areas, which came 
under common political and administrative system, 


mainly during colonial rule. In the areas of first 


order feudal mode of production prevailed in the 
pre-colonial period. During the colonial period 
alliance of feudal and capitalist forces too: place. 
In the post-Independence period, while ves iges of 
feudal mode of production continue, capitalist mode 
of production is rapidly taking over. The predomi- 
nant social organisation in these areas is caste, 
Which however has lost much of its ideological 
rationale. 

In the areas where second order feudal mode of 
production co-existed with patriarchal mode of 
production, caste system also penetrated, thcugh in 
an incomplete manner. In the areas of third cate- 
gory, the mode of production was patriarchal during 
the pre-colonial and council periods. Economy was 
predominantly non-monetised and caste system had 
hardly any relevance. In the post-Independence 
period, productive activities in these areas have been 
mainly oriented to the needs of the national narket, 
imparting great urgency to the adaptive processes 
among the tribal and non-tribal ethnic groups. This 
has particularly become acute in the contex: of two 
facts. First, it is estimated that whereas the tribal 
areas constitute about 20 per cent of tte total 
geographical area of the country, about 70 per cent 
of the mineral resources, bulk of the forests and 
water: and hydel power sources, are located in these 
areas, 


EQUALLY important is the action-emotion percep- 
tion syndrome of the tribal communities. Till a 
few decades ago, the self-image of the comriunities 
who are considered as tribals was that cf being 
exterior to the Hindu caste system. The image of 
others in respect of them was that they were primi- 
tive. With the extension of communication and 
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“modern amenities, while the primitive image of the 
tribals became intensified among the rest of the 
population, two things happened among the tribals. 
The primitive complex was rubbed deeply among a 
section of them; at the same time their aspiration 
being confined mainly at the local level, in view of 
their low level of technology and education, they 
perceived themselves as majority in the areas where 
they were numerically predominant. Regional or 
. national framework of perception was absent. 

It was in the context of spread of education, 
increasing involvement in the national political 
system and functioning of welfare state, that the 
self-perception of being majority was replaced by 
minority complex. Currently another transformation 
seems to be taking place among sections of them. 
With massive commercialisation of the resources on 
which the tribals traditionally depended to a con- 
siderable extent for their livelihood, and at the same 
time, with small number of entrepreneurs coming up 
among the tribal communities, claims of being 
autochthones of their respective habitats, which may 
or may not be historically correct in all cases, are 
becoming focal points of political, social and cul- 
tural mobilisation of many tribal communities. 

The picture is compounded by low level of 
urbanisation and slow spread of literacy. During 
1961 only 2.64 per cent of the tribal population were 
enumerated in urban areas. In 1971, the percentage 
went up to 3.52. During 1971-81, a large number of 
towns and industrial establishments have come up in 
tribal areas. But even then the percentage of urban 
population among the tribals was only 6.20. On 
the other hand, barring a few exceptions, in almost 
all the cases, the overwhelming majority of the 
population, in the towns that had come np in the 
tribal areas, were non-tribals. These figures should not 
however give an impression of physical immobility 
of the tribals. Good numbers of them are involved 
in seasonal migration, particularly as agricultural 
labourers in the areas, where intensive agriculture 
with the employment of hired labour has emerged as 
the dominant mode of production. The fact that in 
spite of employment opportunities outside, they 
continue to come back home, shows that they still 
have strong social and cultural ties with their tradi- 
tional habitat. Even in economic terms the 
ancestral homes may not yet be perceived as lost 
horizons by them. 

The percentage of literacy among the Scheduled 
Tribes in 1981 was 16.35; in 1971 it was 11.30. The 
corresponding figures among the general population 
were 11.30 and 8.53 respectively. Inter-State 
variations in the percentage of literacy was however 
quite considerable, ranging from 7.62 per cent in 
Andhra Pradesh to 59.63 per cent in Mizoram. The 
literacy data furnished by 1981 census at district 
level have not yet been analysed. But comparison 
of 1961 and 1971 data on literacy brought out some 
unexpected trends. In 1961, the literacy rate among 
the Scheduled Tribes was 8:5 per cent; in 1971 it was 
11.14 per cent. But out of 258 districts where the 
tribals constituted one per cent or more of the popu- 
lation, in 36 districts the literacy rate had actually 
declined; in 69 it had increased only nominally (less 
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than 2 per cent points) and in 153 districts it has 
Increased substantially (more than 2 per cent 
points). It is interesting that the States where the 
literacy rate had registéred a fall are the ones where 
tribals have been in culture contact for a long time. 

It seems not unlikely that in the given social rela- 
tions of production, the saturation point in the 
spread of literacy had already been reached. At the 
same time a curious development was taking place. 
Some of the tribes which had shown decline in liter- 
acy rates during 1961-71, had also registered a rapid 
spread of higher education. For instance, while in 
case of the Bhumij of Bihar, the literacy rate declined 
from 11.8] per cent in 1961 to 10.36 per cent in 1971, 
the percentage of matriculates and above among the 
literates went up from 1.3 to 4.06. The incong- 
ruence between spread of literacy and higher educa- 
tion among many tribes seems to be a function 
incipient (or may even be crystallised) stratification 
within the tribal communities. ; 


THE census data about participation of the tribal 
workers in different industrial categories give some 
more indication about the pattern’ of differentiation 
and stratification within the tribal communities. 

In 1981,54.93 per cent of the Scheduled Tribe 
workers were enumerated as cultivators, 32.67 per 
cent as agricultural labourers and the rest as ‘others.’ 
The corresponding figures among the population as a 
whole were 41.58 and 24.94 respectively. It is note- 
worthy that when compared with the position in 
1971, there has been a slight decline in the percent- 
ages of cultivators and agricultural labourers both 
among the Scheduled Tribes and the general popula- 
tion. While the presence of agricultural labourers 
in sizeable number is a pointer to stratification, the 
decline in the percentages of both cultivators and 
agricultural labourers is a pointer to the growth of 
the secondary and tertiary sectors, at the cost of the 
primary sector. 

Leaving aside the quantitative indicators, in terms 
of occupation-culture type the tribal communities in 
India can be classified as (a) forestry and food- 
gathering, (b) shifting cultivation, (c) settled agricul- 
ture, (d) hired and bonded labour, (e) animal hus- 
bandry, (f) household industry, and (£) miscellane- 
ous occupation including industrial employment. 

There are few tribal communities in India today 
who depend entirely on forestry and food-gathering. 
The Birhor, Chenchu, etc., who are considered to be 
gatherers, do not live mainly on the objects gathered 
by them. They either barter the same with the culti- 
vators or sell the same to the traders for the outside 
market. At the same their social philosophy con- 


- siderably conditions them towards extension of inter- 


human relationship in man-nature relationship. 
Shifting cultivation is estimated to cover 26.7 million 
acres and is practised by 3.55 lakh families. 
Settled agriculture is the predominant source of 
livelihood among overwhelming majority of the 
tribals. But even in areas where they live with the 
non-tribals, the lands cultivated by them are com- 
paratively infertile and less productive. Besides, as 
reported in the Report of the Government of India 
Committee on Forest and Tribals, to a considerable 


éxtent they depend on collection of jungle produets 
as supplementary sources of livelihood. Household 
industry as the main source of livelihood is found 
only among small tribes with scattered population 
like the Mahali (basketmakers) of West Bengal and 
Bihar and the Agaria (iron-smelters of Madhya 
Pradesh). Frequently they are satellites of dominant 
tribal neighbours and share their cultural idioms. 
Though a number of persons belonging to different 
tribes have got employment in organised industries 
or in occupations requiring high skill, there is hardly 
any tribe whose bulk of the working force are found 
in diversificd modern types of occupations. 

The occupation-culture types can also be seen in 
territorial as well as political economic settings. 
While the bulk of the tribals in Narth-East India 
are cultivators, in addition individual plots of Jand 
under their cultivation, either by ownership or as 
usufruct, frequently they have communal lands and 
resources on which they depend considerably to 
supplement their income. In Central and East 
India also vestiges of communal rights exist in 
limited areas. Today almost everywhere communal 
rights are being assailed as a state policy. While in a 
State like Haryana in the wake of consolidation of 
capitalist mode of production communal rights have 
been freshly created to a limited extent, the National 
Committee on Backward Areas has recommended 
individualisation of communal rights in the interest 
of progress in the tribal belt of North-East India. 
Against the backdrop of adverse State intervention 
it is difficult to say whether communal rights are 
viable in an economy which is progressively becom- 
ing mark®t-oriented. 

In Western India, while a considerable number of 
tribals are agricultural labourers, they have tradi- 
tions of :exercising physical control over vast tracts 
of land. There is also a long tradition of welfare 
activities among them. Besides,-a good number of 
them are organised in class organisations to exercise 
their rights. In South India, in contrast, a large 
portion of tribals depend on gathering and collec- 
tion, hot so much for domestic consumption, but 
mainly for exchange of needed articles with the 
cultivators or for the market. 


THERE is a general impression that the tribal com- 
munities lived in isolation uatil recently. This is 
not wholly correct. Even in the middle ages, the 
tribal areas were nature’s highways as it were, 
through which commodities and caravans used 
to move. These areas were historical bridge zones 
or buffer zones in between organised states, and 
much of tribal organisations were adapted to the 
requirements of these roles. At the same time 
internal relations within the tribal communities used 
to be regulated mainly by norms derived from their 
own cultural sources. This resulted in a com- 
munication gap between the tribal communities and 
the rest of the population, particularly in the matter 
of understanding their respective responses to the 
colonial onslaught. In the 19th century, the 
meaning of the resistance of the tribal communities 
to,the expropriation of their rights over resources 
through colonial conquests, hardly evoked any 
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Support from other Indians. Even now many 
academic historians and anthropologists repeat the 
history recorded by the military and administrative 
officers and other apologists of colonial rule. Simi- 
larly, except for a few cases the tribals were not 
attracted towards the freedom movement launched 
by the all-India nationalist leadership. 

On attainment of freedom, the national level 
leadership was faced with three-fold tasks in respect 
of the tribal communities: (a) remove two-way 
communication gap between the tribal communities 
and their neighbours in the overall framework of 
national integration, (b) protect the resource base 
and cultural apparatuses which can provide basis 
for collective efforts for meeting the modern 
challenges, and (c) initiate measures for mecting the 
minimum needs of the tribal population and for 
facilitating the process of participatory development. 

The Constitution of India contains a number of 
important provisions, which meet the requirements 
of these three-fold tasks to a considerable extent. 
These include statutory recognition of tribal com- 
munities, their proportionate representation in 
legislatures, right of using own language for edu- 
cation and other purposes, professing own faith 
and development according to own genius. Besides, 
the Directive Principles of State Policy require the 
educational and economic interests of the Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other weaker sections 
to be specially promoted. Also, the Constitution 
includes an enabling Article authorising the state 
to make provision for the reservation of appoint- 
ments or posts in favour of any backward class of 
citizens, which is not adequately represented in the 
services under the state. 

In addition to the above, three provisions of the 
Constitution deserve special mention. The Fifth 
Schedule provides for delineation of Scheduled Areas 
in respect of the administration of which, the 
executive power of the Union shall extend, to the 
giving of directions to the state. The Sixth 
Schedule designates Tribal Areas in the States of 
Assam, Meghalaya and the Union Territory of 
Mizoram, where Autonomous Distrtct Councils and 
Regional Councils have been constituted with 
powers to make laws for management of land, 
forest, shifting cultivation, appointment or succes- 
sion of chiefs or headmen, inheritance of property, 
marriage and divorce, social customs and any 
matter relating to village or town administration. 
Article 275(1) of the Constitution provides for 
grant-in-aid from the Union to the State for pro- 
moting welfare of the Scheduled Tribes or for raising 
the level of administration of the Scheduled Areas. 


THE ISSUES of tribal development are to be 
considered in the context of the evolving scenario of 
the tribal situation as well as in the context of the 
changes in the foci of development for the nation as 
a whole in the post-Independence period. In this 
matter four phases can be identified. In the first 
phase of planning, emphasis was on providing 
immediate relief to the general mass of population 
who were denied amenities of life during colonial 
rule and at the same time to build up the productive 
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infrastructure for future growth. In the second ` 


phase, the emphasis was on resource mobilisation 
and provision of social service infrastructure in the 
countryside. In the third phase, the emphasis shifted 
to reduction of disparity and growth with justice. 
Simultaneously the process of commercialisation of 
resources was stepped up. Now a ferment of parti 
cipatory development with focus on self-manage- 


ment, harnessing the productive forces for meeting 


the basic needs as well as for contributing to the 
national objective of self-reliant growth, is gaining 
momentum. ; 

In each phase, plans and programmes have been 
drawn up for the tribals broadly keeping to the 
overall national objective, as enunciated in that 
phase. But even on the admission of the official 
agencies, these plans and programmes have been 
found to be inadequate. Advantage of the com- 
munity development programme of the first phase 
was mainly taken by the non-tribals living in tribal 
areas who were having more contact with those who 
held administrative power. Supplementary efforts 
put in through the special multi-purpose Tribal 
Development Projects towards the end of the first 
phase was not much of an improvement, though 
these patronised exotic elements of tribal culture as 
‘symbolic action. 

The Tribal Development Blocks in the second 
phase gave some attention to the cultural constraints 
to tribal development. But rather than redefining 
the parameters of development in terms of historical 
and structural features of the tribal communities, 
the policy planners attempted to make use of these 
features in a selective manner So as to get the exoge- 
nously determined plans and programmes accepted. 
The failure was built into the approach itself; but the 
lessons of the same were drawn in a wrong manner. 
Much was made of the narrow range of income 
inequalities within the tribal communities or_ of 
certain amount of contradiction of interest between 
the tribal communities and their neighbours, and 
the bureaucratic machinery was projected as the 
guardian angel.. 

It is this perspective that informs the formulation 
and implementation of the. Fifth and: Sixth Five- 
Year Plans. Again, it is this perspective which is 
reflected in the move to bring all tribal sub-plan 
areas under the purview of the Fifth Schedule, so 
. that, as the all-powerful father, the Centre can 
ensure dispensation of justice to the tribals. 


AS THE preparation for the Seventh Plan was 
already started, it is necessary to examine the salient 
features of the Sixth Plan, the achievements and the 
issues for the future. | 

During the Fifth Plan, Integrated Area Develop- 
ment Approach (ITDP) was adopted after delineat- 
ing areas of tribal concentration at the levels of 
Blocks and Districts particularly, in the States and 
UTs having substantial tribal population. In case of 
the States UTs having dispersed tribal population 
Modified Area Development Approach (M ADA) was 
adopted for pockets of tribal concentration below the 
Block level. Besides there were special programmes in 
respect of the primitive tribes. 
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To handle the problems of the tribal population 
coming within the purview of ITDPs, MADAs and 
primitive category, tribal sub-plans were drawn up 
for the respective States and UTs. But the States 
and UTs having a majority of Schedule Tribes 


population were however left out of the scope of. 


Tribal sub-plan. By the fourth -year of the Sixth 
Plan, 181 ITDPs, 245 MADA pockets and 72 primi- 
tive tribe projects were in operation in the country 
and the coverage of the tribal population was about 
75 per cent of the total tribal population in the 
country. Stipulation to exhibit funds earmarked for 
the sub-plan areas by various Central Ministries and 
States under separate budget sub-heads is one of the 
distinctive features of tribal sub-plan. At the con- 
ceptual level primary importance is also given to 
poverty alleviation with a view to raising a substan- 
tial number of tribal families above the poverty line. 
This has to be coupled with adequate physical and 
financial effort on elimination of exploitation, pro- 
viding production and social service infrastructure 
and spread of education. Besides, for integration of 
administration at the ITDP level, high-level func- 
tionaries are to be posted. 

As an indicator of the success of the approach it 
is pointed out by some official sources that whereas 
during the Fourth Plan period the expenditure for 


tribal development was to the tune of Rs. 75 crores,- 


constituting 0.5 per centof the total Plan outlay, 
the corresponding figures during the Fifth Plan 


- period were Rs, 1102 crores and 3.01 per cent res- 


pectively. It is estimated that during the Sixth Plan 
period the expenditure for tribal development pro- 
grammes will rise to Rs. 5535 crores, constituting 
more than 5 per cent of the National Plan outlay. 
These claims in respect of the Fifth and Sixth Plans 
however scarcely do justice to the earlier Plans. As 
separate budget heads or sub-heads in respect of 
expenditure in tribal areas by different Ministries 
and Departments, other than Tribal Welfare Minis- 
tries and Departments, were not available earlier 
to the Fifth Plan, the figures relating to the Fourth 
Plan and earlier indicate the expenditures incur- 
red by the’ Tribal Welfare Ministries and Depart- 
ments only. ‘The Fifth Plan included not only 
expenditures by the same Ministries and Depart- 
ments but also identifiable expenditures by others. 
However many major investments like industrial 
and hydel projects, which benefit the whole State, 
were treated as indivisible in the Fifth Plan. But in 
the Sixth Plan, by adopting a different accounting 
procedure, expenditures on account of a number of 
indivisible items were also shown to have been for 
tribal development: Thus, while comparative pic- 
tures for the different Plan periods are not available, 
claiming of massive jumps during the last two Plans 
is hazardous in that it may create cynicism among 
the population about the efficacy of planned expen- 
diture, unless commensurate improvements in the 
conditions of life of the people are visible. 

In fact there is a growing feeling that some of the 
expenses included under tribal sub-plan had negative 
impact on the economic and social life of the 
tribals. Among them particular mention may be 

(Contd. on page 34) 
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Agro-eco-systems : Emerging Legal issues—il 


UPENDRA BAXI, 


H have described briefly the essential characteristics 

ofa neo-colonial legal order. One feature of 
such a legal order is the obliteration of the disinction 
between citizens and subjects. From this, other 
features follow. The neo-colonial law is paternalistic; 
since the subjects do not know what is good for 
them, the virtuous ‘ruling strata must lay down 


norms of law, occasions of coercion. It follows that ` 


bureaucracy is more virtuous than people. It also 
follows that the subjects cannot expect to have any 
substantial rights over the sarkar, which is doing so 
much for their development. Subjects must bear the 
costs and consequences of the good intentions of the 
rulers and they must bear these with good grace. 
And wisdom concerning development, knowledge 
concerning its ways and effects, notions about the 
conflicting development priorities and choices are 
all to be derived not so much from the people, the 
subjects of power, but from world experience, the 
experience of other-peoples. The techniques of law 
are also to be borrowed eclectically. Péople have 
nothing to offer since they are illiterate or uneducat- 
ed. They have no knowledge; knowledge is to be 
imparted to them by the just and wise members of 
the technocracy and the ruling elite. 

Struggle arises when people refuse to acknowledge 
their demotion from citizens of India to being sub- 
jects of the governing elite. Citizens have rights. 
They have knowledge. They demand that they be 
consulted, and their knowledge be used for Iaw and 
administration. They question the assumption that 
the planners and technocrats know all there is to 
know. They insist on participating in policy making 
and administration where their status, dignity and 
rights are involved. A people’s struggle, from the 
standpoint of legal culture; always has this quality: 
itis anti-colonial, in every sense of that word. 

The History of law and administration relating to 
the agro-eco-systems demonstrates both these the 
reduction of citizens into subjects, and the assertion 
of people’s countervailing power through struggle 
rather acutely. 

Let us take the problem/of soil salinity and water- 
logging. One informed estimate is about 10 million 
hectares, out of a total irrigated area of 40 million 
hectares, are “threatened by waterlogging and salin- 
ity”.25 All this is man-made or rather technocracy- 
made. The consequences of providing huge irriga- 
tion facilities without adequate safeguards against 
poor drainage and seepage were not unanticipated; 


Prof. Baxi is Vice-Chancellor, South Gujarat 
University. This. is the second and concluding 
part of the paper presented by him to a Seminar 
on “Ecological Crisis in India and Legislative 
Safeguards”, New Delhi, November 30-December 
2, 1984. The first part was published in last 
week’s Mainstream (November 29, 1984). 
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they were fully known since at least the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India in 
1929 to the rulers,?® and for ages to those who work 
on lands. And yet irrigation works are apace; and 
so are the “costly”? plans, still at the blue-print 
stage, to redress the neglect of drainage in the pro- 
jects already executed. Clearly, the social cost of 
all this has been to drive out farmers who distress 
sell their barren saline land to the rich farmers who 
buy these cheaply to reclaim them and earn huge 
incomes. One cost of bad irrigation planning is 
pauperization. 

I became aware of this problem a few years ago, 
when I had to think of modes of legal redress for 
the Miti Bachao Abhiyan where the canal and the 
irrigation project associated with the Tawa Dam in 
Madhya Pradesh threatened extensive waterlogging 
in black cotton soil which is water retentive. The 
question put to me was whether the courts could 
help. An associated question was the very high cost 
of landscaping which the farmers were asked to bear 
as a cost of development. I must say that it took 
me rather long to understand the problem in its 
technical details; having grasped it, all I could sug- 
gest was to move the Supreme Court by means of a 
letter petition. My strategy there was to argue that 
such a petition could obviously be maintained by 
any citizen because all citizens arenow bound by 
a constitutional fundamental duty to protect 
environment, that the state was violating the direc- 
tive principle on environment, that the fundamental 
right to life guaranteed by Article 21 was being 
taken away without the due process oflaw. The 
mattér, I think, is still with the Supreme Court. The 
Court may have no difficulty with the strategy of 
argumentation. But what could it do by way of pro- 
viding reliefs is an open question. I should venture 
to think, however, that the very fact that the matter 
could be taken to the Court did in some ways assist 
the movement. And the Court certainly can assist 
the farmers by awarding appropriate compensation 
for landscaping, even if the question of whether any 
compensation could be devised for waterlogging may 
remain somewhat intractable. 

Why is there no accountability for irrigation deci- 
sions? Why are technocrats, planners and politicians 
allowed to take conscious decisions in which 
increased soil infertility is the intended (not latent) 
consequence? What remedies do people have when 
it turns out that crop production is actually reduced 
by waterlogging and salinity? Under the general 
principles of law, if a private person or institution 
caused such damage to another’s land, the affected 
party would be entitled to substantial compensation 
and preventive ~reliefs; why should it be different 
when the state is the party causing this avoidable 
damage? To answer these questions, we will have to 
overthrow a neo-colonial legal culture, a process 
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which some of us have been privilged to initiate. 

Take another example, that of the Tehri Dam, 
_ which is going to be the world’s fifth highest rock- 

filled dam. The rock-filled dam was preferred against 
aconcrete dam because of the seismicity of the 
region, about eighty kilometres north of Rishikesh 
in Uttar Pradesh. In 1979, the Tehri Bundh Virodhi 
Sangarsh Samiti asked me the question: can courts 
-help? I looked at the substantial expert evidence, 
including the reports of- Government-appointed 
expert committees (one of which was tempered by 
the Government when it was found to be saying 
things contrary to what the State Government was 
propagating). I was convinced that a strong case 
existed, because location of a dam in a seismic area 
itself, without. more, can be said to consciously jeop- 
ardise the fundamental right to life. The question 
was: which level of litigation one should commend 
— the District Court, the High Court or the Supreme 
Court? If the latter was not persuaded, all will be 
lost. I ultimately opted for a High Court writ, 
though in the event a seif-appointed human rights 
lawyer to whom the matter was entrusted failed us. 
That is another story by itself. The point is: should 
the executive and the technocracy be in the first place 
allowed to take such genocidal decisions (for the 
effect of the dam collapse cannot be contained: it 
would be an ecological catastrophe of severe propor- 
tions)? 

Sometimes, Governments intend to display their 
scrupulous regard for accountability, as happened 
in the wake of the Macchu Dam disaster in Gujarat 
where a Commission on Enquiry was duly appointed. 
But the Commission was speedily wound up when 
evidence started emerging that the disaster was 
caused by human failures. I suggested to the 
Consumer Education and Research Centre, Ahmeda- 
bad, which was in the process of filing a writ some 
strong technical arguments (in effect amounting to 
the proposition that if Commissions of Enquiry 
were to be appointed by governments on matters of 
definite public interest, their power to wind them 
up must also be demonstrably related to such public 
interest) which were accepted by the High Court. 
The case was unfortunately lost in the Supreme 
Court, mostly because of poor argumentative 
strategy. Be that as it may, there exists very little 
jurisprudence on dam disasters. Even the first 
principles of liability and redress remain to be care- 
fully worked out. The result is that dam construc- 


tion, affecting people in myriad ways and ruining 


ecology, is virtually immune from constitutional and 
legal accountability. 

For some years now, I have been trying to mobi- 
lize opinion on a Dam Safety Legislation. (Ideally, 
there ought to be as few dams as possible; but if one 
is not going to achieve this, the second order strate- 
gies have at least to be pursued). I understand that 
a proposal for such legislation exists in the Govern- 
ment files since about 1962. So strong is the lobby 
of Government engineers and private contractors 
that the proposals, in form of a bill, have yet not 
been moved in Parliament. JI also understand that 
the World Bank has been insisting on such a legis- 
lation as a prerequisite for its assistance; obviously, 
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the insistence is not very pressing. This is a clear 
case of privatisation of the state, and infliction of 
cruel costs of the so-called “development” on mil- 
lions of “subjects” by the new rajahs. l 
From my participant-observer involvement in the 
Narmada Dam project, I have gained a filler uñder- 
standing of how even in areas where there exists 
some laws of redress, these actually operate. Pro- 
visions of the Land Acquisition Act are certainly 
not faithfully followed, at least as regards compen- 
sation. Paltry amounts are paid and lands acquired, 
unless social action groups intervene and go so far 
as to move the High Court. Though this is nota 
small example of governmental lawlessness, even 
bigger questions have been raised. .For example, 
the Lalpur Dam struggle reveals that a large number 


‘of villages, beneficiaries of small lift irrigation 


schemes made with people’s participation by self- 
reliant groups (under the leadership of Harivallabh 
Parekh of Rangpur Ashram), were sought to be sub- 
merged although alternate ways of construction 
existed. Intervention at the highest political level 
matched by a remarkably disciplined Gandhian 
struggle (which still continues) have stayed matters 
for a while. The fact that the matter was taken to 
High Court and a compromise reached also assisted 
the struggle. But the hard question is: how are 
decisions on submergence taken? And with what 
developmental rationalities? Should a big dam 
project be allowed to cancel three decades of peace- 
ful developmental work in which among the most 
deprived, dispossessed and disadvantaged peoples of 
India have experimented with self-reliant, alternate 
paths of development? Should so much struggle 
and counter-struggle be necessary to demonstrate 
irrationality of public decisions? Should the state 
not be required to demonstrate its superior rational- 
ity, apart from the discourse of power? 

Some very difficult questions have also been 
recently posed by people’s movements. One of these 
is the demand “‘land for land”. I believe that this is 
a constitutionally valid demand because when 
Article 21 guarantees by way of fundamental rights 
the right to life it means not merely a right to exist 
but a right to Jive. Put another way, there is scope 
for construing the word “life” as meaning “‘life- 
styles”. To remove people from their habitat of 
centuries (which no amount of cash compensation 
can recompense) requires a very strong justification. 
The power of the state is not by itself. such a justi- 
fication, except in societies not aspiring to justice 
and rule of law values. 

The difficulty arises because the demand “land for 
land” translates itself as the demand “‘forest land for 
forest land”. And under the 1980 Act State Govern- 
ments have no power, even if they had the inclina- 
tion, to satisfy this demand. It seems that the Union 
Government regards this demand as unreasonable, . 
as violating the new environment policy stances and 
also as impractical. If one accepts the continuing 
need, despite massive scientific evidence and opinion 
to the contrary, that large dams must continue to 
be constructed, then the argument that this demand 
is impractical has some justification. If one contests 
that premise, the argument has no justification what- 
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éver, Surely, in any event, it should be possible 
to work out for the next two decades the population 
of the actual, imminent and potential oustees in 
relation to available forest space for resettlement 
before the contention could be further debated. All 


said and done, this isa real issue not so much about - 


rehabilitation, but about preservation of cultures, 
life-styles and peoples. The entire model of develop- 
ment is under question as having ethnocidal 
impact. 


THE ESSENTIAL problem underlying all these 
problems is the arrogance of knowledge and power. 
All organic knowledge--~knowledge arising out of 
lived and felt relation with land and -environ- 
ment—is considered worthless in the presence of the 
erudite, specialist knowledge of sciences. The 
scientific and technological experts systematically 
subordinate popular knowledges. people’s move- 
ment, to extend Michel Foucault’s memorable 
words, is nothing else than an insurrection of subju- 
gated knowledges. Even such insurrection is un- 
likely, without sustained struggle, to change the es- 
sentially non-participative character of neo-colonial 
law and administration. The systematic suppression 
of people’s knowledge has many consequences for 
development, some of which are vividly illustrated 
by the following telltale, even if a long, quote from 
a former block development officer in Tamilnadu: 
“The Government is very pessimistic to help the 
agriculturists. - Say, the Cooperative Department 
registers a group of farmers owning two acres 
each. The Agricultural Engineering Department 
must give a bore. But they can delay, asking 
are there any bores working in the surroundings? 
If there are, then no one will bother to come and 
drill another one. They might not fix the bore. 
Or the geologists will get together and say it is 
all shale. There cannot be any water. Once, 
when we were taking up wells for Harijans, in 
one cheri, then BDO, one engineer, and myself 
went there. We looked at the old well and it 
appeared -to be all rock, and we were prepared 
to leave. Ther the Union Chairman came. We 
said we cannot do anything. He immediately 
asked fora crow-bar and threw it in. It got 
stuck in the bottom. Then he had someone go 
in and retrieve it. Then looking at it, he said, 
‘This is only limestone, dig some more. I will 
give the money, but if it gets water, then you 
must pay from the Union.’ Immediately, they 
dug and after only four feet, they got a spring. 
Again in another village, this man went and he 
said go deeper, even though all the scientists 
said no, and sure enough they got good clear 
water. But, for the Government, we have got 
certain principles. That even happened to me, 
when I was BDO at X. J had no water for my 
own family use. There wasa bore but no one 
had surged it because they were afraid there was 
no water. Then I said let us try, and we did we 
get water... 
The trouble is that in the department, they ask 
have you done such and such tests. Not trial 
and error method. But many times the tests 
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show one thing and by trial and error we get 
something else. The trouble is what is needed 
is practical knowledge, and not only tests. In 
each block, they wanted to have 10-15 lift irrig- 
ation societies, but the only thing is to proceed 
with the work. The problem though is to get 
the wells. With all the complications between 
departments, it can take forever. And each de- 
partment wants to show its power by raising ob- 
jections. So, the engineers will have one ob- 
jection, and the geologists some other, and then 
the electricity board also comes. Like that it 
goes. We have created departments for the 
benefit of the public. Now the departments have 
gained importance and no one worries about the 
public. They want to post another man there. 
All for nothing. But if everybody would only 
think that we have got todo for the benefit of 
society with a kind of missionary zeal, if they 
feel it, then they will succeed.’”2? 

The kind of “practical knowledge” and ‘“‘missio- 
nary zeal” referred to in the above passage can come 
only from adoption of procedures and practices 
which respect people’s participation in development 
programmes, whether under legal or administrative 
auspices. The multiplicity of administrative agencies 
involved in any such programmes, manifest in the 
above quoted passage, must be held responsible for 
negating or inhibiting even the minimal scope for 
people’s participation. 

But it would not be wholly true to say that the 
law and its administration in the arena of land use 
and land management has always and altogether 
excluded public participation. It would be mis- 
chievously ironic to refer in this context to laws such 
as the Madras Compulsory Labour Act of 1956 
which provides for compulsory labour for repair and 
maintenance of irrigation and drainage works! The 
requirement of compulsory labour for maintenance 
of such works is no doubt (analytically speaking) 
one form of beneficiary participation. But one talks 
of participation not at such levels but rather at the 
levels of planning and implementation. The nearest 
analogue to this kind of participation that I have 
been able to locate in the area of land use and 
management is the recognition accorded to irrigation 
panchayats.48 But only about six major legislations 
provide for this kind of participation. Even here in 
most cases the participatory roles and responsibilities 
are assigned to gaon sabhas under the panchayati raj 
institutions. The range of irrigation works involved 
is quite minuscule. And the participatory role 
assignments altogether depend on the vicissitudes of 
the panchayati raj institutions which are by now well 
known and elegiacally recalled in scholarly literature 
on the subject.19 

There is a dimension of participation in manage- 
ment other than the beneficiary and people’s partici- 
pation. Unfortunately, even this form of participation 
is also conspicuous by its absence in most arenas, 
including that of land use and land management law 
and administration. This is participation within the 
management frameworks by all its agencies in the 
formulation of policy, its evaluation and its periodic 
reformulation. The land use and management 
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bureaucracy gives fo the outside observer, in most 
areas, the image of a ‘top-down’, rigid hierarchical 
organisation. It has some kind of appearance of a 
para-military organisation, though this analogy may 
not be wholly apt. In characterising administration 
of law and policy in this arena thus, we come more 


sharply to the perception of anti-developmental _ 


costs of such a model of organisation. 

It is clear that the concept of land use and land 
management laws relying on “centralized command 
structures” or hierarchical orderings of a “top-down 
nature’, “one-way downward communications’, 
somewhat “rigid superior-subordinate relations 
defined by prerogatives of rank, impersonality and 
obedience”, prevents vital inputs into the adminis- 
tration of law and policy. 

It is clear first that organisation based on such 
models fosters one-way communication; and this in 
turn deprives it of the top management of ‘inputs’ 
and makes it often look arbitrary to lower adminis- 
trators and affected people. This further contributes 
to cynicism and alienation. 

Second, this kind of one-way communication often 
creates an “‘unbridgeable gap between the adminis- 
trative and operational levels of the organisation”. 
In India, such a feeling is likely to be even more 
persistent and acute, given the wide disparities of 
salaries, status and role facilities. 

There is, third, the consequence of low morale and 
even active antagonism to programmes conceived 
by the top echelons of the administration; ‘“‘lower- 
ranking officials have no stake” in the success of 
such programmes. Frequently, there is not merely 
administrative deviance in the form of rule breaking 
and outright corruption; but deviance takes even 
the shape of sabotaging official policies and pro- 
grammes on the field. 

Fourth, all this leads to the stifling of initiative 
and innovation, basically because of the “‘overdepen- 
dence on authority”. 

Fifth, conflicting sets of role obligations and role 
expectations inevitably arise. Revert for moment to 
our seed inspector who has practically the power of 
life and death over the success of the notified seeds 
policies. And yet he has no say or presence in the 
making or monitoring of the overall policies con- 
cerning the Seeds Act! Compare also the lot of the 
gram sevaks. 

All this leads, sixth, to an under-utilisation of 
human resources, in terms of initiative, innovation 
and talent. Strangely enough, the law administrative 
frameworks in our arena seem to eliminate from 
the policy-making and policy-evaluation processes 
“precisely those members who are in direct contact 
with the clients and who control implementation of 
the policy’’.*° 

Much more could be offered by way of further 
analysis and refinements, and in more concrete context 
of land use and agro-eco-systems law-policy admin- 
istration, But the present exposition should suffice to 
highlight the point that in the absence of participation 
by beneficiaries or people in programmes affecting 
them and in the absence of participation within the 
organisation implementing redistributive and resou- 
rce-use policies, the attainment of developmental 
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goals is bound to remain inefficient, not just in terms 
of attainments of targets of performance (upon which 
so much emphasis is continuously placed) but also 
in terms of efficiency and fairness, and the pace of 
redistributive and allocative changes. 

Whether the present political structure and pro- 
cesses will ever allow entree to such notions and 
devices for participation isan important, and for 
some even the decisive, question. But before this 
question is raised, the notions and devices of 
people’s participation and participation within the 
organisation need to be worked out in the salient 
areas of land management and agro-eco-systems. 
Perhaps, this task itself might facilitate the eventual 
bending of political structures and processes favour- 
ing the values of participation. And itis precisely 
for this mission that jurists, social scientists and 
administrators ought to work together, respecting 
the importance of each other’s discipline and pooling 
the insights of each to arrive not so much at a 
philosophy of participative management but at 
functionally appropriate participative strategies and 
techniques in each arena of resource use and redis- 
tribution. D (Concluded) 
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Bhopal Tragedy : Looking Beyond 


Report of the Delhi Science Forum Team 





The Delhi Science Forum sent an investigation team | 
to Bhopal following the massive gas tragedy in that city. 
at the beginning of December 1984, The report of the 
team, covering various aspects of that “worst ever indu- 
strial accident” and raising a number of crucial questions 
arising from evidence gathered, was released to the press 
by the President of the Forum, P.N. Haksar, on Decem- 
ber 18: In view of the importance of the report, it is 
published here in full. 





Introduction: A Delhi Science Forum team had visited 
Bhopal. They met victims from some of the worst affected 
areas like the Jaiprakash Nagar, Chhola and Kanchi Chhola. 
They contacted operators, engineers working in -Union 
Carbide, doctors and scientists who gave insights and specific 
information. We are extremely grateful to all those who 
helped us in the formulation of our statement. DSF 
presents below the report based on its visit, the discussions 
the team had with different people in Bhopal and the back- 
ground material its members have collected in respect of 
the entire episode. The report raises all those issues which 
require to be posed and answered so that the scientific com- 
munity and the people at large may derive correct lessons 
and direction for the future. 
for which DSF wishes to seek-answers from the official team 


of scientists and technologists entrusted with the task of, 


unravelling the tragedy of Bhopal. 

The tragedy has brought to the fore several issues: those 
which would need immediate action by the Government to 
cope with the situation created by the disaster in Bhopal 
and those aspects which are general in nature and would 
have to be addressed by revamping the existing executive 
measures and legislation having bearing on the occurrence 
and management of disasters like the one which occurred 
in Bhopal. It also calls for strengthening of the institutions 
concerned with research, monitoring and control of delayed 
effects and second order impacts, monitoring and regulation 
of environmental pollution and occupational industrial health 
hazards. All these issues require immediate action. 

The team reached Bhopal on December 9 morning. Fear, 
panic, confusion and helplessness still gripped Bhopal, the 
scene of the worst ever accident. The disaster in Bhopal has 
been universally recognised as the worst ever industrial 
accident. The inhabitants of Bhopal were living in constant 
fear of the possible recurrence of further leakage of MIC and 
other toxic chemicals still left in the factory’s facilities. 
Thousands of innocent people, mostly belonging to poverty- 
stricken sections, were still in the hospitals. Many had return- 
ed from the hospitals but continued to suffer from the effects 
of the gas. There were others who were showing signs of the 
delayed effects. The situation in Bhopal had left people totally 
shattered and many were beginning to leave the city. 

We shall begin first with the Medical Report which gives an 
idea about*what needs to be done immediately to provide 
relief, succour and treatment to all the affected persons. 

Medical Report: Victims began arriving in hospitals broadly 
with the following symptoms. (Details based on the interviews 
we had with the medical aid teams working in different affect- 
ed areas and hospitals); a. Severe chest congestion. b. Foreign 
body sensation in the eyes. c. Diminished and blurred vision. 
d. Whiteness in the eye. e. Frothing at the mouth. f. Headache 
and giddiness. g. Sore throat. h. Pain and burning sensation 
in the chest. i. Coughing and breathlessness. j. Vomiting. 

- k. Abdominal cramps. 7. Diarrhoea. m. Swelling of legs. 
n. Palpitation. o, Vomiting of blood. p. Weakness of tongue 
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It also raises several questions > 


and limbs. g. Paralysis. r. Stupor. s. Chills. £. Cold/clammy 
skin. u. Coma. y. Fever. i 

Severe chest congestion was present in almost 100 per cent 
cases and eye problem in 90 per cent cases. Nearly all come 
plained of symptoms related to chest (pain, cough and breath- 
Jessness). Headache, giddiness, vomiting were also very 
common complaints. Symptoms related to abdominal pain 
were less common. Diarrhoea was being experienced in about 
10 per cent of the cases. ~ 

Clinical picture of the victims who presented themselves 
after some delay does not differ much except in the following 
ways: (a) Eye problems were somewhat less. (6) Fever, chills 
and chest complaints were common suggesting development 
of secondary infections. (e) Many patients had earlier ex- 
perienced a little discomfort and some of these had to be 
hospitalised. (d) Many had been discharged earlier without 
proper treatment. 

There were no signs of jaundice cyanocis (that is, bluish or 
purplish discoloration of skin and mucus membrane due to 
reduced or altered amounts of haemoglobins). Skin/mucus 
membrane of mouth were not involved. 

Line of Treatment: No official Jine of treatment was available 
till the team left Bhopal (December 11). No specific antidotes 
for MIC poisoning were available to the doctors. Sodium 
thiosulphate was used in certain cases suspecting cyanide 
poisoning, on December 10 and 11 but given up later as not 
found effective. General lines of treatment were as follows: 
(i) To reduce inflammatory conditions, intramuscular deca- 
dron, i.e., steriods, was administered. (ii) Aminophyllin 
intramuscular injections were given as broncho dilators. 
(iif) Antacids were administered to reduce stomach irritations. 

Apart from these some intramuscular and intravenous pre- 
parations of atropine sulphate, adrenaline, lasix, nekethena- 
mide were also administered. To start with, treatment followed 
from the belief that the patients had suffered from some 
kind of phosphorous poisoning. The injections were being 
given on the indications not specified. In the Initial period 
atropine sulphate was injudiciously and widely administered 
and only later, after five days, was it stopped, on the ground 
that itis making secretions viscid, causing tachcardia and 
producing myscardialanoxamia (i.e., oxygen requirements of 
heart increases due to this treatment). 

In the same fashion, Lasix was also later stopped since it 
was causing dehydration. Adrenaline and nekethenamide were 
used less frequently. Injections of sequil were used against 
vomitting. Widely administered tablets were adminiphyllin, 
antacids and Avil. Antibiotics and corticosteroids which were 
essential were not available in sufficient quantities. 

Sulpha or antibiotic drops were used for eye problems. The 
use of other drugs like atropine and corticosteroids became 
controversial and there was total confusion regarding the use 
of these drugs. Finally, their use was declared to be non- 
essential in all cases by experts who arrived from Delhi. While 
patients slowly recovered from complaints of blurred and 
diminished vision, nothing can be said definitively about cases 
where eyes were severely affected. 

Results known from post-mortem and other studies: Autopsy 
findings have revealed cerebal oedema apart from massive 
pulmonary oedema; massive destruction of lung tissues; 
damaged liver and kidneys; and anagolous coagulation of 
blood, i.e., large amounts of blood coagulated leaving parts of 
the circulatory system completely drained of blood. There 
were cases of hearts full of coagulated blood as well as cases 
of hearts drained of all blood. As mentioned elsewhere in this 
report, cyanide was also found in the blood. 

Pathology reports show leucocytosis (increased levels of 
polymorphs) and increased blood urea which in certain cases 
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had gone up to 80 to 90 per cent as compared to normal levels 
of 20 to 40 per cent. 

Studies of water bodies in the severely affected areas show 
fish mortality rates of up to 70 per cent and complete elimi- 
nation (100 per cent mortality) of fingerlings. 

Casualties: The tragedy at Bhopal has parallel only in the 
use of poisonous gases in chemical warfare. Phosgene, small 
amounts of which were present in the nearly 45 tons of MIC 
which got released into the atmosphere of Bhopal and 
_ neighbouring areas, was in fact used in World Wars I and II 

and the Iran-Iraq war. Given the nature of these gases and 
due to the fact that a substantial section of the population 
was also exposed to them in non-lethal.doses, the effects of 
which could manifest over long periods of time, makes it 
difficult to arrive at definite estimates of the casualties. 

The DSF team would at this stage make a conservative 
estimate df nearly 5,000 deaths, although estimates quoted in 
Bhopal vary from 2,000 (quasi-official estimate) to 10,000. 
Many of the medical teams engaged in relief operations (for 
instance from Gandhi Medical College, Bhopal) tend to agree 
with our estimate. 

The total number of people severely affected could be put 
at around 20,000 (excluding delayed effects cases). Considering 
the immediate impact zone of the accident, the total number 
of people requiring serious medical attention and follow-up 
can undoubtedly be placed at around 50,000. The total popu- 
lation of the area immediately affected by the gas spread is 
about 2.5 lakh of which nearly 1.5 lakh live in areas over 
which the gas settled in high concentration. The vast majority 
of the population in the most affected areas live at or below 
subsistence levels. ° 

Medium and long-term effects: As mentioned earlier, 
cyanides were noted in the blood of those who fell victim to 
the gas. Reasons for the formation of cyanide in the blood- 
stream are yet unknown although it is speculated that same 
of the reactions of MIC with blood haemoglobins would have 
led to this. Due to the guidelines issued to investigating 
scientists emphasising tests for MIC-related compounds, very 
little is known of the effects due to phosgene poisoning. The 
team is of the opinion, that both MIC and phosgene were 
present in the gas clouds that had spread over a large, densely 
populatéd area: trdces of phosgene are always present in the 
MIC tank since it is used as inhibitor. l 

The team, after consultations with various scieñtists and 
medical experts, is convinced of the need to look for the 
effects that a mixture of large amounts of MIC and very small 
amounts ‘of phosgene could have, as almost certainly is the 
case in the Bhopal tragedy. The team shares the appre- 
hensions of a number of medical workers who fear large-scale 
outbreak’ of: delayed effects and secondary infections as well 
as relapses. 

As pointed out earlier, the vast majority of the most severely 
affected people are those living in near-starvation conditions. 
Many of them already suffer from various types of diseases 
especially those related to the chest and weakness of body due 
to overwork and under-nutrition. Already victims of over- 
exertion and occupational hazards, the colonies they live in 
now resound with the sound of coughing and gasping. Very 
soon they will have to either return to work or starve. 

All this would imply a delayed outbreak of bronchial 
diseases, TB, and various forms of allergic conditions. The 
health of pregnant women and infants is still an open question 
‘as are possible genetic effects. The very fact that MIC would 
give an endless variety of products on reaction with other 
organic molecules under various conditions that obtain in the 
living organism would tend to confirm these fears. Almost 
every type of catalyst which helps MIC give different kinds of 
reaction-products with other organic molecules is clearly 
present in the living organism. aa 

The DSF team is of the opinion that on the basis of avail- 
able meteorological and topographical data of Bhopal 
detailed gas diffusion modelling and simulation studies of the 
dispersion pattern of the gas discharge into the atmosphere 
need to be undertaken. The team found it impossible to get 
any data on the exiting: concentration levels of ; MIC, 
phosgene, carbon monoxide and other compounds which are 
bound to be present in varying degrees of concentration at 
various distances from the UCIL plant and at different 
heights. It is fairly certain that no such studies or air sampies 
have been undertaken by the expert team entrusted with this 
job. If such studies have not yet been carried out, the public 
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needs to be told of the exact nature of the studies undertaken 

so far. Given the fact that the highly sophisticated equipment 

required to carry out such detailed studies is not available: at. 
Bhopal, it is necessary-to collect samples and despatch them 

to places where such equipment is available. It has also come 

to the notice of the team that fish, plant and animal tissue 

samples are still only in the process of being sent to the ITRC 

for detailed tests (on December 11, 1984). 

The toxic gases, on reaction with water and various organic 
materials (plant and animal tissues specially in living condi- 
tion), give rise to a large number of complex products many 
of which are highly toxic. The possibility thus exists of cattle 
feeding on affected plants, and contaminated animal and plant 
products being consumed later on by human population. The 
biological manification of the concentration levels in this 
manner is well-known as in the case of mercury poisoning 
through consumption of fish which is well known to the 
scientific community. Also well known is the presence of 
DDT in mother’s milk, resulting from slow accumulation of 
DDT by cosumption of foodgrain having traces of such 
chemicals. 

As regards water, the DSF team is doubtful if detailed. 
sampling has been done. A large number of samples have 
certainly been collected. However, they are mainly from the 
two big lakes (Upper and Lower Lakes of Bhopal). The small 
ponds and other such sources of water which are often the 
main sources for the poor in many parts of the affected areas 
have hardiy been subjected to intensive sampling and tests. 

The short and long term effects of the massive MIC pollu- 
tion on crops and vegetation deserves to be intensively studied 
for the contamination of vegetables as well as the effect of the 
toxic gases on plant growth, and heredity of standing crops 
and vegetable in the area within the gas spread. Dr R.H. 
Riccharia, at one time director of the Central Rice Research 
Institute, has pointed out that nuclear abnormality was bound 
to occur in plants exposed to MIC and has suggested the need 
to identify cultivated fields with standing crops, in the area 
within a distance of 50 km from the site of UCIL. According 
to Dr Riccharia samples of the harvests in February-March 
next of all the standing crops falling within these areas must 
be taken up for analysis. 

Lack of sophisticated equipment and instrumentation seve- 
rely impedes the investigation. Another major handicap for 
the scientist members of the team constituted by Government 
as well as those working independently on their own — is the 
lack of up-to-date scientific literature on various aspects. In 
the face of such difficulties scientists have found it nearly 
impossible to evolve methods, for instance, on non-destructive 
testing of phosgene. Much of the results of the findings in 
these areas are also quite likely to have never been published 
given the enormous significance such data has for chemical 
warfare. Such information is of immediate importance in 
dealing with the fall-out of the present tragedy. The world 
at large must know all aspects of poisoning due to such toxic 
gases. 

In sharp contrast to the total clamp-down on information 
and discouragement to Indian scientists willing to undertake 
independent studies, is the complete freedom with which such 
foreign “experts? who are known to be associated with the 
foreign defence research laboratories, are collecting detailed * 
information, in Bhopal. They are also conducting detailed 
studies on their own. Concern has quite rightly been voiced, 
at least in some sections of the press, of their implication. 
Such studies, meant for chemical warfare data-gathering, must’ 
be immediately stopped. 

Health care and monitoring of the affected population and 
areas: A machinery must be set up for health care and moni- 
toring of the affected population in the area which can also 
involve the entire people of the area and non-governmental 
organisations. The following aspects need to be covered in 
this scheme: (/) Immediate setting up of health care machi- 
nery, specifically for these areas with close links to the com- 
munity. (2) Preparation of detailed medical histories of all 
families in the affected area, without delay, so that the later 
evolution of their medical histories could be kept track of. 
(3) Periodical medical examination, of the families and up- 
dating of their medical histories. (4) Ensuring that all deaths 
and births are recorded in the area with medical reports on 
the causes in case of death and health conditions of infants 
and mothers in case of births. (5) Recording of incidence of 
respiratory and lung diseases including T.B., pleurisy, allergic 
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conditions, asthma, cancer, etc. (6) Recording of the inci- 
dence of outbreak of infections and the level of immunity of 
_the people in-these areas to the diseases. (7) Recording of the 
incidence of liver and kidney related disorders including out- 
. break of jaundice. (8) Survey for the incidence of neurologi- 
cal and mental disorders. (9) Survey for the effects on live- 
stock and vegetation. (/0) Detailed monitoring of plant, 
animal and aquatic life for genetic defects and other long- 
term effects. (7I) Standing crops in the area of gas spread be 
subject to detailed investigations by agricultural experts. 
With respect to the above it should be noted that this was 
the first major accident involving release of MIC as a gas. 
All previous accidents relating to MIC have been the leaks of 
MIC as liquid in small quantities. There is no detailed 
information available regarding the effects of MIC and 


possible line of treatment to be followed to control the dela- 


yed effects. There is hardly any authoritative scientific work 
available on the consequences of exposure to MIC. Despite 
widespread use of methylisocynate, the world scientific com- 
munity has done little work on the consequences of exposure 


to MIC. Inferences about long-term consequences of Bhopal! - 


tragedy are based mainly On available knowledge of the 
related substances like toloune diisocynate widely used in the 
manufacture of various polymers. 

In the monitoring and relief operations, the machinery 
should involve the widest cross section of the scientific com- 
munity including voluntary organisations. Involvement of 
the voluntary non-governmental scientific and technical 
organisations is a must for the Government if it has to restore 
the faith of people and succeed in reaching all the victims of 
the gas tragedy for medical relief. Apart from involvement of 


the voluntary scientific effort in restoring the faith of people; 
education of the public has emerged to be a priority task. 


which should be tackled on an urgent basis. 


Disaster: Mode and Background: The crucial question of* 


how a calamity of such gruesome enormity occurred cannot 
be seen in isolation from the complete subordination of safety 
codes, preventive maintenance and manpower policies to the 
singular task of increasing returns. This would become clear 
when a variety of information on the operation of the plant 
and the sequence of events at UCIL on December 2/3, 1984, 
” are pieced together to give a self-consistent explanation. 


Confusion surrounding the nature of.the gas — whether it 


. was MIC, phosgene or a mixture of the two or something 
else — can be removed only when the complete process 
details of the UCIL plant,a closely-guarded secret of UCC 
(USA), is unravelled. However, contrary to the claims of 
UCIL, the information we gathered from the workers at 
UCIL, Bhopal, on the sequence of operations and the factory 
layout, unambiguously shows thata very small amount of 
phosgene is allowed to be presentin MIC as an inhibitor 
that prevents the onset of self-addition reactions like dimer 
and trimer formation inthe stored MIC. Various other 
‘compounds are included to prevent runaway reactions. All 
these substances are carefully monitored: excess amounts of 
these traces must be controlled since they may also act as 
catalysts for several uncontrolled reactions. It is not known 


whether these control standards were maintained und how > 


many of them had been sacrificed for economy reasons. 

Several parts of the safety system comprising the Relief 
Vent Valve Header (RVVH), the Vent Gas Scrubber (VGS), 
and the Flare Tower were hardly in satisfactory condition. 
At the time of accident a vent line leading into RVVH was 
being washed, the line connecting VGS to the flare tower was 
master carded for repairs, the motors meant for pumping 
caustic solution into VGS were down and certain meters in 
the control panel mynitoring the MIC tanks were mal- 
functioning. l l 

The chilling unit had been switched off as an economy 
measure. Many valves, vent lines, feed lines, etc, are in poor 
condition; items which should have been replaced every six 
months have been over-used for. two years. Poorly maintained 
valves, feed lines, and equipment could lead to conditions 
where certain chemicals could gain entry into parts of the 
plant where their presence, even if in minute quantities, can 
start off runaway reactions. i 

It is possible that the attempt to pressurise tank E-610 
further damaged things and may have caused RD to rupture. 
If RV also was passing, nitrogen could have escaped into 
- RVVH in which case the pressure gauge would not have 
. registered. i 
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- E-610) through mixing of water or caustic. 


The faulty safety valves and the ruptured disc could have 
thus facilitated the entry of small amounts of water, caustic 
solution or vapours into the storage tanks, It is evident from 
literature on chemical technology that even small quantities 
of these substances are sufficient to start off various types of 
highly exothermic (heat generating) reactions. These subs- 
tances could thus provide the necessary heat and act as 
catalysts for several reactions like dimer, trimer or even 
polymer formation. The rapid heating of MIC would Jead 
to fast gasification, MIC being highly volatile with BP of only 
39.1° C. The consequent pressure-build-up inside the tank 
would release the gas into the RVVH. These reactions are 
totally uncontrollable. Build-up of pressure and temperature 
can then cease only when the tank gets emptied. 

The various facts relating to the accident seem to fit 
these possibilities. When the control room noticed that the 
meter readings relating to tank E-610 were indicative of 
malfunction, the instrumentation centre of UCIL was prompt- 
ly informed. The decision to feed MIC into SEVIN plant 
from E-611 following the failure to feed it from E-—610 was 
taken in consultation with the plant authorities. At around 
11 p.m. on December 2, the second shift workers had noticed 
temperature rising in tank E-610. Since this signalled a 
significant development, senior plant officials were informed 
and a mention of suspected MIC leakage entered into the log 
book. Senior officials of UCIL including the Manager were 
on the spot to monitor the developments and issue necessary 
guidelines. Around 11.30 p.m., even though the develop- 
ments were getting out of control, no effort was made to 
initiate steps for alerting the people in the neighbouring areas. 
It must have been clear to the top officials of UCIL that the 
way things were going, even the possibility of an explosion of 
the MIC storage tank was on the cards. 

The build-up of reactions were aided by the lack of chilling 
of the tank. It has already been mentioned that the chilling 
unit had been switched off as an economy measure. 

Many features of the accident point to the possibility of the 
onset of uncontrolled reactions in the MIC tank (tank No 
Water was dis- 
covered by the workers after the accident when they drained 
the vent lines connecting the tank E-610 and RVVH. Similar- 
ly, caustic was found in the RVVH when the workers in 
emergency shift opened it on December, 10. If this indeed was 
the case many questions come to the fore. If samples of 
stored MIC from each of the storage tanks are tested every 
day for control standards and found to be contamination free 
in the quality tests in the analysis laboratory of UCIL, how 
did uncontrolled reactions set in? Could large amounts of 
water enter the tank as many think, passing through the 
valves that isolated the tank/RVVH from the vent line that 
was being washed, the one way relief valve (RV) and the 
rupture disc (RD) of the MIC tank? Could such flow backs 
into the tanks go unnoticed or were the monitoring facilities 
in the control room woefully inadequate to monitor such 
hazardous developments? What were the facilities, or did 
any facilities exist at all, at the UCIL to cope with the possi- 
bilities of rapid build-up thermic reactions due to contami- - 
nation of MIC in the storage tank? Can the rate of oufiow 
(nearly one ten per minute), the rate temperature and pressure 
build up etc. be sufficiently accounted for by the reactions that 
could have triggered off these developments? All these 
questions and many more would have to be answered in a 
consistent manner. 

The exact process used and much of the information on the 
hundreds of reactions of MIC with other inorganic and 
organic compounds are all well guarded secrets of the UCC 
(USA), However, even, without detailed knowledge of the 
process used the known reactions of MIC should give us 
clues as to the various possibilities such as self addition 
reactions (dimer and trimer formation), polymerisation etc, 
in the presence of certain chemicals or water which could 
have somehow found their way into the MIC tank. However, 
in order to gain entry to the MIC tank-these chemicals or 
water would have to get through the relief valve (RV) which 
is meant to open only when pressure exceeds the permitted 
limit insidejthe MIC tank. Even if the RV was faulty or 
passing while in the normally closed condition, chemicals or 
water did pass through in whatever small quantities through 
the RV, still in order to come into contact with the MIC, it 
has to penetrate through the rupture disc (RD) as well. The 
RD, which is gas-tight seal, is designed to rupture only when 
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thie pressure builds up inside the tank beyond a certain thre- 
shold value set at a value lower than the set value of the RV. 
Since RD acts as a gas-tight seal till it is ruptured by the 
éxcessive pressure build up chemicals could have reached 
MIC only if this seal was also faulty. (See diagram of RV-RD 
assembly). l 

“There were several indications that all was not well with 
the MIC tank E-610 and its valves. Many pieces of the puzzle 
would seem to fit together when the information gathered 
from workers manning different parts of the plant or engaged 
in ‘repair work are sorted out. 

- The fact that many things were wrong with tank E-610 is 
curiously enough and easiest to confirm. At least from the 
30th November, 1984 if not before, the meters monitoring 
the tank were giving abnormally low pressure (whereas a pres- 
sure of 20 PSI gauge is normal, E-610 meter was showing 
only 2 PSI gauge). It is not.known whether this was in fact 
due to fanlty meter or due to the inability of the tank to 
maintain pressure, If the latter was indeed the case, the meter 
would have indicated low pressure irrespective of whether it 
was faulty or not. In the case of former eventuality, pressure 
build up would not be noticed at all. 

* It is not known that what corrective measures were taken 
or whether any effort was made to ascertain the condition of 
the rupture disc (RD) and the overall condition of tank No. 
E-610. Ifthe RD had ruptured, the pressure guage connected 
between RD and RY should indicate build up of pressure (it 
would otherwise read zero). (It needs to be noted that this 
crucial pressure gauge has to be manually monitored and is 
neither Jinked to the control room nor to an automatic 
warning alarm. In the West Virgina Plant of UCC it is linked 
both to an automatic warning system as well as the control 
room). It is not known whether these aspects were checked 
up evér since the abnormal readings were observed in the 
control room. However, it is known that efforts were made 
on December 2 to pressurise E-610 by pumping in nitrogen. 
Nevertheless, the control panel reading did not show any 
change. It seems as if the meters were stuck or inoperative. 
Subsequently, an attempt was made to feed the SEVIN plant 
with MIC from Tank E-610. The attempt, however, failed 
and SEVIN plant was instead fed from MIC tank E-611. 

_ Because of the secretiveness of the UCC management about 
the various chemical processes involved the plant operators 
had hardly any knowledge of the full implications of the 
operations they were performing in the plant. As part of the 
economy drive, rigorous training and education of the 
workers had also suffered. Induction of inadequately trained 
workers to fill in the gap left by the exodus of trained workers 
also resulted in poor safety discipline. Maybe the workers 
did not raise a hue and cry about these various economy 
measures which had dangerous consequences because of their 
ignorance of the full implications. . 

In the company’s economy drive, measures of retrenchment, 
incentives for voluntary retirement and policy on workload 
manning and training have been prominent during the last 
two years. A large number of skilled and well trained 
personnel have left the firm. The company has been giving 
incentives for voluntary retirement, offering additional bene- 
fits ranging from Rs. 12000 to 25000 for different level of 
middle level technical manpower. The company also has 
been taking economy measures in respect of manning of the 
plant. For the MIC plant where there used to be earlier 8—9 
operators, the company has reduced the strength to five with 
one extra in emergency. This resulted not only in increased 
workload for the remaining personnel but also stationing of 
untrained personnel in various crucial sections of the plant. 
Also the fail-safe principle of having one additional person 
besides the minimum necessary at each station (e.g. staff of 
three at the 15 feet wide control panel had been reduced to 
one) — which had been dramatically emphasised while the 
plant was being set up-had been abandoned. _ 

It is clear that the company’s drive for making profits and 
effecting economies has been at the expense of safety and well 
being of its workers and that of the city’s population. The 
scope of enquiry must be widened to include investigations 
into all the economy measures implemented by the manage- 
ment in the last few years. Full implications of the incident 
and the lessons that need to be drawn would become clearer 
only when all the above raised issues are seen in their inter- 
connections and full scope and brought into the ambit of the 


enquiry underway. 
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Technology Transfer: Lessons for the future: What are the 
lessons to be drawn to ensure that such a disastrous tragedy 
does not repeat? The first step is to fully understand the 
Bhopal accident in all its dimensions. Such an inquiry must 
cover not only the sequence of events on the fateful day, the 
pattern of failures in the plant, but also the very policies and 
agreements which form the all-important backdrop to the 
disaster. In the long term, it is the general question of techno- 
logy transfer, its evaluation and monitoring, which must be 
addressed in order to strengthen Indian S & T expertise and 
its abilities to prevent and tackle such industria] accidents. ` 

This section, therefore, looks at the UCIL Bhopal plant 
itself. What is the technology involyed? What safety equipment 
was made available? In sum, what were the modalities of the 
technology transfer from UCC, USA? 

The UCIL uses two lethal compounds — Methyl isocynate 
(MIC) and phosgene for thé production of the pesticide 
carbaryl (Sevin) at its Bhopal plant. Production of carbaryl 
using imported MIC was started in 1969. In 1973 the company 
entered into an agreement with UCC (USA) obtaining the 
technology for production of MIC which confmenced in 1980. 

Right from the beginning, the plant was beset with acci- 
dents. Contrary to the impression sought to be created by 
UCC, USA, that their hands are clean, it has become clear 
that the basis for the present tragedy had actually been laid in 
the very technology that was transferred to India for the 
Bhopal plant. Some reports have been suggested that the MIC 
plant at Bhopal was transferred second-hand from the MIC 
plant at Danbury, USA, while others claim that Canada had 
earlier refused permission to site this plant which was then 
shipped off to Bhopal. In any case, the obsolete and perhaps 
unsafe MIC plant was first tagged on to the carbaryl pesticide 
production plant in operation since 1969 using imported MIC. 

The imported plant had a production capacity far greater 
than the production planned for the Bhopal factory. Demand 
for MIC-bascd pesticides in India has been far below the 
output possible from the Bhopal plant. The Bhopal plant had 
thus been running steadily under-capacity. The problem of 
high cost of maintenance was, therefore, already partly built- 
in. The Bhopal and American plants, although identical in 
production systems, differ in respect of instrumentation and 
controls employed. The American plant in West Viginia 
employed computerised safety system (introduced in the early 
70s itself) which is absent in Bhopal plant. 'Most of the 
controls in the Bhopal plant have to be manually monitored 
and operated, 

The Bhopal plant employs obsolete technology which can 
be seen from the fact that the latest process patented by UCC, 
USA employs a two-step process: first, reaction of sodium-l- 
napthoxide with. phosgene and second, the intermediate gained 
is reacted with methylamine to give 1-napthyl-n-methyl- 
carbamate avoiding the problem of production and storage of 
toxic MIC. Although this process too uses phosgene in the 
manufacture, since phosgene is not stored in large quantities ' 
and is produced in a continuous process, the technology 
poses less dangers. In Europe, too, processes using stored- 
MIC are not in use. 

The UCC (USA)’s insistence that the American management 
was not negligent, has nothing to do with the tragedy in 
Bhopal, that it was the Indian management which messed up. 
things in Bhopal is clearly only a blatant attempt to save the 
parent company from charges of criminal negligence and the 
wrath of the people. In the Bhopal plant, accidents had 
occurred even earlier when UCC experts were very much in 
the Bhopal plant. For a company which has plants running 
all over the world and claims to be operating them accident 
free, UCIL’s record is rather poor, since its inception in 1969, 

The first accident took place on November 24, 1978, with a 
fire in the naphthol stores of the factory, resulting in a loss of 
property worth Rs 6.2 million. The accident occurred when 
sparks from a welding rod fell on the naphthol stock. 

The first major accident took place in December, 1981, 
when a plant operator, Mohammad Asharaf succumbed to 
phosgene leaking out of the MIC plant. A month later again 
on February 10, 1982, 25 workers were severely affected by 
phosgene leakage. On October 5, 1982, around midnight, 
again in the MIC plant, an accident took place. The cause of 
the accident was failure of the mechanical reel in the phosgene 
pump. Vodekar, an operator in the MIC plant, was opening 
the valve when the flange joining the pipelines gave way under 
a lot of pressure and the mixutre consisting of MIC, HCI and 


chloroform leaked out into the atmosphere. The workers in 
the plant had to run away and the siren had to be sounded. 
Residents in the localities nearby went through an experience 
similar in kind, though not in magnitude, to that on the night 
of December 2-3. There have also been reports that two years 
ago, in 1982, when the plant observed a ‘safety week’, on the 
last day, when the celebrations were to culminate in a public 
function, three accidents occured as a result of which the 
management had to call off the function. 

Union Carbide USA cannot escape blame by releasing 
internal reports of the company and diverting the responsi- 
bility for this accident on to the Indian management and 
technicians at Bhopal. The implication of releasing the 
report of the expert team now, which was prepared in May, 
1982 by the parent company, is that even though the Indian 
managers had been warned wellintime they had failed to 
take affective corrective measures. Union Carbide USA has 
more than 50 per cent equity in UCIL. The US management 
and the Indian management are clearly equally responsible 
and have to explain why the implementation of the expert 
recommendations was allowed to be so lax and so slow when 
the expert team nominated by the US management had 
warned of the potential danger in no uncertain terms. 

Decisions on investment diversification and staffing policy, 
also come within the purview of powers delegated to the 
Indian board in which the US representatives are well entr- 
enched in and play a critical role. UCC (USA) stakes in the 
Bhopal plant are quite high. Interests in pesticides constitute 
a strategic business area for Union Carbide. The Bhopal 
plant, and the R & D Idboratories attached to it, provide 
technical facilities, data and raw materials for UCC subsi- 
diaries in-all countries of South and South-east Asia. 
Fortunes of Bhopal plant are thus regularly monitored by the 
US management. 

In 1983, when the know-how agreement for MIC produc- 
tion technology between UCIL and UCC was renewed, the 
management specifically promised the Indian Government 
that it would ensure transfer of know-how for safety equip- 
ment and techniques required to tackle emergencies like 
‘sudden release of gases and fire accidents. The promise was 
made earlier in September, 1982 also when UCIL had sought 
the letters of intent for the manufacture of 200 tonnes of 
methabenzthiazuron and 50 tonnes of propour per annum. 
Why were these promises not fulfilled? 

The fact of the matter is thatthe parent firm has never 
wanted to part fully with the know-how package to India. 
The technology itself is governed by the rather heavily restric- 
tive American Export Regulations. This technology is placed 
in the Munitions list under the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulation (ITAR) Act and administered by the Department 
of Commerce and Department of State in consulation with the 
Department of Defence. India is a “‘Category V” country 
under the US Export Regulations requiring case-by-case 
analysis. Whereas an exception was made during 1978-79 in 
terms of the regulations to export this technology to India, 
other technologies, which had dual-use implications such as 
spare parts for the nuclear-power programme, components of 
launch vehicles and computers were not allowed or the appli- 
cations left pending. Itis believed that the permission for 
export of this technology was granted because it did not 
involve transfer of the latest technology but only an obsolete 
one. 

Even for this obsolete technology, secrecy of the highest 
order is expected to be maintained by employees of UCIL. 
So absolutely rigid is Union Carbide’s monopoly and control 
over information on the process that its employees, at the 
time of appointment, are bound by a secrecy agreement, 
proscribing them from divulging any technical information to 
outsiders. Employees are never permitted, not even during 
training, to take the company’s specialised literature and 
safety manuals outside its premises. Notes can be taken down 
only with the sanction of the Manager. The manuals them- 
selves are kept in the safe custody of the manager. All these 
restrictions stipulated by the UCIL board, where UCC (USA) 
representatives are well represented, are responsible to quite 
a large extent for the paucity of information on MIC and the 
production processes. 

R & D in Bhopal: The deaths in Bhopal are a sad commen- 
tary on the absence of technology assessment and implemen- 
tation of safe-guards in the decision making processes with 
respect to foreign collaborations approval and recognition of 
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in-house R & D. In order that these deaths may not have 
been in vain, the governmental authorites owe it to the people 
of this country that effective mechanisms are instituted to 
monitor, regulate and contro! the foreign collaborations, 
especially in the areas involving any hazards whatsoever. It 
needs to be noted that at present the information called for 
approvals of foreign collaborations and in-house R & D 
recognition and renewal do not focus on pertinent scientific 
and technological details and their in-depth assessment by the 
S & T experts from the national laboratories, engineering and 
design organisations and in-house R & D of the public sector 
undertakings. Far greater modalised focus is required in the 
decision making and regulatory and follow up measures 
related to: foreign collaboration approvals; in-house R & D 
recognition and renewal. 

Apart from the regulatory and follow-up mechanisms 
related to import of technology and R & D, immediate atten- 
tion would have to be paid to: (i) location policy; (ii) factory 
laws; (iii) specific safety measures to be instituted under 
labour laws; (iv) Acts related to production and use of pesti- 
cides, drugs, dyes, foodstuffs, etc; (v) laws relating to com- 
pensation; (vi) law relating to punitive action; (vii) executive 
mechanisms to implement and monitor the above. 

In the course of investigations made by DSF, we also come 
across an intriguing aspect of an R & D set up in whtch the 
company has continued to expand investment despite the 
Josses in the plant because of which the management had 
taken steps like retrenchment, giving incentives for voluntary 
retirement and imposing a new manning policy. So much 
was the rationalisation in the investments in plant, that the 
economy measure began telling on the safety, and mainte- 
nance and repairs. The R & D unit in Bhopal was set up in 
1976 with an investment of Rupees 20 crores which has been 
increasing. This increase in the investments includes setting 
up of the new pilot plants and addition of highly trained 
manpower. During the last three years itself, the company 
has recruited 8 Ph Ds, 13 M Scs, 6 Graduates and three 
undergraduates in the R & D laboratories attached to the 
Bhopal plant. 
` The research is aimed at the development of pesticides 
suitable for tropical conditions and the facilities, reputed to 
be among the best in the world, includes three green houses 
having approx. 2700 sq ft total area and having controlled 
temperature, humidity and lighting conditions, 5 insect rearing 
laboratories having controlled temperatures, humidity and 
lighting conditions where in major rice insect pests are reared 
and an experimental farm of 2 hectares where experiments to 
determine residues on tobacco, chiJly, cotton, potato, pulses, 
onion, etc are in progress. The R & D laboratories in Bhopal 
has even exported process design and manufacturing techno- 
logy for TEMIK and SEVEN and their formulations involv- 
ing know-how for production of lethal compounds, like MIC 
and phosgene, respectively to France and Indonesia. Recently, 
the UCIL R & D laboratories has also entered into a collabo- 
ration agreement with the UCC, USA to conduct experiments 
to synthesize new molecules, test them on tropical pests at 
Bhopal and supply the research data for an annua! fee of 
US $ 3,00,000. The company is conducting also biological 
research related to identification and collection of germplasm 
for the rice varieties in the area of North-eastern region of 
the country. 

It must be noted that this R & D covers the grey area bet- 
ween peaceful application and biological warfare. The 
company has been claiming income tax exemption for this in- 
house R & D work. It should be stressed here that under the 
Indian Income Tax laws, such examples are confined to the 
R & D in the line of production. The question arises, given 
the differential investments in and utilisation of the produc- 
tion and R & D facilities, whether the production is not 
merely a cover for the R & D activities. 

The DSF expects the terms of reference of the on-going 
enquiry to be expanded so as to include these aspects also. 
There is an essential need for new mechanisms to ensure that 
the people of this country will never be guinea pigs and 
subject to inhuman degradation for purposes of war. 

Crisis Management: It is self-evident that even the enact- 
ment and enforcement of all these laws do nat obviate the 
need for institutionalised mechanisms to deal with crises, 
such as the Bhopal tragedy, as and when they occur. Such 
mechanisms, evolved _and implemented with full public 
participation, would include emergency drills, appropriate 
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medical facilities, public information systems etc. Many 
important lessons may be learnt from the Bhopal tragedy. 

In the total absence of measures to educate the public or to 
take institutions and the people into confidence, the decision 
to restart the plant so as to neutralise the remaining methyl 
isocynate (MIC) by converting it into pesticide SEVEN are 
naturally viewed with great apprehension. This has resulted 
in 2 panic and exodus from the city. The fears are further fed 
by all sorts of rumours. Coupled with this is the total lack 
of credibility of the official media, the TV and Radio and of 
official pronouncements. The utter failure of the authorities 
at the height of the tragedy, the collapse of official machinery 
and the poor performance of AIR and Doordarshan have 
shattered the confidence of the public who are already in the 
grip of panic and confusion. All this is compounded by 
political gimmickery and the concentration of the official 
efforts on obtaining compensation from the US company 
rather than on providing immediate relief and taking precau- 
tionary measures. 

The causes and pattern of failure of UCIL plant are yet to 
be definitively ascertained. The fact, however, remains that 
the possibility of such an accident should have been anticipat- 
ed right from the day the plant went into operation. The 
dimensions of the tragedy in Bhopal show clearly that the 
Government had no plan to enable it to cope with this even- 
tuality. Not only were such measures absent, the official 
machinery itself fell victim to panic. It is no exaggeration to 
state that the public acted with greater control and foresight. 
Much before the official machinery which had earlier fled the 
city returned to initiate some semblance of rescue and relief 

„operations, many of the people had on their own stepped in 
to begin the task. Private vehicles like trucks, rickshaws, etc. 
were ferrying people away from the worst affected areas and 
taking victims to the hospitals. It was only much later in the 
day that official machinery got involved in such operations 
and even then with no clear-cut plan. Needless to say that 
siich randon efforts were limited and handicapped by the 
total absence of information and instructions as to how to 
react to such a situation. 

On the fateful morning, the AIR made no relevant 
announcements which could assist the panic stricken people. 
People fleeing from the worst affected areas often ran into the 
wind carrying toxic gases. Even the broadcast schedule of the 
AIR and Doordarshan did not change till later in the day: 
when people switched on their sets to get some instructions 
after the news of the accident had spread, they found to their 
dismay that the stations were off the air as usual. Even when 
they did come on the air at the usual time, the tragedy was 
mentioned only in passing in the regular news bulletin and 
that was all. ae 

Central coordination of rescue, relief and public informa- 
tion operations was and continues to be glaring by its 
absence. Till the 11th instant there was no attempt to issue 
detailed guidelines to practicing physicians spread all over 
the city. Nor were there any public announcements as to the 
expected symptoms and possible precautionary and first aid 
measures. Even today no machinery exists for continuous 
monitoring of victims discharged from hospitals or for obser- 
vation of the delayed effects and rushing in of necessary medi- 
cal assistance. ; 7 

Disinformation and Non-information: The authorities have 
adopted a curious strategy of withholding vital information 
regarding the extent and the effects on hiiman beings, birds, 
animals and vegetation. This has added to the lack of 
awareness of the general public and other relief personnel and 
has contributed to further panic. Even technical personnel, 
including doctors are being kept in the dark regarding the 
investigations being conducted and the results obtained there- 
from. Information is also being withheld from scientists who, 
while not part of the high powered government team, are 
highly motivated towards helping the team established in the 
area delayed effects and second order impacts. Much of the 
information generated is being treated as ‘‘classified”. Only 
modified versions, often deleting all the reservations and 
qualifications attached to the test findings by the investigating 
team, are being released to the public. Given such limitations 
and the inadequacy of available equipment, relief measures 
are naturally achieving only qualified success. 
| Wind direction data was not made available to the public. 
Nor were any guidelines available in the hospitals while 
thousands of victims were pouring in. Even the contents of 
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the toxic emissions were shrouded in mystery: in the earl} 
days after the tragedy it was not known whether the gasses 
were chlorine, carbon monoxide, phosgene, MIC, a mixuture 
of these or some other gases. Since both cause and possible 
treatment were not made known, needless to say that some of 
the drugs administered proved to be ineffective or at times 
even counter productive. No special instructions or training 
had been given to local hospitals or doctors to deal with the 
toxic effects of the poisonous gases used in the production 
processes ever since the plant had been in operation. 

Delayed effects, again unanticipated, regarding which no 
guidelines or instructions were issued are already beginning to 
take their toll. Further, secondary infections have set in the 
patients who were treated earlier for exposure to the gases. 
Even today as many as a patient a minute is being admitted to 
hospitals in Bhopal. 

Apart from the total absence of the measures to educate the 
public as well as medical personnel, which would have greatly 
amelerioated the condition of the affected population, the 
authorities confounded the situation with a host of disinforma- 
tion which only served to create further panic and hampered 
relief operations. Within a few days of the accident, persum- 
ably on the basis of preliminary investigations, formal state- 
ments were issued that air, water, vegetation and food stuffs 
were safe every where in the city. At the same time TV 
features informed people that poultry was unaffected but 
wanted people not to consume fish, etc. Confusion was ram- 
pant and people were asking if it was safe to consume eggs, 
vegetables, etc. 

Before a full assessment had been made, came the official 
announcement that the factory was being closed and that no 
further production would take place. No indications were 
given as to what would be done to the MIC remaining in the 
plant. The subsequent decision to restart the plant in order 
to neutralise the MIC, against the background of the prevalent 
confusion and lack of awareness, led not only to fresh panic 
but also contributed to the total loss of credibility of all the 
concerned authorities, their intentions and pronouncements. 

The lessons is to be drawn from the above are clear. 
Lessons may also be drawn from the experience of other 
countries which, besides having stringent industrial safety 
laws which are effectively implemented, also have well- 
planned and constantly reviewed emergency drills and pro- 
cedures. In the USA for instance, ironically in West Virginia 
itself which houses the UCC parent plant, the Environment 
Protection Agency regularly conducts such drills and reviews, 
every month, its procedures with wide consultations with all 
agencies and the citizenry. £ 
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Points of focus for enquiry and action: The report prepared 
with much haste in the horrifying aftermath of the world’s 
worst industrial accident, is an attempt to focus attention on 
certain important issues related to our people’s safety, the 
right to know, public policies relating to industrial ‘licencing, 
foreign collaboration agreements, technology transfer, inhouse 
R & D, MNCs operations, effectiveness of existing regulations, 
laws relating to location of industries, environment and pollu- 
tion, need for machinery to monitor long-term and medium- 
term effects, and a host of other issues like the status of 
occupational health and industrial medicine. Given the 
paucity of information, literature and also time, the report is 
amenable to considerable improvement. 

Apart from the difficulty of getting across to information 
and data relating to the incident gathered by the authorities, 
we were like many others handicapped by the non-availability 
of information and published literature on matters relating to 
industrial safety, occupational health, industrial medicine. 
Literature on effects of toxic chemicals, like MIC and phos- 
gene, many of which falling under the grey area having both 
peaceful as well as warfare implications, is hard to get. As 
members of the scientific community, we were faced with the 
sudden reality that scientists were groping in dark about the 
reaction chemistry, values of heat of reactions, etc which are 
crucial for the chemical calculations, various kinds of unclassi- 
fied reactions and process details. 

All this and the hesitancy to take the people and scientific 
community at large into confidence, has resulted in enormous 
confusion. An expert team is investigating the Bhopal tragedy. 
The team is expected,-with the resources at its command, to 
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produce a report which is fully informative and with details 
which could be cross checked independently by other members 
of the scientific community, including S & T voluntary orga- 
nisations. One hopes that such a report would be forthcoming 
and would be freely available. 

We hope that the following questions would also be 
answered in the report: 


(a) Data related to symptoms exhibited by the victims of 
the gas tragedy and autopsy reports related to human beings 
and the data on animals and aquatic life. We have been told 
that amides and cyanides have been found in large quantities 
in the bodies of some of the victims. This may be confirmed 
in the report. We have also been informed that fish, especially 
fingerlings, died in the neighbourhood. Would MIC and 
Phosgene be able to account for the high mortality of fish? 
Such an evidence would help to identify the real nature of the 
toxic substances. 


(b) Samples of chemicals taken from the field (air, water, 
foodstuffs, etc.) as well as from the various parts of the 
factory are understood to have been sent to various labora- 
tories. The report of the expert committee should reveal 
fully the method of collection, site of collection, analytical 
methods adopted as well as the data of the analysis and the 
reasons for conclusions. 


(c) A number of questions relating to the nature of the 
toxic gases released, how the reactions began, etc. need to be 
answered. If MIC was the chemical in question, what could 
have been the heat source which could have evaporated 40 
tons of MIC liquid? Apparently, 40 tons of MIC vapour 
escaped in a short duration from the safety valve. Different 
figures of duration have been given, ranging from 20 minutes 
to one hour, which implies very high rates of release and 
high pressures. Details of the calculations regarding the 
mechanism, reactants, reaction chemistry etc. and the impact 
area, should be contained in the report. 


The report should also throw light on the following facts: 

(i) Whether the plant handed down to UCIL was obsolete 
or not? 

(ii) Had it been rejected by others on the basis of dangers 
involved in undertaking production with the absolete equip- 
ment! 

(iii) Was the transferred know-how package adequate in 


RECESSION AND THE POOR 


The special study published by UNICEF in 
1984 on the impact of the world recession on 
the world’s children uncovered some grim facts 
about falling family incomes and cut-backs in 
government expenditure on social services. 
Analysing those facts, the study also showed 
that recession strikes progressively harder at 
those with the least to fall back on — the 
developing countries, the poorest population 
groups in those countries, and finally the most 
vulnerable group of all -— the poorest mothers 
and their young children. 

Since the study was commissioned the reces- 
sion has begun to lift in the industrialised 
countries — modestly in Europe, more strongly 
in the North American economy. The develop- 
ing countries too, have begun to show signs of 
recovery, their GNP per capita, which fell by 
2.5 per cent in 1983, was due to rise by 0.5 
per cent or 1 per cent in 1984. But so far the 
improvement is concentrated in the relatively 
well-off countries of East and South-East Asia. 
India, for instance, has regained some of its 
momentum, largely because of improved agri- 
cultural production. But elsewhere prospects 
are bleak. There isno sign of recovery in 
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respect of safety information? 

(iv) Whether it is a fact that the Company was preventing 
its workers from obtaining adequate information on safety 
drills and data on the process by the type of practices which 
it adopted to keep the technical information secret? 

(v) In what all respects did the safety standard followed 
by the UCIL differ from the ones followed by the UCCin 
West Virginia plant of the UCC, USA? 

Full implications of the incident would become apparent 
only when all these aspects are seen in their interconnections 
and full scope and brought into the ambit of the enquiry 
underway. 

It is presumed that the expert committee would go into 
the plant records which the CBI has already seized. All the 
documents would be necessary for a full scope enquiry into 
the functioning of the UCIL. It is essential that all documents 
and data related to in-house R & D be also taken into offi- 
cial custody for critical evaluation by the expert team. The 
team should examine the hazards and the safety aspects of the 
R & D activity itself. 

The expert committee has also to investigate why in spite 
of several accidents in UCIL, no monitoring of the safety 


- measures was undertaken. 


We hope that all those responsible for this tragedy would 
be brought to book, 

This tragedy has clearly demonstrated the woeful inadequ- 
acy of the infrastructure in our country pertaining to indus- 
trial safety and occupational health. It is not enough for 
India to claim to possess the third largest scientific and 
technical manpower in the world. Scientists, engineers and 
technologists should all join hands with workers, doctors, 
lawyers and teachers to overcome the existing apathy in this 
crucial area. 

Whatever one may expect of the Government and irrespec- 
tive of what the Government and related agencies may actually 
achieve by way of legislation and executive measures to 
tackle the whole problem of industrial safety, it is only the 
vigilance of the people at large and the scientific community 
in particular, which can guarantee safe harnessing of science 
and technology for human welfare. The scientific community 
must play an important role in building and spreading the 
awareness of the potential hazards and the measures that are 
required to counter them. C ° 
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governments beset by low earnings and high | 
debt and with an estimated 150 million people | 
at risk from the effects of three years of | 
drought. 

In Latin America, per capita incomes fel] in 
17 out of 19 countries during 1983, and GNP 
in the region asa whole dropped by over 5 
per cent. Crippling debt repayments have forced 
massive retrenchments, with social welfare 
programmes the first to suffer. During 1983, 
prices more than quintupled in Argentina, | 
more than quadrupled in Bolivia, tripled in 
Brazil, and more than doubled in Peru: in | 
Mexico they rose by 80 per cent and in Ecua- 
dor and Uruguay by more than 50 per cent. 

In Sri Lanka, inflation and cut-backs in 
government spending have eroded the food- 
stamp programme and led to an increase in 
malnutrition among the children of the poor. 

At the start of 1984 the UNICEF study 
predicted that the worst was yet to come. The | 
prediction holds for those countries which | 
‘have been unable to improve their economic 
performance — or to shield their children from | 
the worst consequences of recession. [D | 


| 
Africa, the poorest of all the continents, with | 
| 
| 
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Women have 
Big Say 
“in Poll 


_GARGI CHAKRAVARTTY 


“Women. are known to have 
played the most vital role in 


‘the unprecedented success of the 


_Congress-I and Rajiv Gandhi at 
‘the hustings. ` Women’s active 
“participation in the elections to 
' Lok Sabha, particularly the high 
rate of polling by women, has 

been a distinctive feature all over 

-the country this time. 

’ Several polling stations in 
Delhi found women voters consti- 
tuting fifty per cent of those 
who exercised their franchise. 
Even in Sikh-dominated localities 
like Fateh Nagar there was heavy 
polling by Sikh women. Similarly 
in Chandni Chowk burkha-clad 
women outnumbered men in 
queues at polling booths. At 
most of the booths inthe New 
Delhi constituency, 50 per cent 
of the votes cast was by women. 
One highlight of the polling scene 
in rural Delhi was the gaiety of 
women who had lined up to vote. 
Many of them dressed in their 
best carne in groups to cast their 
votes, singing folk songs, giving 
a festive touch to the politically 
surcharged atmosphere. 

Reports from other parts of 
the country gave a similar picture. 
In the five hill districts of 
Garhwal women thronged the 
polling booths more than men. 
In the textile mill areas of Indore 
women were seen waiting in long 


queues. much before the start of 
polling. In the slum areas of 


Bombay, particularly in Dharavi, 
women outnumbered men in the 
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queues. Similar was the case in 
Sujalpur, Nagpur and elsewhere. 

Women voters were found 
more enthusiastic in these elec- 
tions than in the past. If one has 


to analyse the reasons, one can’ 


attribute it in a large measure to 
the ‘sympathy’ factor resulting 
from Indira Gandhi’s assassina- 
tion which had shaken, shocked 
and stunned women most. As it 
is, any assassination is shocking, 
but the fact that the murdered 
Prime Minister was a woman 
intensified the shock. Thus 
women came out in large num- 
bers, self-assured, assertive and 
even aggressive, to vote in favour 
of Indira Gandhi’s party. In areas 
like Patel Nagar, Karol Bagh, 
Sabzi Mandi, women voters came 
in groups carrying portraits of 
Indira Gandhi. Their feeling for 
Indira Gandhi was writ large on 
their faces. Some of them declar- 
ed aloud: “A least, we women 
must keep the memory of Indira 
Gandhi alive!”’ 


Large sections of Sikh women | 


or burkha-clad women also came 


‘with determination ofa different 


nature. The riots in the aftermath 
of the assassination had shaken 
them terribly, bringing about a 
sense of insecurity. And they 
voted with a vengeance. Ballots 
became the substitute of bullets 
for them. 

A considerable political aware- 
ness suddenly spread across the 
women community. The assassi- 
nation of Indira Gandhi, follow- 
ed by the riots and other events, 
stirred the emotions of every 


woman. In this context the 
media — TV and the regional 
papers — played a distinctive 


role. In low middle-class areas, 
in the janata flats, a TV is a 
common household gadget these 
days. Even if one.does not have 
a gas stove ora refrigerator one 
buys a TV set as a top-priority 
item: many buy these on instal- 
ment basis. Thus the recent/ 


-events left a deep impression on 


them as they were able to get 
graphic pictures of what actually 
happened through Doordarshan 
coverage. 

These women belonging to the 
lower strata were more keen on 
exercising their franchise. They 


are being dominated and exploit- 
ed in their homes but on polling 
day they felt important. Voting 
made them realise that they 
were in no way inferior to the 
men. That growing sense of self- 
entity was also one of the reasons 
behind the large turnout of 
women on polling day. 

Working women at their places 
of work or housewives during 
the afternoon generally chatter 
about family problems and ser- 
vant problems or recipes or Knit- 
ting patterns. But for the last 
two months everywhere women 
were found discussing the future 
of the country, political happen- 
ings, elections, and as on. In 
normal elections the middle-class 
housewife and the working 
woman are both influenced by 
such issues as spiralling prices of 
essential commodities and the 
phenomenal rise in the cost of 
living. This time anxiety over the 
fate of the country’s integrity 
overshadowed all other prob- 
lems. From their mother-instinct 
women felt highly concerned 
about the security of their child- 
ren which is related to the 
nation’s integrity. 

Since the overwhelming majo- 
rity of women throughout the 
country felt the Rajiv Gandhi 
and the truly national party he 
heads — the Congress-I — alone 
could keep the nation strong and 
united, they stamped on the 
‘hand’ symbol. They cast their 
votes with a positive approach. 

Rajiv had also impressed them 
with his calm, composed, polite 
and humble personality which 
reflected deep sincerity and true 
concern for the country. His 
clean image and determination 
to provide a non-corrupt and an 
efficient administration were 
other factors that inspired them 
to give this young leader a 


chance. 


It is also significant that the 
number of women in Parliament 
in the eight Lok Sabha is sizably 
larger than in the previous ones. 
The figure is 41, the Congress-I 
itself accounting for 36. This too 
is a notable phenomenon as it 
reflects the increasing involve- 
ment of Indian women in politics 
and Parliament. C] 
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RAMASHRAYA SINHA 


[88 civil service in a country, developing or 
developed, provides the machinery of govern- 
ment and plays a central and critical role in nation- 
building in modern societies and on its performance 
capacity depends the success or failure of various 
crucial programmes of socio-economic develop- 
ment” (C.P. Bhambhri). It is an instrument both of 
continuity and change, a means to accomplish 
regulatory as well as the development tasks of the 
Goverhment. But in our society with the commit- 
ment to development ethos it has acquired added 
importance and instead of being an agent for main- 
tenance of status quo it has to become multifunc- 
tional and a catalyst of socio-economic change. 

As development ethos presupposes decided, direct- 
ed and guided revoluton in all aspects of social, 
political and economic activity for all-round national 
progress, civil servants have to embark upon a 
stupendous task of nation-building. It seems’ incon- 
trovertible that socio-economic development can be 
brought about mainly by the adminitrative appara- 
tus. It fact development is usually conceived as an 
aspect of change thatis planned and administered 
by the government action. As the objectives and 
strategies of advancement and progress undergo a 
change in a developing society, the role of the civil 
service is also to undergo a change. For a society 
whick embarks upon development, an action-orient- 
ed, goals-oriented administrative machinery is vitally 
needed. The administrative machinery should be such 
as can effectively and successfully accomplish the 
tasks of development and modernisation. Though 
for this there needs to be brought about a change in 
the character and attitudes of almost all the parti- 
cipating elements — the political decision-makers, 
the bureaucracy, the masses, etc. — the character, 
attitudes, beliefs and values of bureaucracy need to 
undergo a sea-change. Implementation of multi- 


dimensional and diffused programmes cannot be: 


expected to be accomplished by a traditional regu- 
latory bureaucracy which was originally meant for 
the maintenance of law and order and was created 
as an instrument of coercion. Such a bureaucracy 
cannot be a catalyst of social-economic transforma- 
tion. For such a transformation only a civil service 
committed to the development ethos, instead of 
being only power and status conscious, can be 
efficacious and effective. 

As the objectives of state policy undergo a change 
from administrative stability to socio-economic 
development, the fields of operation of the civil 
service become wider and its responsibilities heavier. 
The administrative machinery has to provide “‘sound 


foundations for sustained economic growth, for 
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Role of Civil Service in India 


increasing opportunities for gainful employment and 
improving living standards and working conditions 
of the masses (Third Plan). Instead of being static, 
regulatory and paternalistic it has to become change- 
oriented and innovative. It has not only to get 
greatly involved in the ‘output’ — rule-making, 
Tule-application and rule-adjudication functions — 
but even ‘input’ functions like interest articula- 
tion, interest aggregation, political socialisation 
and political communication get impetus from it, 
and thus it has to become responsive to the hopes 
and aspirations of the people. In fact, the Weberian 
culture of the legal-rational, ‘ideal type’ bureaucracy 
has to undergo a metamorphosis because the 
Weberian bureaucracy ignores the informal, irra- 
tional, effective and dysfunctional aspects of bureau- 
cratic behaviour which are highly significant in 
achieving the objectives of the organisation. 


In a new socio-politico-economic milieu varied 
problems are encountered in course of administering 
development programmes. The civil service has to 
undertake the responsibilities: of managing varied 
and innumerable programmes of health, medical, 
population control, public works, education and so 
on, from village to district level. The idea of develop- 
ment needs to be realised not only in its technical 
terms, but also in its social form. Many important 
human factors are also involved in state-operated 
plans and programmes of development and social 
change. 

In India, Independence ‘opened the flood-gates of 
popular aspirations. It promised much more than 
simple British withdrawal from this country. It 
brought forth a new dawn, a new era’. Now in this 
changed situation, the people have become greatly 
conscious of their rights. Now they want to claim - 
the benefits of development and many of them, 
particularly in the political class, want change from 
impoverishment to affluence overnight. The possibi- 
lity of changing their socio-economic-political status - 
by any has galvanised Indian society on a scale 
unknown in the past. In such a situation, civil 
servants have to act as harbingers of change for the 
better for the people and also as aninstrument of 
social justice. In such a society, in the race for 
personal improvement and affluence and aggrandise- 
ment, social and distributive justice becomes the first 
casualty. Thus, civil servants have also to guard 
against such aberrations. 

The successive Five-Year Plans have laid down the 
objectives for building a new, modernised democra- 
tic India by means of planned development. The 
objectives of planned development are to be achieved 
by means of expanding economy, accelerating the 
growth of small and heavy industries, increasing 
agricultural produce, creating a just social order and 
offering equal opportunities to all citizens. Thus 
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development-oriented administration acquires multi- 
dimensional characteristics and the civil service is 
called upon to play a positive role in. respect of 
major’ societal changes. It is through the civil service 
that the Government has to accomplish its develop- 
ment tasks, to achieve its goals of nation-building 
by eradicating poverty, illiteracy and unemployment, 
by providing essential commodities, by offering 
health and medical facilities, and by reaching a host 
of other facilities for a decent living to the people. 
For this the traditional ‘routine’ adminisitration 
undergoes a transformation into development 
administration and it has to become, as has been 
pointed out by Edward Weidner, “action-oriented, 
goal-oriented”. 

It is universally accepted that the ideal of develop- 
ment is modernisation. Modernisation in develop- 
ing societies denotes a-process of change through 
which backward traditional societies are rebuilt and 
restructured for achievement of socio-economic 
development and nation-building goals. Its basic 
characteristic, as Karl W. Deutsch has pointed out, 
is social mobilisation. Modernisation, in his words, 
denotes an overall process of change affecting the 
substantial part of the populace. Thus to us in India 
modernisation is essentially a movement of change 
from impoverishment to affluence, from ignorance 
to enlightenment and from outdated, worn-out 
human practices to scientific outlook and oehaviour. 

It is obvious that it is the civil servants, along 
with the political decision-makers, who direct, guide 
and accelerate the movement of change from tradi- 
tionality to modernity. In order to make a society 
modern, the state has to play the role of “‘regulator, 
mediator, underwriter, provider of service, source 
of subsidies and loans, promoter of national stan- 
dards of decent living, and economic and social 
diagnostician and repairman” (B.K. Dey). Instead 
of being a “night watchman” of the utilitarian philo- 
sophy it has to become a promoter of national 
development. 

In this yagya of development, in this Herculean 
task of social engineering and national reconstruc- 
tion, there are two sets of persons — the political 
decision-makers and the civil servants — who play 
the crucial and decisive role. There are two levels 
—- political and administrative — at which are 
decided the tenor, ambit, and scope and range of 
policies and programmes to be initiated, launched, 
and finally implemented and extended. At the 
political level ideological resolves and commitments 
made to the people are expressed, and policies to be 
initiated are only indicated; these are not decided, 
never take a final shape unless they go through the 
process of cutting and polishing at the hands of the 
higher civil servants. Thus the civil servants play 
the decisive role not only at the administrative level 
but at the political level too. This political role of 
the civil service is no less important than the imple- 
menting role. In a development-oriented society, 
as Fred Riggs has pointed out, civil service cannot 
be ‘aseptic’ to politics and the political functions 
concerning policy formulation are bound to be 
appropriated by the higher civil servants, though 
perhaps with non-political motives. Thus at the 
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political level, too, the civil service beconties ‘a 
principal initiator of change. 

Once the policies are finally decided and formu- 
lated, it is again the civil servants who undertake 
the responsibility of implementation and execution. 
First they decide how and in what manner the 
decided policies should be implemented. The stage 
of decision-making is no less important than the 
stage of formulation of policies. 

But in India it is deeply felt today that the 
administrative procedure of the past, the administ- 
rative culture of the colonial period, the traditional 
and paternalistic behaviour of civil servants, their 
regulatory approach even to the problem of deve- 
lopment and modernisation, are proving to be 
impediments in the path of progress and recons- 
truction of society. Originally created to perform 
law and order functions, it has been found to be 
“ill-equipped for the development tasks assigned 
to it after 1947,” (H.C. Rieger). Another has 
written: “‘India offers a particularly good example 
of some of the difficulties which a district and local 
system of administration originally designed to 
collect revenue and perform occasional police and 
judicial functions experiences when it is suddenly 
called upon to-implement measures of land reform 
and agricultural improvement,” (K.W. Kapp). 
Despite certain changes in the structure of the 
administrative machinery, itis not proving ideally 
suited to the requirements of development ethos. 
It is considered to be unsuited for the stupendous 
task the country faces. Itis considered inadequate 
to respond to the changes of a developing society. 
It has been found deficient in implementing policies 
and plans for transformation of society. It is said 
that it has passed into inertia (K.S. Nayar). It is 
found to be elitist by tradition, training and 
orientation and at present “riven with deep inter- 
service rivalries and antagonism which are diverting 
the attention of the various services from the urgent 
task of nation-building (Promila Chadha). Even in 
respect of regulatory functions it has been found 
to be deficient. 

It cannot be denied that the present civil service 
suffers from many ills. It cannot be denied that 
the criticism relating to its inefficiency, unrepresen- 
tativeness, its being not action-oriented, goals- 
oriented, is largely true. Certainly it is not as 
responsive to the requirements of social change as 
it should be in a developing society. Objectively 
the extent of these criticisms may be matter of 
value judgement. Nonetheless, the civil service can 
be criticised in terms of “‘the slowness of its pro- 
cedure, its adherence to precedent, its hesitancy” ; 
and above all its tack of commitment to socio- 
economic change. Merton’s views on Weberian 
bureaucracy that the very elements which conduce 
toward efficiency tend to an over-concern with 
Strict adherence to regulations which induces 
timidity, conservatism, and technicism, is also 
applicable to the Indian civil service. It is true 
that all these criticisms cannot be divorced from the 
political environment in which the civil service 
operates. H.E. Dale, writing about the British 
higher civil service long ago, had suggested “that 


criticisms of the civil service for timidity, slow- 
ness of decision and action, red-tape, evasiveness 
and fear. of responsibility were the convex, so to 
speak, of the concave represented by close obedience 
to law and to the will of Parliament.” It is true 
that many failures of the civil service may be 
attributed to the requirements of ‘legislation’ and 
conformity to law. In a democracy the system of 
accountability results in priority being accorded to 
providing justification, and information to the 
public and Parliament which leads to a-diminished 
effectiveness in the planning and execution of policy 
(Neville Nagler). 

But the failures of civil service cannot be attri- 
buted to only political environment. In-a prismatic 


society like ours the civil service has failed to contri- 


bute positively towards socio-economic change 
because there has been effected neither organisational 
nor attitudinal changes in it for making it conducive 
to the tasks of development. Neither by recruitment 
and training nor by commitment is it oriented to 
socio-economic transformation. 

Dr Balogh in his Crises in the Civil Service (1968) 
_ fiercely criticised the British Civil Service “‘for its 
opposition ... to progress, for its ignorant and 
arrogant mental attitudes and its inability to induct 
economists and specialists in their fold etc.” The 
civil service in India which is based on the British 
tradition is not different from the type narrated by 
Robson and Balogh. It has been rightly said that 
“the upper reaches of public administrative hierarchy 
may constitute a paragon of skill, rationality and 
humaneness, but all this will go relatively unnoticed, 
if those who deal directly with the public are arro- 
gant, aloof, arbitrary and corrupt in their beha- 
viour.” (Joseph La Palombara). Lucian Pye’s 
observation on Burmese bureaucracy “that they 
suffered from serious shortcomings in administering 
the government’s policy: ambivalence over the 
nature and forms of progress and modernisation, 
profound confusion over the difference between 
ritual and rationality in administrative operations; 
and most important, a fundamental, all-pervasive, 
lack of communication within the bureaucracy”, 
seems equally applicable to the Indian civil service. 
This clearly shows that traditional bureaucracy lacks 
the positive thinking essential for the implementa- 
tion of programmes and policies that may better 
the social, economic and political life of the people. 
Such bureaucracy may not be able to face the new 
challenges in development and modernisation. A 
bureaucracy that treats itself to be maa-baap of the 
people, behaves like petty princes in its relations 
with the. people, considers itself always to be self- 
righteous, suffers from sycophancy, and above all, 
exercises authority irresponsibly and is bound with 
tradition and is an agent of status quo, may not be 
a vehicle of change for development and moderni- 
sation. 

Moreover, in our country the political climate 
prevailing presently has also affected adversely 
the performance of the civil service. Whenever and 
wherever anything goes wrong — if shortfalls in 
development programmes occur, if problems go 
unsolved — politicians blame the bureaucracy. But 
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objectively speaking, the blame for failures in tasks 
of nation-building must be equally apportioned to 
the civil service and the political bosses. 

“The greatest challenge for the higher civil servant 
in India in the new milieu”, as has been pointed 
out by C.P. Bhambhri, “is his relationship with the 
political leadership at the Central, State and local 
level.” Our civil servants are under great stress as 
a result of: undue and excessive political inter- 
ference. The politicians and elected representatives, 
in order to satisfy the demands of their constituents 
and clientele, bring undue pressure on the civil 
servants. A.D. Gorwala, in his report on Public 
Administration submitted to the Planning Commis- 
sion in 1951, cited some typical cases in this regard. 
All this at present has almost led to a power struggle 
between the elected representatives and the civil 
services. The twenty ex-ICS contributors to Kewal 
L. Punjabi edited book The Civil Servant in India, 
have expressed their views in detail about mal- 
adjustments of relations between the higher civil 
service and the political leadership. Such malad- 
justments have adversely affected the performance 
of the civil servants. Punjabi has written that the 
conduct of some civil servants has suffered from a 
spirit of careerism. 

Thus there has occurred collusion between the 
politicians and the civil service also. The officials, 
in order to remain in the good books of the political 
bosses, indulge not only in extra-legal work but 
go to extent of committing wrongs. Numerous exam- 
ples can be cited. One author writes: “Indian 
society is in the transitional stage of social develop- 
ment. Under the present Constitutional system, 
politicians and bureaucrats, following a careerist 
approach, do not look beyond their own pay, perks, 
fringe benefits and allowances. They seem to have 
become so selfish that each depends on the other 
for the fulfilment of narrow selfish motives and not 
for solving any administrative problems.” Such 
behaviour on the part of the civil service and politi- 
cians has shaken the confidence of the public in 
them. Thus when the “state is enormously depen- 
dent” upon the civil servants for the implementa- 
tion of development and welfare functions they are 
found to be little concerned with development ethos. 
Presently the civil service has been moving towards 
being politicised and as a result among top public 
officials there is a struggle for power for spheres of 
influence in the Government. In such a situation 
the development process becomes a casualty. 

There are other important factors like lack of 
professionalism, widespread political and admi- 
nistrative corruption, rigid administrative proce- 
dures, etc., that have plagued the Indian administra- 
tive system. Though divergent views have been 
expressed about the place of professionals in the 
civil service, today it is earnestly felt that the way 

e Government is called upon to accomplish a 
variety of functions, it is vitally essential that some 
amount of professionalism should be injected at 
certain levels of the administrative system. The 
Administrative Reforms Commission had advocated 
this. In England the Fulton Committee, reporting 
on the British administration, recommended such 
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professionalisation. In fact the role of the specialists 
and the professionals under development ethos is 
highly important. R.P. Khosla reflecting on the 
failure of the generalist writes: “The administration 
of the technological society of the future is going to 
require more than anything else the professionalist 
generalist administrator. To what extent the civil 
service be professionalised may be a matter of 
further ` debate and discussion”. Another serious 
challenge the civil servants of India are faced with 
is the virus of corruption pervading the political and 
administrative systems. Though several mechanisms, 
like Grievances Commissioner, the Central Bureau 
of Intelligence, the Central Vigilance Commission, 
the Lokayukta, etc., for dealing with corruption 
and citizens’ grievances, have been devised, there has 
been no perceptible improvement in the situation. 
The foregoing analysis leads us to conclude that 
the Indian civil service has not proved itself to be 


conducive, efficacious and efficient for the perfor-- 


mance. of functions that can bring about socio- 
economic change and transform society from 
impoverishment to affluence, from ignorance to 


enlightenment and thus from traditionality to 
modernity. Its cultural orientation is so much 
procedure-bound, and at the same time non- 
developmental, that it may not be a vehicle of 
change. Moreover, the political leadership has also 
become weak, ineffective, sectarian and thus extre- 
mely dependent upon the civil service. 

In his first broadcast to the nation, Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi rightly said: “Our administrative 
system must become’ goal-oriented. A new work 
ethic, a new work-culture must be evolved in which 
Government is result-bound and not procedure- 
bound. Reward and punishment must be related to 
performance. A strong concern for efficiency must 
permeate.” For this there is need to evolve an 
administrative culture suitable and appropriate for 
development tasks. The mechanism of reward and 
punishment in public administration, which was 
used in the past, needs to be revived and reinforced. 
In order to make the civil service responsive to 
change and play the role of a change agent, orga- 
nisational as well as attitudinal changes in it are 
vitally needed. [J 





Dead Telephones 
Killing 
Travel Trade 


MADHU LIMAYE 


Js developed countries, tourism is 

regarded asa highly organised eco- 
nomic activity. It has several compo- 
nents and its benefits can be spread 
over the economy in the entire country. 
The role of tourism asa force for gal- 
vanising the economy of the nation, is 
now being recognised by economists 
and experts not only in India but all 
over the globe. The image of India 
that a tourist carries back to his home 
country is an important factor. Travel 
agencies are considered number two on 
the list in promoting tourism of a 
nation. 

A foreign tourist returning home 
after a few days’ stay in India is likely 
to remember this country more for its 
regular power breakdowns, its irregular 
water supply, and on top of this the 
‘dead telephones,’ than its many tourist 
attractions. Ninety per cent of travel 
agencies’ business depends on com- 
munications. Every day travel agen- 
cies have to dial hotels for accom- 
modation and airlines for travel con- 
firmation. But because of dead tele- 
phones the trade suffers badly and 
sometimes put to loss because of com- 

unication gap. i . 
“in July this year the Capital city of 
India witnessed its worst ever telecom- 
munication crisis when about 40,000 


30, 


~ 


telephones went dead at one stroke 
following a heavy downpour. The 
telephone department claimed to have 
deployed the best of its sleuths and 
machines to restore order. However, 
it is yet to recover from the trauma of 
that disaster. 

This was not the first time the tele- 
phone system had fallen prey to the 
vagaries of weather. Last year also,a 
single day’s rain had. sounded the 
death-knell of over 35 000 telephones. 
On both occasions, the telephone 
department fared badly, leaving sub- 
scribers in the lurch for days together. 

The most disappointing aspect has 
been the casual approach of the depart- 
ment towards public grievances. This 
question came up for discussion in 
parliament during the monsoon session, 
when the Minister for Communications 
was taken to task by the Opposition, 
and the simple answér which came 
from the Minister was, “My telephones 
are also dead, what can I do?’’. 

Sarika Singh, an experienced tele- 
phone operator of India’s leading travel 
agency who controls approximately 600 
to 700 outgoing calls and 500 to 600 
incoming calls every day ona 14 junc- 
tion PBX board, feels, ‘‘Whether it 
rains or not the telephone service in 
ouf country has so far been far from 
satisfactory. One is fortunate if one gets 
a line through in a single attempt. Then 
there are other hazards of cross-connec- 
tions. where you can hear all kinds of 
weird conversations about trade, com- 
merce, films and what not. Quite often 
one finds a telephone remains ‘held up’ 
for hours together or gets bogged down 
after a single call”. Neelu Sharma, 
another experienced operator of the 
same company, says, “Insult is added to 
injury when we operators seek assis- 
tance from 197, 198 or 199. Invariably 
one does not get connected to these 
three digit numbers, but if one is lucky 
it is a rare occasion when the operator 


gets a favourable response”. 

Last month I travelled to my home 
town Bombay. “Very rarely do I come 
across someone who doesn’t have a 
complaint about his telephone,” said. 
B.D. Joshi, GM of Bombay Telephones, 
I observed that by keeping mum about 
his job, Joshi steers clear of conver- 
sations about dead phones, cut calls, 
excess billing, inept operations and the 
biggest grouse of all —— the pheno- 
menally long time to get a telephone. 
Relaxing at home before leaving for 
Delhi to discuss the final proposals for 
the Seventh Plan put forward by the 
Ministry of Communications, Joshi 
attributed the city’s poor phone service 
to “the overwhelming preponderance of 
demand over supply’’.- A shortage of 
exchange equipment, cables and instru- 
ments contributes to the misadventures 
and frustrations of making a simple 
phone call, 

I talked to a number of telecom- 
munication engineers about the bad 
system. They said that to provide 
better service the department has been 


` gradually laying underground cables to 


reach subscribers. They point out that 
even without putting the cable into 
ducts, they can give reasonably good 
results but for indiscriminate digging. 
In USA and other Western countries, 
you just tell the telephone department 
whom you want to talk to and itis 
taken care of. In our context this is 
unimaginable. A major step being 
initiated is permission to install private 


` telephone instruments. This is expected 


to bring to an end the complaints about 
faulty instruments. Besides, it will 
boost production of instruments in the 
private sector. The Government claims 
that Rs 12,500 crores will’ be invested 


for improvements in the next five years. 


To eliminate in-exchange problems, in- 
house computers are being provided to 
the four metropolitan towns of Delhi, 
Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. O 
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"BOOK REVIEW‘ 


Painstaking but Poor Fare 


J.N. DIXIT 


India’s Foreign Policy: by Dr. V.P. Dutt; 
Vikas Publishing House: pp. 447, Hard cover 
Rs. 95, Paperback Rs. 45. 


RINCE METTERNICH is reported to have said that 

analysing the foreign policy of any country is 
like trying to analyse love or warfare because foreign 
policies are woven in a complex matrix of ethos, 
psyches, emotions and interests. Dr. Dutt is per- 
haps triply qualified to undertake this difficult task 
in relation to India’s foreign policy: 
international affairs, as a parliamentarian and as an 
intimate of many who were actively involved in the 
formulation and implementation of India’s foreign 
policy over the last two decades. Publication of the 
book is timely, though in tragic coincidence around 
the time of Indira Gandhi’s assassination. This is 
so because the book concentrates on the period 1967 
to 1978 and then up to date, a period when India’s 
foreign policy was dominated and guided by Indira 
Gandhi. 

The thematic structure of the book is more geo- 
political than analytical. The author has tried to 
encompass developments in India’s foreign policy in 
eleven chapters, of which the first two, ““Parameters”’ 
and “Setting and India’s Tri-lateral Relationship”, 
attempt a statement of the factors which underpin 
India’s foreign policy. The remaining nine chapters 
deal with India’s relations with the super-powers, 
with its neighbours, with the Gulf, with Africa and 
with some recent developments of significance. The 
first two chapters are somewhat obscurely titled. 
One would have expected the “perimeters” or “para- 
meters? of India’s foreign policy (the chapter is 
titled “Parameters” but in subsequent pages right 
up to page 24 the chapter heading is given as 
“Perimeters”, a rather persistent printer’s devil) to 
be defined in terms of India’s political, economic 
and security interests and concerns. But what we 
have instead is mostly a historical backgrounder in 
terms of issues, political and economic conditions 
around India and in the world at large, though two 
sub-sections in the chapter dealing with “‘economic 
goals, foreign policy and domestic policy’? and 
‘regional and international balance of forces” at- 
tempt an analysis of interests and concerns. The 
chapter “Setting and India’s Tri-lateral Relationship” 
recalls in detail the political and economic condi- 
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as a scholar in . 


‘interests. 


tions and constraints under which ‘Indira Gandhi 
assumed the stewardship of India’s foreign relations. 
The chapter mentions a two-pronged approach 
which Indira Gandhi evolved (page 28) and the five 
dimensions of India’s foreign policy (pp 31-32). 

While the five characteristics of India’s foreign 
policy, as perceived by the author, are relevant, he 
would have given depth to his analysis if he had 
touched upon the changes in the security environ- 
ment affecting us, especially from 1965 to 1975, 
which he has done in later chapters, in relation to 
different countries or different regions. One, how- 
ever, remains curious about what the ‘“‘setting of 
India’s tri-lateral relationship” is, at the end of 
reading the chapter. 

Dr. Dutt’s analysis of India’s relations with the 
super-powers, the Soviet Union and the United 
States, (pages 53 to 135) is rich in details, events 
and data, While one would be hard put to agree 
with him that at any point of time after 1962-63 there 
was any expectation of parallelism of interests and 
policies between USA and India (p. 53), he is more 
accurate when he says that Indo-US relations have 
been frequently soured by divergent perceptions and 
Nor can one accept his deterministic 
interpretation of Soviet foreign policy when he 
says that the struggle against imperialism made the 
Soviets “almost inevitable supporters” of the newly 
emerging countries of the world (page 97). Soviet 
perceptions of the Indian leadership and Indo- 
Soviet relations between 1946 and 1955 and in some 
respects even up to 1962 did not prove this 
“inevitability”. The two chapters on relations 
with super-powers are a chronological statement 
of the vagaries of Indo-US relationships and the 
gradual evolution of Indo-Soviet relations. Both 
chapters, however, have a singular omission. There 
is no in-depth analysis of US and Soviet strategic 
perceptions and interests in South Asia which 
governed their respective policies towards India and 
its neighbours. The reader is left to draw his own 
conclusions from the wealth of information garnered 
and presented by the author. One is reminded of 
the question asked by journalist and author T.V. 
Kunhi Krishnan in his book The Unfriendly Friends 
— India and America published in 1974: Why has 
“the United States of America, the child of a revolu- 
tion founded on human rights, become the im presario 
of dictatorships and oligarchy and how else could 
again the Soviet Union at one time illiberal and 
closed and guilty of intervention throw its weight 
behind wars of liberations?’ With his undoubted 
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-ékperience and knowledge, Dr. Dutt could have 
spared some time to answer this.question, though it 
is true that there are no simple answers to such 
questions. l tag 

The chapters dealing with India’s relations with its 
neighbours (Chapters 5 to 7 and, in a manner, 
chapter 8 also) provide useful reference material in 
chronological order outlining trends and events 
through which India’s relations developed with 
these countries from Pakistan and Afghanistan at 
one end to Burma and the Southeast Asian countries 
on the other. It is true, as the author says, that 
Indo-Pak relationship is complex (page 137) though 
I would differ regarding the details of these com- 
plexities. While one can agree that Indo-Pak rela- 
tions are subject to national prejudices, 1 would 
disclaim any inflated “psyche”, “injured ego” or 
“plain rivalry” affecting India in its attitude towards 
Pakistan. | 

While’ the author has been painstaking in collect- 
ing information and presenting policy nuances and 
interactions between India and all its neighbours in 
a cohesive framework, he could have gone one-step 
further to analyse in details the security perceptions, 
the psychological motivations and complexes as well 
as the external pressures on our neighbours whith 
affected their attitudes towards India and India’s 
attitudes towards them. 

In ‘the historical portion dealing with the emer- 
gence of Bangladesh, (pages 153 to 177) Dr. Dutta 
has completely omitted any analysis or description 
of the interaction between the Government of India 
and the Mujibnagar Government of Bangladesh 
which was the catalyst for the freedom struggle of 
Bangladesh. He has discussed Bangladesh purely in 
the context of Indo-Pak relations and super-power 
reactions to it. An analysis of the type which I sug- 
gest is relevant to the manner in which Indo- 
Bangladesh relations developed, especially after the 
assassination of Sheikh Mujib. The changes in the 
Bangladesh leadership after the liberation and after 
the coup of 1975 have affected Indo-Bangladesh 
relations in many ways. These events had their 
causation in the characteristics and personnel of the 
Mujib-Nagar Government. 

The nature of the polities, the quality and the 
characteristics of the power structure of countries 
neighbouring India should have merited greater 
analytical attention than given by Dr. Dutt in his 
chapters dealing with India’s relations with its 
neighbours and with Southeast Asian countries. | 

Given his knowledge about China one is surprised 
that he has not chosen to treat Sino-Indian relations 
separately and in detail. He devotes only 14 pages 
to Sino-Indian relations (pages 209 to 223) apart from 
five pages (pages 15 to 20) in which he gives a broad 
survey of Sino-Indian differences, the conflict of 1962 
and its aftermath. The extent to which our relations 
with China determined our equations with our neigh- 
bours and the super-powers need hardly be over- 
emphasised. Then again, while analysing Iodo- 
Soviet and Sino-Indian relations it would have been 
-useful for the author to touch upon the sem1-institu- 
tionalised interaction between the Chinese and the 
Soviet Communist Parties and the various political 
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parties of India. ` ie chee 

The chapter on India’s relations with Southeast 
Asia (pages 253 to 302) would have put trends and 
events in proper perspective had they been viewed 
through the prism of thé attitudes and the activities 
of the Soviet Union and the United States in the 
region, because the reaction of Southeast Asian 
countries towards India have evolved within the 
dynamics of great power involvement in the region © 
in the aftermath of the Second World War. 

The chapter on the Gulf and West Asia also’ is 
weak in this aspect though it contains an impres- 
sively detailed statement of India’s economic interests 
in the Gulf and West Asia. An analysis of the power 
structure and the social and cultural forces affecting 
the politics ofthe Gulf would have made this 
chapter even richer. 

The last chapter covering developments since 
1977 is a panoramic survey of more important 
events of interest to India. It is a very relevant 
postscript to the book, though it contains some 
inaccuracies. . For instance, the author states on 
page 372 that President Amin of Afghanistan was 
liquidated’ by President Babrak Karmal and the 
Soviet troops marched into Afghanistan in this 
confusion. Known facts about Amin’s disappearance 
from the scene are at variance from what the author 
has asserted in the book. 

The author has rightly assessed and implied that - 
India’s policies regarding recent critical develop- 
ments in relation to Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
Kampuchea or Sri Lanka have been determined by 
India’s perceived interests as well as India’s assess- 
ments regarding extraneous forces affecting the 
destinies of the people in this region. 

The chapter on India’s relations with Africa is the 
leanest in the book in content as well as in analysis 
(pages 349 to 370). India’s involvement with the 
freedom movements in Africa, India’s opposition to 
racialism and apartheid, India’s strong and sub- 
stantial support to the liberation struggles in Africa 
deserved more attention and analysis in a book of 
this genre. 

Perhaps an additional chapter on India’s. concerns 
regarding the militarisation of the Indian Ocean and 
the littoral states of Africa and West.Asia would 
have made the presentation of India’s foreign policy 
more complete. 

Dr Dutt’s book is valuable as a work of reference. 
Its literary style has more of Thomas Hardy than a 
Dickens or Angus Wilson. It is descriptive, rich in 
details and has touched upon important issues and 
important countries which dominate our foreign 
policy perceptions and reactions. Dr Dutt has, 
painstakingly presented to the reader a book on the 
foreign policy of India explaining how it evolved 
from the middle of the Sixties to the end of the 
eight decade. One wishes he had diverted his 
interest and energies to explain why India’s foreign 
policy evolved in the manner in which it has. While 
he has masterfully concentrated on the mechanics 
through which India’s foreign policy evolved, he 
perhaps did not have the space and the time to 
touch upon the dynamics which governed the foreign 
policy of India. mG 
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Vanaspati and Vitamin A 


D.P. SEN 


T=: label of a vanaspati pack 

indicates that it contains 25 
I.U. of vitamin A per gramme 
which is a statutory requirement. 
Therefore vitamin A is added to 
vanaspati to have this concentra- 
tion. The addition itself cost 
about Rs 7.31 crores for 22.5 
million maga units which is 


` about 50 per cent of indigenous 


production at the present level of 
production of vanaspati (0.9 mil- 
lion tonnes in 1983) and at the 
present price of vitamin A. The 
purpose of addition of the vita- 
min, it is presumed, is to coun- 
teract or to minimise. the onset 
of vitamin A deficiency. One can- 
not find any other reason for the 
addition. 

Does this purpose of addition 
of vitamin A serve any purpose? 

It is well known that vitamin A 
is involved in many important 
physiologic functions. Its defi- 
cency leads to, among other dis- 
orders, night-blindness (nycta- 
lopia), an important nutritional 
deficiency disease of our country. 
As usual with such diseases this 
too is prevalent among poorer 
sections of our population. The 
purpose of adding the vitamin to 
vanaspati is to bring the vitamin 
with the reach of common people, 
who take the fat and thus the 
vitamin in the form of food pre- 
parations. And yet this logic has 
some weaknesses which have 
escaped the notice of our nutri- 
tional scientists and policy 
makers. 

Normal daily requirement of 
vitamin A is 5000 I.U. for an 
adult, 4000 I.U. for a woman, 
5000 I.U. for a pregnant woman, 
6000 I.U. for a lactating mother 
and 1000-5000 I.U. (depending 
upon age) for a child. In case of 
night-blindness the requirements 
are more. In order to get the 
requirements of vitamin A the 
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amount of vanaspati to be taken 
daily works out to 160-250 gm 
for an adult and 40-200 gm for a 
child. The intake of such a mas- 
sive amount of vanaspati daily, 
is not a sound nutritional pro- 
position even if one leaves aside 
the financial and other considera- 
tions. 

The average daily intake of fat 
is only 11 gm per head and in 
this, vanaspati is about 3 gm. 
This is a national average, the 
poorer sections taking much less 
and the richer sections taking 
more. If one overlooks the above 
Stratification, vanaspati, on an 
average, would supply only 75 
I.U. vitamin A per day as against 
the requirement of 1000 I.U. to 
6000 I.U. Thus, the quantum of 
vitamin A received from vanas- 
pati which is 1.3 — 7.5 per cent 
is practically nothing. 

Fats and oils including vanas- 


‘pati are very costly food items, 


not having priority consideration 
among the poor sections. They 
cannot afford these. 

The fat or oil that we take is 
used mostly in the form ofa 
seasoning or in deep fat or pan’ 
frying. Only ghee, butter, mus- 
tard oil and sesame oil are at 
times taken without heating and 
the quantity involved is nominal. 
During heating (deep fat frying, 
pan frying, seasoning, etc), 20-30 
per cent of vitamin A is des- 
troyed. Thus the vitamin A added 
to vanaspati is destroyed to the 
extent of 20-30 per cent before it 


‘is consumed by human beings. 


Whenever a question is raised 
to indicate that vanaspati is nota 
proper medium to provide vita- 
min A to our population, many 
of our nutritional scientists, 
technologists, consumers’ associa- 
tions argue that vanaspati having 
universal appeal, poor people get 
at least a small quantity of vita- 
min A (whatever may be its 
worth) through it. ~ 

Actually we have. selected a 
very wrong source to carry the 
vitamin to our people. We have 








selected a costly food item which 
has no priority among our poor 
people. In fact we should have 


selected a vehicle sufficiently 
cheap and having a general con- 
sumer traditional appeal or 


considered to be a priority item. 


In reality the addition of 
vitamin A in vanaspati serves 
only one purpose: it provides a 
captive and sure market for 75 
tonnes of vitamin A to the manu- 
facturers annually. Vitamin A 
manufacturer does not bother 
whether vitamin A is being fruit- 
fully utilised, because he has a 
sure market enforced by the law. 
Furthermore, it is a statutory 
obligation and requirement, and 
the manufacturers take least 
initiative to educate the public. 


Hence, it becomes necessary to 
look for an alternative medium 
and the addition of more (sub- 
stantially more than 25 I.U. per 
gm) of vitamin A keeping in view 
our nutritional requirement. 
Vitamin A manufacturers should 
welcome the proposal as it will 
not only ensure their present 
market but expand it provided 
they can supply the additional, 
requirement. Unitil an: alter- 
native suitable medium is found, 
we should try to stop this waste- 
ful utilisation of a valuable 
commodity. If this is not done, 
it will only serve the commercial 
interests of vitamin A manufac- 
turers. We have ignored this 
problem too long O 
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Tribal Development 
(Contd. from page 14) 


made of the major irrigation projects. While these 
have displaced a large number of tribals from their 
habitats, very few of them could derive much benefit 
out of the compensation at the rates which were 
inadequate to integrate them in the economy that 
would .emerge as a sequel to implementation of the 
project. Besides, rehabilitation has been thought of 
in terms of aggregate of individuals and not in terms 
of the needs of historically evolving social forma- 
tions. Whereas systems of communal access. to 
resources prevailed in many places, persons not 
having privatised lands were not paid any compen- 
sation. Again in many States, use of water upstream 
of the reservoirs for irrigation was completely 
banned. Thus there was no unity of approach to the 
development of the catchment and command areas 
of the major projects. Similar dispossession of a 
large number of persons from traditional resources 
through unbalanced commercialisation of products, 
without securing the subsistence base can be found 
in otherwise. commendable programmes like forestry, 
horticulture, sericulture and so on. ; 

It seems that a hardening of mood centring th 
question of land and forest resources and waterways 
is taking place among the tribals. This is reflected 
in Jangal Katao movement in Chotanagpur, agi- 
tational platforms which are being built up in the 
central tribal belt, violent upsurges-in some other 
parts of the country.. 

Approach to tribal development during the 
Seventh Plan will have to be based on an analytical 
appraisal of the facts of the situation. 

‘It is obvious that the key to the development of 
tribals, with the enthusiastic participation of the 
tribal mass, and not just that of a small elite, lies in 
the protection and transformation of the traditional 
rights of the tribal population over resources, to 
serve modern needs. The National Commission 
of Agriculture had observed with particular reference 
to forestry that the rights’ can be substituted by 


Left Debility... 


secure again their 


employment opportunities. There are some evidences: 
to show that abrogation of rights have not created 
employment opportunities among the tribals. More 
detailed investigations are needed. Besides it is to 
be considered whether such an approach is. in 
conformity with the democratic ethos of the 
country. 

There are a number of commendable legislations 
restricting alienation of tribal lands. But these legis- 
lations serve limited purpose in the context of the 
fact that certain policy formulations of the pre- 
Independence period, in respect of the tribal lands, 
still remain to be rescinded and as a result, survey 
and settlement operations in many areas are marked 
by ambiguities. This has caused misgivings among 
tribals and in many areas, faced by their resistance, 
the survey and -settlement operation have been 
suspended. On the other hand, in the absence of 
statutory records of rights, the commercial banks 
and other financial institutions find it difficult to 
provide long-term loan in a form as would serve the 
interest of the tribal mass in general. 

In some quarters much is made of the remedial 
power that can be exercised by the Union Govern- 
ment in the areas brought under the Fifth Schedule. 
The fact is that during the 33 years after commence- 
ment of the Constitution, not a single directive has 
been issued by the Union Government under this 
Schedule. In the present context of growing contro- 
versies about Centre-State relations, issuance of such 
directive appears to be a remiote possibility. Besides, 
it is difficult to say that thereis enough information 
base at the policy-making level about property- 
relations, endogenous systems of: environmental 
management including soil and water management, 
systems and organs of social control, social dimen- 
sions of productive activities and labour utilisation 
the different tribal areas. Perhaps rather that 
paternalistic dependence on the Fifth Schedule, 
advantage may be taken of the development poten- 
tials. through self-management as contained in 
explicit and' implicit ways in the Sixth Schedule. 

(To be Continued) 


ideological mistakes or pushes the country in 


(Contd. from poge 10) 


Bengal, the virtual elimination of 
CPM in Kerala, the thrashing in 
Bihar, and the pathetic depend- 
ence on NTR’s charity in Andhra 
Pradesh — these speak volumes 
of the strategy or tactics or what- 
- ever. about the CPM-CPI ideo- 
_ logical bankruptcy and political 
` opportunism. 

The two Communist Parties 
have not. qualified to deliver 
homilies to others on Unity of 
Left and Democratic Forces. The 
question that arises now is 
whether the present leadership of 
both Communist Parties, have 
the capacity to initiate purposeful 
self-criticism and-to begin recon- 
struction of the party so as to 
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roots and a base in the rural and 
urban working class including 
the middle class. As the first step 
towards such an exercise will 
some of the leaders step down? 
There is no evidence of- new 
understanding, new vision. It is 
perhaps too much to expect all 
this of petrified petty minds. The 


. present leaders are too deeply 
_ embedded in ruts for the ranks, 


whatever they be, to pull them out. 

Who will release the Left from 
the vise of egocentric electoral 
politics? Will a new leadership 
emerge which will not allow the 
Left to become pawns in the 
games of Reaction? Even if in 
the coming period the Congress-I, 
with its massive, unprecedented 
popular mandate, makes serious 


} 


a wrong direction in social and 
economic spheres, where is the 
Left that could throw a challenge 
and appeal to the masses? We 
have only a pale ghost in place 
of the Left of old. 

A new Left has to emerge. 
And if there are any left in the 
two Communist Parties who 
realise this and have the capacity 
to make the effort, there will be 
some hope. Otherwise we can only 
hope the masses will throw up a 


_ new Left leadership over a very 


long period of time. Would that 
be pursuit of a will-o’-the-wisp? 
This scenario, briefly outlined, 
is the direct result of the betrayal 
of the people of India, by the 
Left, ‘bluntly CPM and CPI. O 
(January 1) 
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The multifaceted Caparo Group, 
known for its involvement in industry 
and trade, has now planted its roots 
firmly in the agricultural sector. 


Our tea estates, situated in the middle 
of Assam’s rich quality tea belt, cover 
approximately 10,000 hectares and 
produce about 18 million kgs of tea 
annually. And we're extending new 
areas under best quality clones, 
fertilising through fresh ideas, a 
traditional business, 


Assam Frontier Tea Limited 
Empire Plantations (India) Limited 
Singlo (India) Tea Company Limited 
Apeejay House, 15 Park Street, Calcutta 700 016 
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A blue-chip ` 
business suiting, made from 
the finest Merino wool. 
Chairman. 
One-of-a-kind suiting 
whese presence commands 
attention, demands respect, 


A fitting tribute to 
the high-fliers of the " 


corporate world. 
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NTR in New Avatar @ Communists: Some Reflections 





JANUARY 19, 1985 


Sri Lanka: Towards Flash Point ? 


Is the Sri Lankan ethnic crisis inexorably moving 

towards a flash point which will bring Indo-Sri 
Lankan relations to a dead end? Do the events of 
the last few days contain the potential of embittering 
relations to such an extent that India will come 
under increasing pressure to intervene directly? Such 
questions have surfaced in the wake of the series of 
disquieting developments which have taken place in 
and around the island republic causing immense 
concern in New Delhi, and is bound to agitate the 
new Lok Sabha now in session. 

It has now become clear that Indian diplomacy 
will continue to be on test for some more months to 
come in respect of the Sri Lankan situation. If the 
mood in this country was one of despair and help- 
lessness in the weeks and months following the July 
1983 carnage in Colombo, it can be said to have 
turned into one of impatience and exasperation in 
the last couple of months, A man-made stalemate 
in Colombo has put paid to the expected progress 
in the negotiations for settling the ethnic crisis. The 
posture adopted by the Jayawardene Government 
leads one to suspect that Colombo has opted for the 
military solution as a matter of official policy. On 
Tuesday, the State Radio quoted the National Security 
Minister Lalith Athulathmudali that Colombo did 
not need any “foreign guidance or assistance” in 
settling the issue. This is one way of telling India 
that its good offices are no more welcome. 

President Jayawardene has done one better. He 
has blamed the Tamil United Liberation Front 
(TULF) for the collapse of the all-party conference 
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and has announced that he will have no more talks 
with the Front unless it gives up its call for a 
separate Tamil state. More importantly, he has made 
statements which carry the implication that it is now 
up to India and Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi to 
resolve the problem by stopping help to the “people 
who practise violence in our country and wanta 
separate state.” 

On December 11, several days before the Lok 
Sabha elections, Rajiv Gandhi had issued a suo moto 
statement on the deteriorating security situation in 
Sri Lanka. That statement had expressed the hope 
that the cycle of violence and counter-violence, the 
indiscriminate killings and destruction of property 
would end. “We are sure,” he had said, “‘the present 
orgy of violence is a matter of great distress and 
agony to most people in Sri Lanka also, who like 
people anywhere value communal harmony, amity 
and peace.” 

That “‘orgy of violence” continues unabated in the 
island till this day. A fortnight ago, at least nine 
Tamils, including a Catholic priest, were shot dcad 
(among them two teenagers) and a nunnery was ran- 
sacked by Sri Lankan troops on a rampage near 
Mannar. The previous week, a 62-year-old man and 
two 24-year-old young men were killed in firing by 
troops. India was brought directly into the picture 
a few days later when a disquieting report was 
received that Sri Lankan patrol boats had opened 
fire on Indian fishing vessels within Indian territorial 
waters, killing two persons. New Delhi lodged a 
strong protest against the unwarranted attack. 
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Colombo denied that the incident had taken place, 
ignoring the fact that two dead bodies had been 
recovered and were in Indian possession and that 
three other fishermen had saved themselves by 
swimming to safety. Two days later, after India had 
increased its naval presence in the Palk Strait in 
order to intensify surveillance, a Sri Lankan patrol 
boat, fully armed and carrying a nine-strong crew 
intruded into Indian waters, seized fish caught by 
Indian fishermen, and harassed the fishermen. The 
boat’ was seized by Indian coast guards off 
Rameshwaram and handed over along with the crew 
to the Indian Navy. The reaction of Colombo was 
evasive at first and belligerent subsequently. Citing 
international law, Colombo asked for the immediate 
return of the vessel and the crew. New Delhi has 
taken the stand that Colombo should return the 
seventeen Indian fishermen who had been captured 


by Sri Lankan coastal patrol a few months ago as 


quid pro quo for good relations. India has really 
bent backwards in the interest of an amicable settle- 
ment: let it be known that this Sri Lankan patrol 
boat episode not only involved violation of Indian 
territorial waters but also its municipal laws. A firm 
assurance would have to be offered by Colombo that 
there would be no recurrence of such provocative 
intrusions before the issue of returning the vessel 
could be considered. 

Meanwhile, Tamil terrorism and state terrorism 
continued to be pitched in extended rounds of reta- 
liatory violence. On January 8, rampaging Sri Lankan 
troops claimed that they had raised a hideout of the 
Tamil militants, killed fourteen of them including a 
highranking leader of the Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam, made 500 arrests and seized large quantities 
of arms. Tamil separatists on January 14 marked 
the day which they had set earlier to declare a sepa- 
rate state by blowing up five bridges on roads to the 
tip of northern Jaffna. 

A tense situation prevailed in Tamilnadu follow- 
ing the incidents involving the capture of the patrol 
vessel and the earlier episode in which Sri Lankan 
naval personnel had shot dead two fishermen. Angry 
fishermen resorted to violence, removed fishplates 
from rail tracks, gheraoed the Collectorate, threat- 
ened officials. Train services to and from Ramesh- 
waram were disrupted. 

While the flood of refugees fleeing the wrath of 
the Sri Lankan security forces swelled in Tamilnadu, 
the Indian High Commissioner in Colombo, S.J.S 
Chhatwal, and his counterpart in New Delhi Bernard 
Tilakaratne visited their respective capitals to report 
to their Governments. It was clear that things 
were on the boil. The reaction in New Delhi has 
continued to remain sober and constructive. In a 
magazine interview Rajiv Gandhi said that there 
was need to have another look at the Sri Lankan 
situation, while making it clear that military action 
on India’s part was out of the question. He reiter- 
ated that the ethnic problem was an internal affair 
of Sri Lanka and it was Colombo which would have 
to solve it. Reactions in Colombo have been more 
hostile. The hawkish associates of Jayawardene have 
been trying to give the impression that India has 
been the stumbling block in the way of a settlement. 
For instance, immediately after the elections, Sri 
Lankan Ministers commented that India could be 


expected to be “more balanced’—hinting that the 
Indian plea for a peaceful settlement was election 
rhetoric. Secondly, Athulathmudali declared that his 
Government would not lift the special security 
measures in the northern and eastern provinces until 
the separatists laid down arms and surrendered. 
Now comes Jayawardene’s statement that Tamils 
will be denied their franchise unless they signed 
an oath pledging their renunciation of separatism. 

The situation in the northern and eastern pro- 
vinces is truly alarming, if even half the reports 
emanating from there are correct. The young and 
the infirm are being shot at indiscriminately, teena- 
gers are being marched off to security camps where 
they are flogged, women and children beaten up on 
the roads and left uncared for. Newsweek magazine 
quoted a Western diplomat as saying that the Sri 
Lankan troops are the most undisciplined soldiers 
in the world. “Their reaction to taking casualties 
is to go on the rampage and shoot anyone in sight,” 
he is quoted as saying. Jayawardene, who claims 
to be a staunch Gandhian, Buddhist and a moral 
man, has admitted that the troops have been com- 
mitting “excesses” in countering Tamil rebels, but 
justifies it on the ground that these things happened 
in Vietnam and Londonderry. “‘They happen in 
India every day,” he says. 

The moderate sections of TULF leadership have 
had good reason to be alarmed over the turn of 
events. Three of them, Amirthalingam, Sivachitam- 
baram and Sampanthan, flew to New Delhi last 
week to plead with Rajiv Gandhi and G. Partha- 
sarathi for some tangible action on India’s part to 
restore normalcy in the northern provinces. Two 
related developments must have persuaded them that 
Colombo had abandoned any ideas it might have 
held earlier to seek a peaceful settlement to the 
Tamil problem. 

Firstly, the administration was talking in terms of 
setting up a special security board which would deal 
exclusively with the handling of the military opera- 
tions against Tamil militants. Headed by Jaya- 
wardene, itis to comprise National Security Minister 
Athulathmudali, the Army Commander, Brig. 
Weeratunga, the Defence Secretary, Gen. Sepala 
Attygalle, and the National Security Secretary, 
Sivawardene, and the chiefs ofall security wings. 
Operation State Terrorism in full swing ! 

Secondly, Athulathmudali also announced plans 
to travel to Malaysia to learn how Kuala Lumpur 
tackled the Communist insurgency in the peninsula 
in the fifties. Thus, to Colombo, the struggle of the 
Tamils for a life of honour and dignity is nothing 
but an insurrection ! 

Since Sri Lanka does not seem willing any more 
to persist with India’s good officies, there is little 
room for New Delhi to initiate any new diplomatic 
moves. It can only renew its appeal and hope that 
Jayawardene would free himself from the combined 
pressures of the Sinhala hawks and Buddhist clergy, 
and resume negotiations with TULF. Buta point 
can be reached — which Colombo had better bear 
in mind — where the level of tolerance of any friend- 
ly government can be stopped under continuous 
provocation. 

S.V. 
January 15 
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Summit with a Difference 


OUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


O“ May 22, 1984, Indira 

Gandhi along with five other 
world statesmen, issued a stirring 
appeal to the conscience of five 
major nuclear weapon states to 
save humanity from the scourge 
of a nuclear war. Since that date, 
a marginal abatement of world 
tensions arising from superpower 
confrontation has been made 
possible by an accord, its limita- 
tions notwithstanding, between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union in Geneva. Even so, there 
is little room for complacency 
because the survival of human- 
kind continues to be in jeopardy. 
The validity behind thé May 22 
six-nation appeal remains; so do 
the circumstances which have 
raised the spectre ofa global 
nuclear holocaust. 

In Indira Gandhi’s death, the 
cause of peace has lost an ardent 
champion. In her capacity as the 
Chairperson of the Nonaligned 
Movement, she was the prime 
initiator of the appeal, just as 
India, under her stewardship, 
remained in the vanguard in the 
struggle for total nuclear disarma- 


ment. The six world leaders had ' 


said in their appeal that in order 
to facilitate agreement among the 
nuclear weapon states, they will 
continue to keep in touch with 
one another about the best ways 
and means of achieving that 
objective. In pursuance of this 
commitment, Indira Gandhi’s 
successor has convened a summit 
meeting of the six heads of state 
involved to consider specific 
measures to reverse the nuciear 
-atms race. The summit, which 
will take place in New Delhi on 
January 28, can be said, to be 
truly a summit with a difference. 

For one thing, it will be the 
first major international exercise 
in which Rajiv Gandhi, the new 
Prime Minister of India and the 
Chairman of the Nonaligned 
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Movement, willbe not only a 
participant but occupy the presi- 
dential chair. Secondly, it will be 
the first get-together of a handful 


.of world statesmen hailing from 


different parts of the globe, with 
differences in religion, culture and 
political systems but united in the 
single conviction that there must 
not be another world war. Thirdly, 
it will be held at a time when 
there are signs of a thaw in 
international relations, raising the 
hope that the endeavours of six 
world statesmen need not turn 
out to be anexercise in futility. 
Fourthly, the target of the cambi- 
ned efforts of the six leaders will 
not be the two superpowers alone, 
but the other three nuclear 
weapon states, Britain, France 
and China. For all these reasons, 
the unique summit of January 
28 is bound to attract global 
attention and expectations. 

The May 22 appeal had two 
requests to make: it called the 
five major nuclear powers to halt 
all testing, production and 
deployment of nuclear weapons 
and their delivery systems. Asa 
follow-up, it urged a continuing 
programme of arms reductions 
leading to general and complete 
disarmament, accompanied by 
measures to strengthen the UN 
system and to ensure an urgently 
needed transfer of substantial re- 
sources from the arms race into 
social and economic development. 
The fundamental premise on 
which the appeal was based was 
that there can be no winners and 
no losers in a nuclear holocaust; 
there can be no assurance of 
safety for one side only. 

Itis actually the fears of such 
annihilation that persuaded the 
United States and the’ Soviet 
Union to resume discussions last 
week on the whole complex of 
questions concerning space and 
nuclear arms. The meeting bet- 


ween George Shultz and Andrei 
Gromyko was itself a major break 
from the sterile 13-month phase 


of mutual recriminations and 
allegations that followed the 
Soviet withdrawal from the 


earlier Geneva talks when Ameri- 
can missiles were installed in 
West Europe in defiance of both 
world public opinion and protests 
of the international peace move- 
ment. Fortunately for the world, 
a limited accord was reached bet- 
ween the two negotiators. Failure 
at Geneva would have taken the 
globe towards another step to- 
wards nuclear catastrophe. 

Shultz has warned that there 
is a long haul ahead; Ronald 
Reagan has said that the arms 
talks could lead to “‘warmer rela- 
tions? on other issues such as 
trade and handling of regional 
conflicts. Senior delegations of 
the two countries are to meet 
again in March to deal with 
specific issues, aimed at “‘prevent- 
ing an arms race in space and 
terminating it on earth, at limiting 
and reducing nuclear arms, and 
at strengthening strategic stabi- 
lity.” Reagan says that the ulti- 
mate goal of the arms talks is the 
complete elimination of nuclear 
weapons. The Russians continue 
to be suspicious, and although 
last week’s Geneva talks was not 
marked by a walk-out on their 
part as in the previous round, 
they remain sceptic of US inten- 
tions. They have reason to be. 

Reagan insists on continuing 
with the anti-missile defence sys- 
tem which he hopes will give an 
advantage to US in all the three 
spheres of the missile build-up, 
the long-range missiles, the 
medium-range ones and the anti- 
missile weapons. Strengthening 
Soviet misgivings, he not only 
assured Margaret Thatcher some 
weeks ago that he had no inten- 
tion of abandoning research into 
the anti-missile defence system, 
but he jumped the gun and 
authorised his pet project on the 
eve of the Shultz-Gromyko talks. 
The Soviets have been worried over 
the transfer of the arms race to 
space through Reagan’s Strategic 
Defence Initiative (SDD. In 
popular parlance, this is the “star 
wars” game, which has evoked 
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enormous interest. and concern 


the world over. Reagan had held - 


that the “star wars” , scheme is 
non-negotiable. . However,. at 
Geneva, Shultz persuaded himself 
to agree to the inclusion of the 
subject in the agenda of the 
coming March negotiations. 
Regardless of the outcome of the 
March talks, a 26 billion dollar 
project on research into “‘star 
wars’ arms, including particle- 
beam and laser weapons, has 
already been authorised and 
Reagan has indicated work on it 
‘would continue. Objecting to the 
name “‘star wars”, Reagan asks: 
“Isn’t it worth researching to see 
if there isn’t some weapon that is 


` more humane and moral? We are. 


searching for weapons that might 
destroy nuclear weapons, not 
people. “The more sober among 
his advisers are not certain about 


the deterrent value of SDI. Legal- | 


ly, there is some doubt whether 


the project is compatible with the- 


Shultz-Gromyko accord. In any 


case, for the present the Soviets’ 


seem to be satisfied that the issue 
‘of SDI has been brought within 
the ambit of the forthcoming 
‘negotiations. Reagan has also 
kept a line of retreat open: 
research, he has averred, is per- 
missible under the Anti-Ballistic 
‘Missile Treaty of 1972 and if the 

outcome showed that such a 
‘defensive. system was feasible, 
“we would be willing to go into 
negotiations and discussions with 
the nations of the world about 
what to do about that and 
‘whether and how to deploy.” _ 

- Can there beany weapon that 
is humane and moral? Nuclear 
weapons are weapons of mass 
destruction and the problem of 
their existence. or elimination 
needs to be dealt with only on 
- that basis. The first UN Expert 
Group Study on nuclear weapons, 
undertaken in 1967 by the Secre- 
tary-General, had stated: “There 
‘is one inescapable and basic fact. 
It is.that the nuclear armouries 
= which are in being already con- 
tain large megaton weapons 
every one of which has a destruc- 
tive power greater than that of 
~ all the conventional explosive that 
has ever been used in warfare 
since the day gunpowder was dis- 
covered.” | 

There is anelement of -appro- 


4. 


priateness in _New Delhi being 
the venue of the six-nation sum- 
mit. As far back as 1954, 
Jawaharlal Nehru had put for- 
ward his historic appeal for a 
standstill agreement whereby all 
testing of nuclear weapons would 
be immediately suspended pend- 
ing an agreement on the prohibi- 
tion of all nuclear weapon tests. 
Since that time, India has renewed 
the call at every opportunity and 
from the platform of every inter- 
national forum concerned with 
issues of disarmament and dev- 
elopment. In 1964, India pro- 
posed that “‘all proliferation of 
nuclear weapons, be it horizontal 
or vertical, should be stopped 
simultaneously and together, so 
that all nuclear facilities every- 
where become peaceful and the 
problem of existing stockpiles of 
nuclear weapons .could then be 
contained and tackled more 
effectively.” 

In 1978, India followed this a 
step further by calling for a 
“total prohibition of all use of 
nuclear weapons, since any such 
use would constitute a violation 
ofthe UN Charter and a crime 
against humanity.” In 1982, 
India proposed that there should 
be a freeze on nuclear weapons 


‘providing for the stoppage of any 


further production of nuclear wea- 
pons combined with a cutoff in the 
production of fissionable material 
for weapon purposes. In such 
an event, the nuclear weapon 


states would have no reason, - 


pretext or excuse not to accept 
the same system of international 
safeguards, which. they were 


‘asking other states to accept on 


their nuclear energy programmes 
for peaceful purposes. - 

In 1959, the ‘UN General 
Assembly by its historic resolu- 
tion 1358 (XIV) adopted unani- 
mously declared that the goal of 
disarmament efforts in the nuclear 
age can be none other than 
general and complete disarma- 
ment under effective international 
control (GCD). Since then, GCD 
is nowhere within reach. It was 
only in 1978 that it was possible 


‘to . persuade the UN. General 


Assembly to convene a special 
session on disarmament. That 
session was historic inasmuch as 
it was possible to adopt a Final 


Document -by consensus laying 


‘on the 


the basis for an international 
disarmament strategy. The priori- 
ties identified for directing the 
focus of disarmament were. 
nuclear weapons, .other weapons. 
of mass destruction, convention 
weapons and reduction of armed 
forces. ; - 

The second special session was 
held four years later (June 11, 
1982) but in the intervening years 
the global strategic environment 
had deteriorated palpably, and 
nuclear weapons had acquired _ 
the potential of being the des- 
troyer of the entire world. The 
cold war had entered a new 
phase, new generations of nu- 


clear, chemical and conventional 


weapons were being developed 
and deployed. An enormous sense 
of insecurity had gripped the. 
world. Unfortunately, the second 
session ended in failure; it could 
not adopt a concréte,or. substantive - 
document on disarmament. 
Indira Gandhi had wanted to 
attend the second special session. 
but could not do so -due to 
domestic preoccupations. How- 


‘ever, she sent a personal message 


to the session in which she said 
that the total accumulation of 
destructive radioactive power 
was more than enough to 
eliminate all form of life several 
times over. She proposed a five- 
point plan of action to tackle the 
situation: (@) the session should 
negotiate a binding convention 
non-use of nuclear 
weapons; (b) as a first step 
towards the eventual cutting on 
existing stockpiles there must be 
a freeze on nuclear weapons, 
providing for the total stoppage 
of any. further production of 
nuclear weapons, combined with 
a cutoff in the production ‘of fis- 
sionable material for weapons 
purposes; (c) immediate suspen- 
sion of all nuclear weapons tests;. 
(d) disarmament negotiations 
once again revert to the task of 
achieving a treaty of general and 
complete disarmament within an 
agreed time-frame; and (e) UN 
and its specialised agericies should 
take the lead in educating the 
public on the dangers of nuclear 
war, on the harmful effects of the 
arms race on the world economy, 
as wellas the positive aspects of . 
disarmament and its links with ' 


. development. Significantly, the 


pea 


Government of india was the 
first government in the world 
to put forward a concrete pro- 
posal for a freeze on nuclear 
weapons. 

For poor countries like India, 
nuclear arms race cannot be an 
academic matter of debate over 
which power makes what kind of 
an offer or which treaty favours 
which country. For the poor, it 
is not only a great moral issue of 
the nuclear age, but it is also an 
issue of sheer survival. This is 
why India’s foreign policy from 
the days of Nehru has remained 
motivated to the cause of world 
peace. The path to peace and 


progiess in the developed and 
developing ‘world alike does not 
lie through an arms race or 
theories of deterrence. This is 
why the six-nation appeal said 
that the power and ingenuity of 
the human race must be used, 
not to perfect weapons of annihi- 
lation, but to harness the 
resources of the earth so that all 
people may enjoy a life of secu- 
rity and dignity in an inter- 


, National system free of war and 


based on peace-and justice. 

The task before the January 28 
summiteers (India, Sweden, 
Greece, Tanzania, Mexico and 
Argentina) is clear. They are 


meeting at a time when common 
people all over the world have 
realised the important linkage 
between disarmament and deve- 
lopment. They know that if the 
arms race is to be stopped, it 
must be addressed on a global 
basis. The governments of the 
world must be persuaded to 
strengthen their commitment to 
global peace. The summiteers 
must remain undaunted by the 
continuing deterioration in the 
world security environment and 
persist with their goal of mobilis- 
ing public opinion as a prime tool 
in the disarmament efforts. C 
(January 15) 
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NTR in New | 
Avatar 





C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 


T seems rather odd that a new 

national party to be floated 
by N.T. Rama Rao will bear a 
name identical with that of the 
nation. For NTR it would not 
seem strange; instead, it would 
be one big leap forward from 
` Telugu Desam, the regional- 
linguistic political party identical 
in name with a territorial- 
linguistic unit within the Indian 
nation. Others might wonder 
over the appropriateness of the 
nomenclature of the new national 
party that NTR promises to 
‘launch officially on his own 
birthday, May 28. 

Ironically, the creation of 
Bharata Desam party seems to be 
a direct offshoot of Rajiv 
Gandhi’s rather over-enthusiastic 
electioneering in Andhra Pradesh 
in December. In questioning the 
wisdom of concepts like Telugu 
Desam, Kashmir Desam and so 
on, Rajiv Gandhi wanted the 
people to think of Bharat Desam. 
And it was quite a shrewd poli- 
tical gambit that NTR promptly 
took the cue and announced his 
grand plan for a new national 
party, Bharata Desam, as the 
potentially only national alter- 
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native to the Congress. 

Of course the idea of a national 
party with units in every State or 
region is not original. Long before 
Independence, the Indian 
National Congress, under the 
guidance of Gandhiji, organised 
branches or units in every part of 
the country, many of them 
coextensive with linguistic-terri- 
torial configurations. Later on, 
other parties claiming nationwide 
relevance organised themselves 
virtually on the same lines. What 
NTR proposes now is however 
somewhat different. While so far 
national parties were considered 
central organisations and the 
units branches under central con- 
trol or guidance. NTR’s pro- 
jection is a national party which 
would have /federal-type links 
with regional-linguistic-local poli- 
tical parties. The concept might 
appear attractive in the context 
of the way most of our national 
parties have functioned in recent 
years — and there seems no hope 
of their ways getting changed — 
but the snags are also evident. 


It is certainly easy to float a 
new national party and give 
it a name; itis easy too to out- 
line a federal set-up for sucha 
party. With the quirk of electoral 
fortunes combined with the fall- 
out of bungling in Andhra 
Pradesh by the then Governor 
in collusion with some political 
illiterates in the rulling party’s 
leadership at the Centre, Telugu 
Desam has become the largest of 
the Opposition parties in the 
Lok Sabha. Itis no doubt this 
fact, as well as the initiatives 
NTR took to bring the Opposi- 


tion parties together, in what are 
called ‘conclaves’, that has embol- 
dened Rama Rao to make the 
leap. Whether ail the implications 
and the many insuperable obsta- 
cles Were considered or even com- 
prehended remains a question. 

Nomenclature is not the end of 
the story; itis the beginning of 
an obviously frustrating road. 
NTR, even during the compara- 
tively short period he has been 
in national politics, has experi- 
enced the massive difficulties in 
the way of Opposition coopera- 
tion, not to speak of Opposition 
unity. The parties and splinters 
that were driven by the electorate 
into ignominy are still quite alive, 
even if not represented very much 
in the Lok Sabha. NTR cannot 
wish them away or write the story 
of his Bharata Desam on a clean 
slate. He and his Telugu Desam 
are a force in Andhra Pradesh 
(some would say that Telugu 
Desam was given a new lease of 
life by the Centre’s mishandling), 
but they are by no means a 
factor in other parts of the country 
despite the status they have 
acquired for the duration of the 
Righth Lok Sabha. Clearly NTR 
and his colleagues will have to 
deal with the temporarily vanqui- 
shed groups and parties. If NTR 
happens to imagine himself as a 
national leader who can give new 
shape to the variegated segments 
of the Opposition political spect- 
rum, national and regional, he 
must think again. 

To begin with, NTR would be mis- 
taken in believing that riding to power 


on the slogan of national “self-respect” 
will be as easy as he did in the case of 


(Contd. on page 34) 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA NOTES ` 


Democracy, Singapore Style 


TIS. GEORGE 


Two pouon managed to win in the recent 

Singapore elections, two in a house of 79. Laugh- 
able as it might seem in a democracy such as India, 
the loss of two seats by the ruling People’s Action 
Party was the biggest political sensation in Singa- 
pose’s modern history. Typically, Prime Minister 
Lee Kuan Yew reacted with anger and publicly 
warned that he may: abridge the electoral system it-, 
self to prevent the “‘decline.”’ 

Not that the system is anything to write home 
about. Although patterned after Westminster, Lee 
‘ and his fellow founding father Dr Goh Keng Swee 
perfected arrangements that kept all oppositionists 
out of the parliamentary system. The most impor- 
tant of these devices was a way of numbering ballot 
papers which spread the fear that.the Government 
could always trace an individual citizen’s vote. The 
- Government never actually did so, but in the repres- 
sive political culture that became a hallmark of 
Singapore, the fear acted as a powerful deterrent 
against supporting non-PAP candidates. For 17 
years not one parliamentary seat went to anyone 
other than an official PAP nominee. 

. Until last year Lee and PAP did not even show 
any embarrassment over this one-hundred per cent 
house. Then they amended the Constitution, but in 
characteristic style: provision was made to allow 
three defeated opposition candidates to sit in Parlia- 
ment without voting rights on crucial issues. It was 
a kind of second-class citizenship bestowed on poli- 
tical castaways by an apparently compassionate PAP. 

One opposition leader who poured scorn on such 
backhanded largesse was J.B. Jeyaretnam, a lawyer 
of Ceylon-Tamil extraction who had become Lee 
Kuan Yew’s bete noir and nemesis at once. President 
of the Workers’ Party, he broke PAP’s monopoly 
in Parliament by winning against all odds a byelec- 
tion from the port area of Anson in 1981. 

He then became the target of an official persecu- 
tion campaign that must be unequalled in the 
annals of democracy. Already he was hounded by 
libel suits, one of them filed by the Prime Minister 
himself. Lee singled him out for vicious attacks, 
once accusing him of “‘sloppy, slovenly, ill-prepared, 
thoroughly confusing presentation’. Deputy Pre- 
mier S. Rajaratnam promoted a motion that could 


have got the lone oppositionist expelled from Parlia- ` 


ment ona technical ground; eventually he was let 
off with a warning. His once lucrative legal practice 
went into a nosedive as litigants shied away from 
engaging a lawyer on the “disapproved” list. 

'" Jeyaretnam stuck it out. That two-year saga of 
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stoic resistance to political victimisation must have 
created, unnoticed by PAP, a silent wave of sym- 
pathy and admiration for the opposition MP. The 
period also coincided with some particularly un- 
popular decisions by the Government—a policy of 
official elitism under which educated women were 
encouraged to have children while others were dis- 
couraged, and a move to raise the withdrawal age 
from the Central Provident Fund to 65 from the 
present 55. 

Another factor PAP never thought would materia- 
lise was the emergence of a new mood among the 
people. For one thing, this election had the largest 
bloc of first-time voters since elections began—251, 000 
aged 21 to 26. They were free from previous hangups 
and ready to give challengers a chance without 
undue fear. For another, the older voters them- 
selves seemed to think that, with the passage of 
time, their earlier fears could be set aside. There 
had grown what political pundits subsequently called 
a highly developed sophistication among voters. 

The result, in PAP’s view of things, was calami- 
tous. Not only did Jeyaretnam romp home with an 
increased majority; another opposition ‘candidate, 
Singapore Democratic Party’s Chiam See Tong, also 
won. ‘“‘Now there’s someone to second a motion,” 
exulted victorious Jeyaretnam. There was a marked 
swing against PAP overall. Total valid votes polled 
by it dropped from 77.7 per cent in 1980 to 64.8 
per cent while the opposition’s total rose from 
22.3 per cent in 1980 to 35.2 per cent. 

Admitting that Singaporeans had demonstrated 
an “unexpectedly subtle understanding of how to 
use one vote to the maximum effect,” Prime Minis- 
tér Lee complained that while the people wanted a 
PAP Government, they also wanted to put pressure 
on it. He said: “It was a quite skilful play of votes. 
But if you extrapolate it and it continues this way 
then the one-man one-vote system must lead to our 
decline, mark our disintegration ... It is necessary 
to put some safeguards into the way people use their 
votes to bargain, to coerce, to push, to jostle and 
get what they want without running the risk of 
losing the services of the Government.” Jeyaretnam 
replied by warning Lee “not to tinuker” with the 
Constitution or universal suffrage. 

On past reckoning, such retorts will only provoke 
Lee Kuan Yew to harden his stance. He is in F 
middle of an elaborate process of “training” 
second generation of leaders, prominent aang 
whom i is his son, Lee Hsien Loong. His concept of 

“Safeguards” will aim at perpetuating PAP’s sole 
hold on power even after be has departed from the 
scene. That other leaders in history have tried the 
same thing and failed will not deter Lee. Kuan Yew. 
Singapore may therefore look forward to a crack- 
down of one sort or another, in one form or 


another. (] 
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Communist Movement : Some Reflections 
N.C. 


{t is not easy for one who was actively connected 

with the Communist movement in this country for 
forty years to write about it, and yet the time has 
come when one feels that it is imperative to speak 
out. 

Today our country has reached a crucial cross- 
roads and this is perhaps more true for the Com- 
munist movement which is an integral part of the 
public life in this country. What is strange is a 
noticeably progressive decline in the relevance of the 
Communist Parties in the body politic of the 
country. Just at this moment the leadership of the 
two Communist establishments — CPI and CPI-M— 
are engaged in post-mortem examination of the 


setback suffered by both of them in the last month’s. 


General Election for Lok Sabha, where the strength 
of the Communists have fallen from 49 (CPI-M36; 
CPI-13) to 28 (CPI-M22; CPI-6). Today one hears 
the Opposition parties including the Communists, 
laying stress on the number of votes polled instead 
of number of seats won. While this may bea good 
antidote for Congressmen against getting dizzy with 
electoral success, the Communists have to realise 
that it is by this very yardstick of the number of 
seats won that they themselves have claimed success 
in any election in the past. 

Electoral fortunes do not of course provide the 
only measuring rod of a party’s strength or influence. 
This should be more so in the case of a Communist 
Party which professes that Parliament and the 
legislatures constitute but one wing of its multi- 
farious activities. In view of the fact that the Com- 
munists claim that they aspire to represent the 
interests of the working people, it is worth noting 
that the trade union bodies under their contro] claim 
a membership of only 48 lakhs (AJTUC 31 lakhs 
CITU 17 lakhs). This is to be seen against the total 
trade union membership in the country of roughly 
130 lakhs, while the total work force of India is 
roughly two and half crores. Kisan Sabhas under 
the control of the two Communist Parties claim 
a membership of 76 lakhs while the Khet Maz- 
door unions claim to have a membership of 18 
lakhs agricultural workers. The total strength of the 
peasantry in the country is about ten crores, out of 
which six crores are agricultural workers. 


TF after ‘thirty-eight years of Indian Independence 
this is the record of the paltry Communist strength 
in the organised sector of the working people in the 
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- court for morsels of electoral politics. 


country — comprising both the working class and 
the peasantry ~ it should make them sit up. An 
unsparing review of the entire Communist movement 
in the country — its outlook, political line, 
approach to allies and organisational tasks — is 
certainly called for, and it is for the more serious 
and conscientious in its leadership and the ranks to 
undertake such a review. What can be raised in the 
course of an article are some reflections by one who 
is but an active observer. 

In the recent General Election, the Communists 
have lost all seats in the working class areas all over 
the country, and these have gone to the Congress-I. 
In Bombay city, long claimed to be the birthplace of 
the Red Flag in this country, the Communists are 
nowhere in the picture today, and the only leader 
who has won by the vote of the Bombay working 
class is the maverick trade union boss, Datta 
Samant, whose phenomenal rise as acknowledged 
by honest Communists is the result of the collapse 
) the Communist stronghold in Bombay’s working 
class. 

In West Bengal, which is under a Left Front State 
Government led by the Communists, the entire 
working class belt has virtually been taken over by 
the Congress-I so far as elections go. And there is 
no sign of any recovery for the Red Flag. 

The Communists in the past have led heroic 
struggles of the peasantry, but today their position 
is in a shambles in this sector as well. While agri- 
cultural productivity has tremendously grown and 
with it has emerged a powerful kulak class going in 
for modern capitalist farming, the Communist 
retreat has been considerable, and this cannot but 
strike the eye when one recalls the glorious peasant 
struggles of the past led by the Communists, such as 
the Telengana or the Tebhaga. The Left Govern- 
ment of West Bengal started the Operation Barga, 
but it petered out half-way through for reasons 
Fei are not unknown to the Communist leader- 
ship. 

It is in the background of such a slump of 
Communist standing in the peasantry that one de- 
tects the rise in eminence in the countryside of such 
reactionary leaders as Charan Singh and N.T. Rama 
Rao, to both of whom the Communists have paid 
One has to 
recall how sometime ago a member of the CPI 
Central Executive was censured by the leadership 
at the initiative of the party’s General Secretary for 
having publicly criticised Charan Singh’s patently 
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retrogade economics. There is also the case of the 
futile arguments in defence of Communist support 
for Sharad Joshi’s campaign for agricultural prices— 
a debate carried in the columns of this paper which 
brought no encomium for a leader of CPI Secre- 
tariat. 

For long, the youth and student sector formed the 
backbone of the Communist movement in this 
country. In fact, the student front was the main 
recruiting ground for the Communist Party before 
independence. In the record of four decades since 
independence the Communist Party recruitment 
from the students has been minimal. Itis not that 
the youth have grown non-political. Rather one 
comes across militant youth scattered in numerous 
activist organisations. Some were allured by the 
strident Maoism of the sixties, but their disenchant- 
ment has not brought them back to the fold of the 
Communist establishments. The result is the mush- 
rooming of militant activist groups many of which 
could attract dedicated youngmen and women. 

The intellectual sector has been progressively 
aliendted from our Communist establishments, and 
this has been happening at a time when Marxism in 
its diverse forms has been attracting more and more 
intellectuals all over the world. The Indian Commu- 
nists in the thirties and the forties were in the fore- 
front of tbe nation’s intellectual life. Even those who 
differed from the party line — as in 1942 —- became 
‘fellow-travellers. Distinguished scientists and econo- 
mists, educationists and plan experts — many of 
them could be counted among those keeping close 
touch with the Communist Party. Powerful cultural 
movements like those of the Progressive Writers and 
People’s Theatre, owe their origin to the initiative 
of the Communists. All these have gone into the 
past history of the Communist movement. Today 
instead, we find a general sectarian aversion in the 
Communist leadership to the intellectual circles; and 
the cultural movements reared by the early genera- 
tion of Communists are virtually abandoned by the 
present leadership. The controversy over the with- 
drawal of the Tagore primer from school syllabus by 
the West Bengal Left Government as also the bid to 
make Calcutta University a close zamindary for the 
CP1-M leading to unheard-of attacks on its dis- 
tinguished Vice-Chancellor, are but a couple of 
examples of the sectarian intolerance towards intel- 
ligentsia that has become the hall-mark of the 
present-day Communist leaders. 


W at appears to be the major ailment of the 

Communist leadership today is an unbelievable 
preoccupation—bordering an obsession — with elec- 
tion politics. Instead of legislative politics being 
one of the many branches of Communist Party acti- 
vities, it has became its centrepiece. It is this over- 
powering passion with election politics that has 
undermined the very fibre of the Indian Communist 


movement. Infact the only mass movement that 
the Communist Parties have undertaken since 
Independence are the election campaigns. This 


obsession with election politics has both corroded 
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the value system of the Communist leadership and 
has also fostered a degree of opportunism unthink- 
able before. 

It is this preoccupation with election politics that 
has largely undermined the Communist crusading 


‘zeal against obsecurantism, caste and communal 


animosities. The constant concern to go by the 
wishes of the electorate in the constituency has 


obstructed in a large measure any urge to combat 


these baneful features of our social life. In the past, 
it was axiomatic for any Communist to boldly inter- 
vene in any situation in which any caste or com- 
munal disturbance occurred. Today, the anxiety to 
get votes has become the over-riding consideration, 
with the result that there is hardly any conspicuous 
Communist intervention in any situation of com- 
munal tension. The anxiety not to antagonise the 
electorate has come in the way of building any 
effective mass movement for the elimination of 
obscurantism in our social life. 

This tailism to election politics has led Commu- 
nists into parlours unaccustomed to their presence. 
It is important to note that despite the Communists’ 
professed opposition to any hobnobbing with com- 
munal forces, the imperatives of election tactics 
have led Communists to accept Muslim League 
as an ally in Kerala. In 1967 when the Congress 
lost majority in a number of State Assemblies, CPI 
had no hesitation in joining coalition Ministries 
which included the Jana Sangh. Until now, no re- 
examination of this specific misdemeanour on the 
part of CPI has been undertaken. 

With all their heroics about no-truck with com- 
munalist forces, the Communists so far have had no 
compunction in joining hands with the Bharatiya 
Mazdoor Sabha, an RSS outfit. In a misconceived 
approach to working class unity, both AITUC and 
CITU have joined the National Campaign Com- 
mittee of Trade Unions in which BMS has emerged 
as the leading force, outmatching the Communists. 
The only organisation made untouchable by the 
National Campaign Committee is the INTUC, run 
by the Congress. 

With such a record of compromising with com- 
munalist forces, it is not difficult to understand why 
the Communists are not in a position to mount a 
Mass campaign against communalism today: they 
have not bothered to protect the working class from 
communalist virus not to speak of combating it on 
the political plane. If anything, the Communists 
have provided respectability to communal organisa- 
tions like BMS. 


Is the last five years, the Communists became a 
prisoner of a phoney non-class slogan of Opposi- 
tion Unity against Indira Gandhi. The so-called 
anti-authoritarian platform was sought to be formed 
in the company of such congenital authoritarian 
political figures as Charan Singh and Morarji Desai. 
If Morarji kept out of it, that was his own choice, 
not because of any Communist. objection, for the 
single reason there was none from the Communists. 
The tactical line pursued by the Communists in 


this period has had a three-tier structure (1) Left 
Unity comprising the two Communist Parties, CPI 
and CPM, along with some small Left parties; (2) 
Left and Democratic Unity — to comprise Left 
parties together with such parties which are non- 
communal and are not with the ruling Congress-I; 
(3) an all-in Anti-authoritarian Platform to oppose 
Indira Congress. This last concept was mainly a 
CPM concoction though CPI has nowhere categori- 
cally opposed it. The tacit expectation was that in 
this noble crusade for overthrowing Indira Gandhi, 
all and sundry could be taken in, including presum- 
ably BJP and the Akalis. 

Such an interpretation is not far-fetched. Despite 
the declared Communist position that it would have 
no truck with BJP, the CPM Chairman of West 
Bengal Left Front gave out at the height of the 
election campaign that in the event of the Congress-I 
defeat and the installation of a non-Congress coali- 
tion, CPI-M would support it even if the coalition 
included BJP. There was no protest from CPI. In 
fact, at the time of the polling, CPI General Secre- 
tary instructed his party members to abstain from 
voting in which Congress-] is pitted against BJP — 
a step which naturally would have helped BJP. 

It is this blind anti-Congressism which made a 
mockery of the slogan of Left and Democratic 
Unity. In the democratic component of this unity 
platform the best of Congress-I were left out and 
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while any Tom, Dick or Harry from the Janata or 
Charan Singh’s DMKP was acceptable to the 
Communists. 

The Communists as a rule attach great import- 
ances to foreign policy because they regard them- 
selves as part of an international movement. After 
having declared Congress-I as an outcast, the leaders 
of two CPs sought a rather opportunist device by 
which they said that they supported the anti- 
imperialist foreign policy of Indira Gandhi but 
opposed her domestic policies. 

While this sounded plausible, it became a monstro- 
sity when the two CPs in the expectation of electoral 
plenty, decided to join hands with other Opposition 
parties like Janata and DMKP-. It was clear as daylight 


-that the leaders of both these parties were opposed 


to some of the positions in foreign affairs which the 
Communists normally regard as basic or crucial. If 
by any accident of history, an Opposition combine 
had won in the election, the foreign policy of that 
alternative Communist-backed government would 
have been laid down by these other parties which 
totally differ from the Communist position whether 
it is in relation to the Socialist countries, Afghanistan 
or Kampuchea not to speak of USA. It would have 
been more honest on the part of the leaders of the two 
Communist Parties to frankly declare that in their 
calculation, foreign policy did not matter at all. 

It is for this reason of having been imprisoned by 








r 


the illusion of advance via anti-Congressism, thatthe 
jeaders of the two Communist Parties could not 
gauge the dimension of the threat to India’s unity 
and secularism. When Indira Gandhi warned about 
the war danger, some of the utterances of CP leaders 
seemed to echo those of the other Opposition leaders 
who denounced such warnings as a bogey sedulously 
spread by Indira, for the purpose of confusing the 
electorate. 

For decades, the Communists themselves had been 
talking about such threats to our freedom, and on 
that basis they themselves could have initiated.a 
mass movement to educate and enlighten the com- 
mon humanity about the threat to the unity’ and 
integrity of this country, a movement which would 
‘fave compelled the Government to support it. But 
undertaking such a unity movement would have 
jeopardised the chances of striking an electoral deal 
with characters like Charan Singh and other reactio- 
nary figures in the Opposition. 


AS a result of such a distorted tactical line, the 
Communist election campaign touched all-time 
low.- At one point, there was sympathy oozing for 
Kamalapati Tripathi as a potential rebel and it was 
said that Indira Gandhi had engineered the 1973 
PAC revolt to get him removed from Chief Minister- 
ship of UP. In Kerala, distinguished scholar and 
diplomat, K.R. Narayanan, a Congress-I candidate, 
was branded as an American agent just because he 
happened to be a former Indian Ambassador in 
Washington. A well-known Communist leader 
openly said. that Rajiv bad lost his mother and there- 
fore he was entitled to sympathy vote in Amethi, but 
‘other Congress-I candidates had not lost their 
mothers, why should they get the sympathy vote? 
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Examples galore of such vulgarity can be given, but 

this is not the place nor the time to catalogue them. 
It is heartening to find CPI General Secretary 

Rajeswara Rao admitting after the election that 


the “‘main factor” behind the Congress-I’s “‘massive 


victory” is “the legitimate fear of danger to the 
country’s unity and integrity from imperialist forces 
outside and divisive forces inside.” It will there- 
fore be meet and proper that he along with his 
colleagues went in for the wholesome Communist 
practice of self-criticism. One recalls how only - 
sometime ago he was impressed by Menaka 
Gandhis political alertness and how he was 
exchanging with Charan Singh the ancient tenets of 
Mahabharata. If one were to go deeper one could 
find him attacking Indira Gandhi for having warned 
about the threat to the security of the country — 
which Rao felt was a diversionary move by her, to 
confuse the public. i l 

The progressive section of public opinion in the 
country would expect serious Communists to apply 
themselves to building an independent movement. 
Recent history of the Communist movement shows 
that in the name of seeking allies, it led its own 
independent identity and standing to be swamped 
away — whether in running after Indira Gandhi 
during Emergency or with unscrupulous Opposition 
politicians after her return to power. 

What the Communists have long neglected can no 
longer be evaded if the movement has to survive in 
this country. The Communist movement in this 
country has to emerge as a. powerful independent 
force basing itself on the working people and pro- 
gressive intelligentsia. Totally abjuring sectarianism, 
it has to emerge as a national force — if notin 
numbers but in its content and outlook. The Com- 
munists have to strike roots in more senses than one. 
Nowhere in the world have Communists emerged as 
a national force until they came to be recognised as 
the bearer of the country’s true heritage and looking 
after the interests of the nation asa whole. The 
Indian Communists can ill-afford to remain any 
longer within their sectarian shell. 4 

In trying to rebuild the Communist movement on 
sound foundations, it would be necessary for its 
leadership to change guards. At crucial moments 
in its history, the Communist Party discarded 
leadership associated with a particular line or a 
phase in the life of the movement. In. 1950 when 
Ranadive’s sectarian line was discarded, the leader- 
ship too was changed, and the initiative for bringing 
down the Ranadive leadership was taken by Rajes- 
wara Rao and E.M.S. Namboodiripad, among 
others. ` 

A similar watershed has been reached today iu the 
annals of the Indian Communist movement. It will ` 
not be sufficient to repair the line. It needs to be 
changed wholesale — not only the political line, but 
the entire-outlook and approach to problems facing 
the country. And with that needs come a change of 
leadership. Not in anger but in anguish, one 
submits that a great country like ours deserves a 
better Communist Party with a leadership that can 
comprehend the might and grandeur that lie in 
its millions. O . 
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Facets of Three Unfinished Women 
RITA MANCHANDA 


Met it be that the very process of striving for 
the full realisation of a woman’s professional 
self carries within itself a seed that warps, that far 
from leading to an expansion of self brings in its 
wake diminishing access to personal fulfilment, be it 
in the form of a central man-woman relationship 
or that of mother and child? The three films — 
Rembetiko, Appasionata and A Hill on the Dark 
Side of the Moon — shown at the Tenth Inter- 
national Film Festival in New Delhi, sensitively 
explore different facets of the tortured experiences 
of three unfinished.women. All three women realise 
to the full the role of woman as professional; the 
confusion is with the relationship between that 
dominant role and that of woman as wife, mother 
and lover. 

The dilemma would appear to be both a 
question of women born before their time 
and therefore time specific, as well as more 
metaphysical, the lack of mutual love that in 
the end cannot be sublimated in work, no matter 
how compelling, and results in a sense of blinding 
meaninglessness. It is on this plane that the 
anguish is not that of woman alone but shared 
with man as well. Tsuya, the gifted painter in 
Appasionata, is a victim of a patriarchal social 
structure of early twentieth century Japan. A 
poignant melodrama of sexual exploitation in a 
Japan which regards the creative expression of a 
woman as lacking in strength, saleable if the flesh 
is also thrown in. Much more complex is the 
tragedy of Sonya Kovalevsky in A Hill on the Dark 
Side of the Moon. Stockholm’s only woman pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, she awakens late to a love 
between two equal beings. He, who has been 
searching for a strong woman, his equal; she, who 
for all her strength of will, is weak in her longing 
for a shared love. But while he dreams of a 
sharing between two free individuals and rejects 
what he calls the devouring emotion that Sonya 
calls love, she demands that he be faithful. But 
why should he be? They are both free individuals, 
he says. Yet she feels no desire to look elsewhere, 
while he...Is it honesty or cowardice as Sonya 
believes, that makes him incapable of loving on 
her terms? Here in A Hill...the two transcend their 
socio-historical context and yet are trapped ina 
destructive relationship. Both man and woman 
are the victims in a metaphysical dilemma beyond 
historical time. 

Sadao Nakajimo’s film Appasionata is a much 
more linear handling of the theme of betrayal of the 
new woman by man. Tsuya is determined to become 
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an accomplished painter but the price she must pay 
is in flesh to the Master without whose acknowledge- 
ment she cannot progress. Intertwined is the solidarity 
among women that also expresses itself in the form 
of the mother’s sacrificial bond with her daughters. 
Tsuya’s mother was farmed out as a foster child, a 
cruelty that she never forgave her parents. Left 
widowed with two girls, she refuses to repeat her 
mother’s action. When Tsuya is found to be preg- 
nant, the mother forces Tsuya to farm out the child. 
A disconsolate Tsuya, denied both her child and her 
painting, flees from home. Betrayed again by the 
same Master, itis her mother, the widow, who will 
finally defy society and have the second child born 
at home. Tsuya would also again be permitted to 
paint at home. After having cruelly expelled Tsuya 
from his atelier, the new Master Tiao agrees to take 
her back recognising that Tsuya’s fault was trust and 
sense of obligation to the old Master Shikao. 

_ The mother-daughter relationship in Appasionata 
is in sharp contrast to that in Rembetiko or in 
A Hill ... Marika, abandoned with a daughter by 
her magician lover, steadily desensitises herself and 
finally sends her daughter to a convent. Embittered 
by her failure to find fulfilment in personal relation- 
ships, she turns all the more strongly to becoming a 
cold professional determined to reach the top as a 
Rembetiko singer. There is no longer any space for 
the role of mother in Marika’s life. When she 
finally remembers her, the now wayward daughter 
has no use for her. In A Hill... Sonya’s daughter is 
the product of a loveless marriage; Sonya’s husband 
killed himself in Moscow while she was busy study- 
ing Mathematics in Paris. As a wife she had failed 
long ago; as mother, she remembers her daughter 
in between solving mathematical equations. Love 
when it comes to Sonya, will be that between a man 
and a woman. 

Appasionata is also distinct from the other two 
films in its positive representation of the solidarity 
amongst women, epitomised most poignantly in 
the person of the Geisha who arranges for Tsuya’s 
confinement in the same place where many years ago 
she too had first gone to have her child after having 
been seduced and abandoned. Tsuya was to leave a 
tribute to the many girls who alone had borne their 
pain within those walls, in the form ofa charcoal 
sketch of a yearning woman drawn by her in the 
throes of her own labour pains. 

In A Hill... Swedish director Lennart Hjulstrom 
juxtaposes Sonya with her beautiful friend played by 
Bibi Anderson. In the Stockholm of the 1880s, she 
is full of the question of women’s rights. Sonya has, 
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she claims, not thought about it though in a sense 
she has lived it by challenging the male monopoly 
of the profession in which she has excelled. Unable 


to live without love, Bibi Anderson leaves her - 


husband and in Italy finds a fulfilling relationship. 
It is she who unsuccessfully tries to prod Sonya to 
fight for her love instead of seeking to sublimate it 
in solving a mathematical problem. Sonya instead 


chooses to work for the Borodin Prize or, as she. 


admits, an obscure on the dark side of the moon 
while her friend basks in the warmth of being loved. 
Sonya applies herself to work to forget her aching 
loneliness, for her lover whom she refused to marry 
because while he wanted her he did not love her. 
Eventually be returns to reluctantly accompany her 
to Paris for a celebratory dinner by the Academy in’ 
her honour. The dinner is ruined, however, by her 
jealousy at his open flirtation with the beautiful 
wife of one of the eminent mathematicians there. 
She returns to Stockholm alone like the canary in 
the cage that her daughter has,a symbol that is 
heavily interwoven in the film. Alone the canary 
sings, but once she has a mate there no need for it 
to sing. Sonya, however, has won the prize and there 
is no will left in her to work, only a consuming lone- 
liness. Desperate, she chooses to go for her lover.’ 
He asks of her to give up.her professorship and come 
away with him to Moscow. He wants her to give up 
what has been her one area of strength and indeed 
attracted him to her without his being prepared or 
able to love her on Sonya’s terms. They turn on 
each other, and his espousal of equality is stripped 


| bare when he ina fit of rage strikes at her. With 


life arid and empty without ,love, Sonya allows her- 
self to die. . l 

. In Coats Ferris’ film Rembetiko the tortuous life 
of Marika is interlaced with the decay of the Rem- 
betiko song form of the taverns of Smyrna. Marika 
` is able to give-a‘memorable rendering of these socio- 
political songs as she has from childhood lived 
through the pain and poverty that gave birth to these 


Why Women Voted Congress-I 


MANINI CHATTERJEE 


~{N rural Allahabad, soon after Amitabh Bachchan 
addressed a meeting, a woman said not only her 
vote but all the women votes would go to the 
Congress-I. Unlike her star-struck counterparts in 
the city she made it clear that it was so not because 
of the cine hero but for avenging the assassination of 
Indira Gandhi. More than hurting their sentiments 
Indira Gandhi’s murder had hurt -their pride, she 
said pointing out that her death had been an insult 
to all the women in this country. “Jndiraji ka khoon 
ka badla lenge. Ek baar Raju beta ko gaddi pe 
bithayenge,”’ (We shall avenge the murder of Indiraji. 
We shall place her son, Raju, on the throne), she 
had then said. 

At that time, one dismissed her as a particularly 
committed Congress-I voter and her claim that the 
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songs. Her parents were both members of a Rem- 
betiko troupe. She had seen her father pimp his 
wife, and accidentally killed her..She herself had . 
known many beatings with the lash from him. ` 

Now in her teens mesmerised by a magician, she 
runs off with him, only to have him abandon her 
with a child, a couple of years later. She returns to 
sing with her childhood friend Georgakis at the 
tavern where her mother sang. The hash,taverns are 
raided. the only man she trusts is imprisoned and 
sent to the front. She turns to Babis whose troupe 
she joins. 

It is a new Marika who has learnt the hard way 
not to trustanyone. She has seen Thomas, the pro- 
prietor of the tavern and her mother’s lover turn in- 
former during World War II. Obliged to share both 
Babis and the Rembetiko limelight with Babis’ older 
girl-friend, Rosa, Marika concentrates ruthlessly on — 
getting to the top. The aging Rosa starts drinking 
and finally slashes her wrists. Marika has effectively 
taken her place. But Marika is to suffer a similar 
fate when Babis takes on another singer and she 
finds them making love. Babis accuses her of loving 
no one but herself and being motivated solely by 
ambition. With the troupe she goes on a trip to 
Chicago and stays on there ina friendless hotel 
room. Penniless, she returns to Athens for a Rem- 
betiko revival. But just as the form ‘is finished in 
Greece, so is the meaning of Marika’s life. She 
recognises the barrenness of her life, her daughter 
alienated, Babis with his new friend. Georgakis, her 
childhood friend, is always there but itis too late. 
She has nothing left to give. As the evening wanes 
she brushes against some revellers playing with a 
knife and is senselessly killed. And as a fitting tribute 
to a life that was born in a Rembetiko tavern, at 
her funeral there is a resurgence of nostalgia as the 
mourners strike up her song. ; 

Is the epitaph for Sonya, Tsuya and Marika then 
to be — “A Hill on the Dark Side of the 


silent majority of women, on polling day, would 
assert the same through the ballot box seemed an 
exaggerated view of things. 

This impression was strengthened when a couple 
of kilometres later, a vocal cycle repairman brushed 
aside the contention that women would overwhelm- 
ingly vote.for the new Prime Minister. His scepticism 
did not stem from any political leaning but echoed 
the: view that women are not and should not be seen 
as independent voters. He blandly said, “Election ke 
din unhe ballot paper to mard hi samjhate hain” (on 
election day men explain the ballot paper to them). 

His was not a solitary chauvinist view, for almost 
everyone, in villages as well as cities, maintained 
that except for a small. section of middle-class 
women, the rest, if they voted at all, would do so on 
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the instructions of the male head of the family. 
Moreover, this feeling shared by even committed 
feminists was not a denigration of women buta 
reflection of the “‘ground level” reality that had so 
far existed. Never before had women come forward 
in such numbers to assert their choice and never 
before had they as a block contributed as much to 
the victory of a Prime Minister as they did in 1984. 
Even in the years that Indira Gandhi led the party, 
women were not considered a “vote bank” as were 
the minorities. 

The new Prime Minister has obviously taken note 
of this phenomenon as is clear from the setting up 
of a separate portfolio for women affairs. 

There are two significant aspects of the women 
vote in the last elections — firstly that women took 
a far higher interest in the polls and were stirred 
enough to assert their will on polling day. There 
were numerous stories from rural constituencies 
where women went out early in the morning, before 
starting on their daily chores, to queue up to vote. 
The media blitz, the sympathy factor and the image 
of a youthful Prime Minister (his ‘orphaned son’ 
status added to the appeal) all contributed to the 
active interest they took but the significant fact is 
that these emotions aroused in them a desire to use 
the ballot box as a means of expressing their 
feelings. 

More significant is that women (their numbers 
cannot be worked out but undoubtedly constitute a 
significant proportion) defied their husbands to vote 


according to their own choice. A joke doing the 
rounds in the capital is that in Baghpat the Jats have 
always prevented the Harijans from voting. This 
time they locked up their women as well! 

Whether this is true of Baghpat or not, it most 
certainly took place in other areas. In the Muslim 
dominated Nizamuddin area of Delhi, for instance, 
a particularly articulate “Hakim” who had voted for 
BJP explained at length why the Muslims had 
become alienated from the Congress-I. Most 
Muslims and his family definitely, were voting 
against the ruling party he said, when a neighbour 
interrupted to say, “Your daughter has not. She 
has voted for the Congress-I.”’ 

It is too early to gauge if the women’s participa- 
tion in these elections marks growing political con- 
sciousness among them. For one thing, the elec- 
tions fought in the aftermath of Indira Gandhi’s 
assassination aroused, in women at least, passions 
more emotional than political. However, the signifi- 
cance of their participation from the viewpoint of 
women’s emancipation is that a bulk of them were 
impelled to vote, even:against the dictate of the men 
and used their franchise as a weapon to express their 
otherwise silent anger. 

From a broader perspective, women, having taken 
an independent political decision (the apolitical 
promptings notwithstanding) have proved that 
individually and collectively, they can take major 
decisions in other spheres and with this precedent 
may well do so in future. (Courtesy: The Telegraph) 





Boundary of Press Freedom 


SATYAPAL DANG 


PPREEDoM of the press is a right which deserves to 

be defended and protected with all our might. 
At the same time, no reasonable person can stand 
for absolute freedom — freedom to preach and pro- 
pagate anything one may like. Such freedom can 
lead to chaos and even make civilised life of society 
impossible. For instance, freedom to preach killing 
of persons professing any particular faith cannot be 
allowed. In other words, even such a valued right 
as freedom of the press cannot be absolute and 
cannot be treated as a sacred cow. Much more so 
in case of right of freedom to advertise although 
some treat this right as a part of right of freedom of 
the press. 

Even such a known defender of free press as Prem 
Bhatia, Editor of the daily Tribune, has demanded 
that a particular type of advertisements must be 
‘curbed, Here is what his editorial of December 25, 
1984, says: “An advertisement sponsored by an 
organisation called Hindu Manch, Delhi, and 
published in a few newspapers on the first polling 
day, openly proclaims that a vote forthe Congress 
means injury to Hindu interests. One candidate has 
sought votes through an advertisement which pro- 
mises the declaration of India as a Hindu State and 
the preservation of the ‘Hindu identity of Hindu- 
stan’. Advertisements of the Hindu Manch variety 
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must be curbed before they set the pattern for the 
country as a whole.” One cannot but wholeheartedly 
agree with Bhatia. 

Let us consider a case of another type. 

It is well known that often film distributors and 
cinema owners advertise their goods (films) by means 
of extremely obscene and indecent pictures of women 
and even of couples. They not only constitute an 
insult to our womanhood, they also contribute 
towards degenaration of moral values and towards 
increase in crime and senseless violence. Some time 
back some women organisations of Delhi had to 
demonstrate before the office of a national daily 
and also before some cinema houses to get such 
advertisements stopped. And now, January 6, 1985, 
issue of the Tribune has rightly observed that “there 
is a great deal to be said for deterrent punishment 
being meted out to those who depict (be that in 
advertisements or in films) the female body asa 
object of pleasure.” 

The editorial calls upon the Centre and the States 
to follow the example of Madhya Pradesh. Accord- 
ing to the editorial: “The Government of that State 
recently moved a Bill in the Assembly to impose 
censorship on cinema posters and advertisements. 
The Bill prescribes imprisonment for up to six 
months, plus a fine, for film publicity material dis- 
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played or published without the clearance of the 
State or district censor officer, and provides for the 
seizure of obscene posters and newspapers publishing 
obscene advertisements.” 

There has been widespread discussion about yet 
another type of very harmful advertisements. These 
relate to various substitutes for mother’s milk. It is 
now generally accepted that these advertisements 
make false claims. They not only encourage mothers 
to stop giving their milk to their children, so essen- 
tial for their proper growth; they also promote sales 
of very harmful and injurious substitutes. Quite 
some time ago the Government of India recognised 
the need to regulate such advertisements. In actual 
practice, however, nothing has been done. The 
reason perhaps is that it is the powerful multi- 
nationals which for the sake of unlimited profits are 
playing with the health and lives of future genera- 
tions. It requires some courage to touch them. 

The above instances clearly prove the need for 
having a proper policy for controlling, regulating 
and even curbing certain types of advertisements — 
whether by law, codes or guidelines. 

Here are some other instances: 

1. The Tribune of December 6, 1984, carried a 
quarter-page advertisement of Will’s Filter Kings 
cigarettes. Besides other descriptions, these are 
supposed to be “ʻa truly great smoke...rich, mellow 
— and very very smooth. For some men, it’s most 
satisfying.” Presumably even more than “getting 
first night tickets. Getting a rare piece of art,” etc: 
There are three pictures to attract. Of course, there 
is the small statutory warning that “‘cigarette smok- 
ing is injurious to health’? — so small that many 
would just not notice it. ` 

In view of the latest results about the harm which 
smoking does, willit be a bad thing if advertise- 
ments to promote smoking are banned altogether? 

2. The number of young girls whose lives get 
sacrificed atthe altar of dowry demon — whether 
by suicides or murders — is indeed shockingly large. 
Dowry has been made illegal. However, the relevant 
laws are hardly anything more than a dead letter. 
But is that a valid reason for permitting manufac- 
turers and/or big traders to propagate in favour of 
Daj for promoting their sales? How is the main 
heading of an advertisement which appeared in the 
Tribune of September 17, 1984: “For your Daj and 
Wari requirements save Time and Money: Visit 
Shakeel’s Embroiders.”’ 

Should not advertising of any illegal practice also 
be made illegal? Answer to this question is obvious 
to us. And one can be reasonably certain that almost 
all women organisations at least would support the 
Government if it were to move in that direction. 

3. Not only syllabus but even textbooks are pres- 
cribed by Universities and School Education Boards. 
“Keys” to grand and easy success which often flood 
the market are considered harmful by educationists. 
These “keys” are supposed to be discouraged and 
even banned in recognised educational institutions. 
And yet one finds their advertisements in various 
newspapers quite often. Is-that desirable? 

4. The recently held elections to the Eighth Lok 
Sabha have clearly proved that the Indian people 
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are greatly and rightly worried about the dangers 
that exist for the unity and integrity of our country. 
It is by now well recognised that casteism too contri- 
butes towards this danger. Itis bad enough that 
there are caste-based organisations. Perhaps it is 
worse that such organisations are being allowed to 
advertise themselves through newspapers. Here is an 
instance. An appeal (inthe form of.an advertise- 
ment) to “‘strengthen Haryana Jat Sabha activities 
by becoming life-members of the Sabha — Life 
Subscription Rs. 101” appeared in the Tribune of 
October 6, 1984. The same advertisement announced 
the time, date and place ofan “Al India Jat Maha 
Sabha Sammelan”? — interestingly to be presided 
over by a retired [AS officer who is also an Ex- 
Ambassador as per the advertisement. 

Unit Trust of India isa public sector financial 
institution. The Tribune of December 27, 1984, 
catried a big advertisement issued by the institution. 
Its opening sentence reads: “You may differ in caste, 
colour, creed and sex, but when you join ULIP you 
all get uniform benefits.” Will it not be better if all 
references (howsoever harmless they may appear on 
the surface) to caste distinction are avoided in adver- 
tisements issued by the Government and the State 
sector? 

5. There has been a view opposed to State Lotte- 
ries Schemes which, it is said, bring some revenue 
for the Sfates concerned. Others think that there is 
nothing wrong with such schemes. Be that as it 
may, there arealarge number of advertisements 
about them in newspapers these days. These as such 
obviously cannot be objected to. However, some of 
these advertisements seem to inculcate values which 
should rather be discouraged. For instance an adver- 
tisement in the Tribune of December 6, 1984, of 
Manipur State Lottery says: “It is your chance 
to be Multi-Millionaire.”’ 

No legal bar may be desirable in a case of this 
type but obviously itis nota very good’ thing to 
create and strengthen a desire to become multi- 
millionaires. However, advertisements of raffles, 
lotteries, chit funds, etc., run by private persons 
often are meant to cheat such persons as are taken 
in. A strong case exists for controlling and regulat- 
ing the same. 

6. There has been much talk for long about the 
increasing role which money-power has been acquir- 
ing in connection with elections. Much discussion 
has taken place as to what should be done to put a 
stop to it. The big advertisements which appeared 
in newspapers in connection with the election for 
the Eighth Lok Sabha make a mockery of these 
discussions. Unless steps are taken to regulate 
and control election advertisements, electoral ex- 
penses will go up still further. 

It is not necessary to give more instances. 

There may be difference of opinion as to what 
would be a reasonable restriction on the right to adver- 
tise and what would be unreasonable. However, it 
would be generally agreed that this matter deserves 
serious consideration. It is to be hoped that all en- 
lightened editors will help to evolve a correct policy 
in public interest even though that may adversely 
affect revenues of their papers to some extent. [C] 
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Maidives Economy and World Capitalism 


PRADEEP BHARGAVA 


[£Penvency of Third World countries on the 

capitalist world has changed its character in the 
last three decades. Emerging from bilateral depen- 
dency (as in the colonial period) after the Second 
World War, the Third World countries entered into 
multilateral dependency receiving aid, loans, techno- 
logy and foreign investment from a number of coun- 
tries. In the seventies, the World Bank and IMF 
emerged as the main donors. IMF imposed a 
package of restrictions along with the loans sanction- 
ed as correctives to the balance of payments crisis 
in the recipient country. The package of restrictions 
euphemistically called the Structural Adjustment 
Policy had been designed so as to capitulate the 
economy to international capitalism through unrest- 
ricted imports, foreign investment and loans from 
foreign commercial banks, the last having gained 
momentum in the eighties. 

In some countries such as the Latin American, 
capitulation to international capitalism is almost 
complete. Member countries of ASEAN are also 
moving in the same direction. In South Asia the 
process is slow but gathering momentum. 

The process of penetration by IMF and World 
Bank is well planned and systematic. The World 
Bank brings out meticulous ‘World Bank Country 
Studies’. These studies are made by their field staff 
in the respective countries. The main purpose 
implicit in the reports is to make room for more aid 
to the economy to ensure its capitulation to inter- 
national capitalism. The planners overlook the 
possibilities of maximising domestically available 
resources and indigenous methods and approve 
more production that can be exported and methods 
that have to be imported. They thus deny the 
internal dynamism of the economy that has existed 
over the centuries and the strategies evolved by them 
— in order to make the economy perpetually depen- 
dent on the capitalist world. 

The smallest of the countries are not spared. The 
Maldives in South Asia is one such country, an 
archipelago of 1200 islands grouped together in 
clusters of “‘atolls’’. Only 202 islands are inhabited 
by a population of 142,832 (1977 census). 

A World Bank Country Study (hereafter WBS) on 
the Maldives was published by the World Bank in 
December 1980 and is the subject of review in this 
paper. (The Maldives became a-‘member of IMF and 
World Bank in January, 1978 and a World Bank 
economic mission visited the Maldives in June 1979. 
This report is based on the mission’s findings). 

WBS describes the Maldivian society as a tradi- 
tionally small, closely knit, rigidly structured and 
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disciplined, and unified by the common bonds of 
the Islamic religion and language (Dhivehi, based 
on Sinhalese, Arabic and Hindustani). Each island 
community is a self-contained economic unit, depen- 
dent on the sea around it, as fishing is the main 
activity. Primary agricultural activity comprises 
small gardening around homesteads, where much of 
the fruits, tubers, condiments and coconuts are 
grown. Toddy-tapping is important, finger millet, 
Italian millet, small potato, cassava, yam, green 
chillies, green pepper and red onions are some of the 
field crops Maize used to be grown fairly regularly 
in the south, but due to easy availability of subsidised 


‘ imported rice, production in recent years has fallen 


off. Any surplus in the household is exchanged for 
other essential commodities through a barter system. 
For example, most ofthe tubers and millets are 
consumed at home, with only a small part bartered 
within the island or atoll. Some fruit crops, chillies, 
onions and coconuts are sold for cash in Male, the 
capital city of the Maldives. 

. All land is owned by the state. Cultivable land 
is leased out usually to residents of the island. One- 
eighth of the produce is typical tithe, and tenure is 
insecure. Islanders wishing to build a house are 
entitled to lease 5,000 square feet of land in per- 
petuity and free of rent. Succession is determined 
by Islamic inheritance laws. Each individual is 
entitled to plant coconut, breadfruit, arecanut on the 
common land, if he agrees to share 50 per cent of 
his produce with the Government. 

Most of the 985 uninhabited islands are leased out 
to individuals for indefinite periods, who then sub- 
lease it at several times the nominal rents charged 
by the Government. The lessee has two main sources 
of income. One, from gathering and processing of 
coconuts and the other by developing it as a full- 
time tourist resort. There is a strong concentration 
of such island lease ownership in Male. Of the 280 
uninhabited islands, 263 (94 per cent) are leased to 
absentee landlords in Male. The other dominant 
group is that of 600 owners of fishing boats. They 
own approximately 2300 pole and line vessels which 
account for 90 per cent of fish landings. A sizeable 
number of boats, particularly those mechanised 
ones, are owned by residents of Male and sub-leased 
to islanders. The island economy is usually domi- 
nated by boat owners. This ownership provides 
them with access to the political and economic power 
structure of Male. 

In the atolls, central power is exercised through 
the atoll chiefs and island Khatibs. The atolls are 
almost self-contained economic units, largely depen- 
dent on fishing which is their main economic activity. 
Boys start as early as 10 years old learning seafaring 
skills. As the catch is distributed among the crew, 
the more the members of the family the larger is the 
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share of the catch. The women and girls look after 
crops, handicrafts and processing of fish. 

The industrial sector consists largely of cottage 
industries, handicrafts, small-scale fabrication and 
repair. Four-fifths of the total employment consists 
of the manufacture of coir and coir products and 
other handicrafts, an activity largely dominated by 
women. Boat-building is another crucial industry. 
Construction material is made out of coral deriva- 
tives. Boat maintenance and repair services also 
exist. Bicycle and radio repairs, tailoring, smithery, 
etc., are other important areas. The production is 
mainly for domestic market. The only exceptions 
are a tuna-canning factory and a mica fabrication 
_ plant whose products are exported. 

A self-sufficient economy once existed in the 
Maldives though at a low level of equilibrium by 
capitalist standards. An elite class came to control 
the economy and changed the character by opening 
it to foreign trade. The main exports consisted of 
fish and the main imports were rice and flour. 
Import of rice adversely affected the production of 
maize, the only crop grown for sale in the market, 
millets and other foodgrain crops. 

The elite in the Maldives maintained a feudal 
Structure in agcicultural relations and to strengthen 
its position invited foreign companies in the fish 
trade. In January 1978, the Maldives joined the 
World Bank and opened its doors for foreign invest- 
ment, bilateral and multilateral aid. With this back- 
ground the following section explains how the World 
Bank had planned to alter the economy of the 
Maldives, dealing separately with three important 
sectors of the Maldivian economy — agriculture, 
fisheries and tourism. 


Agriculture 

Agriculture in the Maldives is basically subsis- 
tence. The staple food consists of fish, millets, tuber 
crops including sweet potatoes, cassava, colocasia 
and alocasia, the tree crops, coconut and some fruits. 
This makes a complete diet, millets are rich in 
carbohydrates and Vitamin B, fish are a major 
source of rich protein and all vitamins, tuber crops 
give starch, coconuts supply fats, fruits provide 
minerals, vitamins and glucose. Lately, availability 
of imported rice and flour is altering the consump- 
tion pattern. 


Production of major crops 
(Metric tons) 





1969-71 1973-75 1976-78 

Grain crops 

Finger millet 73.9 1,016.3 40,3 

Italian millet 43.2 182.0 32.3 

Maize 9.5 26.6 11.4 
Tuber crops 

Sweet Potatoes 6.1 92.0 19.6 

Cassava 8.7 13.0 4.9 

Colocasia 487.4 686.6 811.4 

Alocasia 51.4 61.4 38.5 
Tree crops 

Coconuts (million nuts) 13.1 7.5 9.6 


Source: The Maldives, An Introductory Economic Report, the 


World Bank, Washington, 1980, p 58. 
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WBS has made a macro account of the agricul- 
tural sector-in the Maldives. It uses production 
data collected by the Ministry of Agriculture admit- 
ting at the same time that the data are not reliable. 
No data are available on cultivated acreage. Table 
shows the production of major crops and the decline 
in foodgrain production from 1224.9 tonnes in 
1973-75 to an unbelievable 84 tonnes in 1976-78. 
No attempt has been made in WBS to explain this 
decline in foodgrain output. Nevertheless, the 
1976-78 data are used as the benchmark to infer that 
dependence on imported food grains is 99 per cent 
of the total availability. The domestic food grain 
availability worked out in WBS is 1.5 grams per 
capita per day. To this is added 48 grams of import- 
ed flour and 170 grams of imported rice totalling the 
daily cereal availability of 219 grams per capita. The 
1973-75 figures in the same table show more than 
236 grams of domestic availability of cereals per 
capita per day. 

Any programme that restores at least initially the 
1973-75 level of production would be justified. This 
would necessitate a crash programme for develop- 
ment of millets and maize. It is interesting to note 
that millets are traditional cropsof the Maldives, 
insect and pest resistant and requiring scanty rain- 
fall. Besides, millets have a high nutritional content. 
But WBS does not take the traditional crops except 
maize into account at all. Instead, it approves a 
FAO development plan for the agricultural sector 
which recommends coconut plantations, timber tree 
plantations, maize and sweet potatoes for non- 
swamp land and rice-crop for low-lying areas. The 
priorities enunciated in the medium term are: (a) 
cocount plantations; (b) import substitution in 
agricultural produce needed to meet the growing 
need of tourism; and (c) integrated atoll develop- 
ment programmes fora few carefully selected agri- 
culturally important atolls with the explicit aim of 
increasing living standards and per capita availability 
of locally grown food on the atolls. To achieve these 
priorities a range of inputs has been suggested — 
organic manure, foliar spraying for nutritional defi- 
ciencies, use of insecticides and pesticides, necessary 
infrastructure including transport, storage, extension 
services, improved incentives through lower rental 
payments by sub-lessees, and longer and more 
stable leasing arrangements. 

Besides using the convenient 1976-78 decline as 
the benchmark year to justify the change in cropping 
pattern, WBS denies some important factors in the 
agricultural sector. The first important denial is the 
existence of millet crops that have been grown tradi- 
tionally. Secondly, rice has never been grown in the 
Maldives. A range of inputs have been suggested 
for developing rice, all of which have to be imported. 
Besides, rice is proposed to feed the growing needs 
of tourism industry. Finally, the paramount importa- 
nce of an atoll being a self-contained unit is denied 
and an alien cropping pattern with import substitut- 
ing crops is imposed. Clearly, the attempt is to 
introduce the capitalist mode of production in which 
is otherwise a feudal and subsistence economy. The 
ultimate importance of growth of capitalism is not 
to be denied but life-time dependency on other 
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‘countries and the proposed distortions in the agri- 
cultural sector need to be criticised. 


Fisheries . 

Fisheries is a major economic activity and the 
main source of livelihood for a vast majority of the 
island population outside the capital Male. A size- 
able population do not possess their own boats. The 
small boat owners, with trolling vessels, use one 
part of the fish catch for own consumption or barter 
it with essential commodities within the island or 
atoll. The other part is sold to state trading organi- 
sations or to private enterprises. The ownership of 
trolling vessels is diffused with an average of 17 per 
inhabited island and account for not more than 10 
per cent of fish catch. The major fish catch comes 
through 2300 pole and line vessels. They employ a 
crew of 10 and their wages very between 790 and 
560 Maldivian rupee per annum. These pole and 
line vessels are owned by 600 persons, the majority 
of whom are residents of Male and sub-lease their 
vessels to the islanders. 


A structural transformation of the fisheries sector 


began in early 1970s. Until 1971, fish exports from 
the Maldives consisted almost entirely of dried salted 
and smoked skipjack (tuna) called ‘Maldive fish’ of 
which Sri Lanka was the sole buyer. The severe 
foreign exchange crisis in Sri Lanka led to curtail- 
ment of its imports of Maldive fish. The Maldives 
had no other export markets. The Government to 
overcome this contingency adopted two measures. 
First, it invited foreign companies to collect fresh 
fish for export. Two Japanese and one Bangkok- 
baséd companies responded to the Government 
invitation. These companies now account for two- 
thirds of fish exports and 44 per cent of fish land- 
ings. The second measure by the Government was 
to invest in mechanisation of the. country’s fishing 
fleet, the fish landings of which were collected by the 
foreign companies for freezing and exports. Under a 
Government-sponsored credit scheme supported by 
bilateral and multilateral assistance some 900 of the 
country’s 2300 sailing pole and line vehicles were 
mechanised by mid-1979. The fish catch is now sold 
to collector vessels which transport the fish on ice to 
foreign-owned mother-vessels_where the fish is clean- 
ed, frozen and stored for export. 

The change in export market and the nature of 
final product made a cognisable impact on the fish 
economy. Prior to the coming of foreign companies, 
the fishermen returned with their catch to their own 
islands where the fish was processed into ‘Maldive 
fish’ for exports. The processing, which included 
drying, salting and smoking operations, involved a 
sizeable force of female labour. The fish is no more 
processed but is sold fresh shifting the value added 
from atolls to mother vessels owned by the foreign 
companies. This change in the nature of final pro- 
duct for exports, though it increased the volume of 
exports, drastically reduced the unit value of 
exports. In 1979 while dry skipjack and dry salted 
fish fetched $ 778 per M.T. and $425 per M.T. 
respectively, fresh skipjack fetched $ 263 per M.T. 
through the state trading organisation and $ 227 per 
M.T. when purchased by the foreign companies for 
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exports. On the other hand, dry salted fish was 
exported by the private sector which fetched $ 425 
per M.T. But the share of dry salted fish in total 
exports was negligible. 

The decline in the unit value of exports followed 
an increase in the cost of production. The singular 
factor responsible for enhancement in costs was 
mechanisation of pole and line vessels. The gross 
sale of fish by mechanised boats was almost three 
times the gross sales by the non-mechanised boats. 
However, after accounting for depreciation costs it 
was found that while mechanised boats turned in a 
profit of MR 1000 per annum, the non-mechanised 
boats made a profit of MR 1800 per annum. 
Mechanisation process entered into further crisis 
when the fuel prices increased in 1979. This increas- 
ed the cost of production which was not followed 
by a commensurate increase in prices by foreign 
companies. The Government was in a helpless 
position without any bargaining power due to lack 
of viable alternative export avenues. In 1979 the 
average price of fresh tuna paid by foreign com- 
panies was $255 per M.T. and the world market 
price was $ 816 per M.T. or 220 per cent higher 
than the price paid by foreign companies. 

When the producer margins began to deteriorate 
due to escalation in oil prices and unchanged selling 
prices the fishermen began to move away from 
frozen fish exports to production of salted fish. The 
Government being ‘committed’ to the welfare of 
foreign companies imposed a tax on the exports of 
salted fish. (It required the exporters to convert 
half their foreign exchange earnings at the official 
exchange rate which is 48.4 per cent lower than the 
market rate of exchange). At the same time the 
Government negotiated a 35 percent increase in 
export price of fish with the foreign companies. 
However, the situation continued to deteriorate and 
a number of mechanised boats were laid up or 
diverted to transport or tourism activities. 

The high cost of mechanisation, adverse impact of 
increase in oil prices, unemployment of female 
labour, decline in unit value of exports and an ada- 
mant and exploitative attitude of the foreign com- 
panies do not make a dent in WBS which strongly 
recommends continuation of the same policy—- 


. further mechanisation and increased role of foreign 


té 


companies: **...until such time as the country has 
developed its own capabilities in the field, it appears 
advisable that the Government continue to provide 
an investment climate in which foreign companies 
can operate with reasonable confidence so that 
foreign fish exports continue to expand.” 


Tourism 
Deliberate efforts to develop tourism started in 
1972. By the end of 1979 there were 25 resorts in 
operation and two hotels in Male. Each resort 
occupies its own island and forms a self-contained 
entity. There are no Maldivian settlements on or 
near the island limiting the interaction of the tourists 
with the larger Maldivian population. The only 
interaction is with either the residents in Male where 
hotels are located or the persons employed to serve 
(Contd. on page 34) 
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Waterlogging and Irrigation Projects 


RAVINDRA KUMAR VERMA 


Ts study is an attempt to look into waterlogging 

from the angle of water management so as to 
suggest measures to deal with this menace. It has 
been marked that governments have been giving 
emphasis to the management of water beyond out- 
let level causing neglect on main system manage- 
ment. We hypothesize that main system water 
management may play a significant role in fighting 
against waterlogging. 

After initiation of plans in India, over-emphasis 
was laid on major and medium irrigation projects 
With a view to raising agricultural production and 
reducing the incidence of poverty. Besides the 
disappointing results in both utilization and finan- 


cial returns, serious danger is posed by these’ 


irrigation projects in shape of waterlogging and 
raising salinity in soil. 

The Administrative Staff College of India has 
estimated that around 10 million hectares of canal- 
irrigated land. has become waterlogged. Another 
25 million hectares is threatened with salinity, a 
condition that occurs when the underground water 
table rises and brings up various salts fo the root 
zone of the crops. There is hardly any project 
which has not increased the problem of logging in 
large areas. 

As a consequence of waterlogging the crop yield 
has reduced in half of the world’s irrigated land, 
rendered 25 million hectares out of production and 
increased the danger of desertification which 
threatens 35 per cent of the earth’s land surface. 
A glaring example of waterlogging is Saharsa district 
in Bihar under the Kosi Project. The areas of 
Koparia and Supaul in Kosi project have become 
useless. One comment is, “‘Agricultural operations 
in that belt have become a thing of the past.” How- 
ever, the actual loss due to waterlogging is more 
than these estimates. As such, one may ask what 
are the reasons of waterlogging. Canit be checked 
or reduced by changes in procedure of management 
of water? How does it affect agricultural production 
adversely? 

Technically speaking, “‘a land is said to be water- 
logged when the soil pores within the root zone of 
the crops normally grown are saturated to effectively 
cut off the normal circulation of air. This leads to 
reduction in yield” in the following ways. 

(a) Firstly, the waterlogged ‘land cannot be tilled 
in accordance with agricultural requirements. This 
not only reduces production but prevents farmers 
from cultivating the land, making it fallow for the 
year. The difficulty of carrying out cultivation 
operations — tillage and preparation of the field 
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for optimum condition of germination is not 
possible for most crops in a soil which is constantly 
wet. Also, the upward flow of water which estab- 
lished in waterlogged lands leads to a gradual 
concentration of salts in the surface layer. As the 
water rises up it brings the dissolved salts from the 
underlying layers containing alkaline salts, the alka- 
inity of the top soil may rapidly rise leading to 
reduction of yield or complete infertility of the soil. 

(b) In case of post-sowing effects, firstly, absence 
of aeration of soil affects the activity of bacteria 
which carry out nitrification of the soil of breaking 
up the complex nitrogenous compounds into forms 
usable by the plants. These bacteria are unable to 
live and function under unaerobic conditions and 
the cessation of their activity reduces fertility of 
soil and growth of plants. Secondly, between the 
top of the capillary zone in waterlogged areas and 
the root-zone of the crops sown there is an inter- 
vening layer of unsaturated soil having only ‘contact 
moisture’, say particles of water are surrounded by 
air allround and prevented from travelling down by 
force of surface tension. The crops cannot draw up 
the water which has once percolated down to the 
water-table. 


WATERLOGGING occurs generally because of 
deficiency in the main system level. Sometimes the 
defects in operation of main system create water-. 
logging and sometimes it is caused by irresponsible 
activities of the farmers. However, the reasons for 
waterlogging can be categorised as: (i) technical and 
(ii) managerial. 

Technical: One major reason for waterlogging is 
the extremely unscientific way in which canals and 
feeder channels have been constructed. A large 
part of water intended for the farmer’s field seeps 
from unlined canals and forces up the water-table in 
the adjoining areas. Another technical reason is the 
unscientific layout of canals and drainage systems. 
Embankment along rivers has also been a cause of 
waterlogging. Areas of Kosi irrigation project in 
Bihar, specially areas of Saharsa district, have been 
waterlogged chronically due to construction of 
eastern embankment of Kosi river since . 1960. One 
more reason of waterlogging is paying, while 
planning the canal system, less attention to draining 
out the water. Defective topographical survey at 
the time of construction of the canals provides 
scope for waterlogging in the lower patches of land. 
For example, the Deoria distributary in Gandak 
Irrigation Project (UP), at its tail near Kusmaui and 
Baikunthpur villages, spreads water in adjoining 
areas. It is because the Full Supply Level (FSL) is 
lower than some of its command areas. A consi- 
derable extent of land does not receive water from 
the distributary due to being equal to or higher than 
FSL of the canal. Thus the flowing unused water 


spreads on lower land patches ahead of the above- 
mentioned villages. Bharat Singh indicates that 
seepage of water through unlined canals has also 
been a reason for forcing up the water-table which 
creates scope for easy waterlogging. To quote him, 
‘Increased outflow also results on account of greater 
transpiration losses through trees, roots of which 
reach down to the saturated soil, and direct evapo- 
ration where the water-table may have already 
approached near enough for upward flow to get 
established. On account of these reasons, the rise 
in water level is bound to get slowed down gradually 


and eventually attain equilibrium. Sometimes, the’ 


“new equilibrium may be attained so near the surface 
that the land becomes waterlogged.” 

Managerial: Waterlogging and salinity are not 
being caused by only defective planning and cons- 
truction alone. But an equally important cause is 
defective water management. 

The operation of sluice gates by Irrigation Depart- 
ment (ID) officials has not been found done properly. 
The gatemen open the gate and fix it up to stand so 
that they need not bother to move it up and down 
every time. ID officials fill the columns of gauge 
readings of the different canals and outlets in ritual 
manner. The considerable amount of water flows 
fast through the gates creating waterlogging. As a 
consequence of such dereliction of duty, the head 
reach areas of canals get waterlogged while the tail 
ends are drying up. 

In a disturbing large number of command areas 
such as Tungabhadra, Nagarjuna Sagar and Sri Ram 
Sagar projects in Andhra Pradesh, the Sarada canal 
system in Uttar Pradesh ‘and the Mahi dam com- 
mand area in Gujarat, prime agricultural land is 
becoming waterlogged because farmers near the 
minor canal heads are using too much water. This 
is why nearly half of the Mahi command area 
remains unirrigated even while large parts of it have 
become waterlogged. As it is accepted that our 
canal systems are not ‘demand oriented’, the compe- 
tition among farmers arises. As a part of this free- 
for-all tendency, farmers over-state their require- 
ments. As a result those near the canal heads are 
receiving too much water. The undesired water 
supply necessarily creates problem of waterlogging. 

Good irrigation management, distribution and 
delivery of water are taken to be for (a) productivity 
of water; (6) equity in distribution including a fair 
deal for tail-enders and other disadvantaged people; 
(c) stability of infrastructure, environment and pro- 
duction; and (d) low cost. The stability of production 
as a whole involves the ‘efficient use of water’ for 
raising agricultural productivity. On the other hand, 
social scientists have been crying hoarse over a few 
aspects of water management such as equitable dis- 
tribution, maintenance of infrastructure, resolution 

-of conflicts and ensuring social justice. They have 
not called for preventing waterlogging by managing 
properly the water of existing irrigation projects. 
One cannot help the basic technological defects of 
the already completed irrigation projects. One will 
have to search for measures for proper management 
of water distribution in such areas. This poses a 
challenge to social scientists to reduce the threat by 
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introducing some preventive practices and proper 
execution. We here suggest some measures under 
three heads: (a) politico-administrative; (b) technical; 
and (c) participatory. 

(A) Folitico-administrative Remedies: Were we 
mainly confine to those Government officials who 
belong to the Irrigation, Agriculture and allied 
departments, and law-and-order maintainers. 

Statistics on waterlogging are not generally pre- 
pared by the irrigation’ projects. In the course of 
completion of irrigation projects neither prior 
survey is done nor is post-completion survey of 
the areas prone to waterlogging in the command 
areas. In the absence of identification of logged 
areas, Officials fail to check, reduce or prevent it. 
Since we have ‘pressure’ administration in place of 
‘public’ administration, the public local officials 
hardly care to report in order to cover their 
inefficiency or escape further complications. Thus 
an exhaustive survey should be done in detail to 
draw up areal, complete picture of waterlogging. 
A separate, small wing should be opened under 
experts who will work with a multi-disciplinary 
approach. The survey should be repeated every 
five years. Such experts must be consulted at the 
time of planning new irrigation projects also. The 
identification of waterlogged area is essential because 
it will give the magnitude and the reasons. 

The policy-makers should not be influenced by 
political pressure and parochial forces. These policy- 
deciding bodies (especially legislature, ministries, 
boards, etc.) should not overlook the suggestions 
from the experts working in the Government 
departments and outside (researchers). The deci- 
sions are generally taken under political and 
regional pressures, creating large-scale problems 
like under-utilization, waterlogging, delay in 
completion, cost escalation, corruption, etc. In 
this way the utility of the irrigation projects is in 
jeopardy. 

The control structures (sluice gates cross-regu- 
lators and other water executing machinery should 
be operated properly under tight schedules and 
supervision. There should be a clear-cut line of 
action from top to bottom in the hierarchy of 
irrigation projects regarding operation of canal 
water. Niranjan Pant, in a study, has observed, 
“Generally the engineers of upper reach over-state 
the amount of water that flows past the end of 
their jurisdiction and goes to the next down reach 
engineer. It is generally done because of the excess 
use of water in their jurisdiction than what is due 
to them”. This mis-estimation (over or under 
estimation) draws a misleading picture creating a 
gap between ‘reality’ and ‘projection of reality’. 
This is being done to cover up inefficiency. Some- 
times inadequacy of control structures also hamper 
the proper distribution of water. In Kosi area 
nearly 30-40 per cent of minor heads are gated. 
The existing control structures of almost all projects 
do not function properly. One can see the junked 
cross-regulators and sluice gates at the confluences 
of canals fixed up ata certain height. The gauge 
reading and operation of control structures should 
not be done in a ritual manner but according to 
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the operation and requirements. 

The main system management as a whole should 
be given emphasis. No doubt, the promotion of water 
management at and beyond outlet level is equally 
important, but over-emphasis on management of 
water beyond outlet level is undesirable. Many 
scholars feel that under the advice and pressure of 
international aid agencies, the Union Government in 
India places too much emphasis on the improvement 
of the systems below the outlet to utter neglect of 
management of the main system, which is the “blind 
spot’ of large-scale irrigation systems. 

(B) Technical Solutions: The underground water- 
table and the lining of canals are important factors 
to be taken into account. As earlier stressed, see- 
-page of water through canal forces up the water- 
table. It is an established fact that project engineers 
do not pay much attention to lining of canals. The 
governments have been laying emphasis on brick 
works of field channels beyond water courses. There- 
fore, it can be suggested that the governments should 
give emphasis on lining of canls. This will help in 
reducing waterlogging in the canal command areas. 

Secondly, ‘drain out’ aspect is nearly bypassed by 
the engineers. Embankments do check the river 
water in-flow; simultaneously they also prevent the 
out-flow of the water, causing waterlogging in those 
areas. Endeavour should be made to provide ade- 
quate and proper drainage facilities not only unger 
embarkment areas but other areas also. 

Wherever the command areas of canal is higher 
than or equal to FSL, there should be an endeavour 
to level the land. Again, it can be recomended that 
the banks of the canals be made higher in order to 
raise the FSL. However, the shortage of water 
caused by increased supply of water to keep FSL up, 
cannot be overlooked. The only feasible solution 
seems to be to level the land. This will entail ex- 
penditure but will be fruitful. ` 

(C) Participatory Solutions: Unless the farmers 
(beneficiaries) themselves participate in the manage- 
ment, the desired success of irrigation projects can- 
not be achieved. It has been found that farmers 
specially at head reaches and nearer the canals cut 
the canal banks for obtaining as much water as they 
desire and such activities have been marked ina 
disturbing large number of command areas. These 
activities cannot be checked by coercion or adminis- 
trative rules. Sometimes powerful local people 
overrule public officials. In Kosi area the canal 
officials are afraid of either being beaten up or being 
transfered and harassed. Thus non-participation of 
farmers has been one of the major reasons for water- 
logging. 

The Government of India has been encouraging 
farmers’ organisations at the outlet level with a view 
to ensuring better water management, equitable 
water distribution and optimum utilisation of irriga- 
tion potential. In most of the States such organi- 
sations failed excepta few. However, an array of 
studies have revealed that farmers’ organisations can 
be very useful in water-management and other agri- 
cultural operations. We believe, if farmers’ organi- 
sations are formed or developed at main system 
jevel, there will be much less chance of ‘anarchy 
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syndrome’ and irresponsible activities. These indicate 
that it is high time for forming farmers’ organisations 
at upper levels, say at distributary level and above. 
As regards the constitution of upper level farmers’ 
organisations, it can be suggested that farmers from 
different outlet organisations should constitute the 
distributory level organisations. They will be help- 
ful to prevent the privileged head-reach farmers 
from damaging the cana] banks for individual gain, 


and water can be well managed for the common 
gain. 


THE whole discussion shows that Governments have 
been giving less importance to main-system water 
management. If attention is paid from this angle, the 
problem of water-logging can be reduced to a greater 
degree. The following measures can be recommended: 

(a) Identification of waterlogged areas on main 
system level, 

(b) Undesired and unwarranted political pressure 
in allocation and development of irrigation projects 
should be avoided. 

(c) Provision of adequate control structures and 
their proper operation on the main system level. 

' (d) Emphasis should be given to lining the main 
and distributary canals instead of lining the field 
channels. 

(e) Encouraging and formation of farmers’ organi- 
sations at upper levels with intensive interaction 
with lower level and high officials. O 
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66 A unique opportunity to 

children to have a live ex- 
perience in playthings,” is what 
the All India Toy Manufacturers’ 
Association promised in its 
annual toy exhibition held for the 
first time in the Capital from 
January 4 to 6.. 

However, the stuffy hall with a 
mere twenty stalls (of which one 
sold only batteries), around which 
milled eager parents and children 
by the hundred, was an experi- 
ence not worth recalling. The toys 

„were kept safely out of reach, 
arranged neatly on shelves. Those 
who could squeeze through to the 
front could feast their eyes on 
Ferrari car models that ran 
apparently of their own accord, 
and blonde dolls that danced 
endlessly backwards and for- 
wards. But any tentative hand 
that stretched out to touch was at 
“once discouraged by the stall- 
owners. 

~ The toys themselves seemed to 
have imbibed this philosophy of 
Look But’ Don’s Touch. “Wel 
race and whirr, bark and cry 
‘Mummy’ and sing Jack and 


Jul’, they seemed to tell the- 


child, “but don’t probe us with 
your enquiring fingers and don’t 
try to take us apart, because, like 
Humpty Dumpty, we cannot be 
put together again.” 

So fragile indeed were the toys 
that they sometimes broke down 
under the careful hands of the 
demonstrators themselves. <A 
plastic Panda bear designed to 
vault merrily across the floor 
takes one desultory jump and 
collapses weakly on the counter; 
the tail of a mechanical plane 
snaps as itis sent on its round 
across the counter; the barking 
dog opens its mouth but needs a 
few sharp shakes before it emits 
its ‘yip-yip’. But there were stur- 
dier, toys too. . 

In fact, the exhibition presented. 
two distinct classes of toys — the 
sturdy, bright, safe toys at exorbi 
tant prices and.the cruder, flimsier 
toys that are relatively cheaper. 
The latter are either made of tin, 
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foy Fair—Look but Don’t Touch 


-— 


the edges of which are sharp 
enough to cut a child’s finger, or 
the plastic so thin and brittle that 
it snaps under the slightest pres- 
sure.. The class line was drawn 
with a brutal directness — either 
pay the price (Rs 65 unwards) for 
a toy of quality or settle for the 
Rs 20 — or Rs 10 — toy that 
might cut your child’s hand, 
poison him with toxic paints or 
break before he even gets it home. 
The responsibility seems to rest 
on the parents alone: there is no 
code that stops the toy manu- 
facturer from fobbing off sub- 
standard and dangerous toys on 
an unwary public. 

Neither can the parent who has 
plucked up the courage to invest 
Rs 100 or more in a toy for his 
child be sure that it will last very 
long. A matchbox car that costs 
Rs 65 can take a certain amount 
of battering, but drop it out of 
the window as children are wont 
to do, and the investment desinte- 
grates into a few fragments of 
metal. A similar toy sold in the 


` West can survive a drop from 


a twentieth floor apartment. 
Besides, it will have features that 
keep a child’s interest alive, like 
doors that open and the front, to 
reveal the car’s engine, accurate 
to the last spark plug. 

A failure of imagination 
characterises most toys at the 
exhibition. Far from stimulating 
the child’s imagination, they stunt 
its growth. The overriding fashion 
in toys today is the battery- 
operated toys that reduce the 
child to being a mere audience. 
At the flick of a switch a toy 
does remarkable tricks — an 
engine toot-toots, emitting 
real smoke from its funnel; a 


‘furry monkey vaults on a- pole, 


two pony-tailed dolls see-saw, a 
mobile cinema moves forward, 
turns, stops and a moving picture 
passes along a screen. Each of 
these toys costs over Rs 100 and 
yet they are almost worthless, and 
even harmful, for they limit a 
child’s imagination and diminish 
his ability to draw on his own 


` fire stations, 





resources for his entertainment. 
However, there is a slow but 


perceptible awareness in the 
Indian toy industry that toys are 
more than playthings, that they 
can be tools of education. There 
were several stalls at the fair that 
specialised in “educational toys”. 
The distinction is rather ironic — 
as if there are toys to entertain 
and others to educate and ne’er 
the twain shall meet. As one 
would expect, the educational 
toys look drab and unappetising 
— building blocks of various 
kinds — all equally drab and 
flimsy and impossible to fix 
tightly into place. Inevitably, our 
minds turn to the famous ‘Lego’ 
brand of blocks, an example of 
the tremendous potential of 
building blocks. An entire city 
can be’ fashioned out of Lego 
blocks, including police stations, 
hotels, factories, 
workmen on the streets, down 
which canrun cars that can be 
shifted into three gears. Our 
blocks, however, are still confined 
to reproducing windmills. 


The bright spot of the exhibi- 
tion was the’ do-it-yourself kits 
for older children out of which 
a child can assemble a radio and 
other electronic gadgets. For the 
younger child the most promis- 
ing toys were the wooden puzzles, 
blocks and counting beads in 
natural wood, left uncoloured 
because there are no toxic paints 
in India. 


These are the beginning, no 
doubt of an awareness of the edu- 
cational value of toys but it will 
need a revolution in the attitudes 
of toy-makers before there is 
any basic change in the kind of 
toys on offer. One excuse the 
toy industry can’ certainly not 
plead islack of resources. A 
fancy battery-operated merry-go- 
round costs more money to 
produce than a magnifying glass 
or microscope, binoculars, weigh- 
ing scales, or carpentry tools 
designed for the young — solid 
sensible toys that stimulate a 
child to explore his environment 
and bring him lasting joy. 

An industry that should be 
pulsating with creative ideas, the 
toy industry in India is strangely 
lacking in innovation. The aping 
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of the West is so blind and total 
that it sometimes leaves us gap- 
ing. Take for instance the rows 
of attractive dolls at the exhibi- 
tion. Almost all of them have 
bionde hair and blue eyes. The 
stray doll which does have black 
hair will however have a pink 
and white complexion. I have 
yet to see a brown-complexioned 
doll produced by the modern toy 
industry in India. Similarly with 
toy cars. Has anyone seen a toy 
car that looks like a Fiat or 
Ambassador? Ora scooter rick- 
shaw? At such a tender age do we 
breed contempt of our own reality. 

On the other hand, there are 
toy scooter rickshaws, lovingly 


ing the jaunty “Ta-Ta” at the 
rear. But they are made by local 
artisans — the only truly original 
toy makers in India. It is these 
artisans who produce wooden 
puppets in colourful local attire, 
tiny clay soldiers, work-men, 
musicians, wooden animals, birds, 
furniture, china tea sets, brass 
pots ... the list is endless and 
fascinating Unfortunately, this 
class of toys is slowly vanishing, 
vanquished by the advent of the 


. modern plastic toy. In a sense, 


it is inevitable, for the toys made 
by artisans give little heed to 
safety or practicality. The brightly 
coloured wooden cock has a beak 
sharp enough to pierce a child’s 


charming and infinitely cheap, 
has a glaze that can lead to lead 
poisoning, the clay soldiers break 
too easily and the paint from the 
wooden toys is highly toxic. 

But if the artisans must die 
out, it is a pity that their origina- 
lity should, too. The modern 
toy, industry can draw vast bene- 
fits by drawing up on their ideas, 
forin ingenuity and Indianness 
they are incomparable. Perhaps 
then the Indian industry will be 
injected with some dynamism 
instead of this weak imitation of 
western toys, unsuitable for 
Indian conditions and unbecom- 
ing of a culture that produced 
toys since the days of the Harap- 


crafted to the last detail, includ- 
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NAM: Economic Vista 
JAYSHREE SENGUPTA 
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Directions for Reform: The Future of the 
International Monetary and Financial System. 
Report by a Group of Experts set up by the 
Chairperson of the Nonaligned Movement 
(Vikas 1984; pp 78; Rs 75). 


EVEN though recovery has advanced in USA and 
Japan, other industrialised countries of Europe 
are still grappling with problems of unemployment 
and inflation. The dollar strength and high US 
interest rates are still standing in the way of a strong 
world recovery. The high dollar is leading to a 
rising tide of protectionism. The high US interest 
rate is attracting an inflow of capital which is 
enabling US to sustain its recovery and contain 
inflationary pressures, despite a huge budget deficit. 
The developing countries may have a little cause 
for cheer because, though there has been a revival of 
demand for their exports and trade volume has 
grown in recent times, they cannot ignore the fact 
that they have increasingly to face difficulties in 
financing their development process. Those who 
have borrowed from IMF have had to adjust their 
economic policies in accordance to IMF’s condi- 
tionality. With inordinate debt burdens and exports 
facing protectionist walls, they have had to pay high 
interest rates to service their debts. They have had 
to make many sacrifices especially in their wage 
policies and public spending in order to abide by 
the rules set by the lenders. Yet in many cases they 
have not been able to control inflation. 
_ Throughout the past one year there have been 
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eye, the china tea set, infinitely 


pan Age. (J 


calls for a reform and an overhaul of the inter- 
national financial system that has long since been 
proved inadequate in coping with the strains of the 
changing international economic relations. All 
expert groups and famous economists and various 
world fora and academic institutions are saying the © 
same thing. So one wonders how much longer it 
will take for the complete overhaul that is contem- 
plated by the experts. 

In the foreword of the Report by the Group of 
Experts set up by the Chairperson of NAM, Indira 
Gandhi, hoped that the Report would help in clari- 
fying ideas on the issues of ‘monetary and financial 
reform and reach a consensus on possible solutions. 
This objective the Report has largely achieved. The 
problems facing the world economy, especially the 
developing world, have been analysed with clarity 
and the directions of reform have been well charter- 
ed. Another highlight to the Report which is diffe- 
rent from the others is the emphasis on a multilateral 
spirit in adapting the monetary and financial system 
to respond to the needs of all countries in 1980s and 
beyond. It is a plea to work together, to improve 
the international monetary and financial system, and 
to enable it to serve the needs of all countries better 
than it has been able to do in recent years. It is an 
effort to prevent international economic relations 
from lapsing into self-defeating attempts by indivi- 
dual countries to try to protect their narrow and: 
short-term interests. 

Like well-known cures, the reforms suggested have 
a ring of truth, yet to all familiar with the pattern of 
international negotiations they seem to bea little 
utopian, because the reforms will probably not be 
implemented in the shape that they have been sug- 
gested. On balance however, the Report not only 
clarifies issues but also brings out the asymmetry of 
the present world situation where there is. little 
multilateral cooperation in coordinating macro-eco- 
nomic policies of the developed and the developing 
countries. The experts have recommended multi- 
lateral surveillance. They have hoped that this would 
eliminate the present asymmetry of the present inter- 
national economic system where only the deficit 


countries are subject to discipline. According to 
them the performance criteria should be applied to 
surplus countries. and reserve currency countries 
parallel to conditionality applied to deficit countries. 

It has called for an early review of IMF condi- 
tionality, the adequacy of its resources and the 
effectiveness of present adjustment programmes, by 
an independent group of experts from both developed 
and developing countries. Have these adjustment 
programmes minimised the costs of adjustment in 
the context of the different needs and requirements 
of the developing countries? The Expert Group 
strongly felt that the ratio of IMF quotas to inter- 
national trade should be restored at least to the 
level of 10/per cent which existed up to the early 
1970s and suggested that IMF resources should: be 
primarily quota based. It has deplored the recent 
decision to reduce the extent of access previously 
agreed to under the Enlarged Access Policy in terms 
of multiples of quotas, and has called for its imme- 
diate reconsideration. 

In many other fields the Report has reiterated 
what the Commonwealth Secretariat’s study group 
had suggested recently (Towards a New Bretton 
Woods: Challenges for the World Financial and 
Trading system: 1983). For example, on international 
liquidity it suggested that international liquidity 
should grow at rates commensurate with the needs 
of the international financial system and that the 
benefits of liquidity should be shared equitably. 
They warned that unless international action is taken 
towards a more effective global management of the 
creation and equitable distribution of international 
liquidity, the liquidity shortage of developing coun- 
tries would most likely continue and worsen in the 
rest of the 1980s. 

Like the Commonwealth group, the authors of the 
Report (A.M. Khusro, Idriss Jazairy, Ariel Buira, 
Amir Jamal and Augustin Papic) have expressed a 
desire to see SDRs as the principal reserve asset of 
the international monetary system. They have urged 
the allocation of substantial quantities of new SDRs. 
According to the experts this would not be infla- 
tionary under the present conditions and would lead 
to increased trade and production, strengthening the 
international economy. The Report endorses the 
view that the quantum of such allocations should at 
least be 45 billion SDRs for the remaining part of 
the Fourth Basic period (January 1, 1986). 

The Report has emphasized that SDR should have 
no conditionality and that developed countries 
should forgo a major share of their SDR allocations 
and transfer a part of these directly to the developing 
countries. It has recommended that the process of 
reform should include: (i) Examination of ways and 
means of making SDR more acceptable as an inter- 
national reserve currency. (ii) Examination of a new 
substitution account scheme which, unlike the 
previous proposal, allows for an equitable burden 
sharing and risk bearing in order to facilitate the 
replacement of the national reserve currencies by 
SDRs in pursuance of the objective of making SDR 
the principal reserve asset of the monetary system. 

Regarding the reform in the exchange rate regime 
the Report has recommended target zones supported 
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by official intervention for the major trading curren- 
cies reinforced with continued macro-economic 
coordination and multilateral surveillance. 

Like the last UNCTAD-VI in which emphasis 
was put on the importance of Compensatory 
Financing, the Report has stressed its role especially 
in the absence of a satisfactory arrangement for 
commodity price stabilisation. It has reiterated 
UNCTAD’s proposal that the drawings on the 
Compensatory Finance Facility should be related to 
a greater extent to the size of the export shortfalls. 
Towards this end it has recommended that the limit 
to drawings from CFF be raised to 250 per cent of 
quotas. It has also recommended that gold stocks 
available with IMF should be mobilised to provide 
resources for adjustment, and balance of payments 
financing, directly and through the Fund facility. 

According to the Report, at the end of 1983 the 
external debt of developing countries was a little 
under $ 800 billion and total debt servicing pay- 
ments amounted to $ 124 billion or about 24 per 
cent of exports of goods and services in 1982, For 
many countries the debt servicing ratio now exceeds 
50 per cent. Interest payments amounted to over 
$ 67 billion in 1983, which as a share of total debt 
payment was 60 per cent. 

Regarding policy improvements, the Common- 
wealth study group had more concretely suggested 
that in the debt rescheduling procedures of recent 
past in which IMF had played a critical role, there 
was need for a less ad hoc and more uniform 
approach between different categories of creditors 
and in treatment of different debtors. A larger role 
for the World Bank according to them could contri- 
bute to a longer term perspective. And Paris Club 
arrangements could be extended beyond the 
customary twelve to twentyfour months. 

The NAM Expert Group as well as the Common- 
wealth’s study group have agreed that improved 
information as involving credit positions could 
reveal funding difficulties in advance of a severe 
crisis. Better information would also improve the 
process of credit risk appraisal and give early warn- 
ing. But reliable and consolidated debt data are still 
inadequately reported. The Commonwealth group 
recommended that the debt reporting systems of the 
BIS and the World Bank be expanded. 

On trade issues, the NAM Expert Group’s Report 
expressed concern at the growth of protectionism 
despite declarations on ‘standstill’ and ‘roll back’ 
made at the GATT Ministerial Meeting in 1982, at 
the Williamsburg Summit, at UNCTAD VI and 
elsewhere. It has warned: “There isa nexus at the 
global level between trade, monetary and financial 
policies and overall economic management. Failure 
in any one makes the effective operation of the other 
sub-systems more difficult” (page 51). It called once 
again for improved access to the markets of deve- 
loped countries in return for the maintenance of 
debt servicing payments by developing countries. 

The Report is an important contribution to the 
economic literature of Nonaligned countries offering 
a concise and clear view of the world economy 
and the changing inter-relationships between deve- 
loped and developing countries in recent years. ` 
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B.H. LALVANI 


[s the advanced countries voluntary regulation by 
business ‘and industry is a normal practice. Never- 
theless the state has stepped in to fill any lacunae in 
the interests of assuring protection for the consumer. 
In our country there is little self-imposed discipline 
by the business fraternity. It is the sad experience of 
everyone that in today’s society one is a victim of 
exploitation in respect of every kind of product and 
service. With the increasing tempo in production of 
a wide variety of goods, in the production and sale 
of goods with sub-standard and spurious parts and 
various abuses in marketing them are increasingly 
` affected by citizens. The most common forms are 
adulteration, overcharging and spurious goods 
masquerading as genuine. The list is unending. 

The problem however is not so formidable judging 
by the extent of official success achieved in tackling 
it in some other countries. In England, for instance, 
there is a Minister responsible for consumer affairs 
and for legislation to protect consumers’ interest. In 
India according to the Law Commission a law to 
ensure quality control is called for, and as such it 
has recommended legislation for consumer protec- 
tion. Analysts appointed under the Act will have 
power to examine any electrical gadget or any other 
consumer good notified by the Act to ensure that 
they conform to the quality specifications laid down 
- by the Government. Such a law will go a long way 
in checking the production and sale of sub-standard 
goods. Advisory councils will be constituted with 
reference to particular classes or industries for 
implementation of the Act. 

The example of other countries shows that govern- 
ment control could be extended to other areas of 
consumer interest with salutary effect. In England 
under the prevailing law, solicitors and estate agents 
are not allowed to use customers’ money by way of 
advances and reputable traders do not do so as it is 
tantamount to gambling with other people’s money. 
In this country customers have suffered losses due to 
the failures of Laker Beverages, Eastern Carpets, 
Tartarh Cottage Clothing Concern, Magee Bus 
Holding Company, etc, rendering the prepaid orders 
unfulfilled. In India too consumers are exposed to 
the risk of losing their money in respect of payments 
in advance for goods and services as diverse as 
carpets, crash helmets, jewellery, holiday travel, 
promise of employment, etc, If the catalogue of the 
mail order concerns, which indulge in this practice 
were to be examined, it would be found that many 
of the companies are on the verge of collapse. It is 
wrong that consumers’ prepayment should be used 
by traders as working capital. Many motor-car and 
scooter companies are doing this in India. Several 
consumers have failed to get back their advance 
deposits from scooter suppliers after cancelling their 
booking due to inordinate delay in supply or for 
some other reason. The sellers of goods and services, 
in both the public and private sector, hold the con- 
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Law for Consumer Welfare 


sumers to ransom in our seller’s market. 

The 50-odd super bazaars and over 3000 fair- 
price shops in the Capital generate hundreds of 
consumer complaints daily which are not generally 
attended to. No doubt a few voluntary organisations 
exist to fight to consumers’ cause, but they have not 
touched the fringe of the problem. In USA the 
Better Business Bureau (BBB) registers the corpo- 
rations for settling disputes with customers. 

In India sub-standard and adulterated goods are 
sold with impunity. The raw materials used in 
manufacture are of low quality which also constitute 
a health hazard. In USA the Food and Drug 
Administration has adopted Good Manufacturing 
Practice (GHP). The prescribed specifications have to 
be followed or invite stringent punishment. Official 
compendia lay down raw material specifications in 
respect of raw materials used by manufacturers and 
the manufacturers have to conform with them. 
Microbiological considerations are an important part 
of raw materials specifications to assure freedom 
from harmful organisms and to assure counts or 
levels of micro-organisms that will not be deleterious 
to the consumers. Colour, fragrance and other 
organoleptic considerations may also be appropriate 
in some specifications. The recently issued GMP 
regulations covering the manufacture of drug pro- 
ducts state that a report and certificate of analysis 
may be accepted from vendors in lieu of testing each 
delivery provided at least one specific identity test 
is conducted upon receipt, provided further that the 
vendor analysis has been validated. This concept 
could be applied to raw materials used in the manu- 
facture of alltinned stuff and also cosmetics and 
toiletry. FDA is considering to allow permission for 
use of raw materials prior to formal approval and 
release, provided'that the finished products are not 
marketed until after ingredients have been checked. 

Multinationals for some time have been dumping . 
in the markets in developing countries drugs which 
have been banned in the developed countries con- 
cerned as being unfit for use. B-Complex formula- 
tions like BI+B6+BI2 have been banned in 
England and USA but their use is allowed to pro- 
liferate in India. The Government of India is still 
awaiting the findings of research being done on this 
drug in Boston. Experts feel that this formulation 
goes against B-Complex therapy.‘ Health beverages 
like Protinex, Complan and Protinula do not have 
any medical properties, yet claims to that effect go 
unchallenged. Government physicians are happy to 
put patients on antibiotics without first administering 
a test dose. | 

It is strange that blatant violation of consumer 
welfare should have come to pass when the Central 
Drug Control Organisation is entrusted with the task 
of controlling the quality of bulk drugs imported for 
use in manutacture of specific drugs. It also grants 

(Contd. on page 34) 
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FILM FESTIVAL 


‘Impact of Video on TV and Cinema 


SHEELA REDDY 


[s Indian cinema dying? G.P. Sippy, President of 
the All-India Producers’ Council, insists that it is. 


. Video piracy is wiping out Indian cinema, he said | 


in an emotional speech delivered ata seminar on 
Cinema, Television and Video organised by the 
Indian Institute of Mass Communication on January 
10 to coincide with the Tenth International Film 
Festival being held in the Capital now. 

Sippy pointed out that the number of cinema halls 
in UK that used to screen Indian films has been 
steadily declining until there are practically no cinema 
halls in UK now exhibiting Indian films. Similarly in 
Canada and USA. The only overseas market unaffect- 
ed by the advent of video is the Middle East, where 
the Indian cinema is still alive and flourishing. 

[t is not only the overseas market that has been 
affected, Sippy almost wailed. Even in India audi- 
ences at cinema halls are steadily petering out. “My 
office is directly over a popular theatre in Bombay 
and at one time it was almost impossible for me 
to enter my office, so thick were the crowds waiting 
outside for tickets for the film shows. But now 
there is hardly anyone standing outside’’, he said. 

The high production costs have discouraged all 
but the most venturesome entrepreneurs from invest- 
ing in the film industry. High taxation, both excise 

. duty on films (each print costs about Rs. 30,000) 
and entertainment tax, which is almost 150 per cent 
of the admission ticket, has accelerated its decline, 
said Sippy. And now it appears as if video piracy is 
sounding the death-knell of Indian cinema. 

The facts are. against Sippy, however. The Indian 
film industry, far from dying out, is in fact steadily 
growing every year. The number of feature films 
produced in India in 1984 shows a marked increase 
over the previous year. Besides, the number of film 
theatres all over India has risen. 

Cinema in India, although itis as old as world 
cinema, is still on its first leg as far as reaching audi- 
ences is concerned. It has barely scratched the 
surface. According to a UN report a country needs 
28 cinema seats per thousand population. By that 
estimate India falls short by a colossal 140 lakh 
seats in cinema halls. There are only 11,800 public 
cinema halls throughout the country. And most of 
them are concentrated in the metropolitan areas. 
This medium, therefore, far from making a dent on 
the film industry, is perhaps only filling the vacuum. ` 

Sippy’s fears are not entirely unfounded, though. 
Video piracy is posing a very real threat to the film 
industry. The business in illegally maketing Indian 
films on video tapes runs into Rs 1,000 crores, accor- 
ding to Sippy’s estimate. A rough estimate puts the 
total number of VCRs in the country at 600,000. Of 
these at least 100,000 are used for commercial pur- 
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poses. There are at least 15,000 video libraries 
renting out cassettes (at the moment most of them 
are pirated). Besides, there are at least 40,000 video 
parlours in the country. In the absence of legitimate 
cassettes, they have been screening only pirated 
prints, thus siphoning off millions of rupees from 
both the film industry and the State exchequer. In 
addition, there are over 2,000 video coaches and 
10,000 hotel rooms having closed circuit TV. Many 
metropolitan cities have now started having closed 
circuit TV in buildings and housing societies. A 
number of clubs, schools, hospitals and other insti- 
tutions also have regular screening of films on video. 
This expanding network cuts heavily into the film 
industry’s regular earnings through theatres. 

However, not everyone in the film industry is as 
pessimistic as Sippy. Amit Khanna, a young member 
of the All-India Film Producers Council, who also 
spoke at the seminar, felt that the industry stood to 
gain by the advent of video. 

Khanna pointed out that of the films released 
50 per cent suffer losses. Distributors, moreover, 
are not prepared to touch a film that is even slightly 
off the beaten track. The shortage of theatres and an 
excessive supply coupled with rising costs, have 
pushed theatre rentals to a point where most films 
are screened without giving the distributors any 
share. By selling video rights, as the producers have 
in fact decided to do, a film could generate a revenue 
of Rs 70 lakhs without being screened in anv conven- 
tional theatre. i 

Khanna noted that a company has already been 
set up in Delhi to franchise 10,000 video theatres in 
the next year. “I have gone through their blue- 
print,” he said, “and I am convinced of its economic 
viability. The plan envisages construction of com- 
pact 300-seater theatres in towns and villages where 
there is no traditional talkie. With the total capital 
outlay of less than Rs 5 lakhs per theatre, a popu- 
lation of only 50,000 is enough to sustain such a 
theatre. More such schemes are bound to emerge in 
the near future. As the development of high reso- 
lution TV screens is round the corner, a perfect 
giant-sized picture could be obtained from an ordi- 
nary VCR. Thus we see that in the years to come 
in a country like India, it will be the video circuit 
that will be tbe mainstay of the film industry.” 

Khanna painted an excessively rosy future for the 
film industry: “‘Only the exceptional film or the 
superspectacular will reach the conventional theatre.” 

Khanna also hailed the creative freedom which 
video offers the film maker. “With the mere press of 
a button you can wipe out, dissolve, superimpose, 
and mix images and sounds.” 

The electronic cinema makes possible the pre- 
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visualisation of the planned films. This begins with 
the process of optical transfer of story board 
sketches on video tapes. Then the recorded dialogue 
of the film plus music and effects are added on, 
months prior to actual filming. The process allows 
the director to control and adjust all of his elements 
as he shoots. A word processor is often used to 
work out various permutations and combinations in 
the script. Special-effects on video are child’s play. 

Rosy or otherwise, the impact of video on the film 
industry and the dust raised by video piracy have 
allowed us to overlook the most significant aspect 
of video technology — its tremendous potential for 
social communication. . l 

Why video for social communication? And why 
not film? The reasons are obvious, according to the 
Director of the Centre for Development of Instruc- 
tional Technology, Anil Srivastava, to those who 
have worked with both the technologies. Film is 
expensive, cumbersome, non-convivial, and difficult 
to manage, while video is less expensive, portable, 
convivial and easy to manage. A film costs at least 
Rs 45 per running minute while the standard cost in 
India for 4-inch and ł-inch video-cassette is Rs 1.5 
to Rs 6 per running minute. Moreover, videotape 
equipment bears up to extremes of temperature, 
humidity and even dust, thus making it eminently 
suitable for rural areas. It has proved to be an effec- 
tive tool of communication in several experiments. 

What is needed, Srivastava pointed out, is the 
willingness fo use video as atool. The important 
thing is to make the unheard voices heard, to 
exchange experience across communities, to bridge 
the gap between the administrators and the adminis- 
tered, to make adversaries see each other’s points of 
view or if nothing else, accept that there is another 
viewpoint to the same argument. Video makes it 
possible for the communicator to go about his busi- 
ness without being unneceessarily bothered with the 
tools that he will be using to do his job. 

The question is not whether video can be a signi- 
ficant tool of communication. All the evidence 
points to the fact that it has indeed become an 
important visual medium in India. The question 
therefore is what kind of entertainment will it 
provide, to whom and to what effect. No accurate 
audience profile is available but it is a fact that VCR 
has arrived in such remote areas of the country 
which may have no cinema houses or television sets. 
It is possible that a sizeable audience may be 
exposed to a visual medium for the first time through 
VCRs. 

An instance of the disastrous effects video can 
have on. an unexposed community was related by a 
participant at the seminar. Kinnore, tucked away in 
the hills some 250 km from Simla, had acquired a 
video parlour a few years ago. It immediately became 
a source of friction between parents who did not 
want their sons to be corrupted by blue films that 
were invariably shown at the parlour, and the youth 
who insisted on frequenting the parlour because in a 
place that had neither a cinema hall or a TV set it 
was their only source of entertainment. Then came a 
crisis — a father reprimanded his son for frequenting 
the video parlour and the son committed suicide. 
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The irate villagers stormed the parlour, uprooted the 
video equipment and flung it into a stream. 

There is imperative need to impose some kind of. 
code or censorship on these parlours, much more so 
than on cinema because these video films are taking 
the power of the moving image to the most vulner- 
able masses in the country —~ illiterate villagers. 

It is ironic that the video should be regarded as 


- the new means of social communication. A few 


years ago it was TV. It is an index of how completely 
aur hopes in TV have been shattered that we now 
turn with hopeful eyes on a new media. 

Before TV was introduced, there was a serious 
debate whether a poor developing country like ours 
could afford this costly technical medium. The 
potential of this new medium in accelerating deve- 
lopment through educational programmes was 
stressed and so the battle for TV was won. It was 
decided that TV would be used mainly as an edu- 
cational medium to bring about development, 
especially in rural areas. However, the inevitable 
happened. The first television station to be com- 
missioned after Delh? was in the ‘rural’ atmosphere 
of the great metropolis, Bombay. Soon after, other 
centres were established in Madras, Calcutta, 
Kanpur, etc. Today, as NVK Murthy, Executive 
Director, Nehru Centre, pointed out while tracing 
the development of TV in India, we have the dubious 
distinction of being the first country m this part of 
the world to have covered such a huge area (70 per 
cent of the population), with a network of trans- 
mitters. The establishment of TV centres in metro- 
politan centres, Murthy said, naturally affected the 
programme -content and it‘was not long before 
mindless entertainment got priority over intelligently 
produced programmes that would stimulate thought 
and action. It may be pointed out that with the 
launching of the Indian satellite and the establish- 
ment of many new transmitters, large rural areas 
have now been covered. But this has not brought 
about any basic change in television programmes. 

The advent of video may hopefully invigorate TV 
from its presént sluggishness and liberate it from the 
domination of cinema. Murthy suggested that if a 
large number of production centres are established 
around the new TV transmitters with inexpensive 
portable video equipment, these centres, apart from 
providing programmes for telecast, can become 
centres of activity for exchanging information 
within small groups of people in the vicinity. It 
could also stimulate non-formal education. l 

But the very fact that cinema and TV have failed 
in bringing about social change, dim our hopes of 
video doing any better — for tbe same people who. 
wield the medium of cinema and TV are cornering 
the video medium as well. And in them is no 
stirring of a desire for change of any kind. On the. 
pretext of giving the people what they want, the 
visual -media in India have been drugging the people 
on fantasies and romances, when in fact that is not 
what the people want. The little research that has 
been done into programming points to an undeniable 
truth: the people are hungry for information. 

Will someone, never mind through which medium, 
please step forward and provide it? 0O 
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ASEAN : Achievements and Prospects 


G. CHUFRIN 


Is August 1985 Brunei, Indonesia, Malaysia, Singa- 

pore, Thailand and the Philippines will mark the 
18th anniversary of the formation of the Association 
of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) of which 
they are members. This is not of narrow local signi- 
ficance, for today ASEAN is the only actively 
functioning subregional organisation of developing 
countries in Asia. 

It is appropriate to recall that sceptical and even 
frankly pessimistic views were expressed concerning 
its prospects, especially in the first years of its exis- 
tence, within the member countries and outside. 
This was explained, firstly, by the negative record 
of ASEAN’s predecessors — ASA and Maphilindo; 
secondly, by serious political, economic, territorial, 
ethnic and other contradictions between ASEAN 
members; and thirdly, by the limited economic 
potential for accomplishing the proclaimed tasks of 
mutual economic coopération. And though the 
concrete results of ASEAN’s activity up to the middle 
of the 1970s seemed to corroborate these predictions, 
centripetal tendencies gained ascendancy later on 
within the framework of the Association and the 
degree of effectiveness of integration measures began 
to rise. 

There is a widely-held view that the causes of the 
growth of centripetal tendencies in ASEAN after 
1975 are in fact reduced to the reaction of the ruling 
circles of the member-countries to the defeat of USA 
in the Indochina war and the emergence of unified 
socialist Vietnam. Unquestionably, external political 
factors played their role in the consolidation of 
ASEAN. But we should also stress the impact on 
this process of purely economic factors, namely, a 
sharp aggravation of the crisis of the world capitalist 
economy at the beginning and in the middle of the 
1970s. 

The eruption of the monetary and financial crisis 
in 1971 and the dramatic events of the energy crisis 
two years later, the deepening of the food and eco- 
logical crises and, lastly, the world economic crisis 
of 1974-1975 which broke out and developed in 
these conditions, left an imprint onthe course of 
development of the entire world capitalist economy, 
causing recession, considerable growth of unemploy- 
ment and runaway inflation in industrially developed 
and developing countries alike. The second half 
of the 1970s was characterised by a further aggra- 
vation of the general crisis of capitalism and the 
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growth of economic difficulties of the world capita- 
list economy which was hit by another cyclical crisis 
in 1979-1982. 

The Asian developing countries lying on the peri- 
phery of the world capitalist economy experienced 
the full impact of these upheavals, and this inevi- 
tably affected the rates of their economic growth, 
their balances of trade and payments, the position of 
the broad masses. As a result, the gap in the levels 
of economic development between developing Asian 
and industrially developed states continued and 
even widened in a number of cases. This was com- 
pounded by the varying effect produced on these two 
groups of countries by the scientific and technologi- 
cal revolution. All this induced developing countries 
to pool their economic efforts and to use the advan- 
tages of mutual division of labour for overcoming 
economic backwardness and reducing economic 
dependence. In these conditions integration becomes 
an important means of altering the subordinate 
position of Asian developing countries, including 
countries of Southeast Asia, in the system of the 
world capitalist economy, and attaining economic 
self-sufficiency. 

The growth of centripetal factors in ASEAN’s 
activity has found expression, among other things, 
in the fact that within the Association’s framework 
there emerged and continues to develop a political 
and economic structure of the integration mechanism 
constituting a complex formation with juridical, 
ideological, administrative, economic and other 
components. 

The task of this mechanism is to bring closer the 
views of ASEAN member-countries on the aims and 
methods of regional cooperation, to surmount 
numerous contradictions and distrust in inter-state 
relations, to hold multilateral consultations, meet- 
ings, conferences and inquiries concerning the desir- 
ability and possibility of inter-governmental agree- 
ments on economic cooperation, to take decisions 
and implement them on questions of multilateral 
payments and credit relations, production coopera- 
tion and customs duties. 

The post-colonial record of Asian states shows 
that economic cooperation between them developed 
primarily and most intensively in the sphere of 
foreign trade operations. This is explained, firstly, 
by the fact that foreign trade plays a rather signifi- 
cant and increasing role in the reproduction process 
of these countries. Secondly, being in a way the 
lowest form of integration processes, cooperation in 
the sphere of market relations, in the sphere of 
circulation, is more accessible and acceptable to the 
developing countries of Asia than cooperation bet- 
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ween them in the sphere of production. 

In turn, in regional economic cooperation on 
questions of foreign trade between developing Asian 
countries there are two independent lines in evidence. 
One is the elaboration of a common trade policy 
with regard to industrially developed countries 
consuming agricultural and mineral raw materials 
produced by Asian countries and supplied to the 
world market and also finished products. The other 
line is implementation of measures to liberalise con- 
ditions of mutual trade and stimulate its growth. 

The first practical results in the cooperation of 
ASEAN countries in foreign trade operations were 
achieved in the first of the two directions indicated 
above. This is explained by a rather high degree of 
coincidence or closeness of the interests of the 
ASEAN countries who appear on the world market 
as producers and exporters of largely identical 
mineral and agricultural raw materials the world 
prices of which are subject to rather sharp iluctua- 
tions. 

Beginning their cooperation in trade in raw 
materials, ASEAN countries strive to make wider 
use of the instruments of collective actions also in 
dealing with other major problems of world trade. 
One of them is of providing access for industrial 
goods of ASEAN countries to the markets of indus- 
trially developed countries. 

In accordance with the recommendations of 
UNCTAD-II, developed capitalist countries introdu- 
ced in the 1970s a system of general unilateral 
customs preferences for goods (chiefly industrial 
items) from developing countries. But their practical 
realisation was from the start accompanied by sub- 
stantial restrictions which nullified them to a large 
extent. Following the aggravation of the general 
crisis of the world capitalist economy in the middle 
of the 1970s, developed capitalist countries openly 
reverted to the policy of trade protectionism. 

In these conditions ASEAN countries, which have 
in the last decade considerably expanded the volume 
of production in manufacturing oriented not so 
much on the domestic as on the external market, 
have come up against serious problems of marketing. 

ASEAN members protect their interests through 
participation, acting as far as possible as a united 
group, in widely representative internationa] orga- 
nisations like UNCTAD, Group 77, General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs, etc. Along with 
this, they try to achieve the desired results uniting 
their efforts on a regional level. Most intensive were 
the actions of ASEAN members which in the 1970s 
and the first half of the 1980s carried out a series of 
talks with official and business circles of Japan, 
USA, EEC, Australia and New Zealand. However, 
despite the consolidation of their efforts, ASEAN 
countries have gained rather limited results in elimi- 
nating trade restrictions on the export of their 
industrial goods to Japan and EEC, while USA has 
rejected the proposals of ASEAN. 

The most tangible positive outcome of these talks 
was the agreement of EEC and Japan to extend the 
system of general preferences to industrial products 


manufactured by several ASEAN countries (apply- . 


ing to them the so-called cumulative or group princi- 
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ple). By all appearances, this decision may contri- 
bute not only to the expansion of the volume and 
range of export from ASEAN countries, but also to 
the intensification of inter-regional economic ties 
between them. At the sametime, there are grounds 
to believe that, introducing customs benefits on the 
cumulative principle for ASEAN’s industrial output, 
EEC and Japan were not so much concerned with 
the development of national industry in ASEAN 
countries as were guided by the interests of inter- 
national monopolies, which start up technologically 
related but territorially dispersed lines of production 
in different ASEAN countries. 

Certain headway has been made by ASEAN 
countries also in liberalising the conditions of 
mutual trade. To this end, in February 1977 they 
concluded an agreement on the establishment of the 
preferential regime which envisaged: (a) a reduction 
of customs duties on goods of mutual trade by 10-20 
per cent as a rule (in some cases customs duties 
were not to be lowered but frozen for a specified . 
term): (6) extension of trade preferences first of all 
to rice, oil, output of joint enterprises and new 
commodities which earlier did not appear in mutual 
trade turnover; (c) conclusion of contracts for a 
term of 3 to 5 years specifying quotas of mutual 
trade. In pursuit of this agreement ASEAN coun- 
tries in 1978-1984 have included about 18,500 items 
in the lists of mutually traded goods covered by the 
agreement on the reduction of customs duties. 

But it is important to note that, firstly, actual 
realisation of this agreement is so far confined to 
mutual tariff preferences, while nothing has been 
yet done to liquidate non-tariff barriers, in parti- 
cular quota restrictions. Secondly, liberalisation of 
trade within ASEAN is achieved not by simultan- 
eous extension of the preferential regime by all 
members according to a single range of goods, but 
through gradual extension by each country of the 
list of commodities with reference to which, proceed- 
ing from the specific interests of its economy, it is 
prepared to extend customs preferences. It is not 
surprising that, as this was pointed out at the ninth 
meeting of ministers of ASEAN countries (Singa- 
pore, April 1980), preferential lists often include 
secondary commodities which actually do not affect 
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the volume of intra-regional trade. Thirdly; * 


| COMMUNICATION 


ASEAN’s preferential trade agreement has failed to 
achieve and, in fact, has not set such aims as unific- 
ation of tariffs by member countries in trade with 
the rest of the world. 

All this to show why, despite the measures taken 
so far, the share of mutual trade in the total foreign 
trade turnover of ASEAN countries continues to 
remain rather low — about 17 per cent. 

A. rather important direction in mutual economic 
cooperation recorded in the ASEAN Declaration is 
= cooperation on production questions. However, real 
progress made by ASEAN countries in this field is 
very limited. This is due to the fact that integration 
in the sphere of production requires that the main 
proportions of production and reproduction should 
be established within the regional framework. This 
in turn presupposes certain concessions and compro- 
‘mises between participating countries in the distri- 
bution of productive forces and this puts certain 
limitations on national sovereignty. Since to this 
day ASEAN members have not been able to over- 
come the existing contradictions and to reconcile the 
conflicting interests, progress in implementation of 
the programme of industrial cooperation is extremely 
slow. At the same time, the process of organising 
production cooperation in the region may accelerate 
in time. Fuller utilisation of the possibilities of 
production cooperation meets the fundamental 
interests of ASEAN member countries, for it may 
contribute, owing to the solution of such ‘important 
questions as, to say, organisation of joint financing 
and rational location of enterprises, to the imple- 
mentation of programmes of industrialisation and 
expansion of industrial exports. 

Alongside economic cooperation, ASEAN coun- 
tries cooperate on political questions. This coopera- 
tion has grown more active noticeably since the 
second half of the 1970s and, especially, since the 
close of the last decade, though it was practised in 
fact throughout the entire period that the Association 
has been in existence. This is an objective tendency, 
for integration is not only an economic but also a 
political phenomenon the development of which is 
impossible, firstly, without the unity or similarity of 
political views as an important precondition and, 
secondly, without further deepening of political 
cooperation within a complex on-going integration. 

Viewing ASEAN as an instrument for creating the 
. necessary conditions and political atmosphere con- 
ducive to the realisation of the plans of economic and 
socio-political development, ASEAN members have 
devoted much attention to questions of political 
rapprochement, heightening the understanding of 
their political inter-dependence and strengthening the 
resolve to achieve still closer regional cooperation. 
As a result, in the years of ASEAN’s existence its 
members have stored up definite political experience 
of mutual relations facilitating the settlemznt of 
complex problems. In the course of this cooperation 
they have evolved the conception of creating a zone 
of peace in Southeast Asia and declaring this region 
nuclear free. 

However, at the close of 1970s the political climate 
in Southeast Asia worsened because of the so-called 
“Kampuchean problem” which was created and 
blown out of all proportions by the forces of imperi- 








The Price We Pay 


TH lethal effects of the toxic gas, Methyl Iso Cyanate or 
Phosgene, should awaken our economic planners, adminis- 
trators and .entrepreneurs. The location of industrial plants 


is to be guided by considerations of socio-economic develop- 
ments. 


The plants using toxic substances ought to be located well 
away from human colonies. The influence of multinational 
corporations over the decision-makers from district through 
State to the national levels, ought to be checked forthwith. 
The profit-oriented corporate goals of the US-based MNCs 
have brought havoc to the people and the environment in the 
Third World countries in the past as well. 

The painful and sorrowful demise of some 3000 innocent 
men, women and children and unbearable diseases of the 
Jungs and eyes to over one lakh people should awaken us to 
the grim realities of sheer disregard shown by the MNC 
Union Carbide Corporation to safety measures in their pesti- 
cide plant in Bhopal. If they can install an early warning 
computerised system in their West Virginia plant, what pre- 
vented them from installing the same in Bhopal also? 

Then, installing such a system would have, definitely, cost 
something to the Corporation. But what a colossal price 
have we paid for savings by the MNC? 
Nasik | 


Kanwar Devindra Singh 
alism and hegemonism pursuing their own interests 
in this part of the globe. Those forces have under- 
taken continuous efforts to separate and set against 
each other members .of ASEAN and Indochina 
states. Using the bogey of an alleged “Vietnam 
threat? Washington pushes ASEAN to the path of 
confrontation with Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea 
and endeavours to convert the Association into a 
military-political grouping. Huge military aid ard 
massive deliveries of American weapons to the 
ASEAN countries during the last five years have 
become a single important factor increasing the 
tendency of transforming ASEAN into a defacto 
military alliance. 

This process of militarising ASEAN may not 
only have grave repercussions for Southeast Asia 
proper but may severely destabilise the situation 
in the eastern part of the Indian Ocean. Already, 
using militaristic tendencies inside the ASEAN 
countries, Washington involves them deeper and 
deeper in its military-political stratagems, using not 
only American military bases in the Philippines but 
also air and sea port facilities in Thailand and 
Singapore, the US Rapid Deployment Force whose 
theatre of action covers the whole expanse of the 
Indian Ocean and littoral states. 

It is important for those seeking a positive and 
lasting settlement of present-day problems in South- 
east Asia to recognise the existing reality of two 
groups of states with different socio-political systems 
in this region. And though the ASEAN members 
and the Indochina states may have different views 
regarding certain problems, including the Kampu- 
chean one, it is obvious that not the course of 
confrontation with the states of Indochina, not the 
conversion of the ““Kampuchean problem” into an 
eternal one, but dialogue, realism and goodwill may 
become a foundation for security in the region, for 
strengthening peace and cooperation there, L] 
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LL" neighbouring Kultana (see Mainstream, 

December 29, 1984), Bharana village in Rohtak 
District, Haryana, may well be said to be on the 
brink of modernity. The past ten years have wit- 
nessed the replacement of the traditional plough 
drawn by bullocks by tractors, the widespread use 
of threshing machines and electric “chakkis’’, and, 
more recently, the video boom. But where in the 
midst of all this mechanisation and “progress” does 
the rural woman stand? 

AS in many societies on the threshold of modern- 
isation, the social landscape of Kultana and Bharana 
is fraught with contrad‘ctory images. Roshni, the 
Auxiliary Nurse and Midwife of Bharana, is the 
authoritative and much respected “Doctor Bhenji” 
of the village to whom parents flock every time one 
of the family is it], Her opinion is sought in all 
health related matters. But as she leaves her “‘dis- 
pensary”’, the medical sub-centre, every afternoon 
she reaches for her veil and hurriedly covers her 
face. Asa daughter-in-law of the village she must 
not show her face to any of the men and must lower 
her voice in their presence in order to maintain their 
“respect? for her. Kanta, an anganwadi worker 
from Kultana, has to ask her mother-in-law for 
money every time she needs to buy something. 
Every month she turns in her entire salary to her 
husband and his mother—the question of maintain- 
ing an independent income does not arise. 

The number of girls admitted into primary schools 
in Bharana and Kultana goes into the hundreds. 
But the watershed seems to come around the eighth 
standard by which time girls seem to drop out prac- 
tically en masse. In the tenth and eleventh stand- 
ards there are barely three or four girls attending 
school. The girls admitted into primary school 
with enthusiasm are now required at home to look 
after siblings. What is the use of educating girls 
beyond the tenth standard, many of the parents say, 


we Jats don’t like girls to leave home in search of jobs. 


But for women like Santo going to school has 
meant a chance to start life a new. Married at 16 to 
a soldier belonging to Bharana, she was a widow at 

`19 with nothing to fall back upon but her husband’s 
pension and the goodwill of his family. Her hus- 
band had been the only son of his parents so she 
could not be married off to a younger brother-in-law, 

-a solution many families take recourse to in such 
circumstances. Santo’s in-laws decided to send her 
back to school and later encouraged her to go to 
Rohtak for a course in teaching. That was six 
years ago. Santo is naw a teacher in the primary 
school in the neighbouring village of Dighal. There 
is an aura of confidence about her now. 

Santo is, moreover, an inspiration to the people 
around her. Ram Krishan, whose lands adjoin those 
of her father-in-law’s, is determined to educate his 
daughter “tas much as he can”. “My daughter has 
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a good brain,” he says proudly. ‘‘She came second 
in school and we have now put her in a high school 
in Rohtak so that she can matriculate.” 

“But the world around us does not realise the 
value of education. They will not let us live in 
peace until we get her married. .For how long can 
you keep a young daughter in the house, they ask. 
And for how long can we argue with them?” says 
Ram Krishan’s wife. “However, the value of edu- 
cation for girls is finally dawning upon the villagers. 
About fifteen years ago, during the time of my 
youngest sister, it was very rarely that girls 
were educated even this much. And during my 
time, of course, most of us remained illiterate. So 
there is some change, though it is slow.” 

Although it is true that many more girls are now 
going to high school than ever before, what happens 
to a girl once her schooling is over? What are the 
opportunities available to her to study further and 
to find employment subsequently? Or do most of 
these girls revert to the mould, use their new-found 
literacy just to write to their husbands and relatives 
and, perhaps, gradually lapse back into illiteracy? 

What was gratifying was that a majority of the 
villagers are beginning to value education for 
women in and for itself. Like Ram Krishan they 
would like to educate their daughters “as much as 
possible”, namely till the age of 16 or so. After 
that social pressures to marry them off get too 
difficult to resist. If a girl can convince her in-laws ` 
of her intelligence and aptitude for studies, and if 
her in-laws recognise the value of an educated 
daughter-in-law, they send her back to school or, 
sometimes, even to college. “If not, well, then it is 
the girl’s fate,” the villagers shrug their shoulders. 

But it is interesting to note that the value of an 
educated bride in the marriage market has gone up 
tremendously in the last ten to fifteen years. These 
days people want matriculate brides. As Jeet Singh, 
who will be married shortly, said: “I want an educa- 
ted wife sothatI can talk to her. An educated 
woman is better able to discharge her duties asa 
wife and a mother.” While the roles of woman in 
society and expectations from her have remained the 
same, the qualifications she must have to discharge 
these “duties” have gone up. 

Also evident is the fact that Jeet Singh wants a 
woman who is, in addition to being a “‘good” wife 
and mother, some sort of companion as well. Ina 
society where the purdah clearly demarcates the 
separate worlds of men and women and where 
communication across the sexes is restricted to the 
minimum, this is a revelation. Or can it be that the 
purdah (which older women are quick to point out 
was once made of much thicker fabric but now con- 
sists of thin material) is slowly becoming only a 
symbol of the segregation of the sexes rather than a 
real barrier in communication between them? 


According to Saroj Kaur, 32 and married for 14 
years, these days a daughter-in-law has more ofa 
“voice” in the house. “‘This is because many young 
girls are educated nowadays. Further, earlier very 
often the brides were much younger. These days 
they are older and are better to voice their opinion.” 

However, employment opportunities for educated 
rural women remain limited. Ram Krishan wanted 
tosend his daughter to medical school to train her 
to become a doctor “or at least a nurse’. When he 
discovered it was more expensive and meant many 
more years of study than he had envisaged, he 
_ thought it would be better to make her a “lady 
police”. Upon making enquiries at Rohtak he was 
informed that a bribe of Rs. 5,000 would have to be 
given to the recruiting officer for her to get the job. 
Buthe has to make arrangements for the dowry 
of not just this daughter but two others as well. 

Government positions such as that of an anganwadi 
worker are thus prized. It is a matter of great pre- 
stige to have a daughter-in-law who is an anganwadi 
worker. Like many women in the cities, village 
women employed outside the home have “double 
duties”. The anganwadi worker is not just a Govern- 
ment employee responsible for the women and 
children who frequent the anganwadi. She remains, 
primarily, a wife, a daughter-in-law and a mother. 
Rajbala, a particularly successful anganwadi worker 
of Kultana, is a favorite of her mother-in-law’s. 
“Even though she is educated and is working she 
belongs to my generation,” the old woman told me. 
“She works at home as much as my other daughters- 
in-law do. Moreover, she always takes my per- 
mission before doing anything”. 

Rajbala’s day begins at 4 every morning. There 
are several chores to be done before she and her 
sisters-in-law can goto the village well to fetch 
water for the day. She next goesto the pond to 
wash clothes. By the time that is done, it is time 
for her,to rush home to get her children ready for 
school. Shetoo must bathe and be ready to leave 
for the anganwadi by nine. 

She has a full day at the anganwadi. By eleven- 
thirty a.m, she has led the children gathered in the 
anganwadi in prayer, taken their attendance, taught 
them a new poem and supervised their games. Next 
comes the major event of the day: the mid-day meal, 
given under the supplementary nutrition programme, 
for pre-schoolers and pregnant and lactating women. 
Some days the auxillary nurse and midwife of the 
village visits the village and the two of , them 
administer immunisation shots and weigh the 
children to monitor their growth. Every Wednesday 
afternoon a large group of women gathers there to 
listen to a series of radio broadcasts on health and 
nutrition started specially for anganwadi listeners. 
After the broadcast is over, Rajbala is supposed to 
lead and mediate a group discussion among the 
listeners during which she answers their questions 
and clears their doubts. She is also supposed to 
write to the All-India Radio station at Rohtak to 
give feedback on the broadcasts. 

Her morning at the anganwadi ends only after she 
has looked over her registers and up-dated the 
records. During the rest of day she has to do more 
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‘school-going children. 


household chores, go on home visits (one of her 
duties as an anganwadi worker), and put in her share 
of work in the fields. She also has to care for her 
While she is away her old 
mother-in-law looks after them. But the children 
are now moving to higher classes. She needs to 
spend some time with them every afternoon to 
supervise their home work. 

Life does not seem to be much easier for women 
in the higher echelons of the ICDS under which 
Rajbala is employed. The Child Development Pro- 
ject Officer, Beena Singh, who is in charge of 
anganwadis all over the block, has been married four 
years and all this while she has put off having a 
baby. She too has to putin a “double day”: she 
rises early in the morning to cook lunch and, after a 
hurried breakfast, gets ready to commute to Dighal, 
the block headquarters, where she puts in a full day. 
When she returns home at six in the evening the 
household chores await her. She says she is too 
over-worked to even consider having a child. “‘It’s 
not that I don’t want to have a child. But I will 
have to give up my job when I get pregnant and we 
cannot afford that.” 

However, unlike most of the village women, 
Beena is able to put away a little money every 
month into her bank account. But many of the 
women of Kultana and Bharana remain economically 
dependent on men even when they are able to find 
employment. As mentioned before, most of them 
are obligated to turn in their entire salary to their 
husbands. Although some of them are aware that 
these days women too can inherit property, very 
rarely do they actually have independent control 
over it. According to Sumitra, a teacher in a pri- 
mary school in Bharana, the custom is that when a 
girl gets married she signs over her share of the 
family property to her brothers. : 

“What happens if she refuses to do that?” I asked. 

“Well, she has to choose between retaining her 
share of the property and maintaining any ties with 
her family. In instances where girls want to hold 
on to the land, they are completely cut off by their 
father and brothers. Sumitra’s views were confirm- 
ed by all others with whom I spoke. 

_ However, it was not possible to reach any con- 
sensus with regard to change in the health status of 
the: villagers in the last ten years, particularly with 
regard to children. Many older villagers feel that 
more people get sick now than earlier. 

According to Patto, a grandmother of six, 
children too are no longer as healthy as they used to 
be. “The money that comes in hand after buying 
fertilisers, insecticides, machines, etc, and after 
selling the grain, is inadequate. Since women have 
to manage household expenses within this limited 
amount they are the ones who bear the brunt of it.” 
_ “Machines have led to a deterioration in the status 
of rural women,” says seventyfive-year-old Dharmo. 
“Ever since the men have obtained machines, 
women are no longer important contributors in the 
production process as they are not permitted to 
handle most of these machines. As women are no 
longer considered indispensable in agricultural activi- 
ty, men have started treating them like animals.” [] 
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a NTR in New ‘Avatar 
(Contd. from page 5) 


Telugu Desam and Andhra Pradesh. 
There was plenty of resentment in his 
home State over the arbitrary manner 
in which Congress-I Ministries were 
changed in Andhra Pradesh; and there 
was, too, his own popularity among 
large sections because of his filmi image 
which was very different from that of 
other matinee idols. Jt would be hasty, 
if not unwise, to conclude that what 
was managed in certain circumstances 
in the case of Andhra Pradesh and 
Telugu Desam can be equally easily 
duplicated on the national plane. 
Equally naive would be to imagine that 
either existing regional parties will con- 
vert into ‘‘Desams”* or new ‘“‘Desams’’ 
will sprout all over the place. Will 
DMK or ADMK or J & K National 
Conference or any other walk into 


NTR’s parlour? It is more than doubtful. 


‘Again, about the name. The invention 
of a name like Bharata Desam will not 
alter the reality on the ground through- 
out the country, or for that matter even 
in one State. E.V. Ramaswamy Naicker 
(EVR) when he christened his party 
Dravida Kazhagam —-and those who 
broke away trom him organised first 
DMK and more recently ADMK — 
there emerged the idea of a Southern 
block, Dravidian, as opposed to the 
Hindi North block. EVR and his 
disciples made the grade in Tamilnadu 
but could make no dent in the other 
South Indian States. And even within 
Tamilnadu, despite the hold of Anna- 
durai, DMK made little headway 
electorally till the people were assured 
that the secessionist plank was dropped. 
Then, some time after MGR broke 
away from DMK and organised ADMK 
with a massive following, All-India was 
prefixed to the new party (AIADMK). 
That did not change the character of 
the party; nor did it give MGR’s party 


* 


any leverage in national politics, except 
for understandings for elections with 
national parties. The conclusion is that 
calling NTR’s new party Bharata 
Desam would not fire the imagination 
of the people all over the country or 
draw them to his flag. 

It must be noted in passing that while 
the birth of Telugu Desam was the 
expression of anger among the people 
of Andhra Pradesh at the attitude of the 
Congress leadership and an attempt by 
them to assert their self-esteem, the 
Telugu people are not narrow chauvi- 
nists — notwithstanding their struggle 
to secure their own linguistic State. In 
the freedom struggle Andhras were in 
the forefront, and their sacrifices and 
their defiance of British Raj were a 
proud part of our national heritage. 
The name NTR has given his State 
party, Telugu Desam, whatever he 
might have intended, does not trans- 
form the Andhra people into chauvin- 
ists. Like Bengalis they are an emotional] 
people, especially where their language 
is concerned, and they are, too, like 
Bengalis, Indians first, Andhras next. 
It is good that NTR has also said this 
firmly. ; 

Having said this, NTR must pay 
attention to the dangers of promoting 
linguistic chauvinism. In the case of 
Tamilnadu, “the anti-Hindi agitation at 
first flopped in the thirties when the 
national leadership was fair and reason- 
able and later gained ground when well 
after Independence Hindi zealots by 
their narrow-groove outlook and con- 
duct roused fears about the future of 
the mother-tongue of the Tamils. The 
sentiment was not confined to Tamil- 
nadu. But let us also note that it 
was realised later that the very party 
or leaders who had spearheaded the 
anti-Hindi and anti-North agitation 
woke up to the dangers for the people of 
Tamilnadu involvedin adopting such 
postures. It is well known that the 


, find acceptance. 


- Tamil youth, the educated ones parti- 


cularly, were pushed back from the 
place of pride they occupied on the 
national plane. 

Apart from this, it is wrong and 
harmful to lay emphasis on linguistic 
aspect of life by talking of Kannada 
Desam, Malayala Desam, Tamil 
Desam, and the like. Promotion of 
such ideas can only be as dangerous 
for the nation as the encouragement of 
religious, caste, ethnic and other quar- 
rels. We have already paid a heavy 
price for allowing divisive forces and 
feelings to persist and grow. India First 
has long been the people’s watchword, 
and NTR has now echoed it. Others 
among leaders have mouthed the senti- - 
ment over the years. Yet in many 
matters, including elections, the feel- 
ings and forces harming national unity 
and integrity have been used at the cost 
of the people as a whole. Let not be 
another such sad chapter in our history. 

No one can quarrel with the creation 
of Bharata Desam party, provided it is 
one that all sections of our people can 
accept and such a development has to 
ensure that it can lead to elimination 
of divisive forces masquerading as 
political parties. - And the people of 
this great country are not likely to 
accept a new national party unless it is 
clear thatit is a genuine national al- 
ternative. Only a clear-cut ideology 
and programme, distinguished from 
that of the Congress and also in the 
national interest and democracy, will 
It is also essential to 
contain chauvinism of any kind, reli- 
gious, linguistic or other, while pro- 
moting the kind of mutual acceptance 
of different sections implied in India 
being a secular democratic state. 

If what is offered is a positive con- 
cept, it should be welcomed. If it is 
however a new avatar of anti-Cong- 
ressism, it can hardly get quarter. 
(January 16) DO 





the long 


run and whether it can substantially 


Maldives Economy (from page 17) 


. in the tourist resort. In 1979 there were 1,118 persons 
employed serving approximately 25,000 tourists. 

The gross earnings from tourism in 1978 !was 
estimated at $5.8 million. But there is a high 
import content for all the amenities and incidentals 
for the resorts are imported. In 1978 this was nearly 
half of the gross earnings. 

WBS advocates further development of tourism 
with a high import content. 

After reviewing some of the main development 
patterns in the last decades, one is bound to ask 
whether the emerging transnational dependence style 
of development in the Maldives js sustainable over 


Law for Consumer Welfare ( from page 26) 


approval for new drugs proposed to be imported. 
Out of 1068 samples selected from bulk drugs worth 
Rs. 79.54 crores imported during April-October 1983 
only 32 samples were found unfit on testing by 
Central Drug Laboratory, Calcutta. The rejected 
drugs are either reconditioned or re-exported if re- 
conditioning is not possible. Import of five drugs 
is prohibited under the Drugs and Cosmetics Act. 

Laws for consumer protection are monitored with 
regard to their implementation and also modified 


improve the standard of living of the majority of the 
population. As has been shown, the emerging style 
is largely of imported origin and its expansion feeds 
cumulatively on continuing technological and 
financial support. 

The [5-year short history of the emergence of the 
elite in the Maldives is a pointer to the fact that 
transnational dependence ‘has been invited in the 
country to stay indefinitely. The World Bank has 
meticulously worked out to strengthen the ties of 
the new bondage. A reversal from this dependency 
is almost impossible; and is also made more difficult 
by the strategic position that the Maldives occupies 


-in the Indian Ocean. O 
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from time to time to make them more effective and 
comprehensive, but no amount of legislation will 
succeed in curbing the menace of food adulteration 
and other malpractices unless all consumers and 
traders are made aware of their responsibilities in the 
implementation of the Act at the Centre and in the 
States. The Governments at both places have devised 
educational programmes through seminars, exhibi- 
tions, documentaries, cinema slides and mass media 
aimed at creating the necessary awareness among 
the consumers and familiarising them with existing 
legislation on the subject. 


Only through 
fresh ideas can 
an old business 

be constantly 

renewed 





The multifaceted Caparo Group, 
known for its involvement in industry 
and trade, has now planted its roots 
firmly in the agricultural sector. 


Our tea estates, situated in the middle 
of Assam’s rich quality tea belt, cover 
approximately 10,000 hectares and 
produce about 18 million kgs of tea 
annually. And we're extending new 
areas under best quality clones, 
fertilising through fresh ideas, a 
traditional business, 


Assam Frontier Tea Limited 
Empire Plantations (India) Limited 
Singlo (India) Tea Company Limited 
Apeejay House, 15 Park Street, Calcutta 700 016 
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“Our country 
- Is a yery big country: 
and thus a great deal 
to be aone by all of us. 
sof each one of us © 
` does his or her little bit, 
then all this mounts up 
and. the country prospers 
and goes ahead fast” 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 






'M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY (P) LIMITED 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS | 
“>> CALCUTTA 7 
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From a state of electronic expertise 
to a world of electronic enterprise. 
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l - Calculators to computers, mobilophones to 
micro-processor systems, television to thyristor 


~. 


_ drives — WEBEL is the one electrifying source. SEE 
A spectrum of products from the 14 WEBEL 
dynamic companies that comprise WEBEL — 
i the nucleus of electronic enterprise. TONENE 
% T i a enue Cee Industry 
aa ae os evelopment Corporation Ltd. 
+ | WEBEL. : 225E A. J. C. Bose Road 
The nucleus of electronic enterprise. Calcutta — 700020 
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Mainstream 


In Defence of the Republic 


T years since the Indian people 
gave themselves a Constitution that 
made this country a sovereign Republic, 
they face dark lowering clouds that 
threaten to beset their journey onward. 
While an uneasy calm had long prevailed 
over this Republic, the experience of the 


last three months has been momentous by ` 


any standard. When Indira Gandhi was 
riddled with bullets within the precincts of 
her residence by her own security guards, 
the Republic entered a new and turbulent 
phase in its eventful career. By the martyr- 
dom of Indira Gandhi, the Indian people 
reached a new ievel of consciousness about 
the hazards and threats that face them as 
a nation. Ever since that midnight of 
August 1947 when this country broke the 
shackles of bondage forcing the greatest 
imperial power of the day to retreat from 
its soil, the awareness that our freedom 
might be in danger was never so acute as 
it was on that October morning last year 
when life ebbed out of Indira Gandhi. This 
was not the end ofa single life however 
important and eminent that might have 
been. Behind the bullets: that killed her 
there lurked dark forces which could only 
be recognised in shadows, though no Indian 
failed to. realise that a heinous conspi- 
racy had been planned to set in motion 
the destabilisation of a stable democratic 
order built up over three decades. Despite 
the bloody aftermath that came in the 
wake of Indira Gandhi’s assassination — 
which was itself a mix of mass spontaneous 
anger and of calculated design by intere- 
sted elements both indigenous and foreign 
— the fact that violence and disorder could 
- be effectively put down in a few days 


4 


obviously foiled the plans of those who 
had perhaps banked that with the removal 
of Indira Gandhi, the Centre would not be 
able to hold and things would fall apart. 

This holding operation could be stabi- 
lised with the General Election for Lok 
Sabha. Not only did it bring legitimacy in 
the public eye to Rajiv Gandhi becoming 
the new Prime Minister, it proclaimed 
before the ‘world the Indian people’s 
resolute commitment to defend the inte- 
grity of the Republic and to ward off every 
onslaught. on the country’s independence. 
The unprecedented support that came from 
the electorate in favour of the Congress-I 
was virtually a national mandate enjoining 
upon it to guard the Republic against all 
dangers that may threaten it. 

It is in this background that one has to 
assess the implications of the unearthing 
of the spy network which has stunned the 
nation in the last few days. Whileñts full 
ramifications are yet to be brought out, 
what has already come to light is frighten- 
ing enough. It is incredible that nearly all 
defence secrets found their way to agents 
of a number of Western powers, at the top 
of which is of course the CIA. It isa 
matter of shame and undoubted concern 
that the Prime Minister’s Principal Secre- 
tary should be presiding over an outfit 
riddled’ with agents. in the pay of these 
foreign powers. 

Ironically this CIA-infested ` ring was 
exposed at the very time when Dr 
Kissinger was on a supposedly private visit 
to this country selling the shop-soiled 
American case for over-arming the military 
junta in Pakistan. But Kissinger being 
made of sterner stuff could not possibly be 
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the one to be embarrassed by such an un- 
comfortable coincidence. 

Apart from demonstrating the fragility 
of our security set-up — grievously under- 
mined by the invasion of large-scale 
bribery into public life — the unearth- 
ing of the spy-ring has sharply brought 
home to the nation how much the Repub- 
lic is threatened by the inroads of the 
notorious American agency. 

This: needs to be seen against the back- 
ground of ominous developments in our 
environment. It is significant that three of 
our next-door neighbours were visited by 
three high-level military personnel from 
USA in the last two months. General 
Walters visited Sri Lanka and Pakistan 
early in December. Less than a fortnight 
ago the Chairman of US Joint Chief of 
Staff visited China and announced that 
Washington and Beijing would cooperate 


. militarily to bring about their version of 


stability in Asia. And then the Chief of 
Naval Operations of the United States has 
just been on a visit to Pakistan. With the 
Seventh Fleet reinforced in the Indian 
Ocean, the Central Command ready for 
operation and the RDF on the alert, there 
has never been such a conjunction of 
external forces at our doorstep, and there is 
every reason to be concerned about the hos= 
tile forces that threaten our Republic today. 
It is only a united nation, galvanised in 
its determination to withstand any adver- 
sary, that can defend this Republic of 
seven hundred millions — strong not only 
in numbers but in its determination to 
defend its freedom from enemies at home 
and from abroad. Mobilisation of the 
entire nation in defence of the integrity of 
the Republic has to be the watchword 
before every patriot on the sacred day of 

freedom, January Twenty-sixth. 
N.C. 
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Crackling of Thorns 


Of Retorts and Repartees 


of what happened to Atal Behari Vajpa- 
yee, who had been elected from Gwalior in 
1971 but never visited the constituency even 
once since then, at an election meeting before 
the Lok Sabha poll. Atalji compared himself 
to Lord Rama who had come home to Ayodhya 
after 14 years of vanvas. An old man in the 
audience promptly retorted: “But you did not 
kill any Ravana.” 

Film star Vyjayantimala says that her Janata 
opponent taunted her by saying that she was 
only a dancer and wondered whether she would 
be able to speak two words in Parliament. 
Retorted she: “Era Sezhian cannot do the two 
things I can — dance and sing — whereas I 
can also speak two words in Parliament. I am 
therefore better than him!” 

Numerous statements were made before and 
after the poll and in magazine interviews by 
political leaders and candidates, both the win- 
ning and losing categories. 
treated to instant retorts and repartees which 
could sting and drive home ‘an inconvenient 
point or two, could you then have heard the 
thorns crackle? 

In the belief that it is better to be late than 
never, let us attempt some: 

It was Rajiv’s election, Rajiv was the campai- 
gner, Rajiv the candidate, and Rajiv was elec- 
ted — Vishwanath Pratap Singh. 

Not once, but 401 times! 


I have been defeated fairly and squarely; 
the electorate is always right. —Siddhartha 
Shankar Ray. 

If you had been given the Congress-I ticket 
and been elected, you would have said that 
Rajiv is always right. 


We have to strengthen the hands of Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi for the country’s better- 
ment —Dr Farooq Abdullah. 

Or your own ? 


The Indian electorate decided (its vote) the 
day Mrs Gandhi was assassinated —Chandra 
Shekhar. 

Had you realised this on that day, you could 
have started a padayatra from Ballia to Kanya- 
kumari. Still not too late. 


If they had been - 


I wonder whose dead body they will show 
the next time. — Ramakrishna Hegde. 

We wonder if the Opposition will still. be 
around the next time to see the corpse. 


© 
Indira Gandhi dead is more powerful than 
` Indira Gandhi alive. —-Jyoti Basu. 


Indira Gandhi alive was more powerful than 
all the CPM leaders put together. 


Unless the three old men, Morarji, Jagjivan 
Ram and Charan Singh completely retire from 
politics, there is no hope for the country. 
—Ram Jethmalani. 

Brother, you are no spring chicken yourself. 


Nobody, not ‘even my wife, can read my 
mind. —A.N. Banerjee, Governor of Karnataka. 

Does it matter so long as you can read Rajiv 
Gandhi’s mind? 


I do not care for dismissal as the masses are 
with me. —N.T. Rama Rao. 
Then why not join them and be with them? 


Politicians of my generation were gentlemen; 
politicians of the present generation are cads. 
—Khushwant Singh. 

Relax. Politicians of your grandson’s genera- 


tion will all be film stars! 


©. 


A Parsi PM married to an Italian, heading 
the Hindu hordes is more reassuring than a 
Deoras or a Nana’ Deshmukh in command. 
— Romesh Thapar. 

Why was a Kashmiri PM married to a Parsi, 
with Italian and Sikh daughters-in-law, heading 
the Indian hordes, less reassuring ? 


 @ 
In many ways it’s (being a pilot and Prime 
Minister) similar, if you imagine India as a 
huge aircraft, but with a much longer response 


time. — Rajiy Gandhi. 
Only, the thud is louder and heard all over 


the world if you crash and come down. 


The people at the helm of affairs are mere 
parachutists. —Hemvati Nandan Bahuguna 
Along with themselves, they also drop 
bricks. 
@ 


We want an Opposition. But itis not our 
job to develop them. They are all over 21. 
—Arun Nehru. 

But not adults. 


® 


India’s problems would never be solved un- 
less the countryside rules New Delhi. —Charan 
Singh, — . 

Then why not migrate to the countryside? 


Being a 25-year-old student in the Lok Sabha 
is like being short-haired in a group of long- 
haired people. —Mukul Wasnik, the youngest 
MP. 

Don’t worry. At the end of five years, you 
are likely to be bald. 


” © 


I expected to win. I would not have joined 
the party (Congress-]) otherwise. —— Sunil Dutt. 
Who would have voted for you if you had 
not joined the party? 
© 


I am committed with Rajiv to take India by 
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its shoulders and shake the dust and dirt from 
its public life. —-Amitabh Bachchan. 

Be careful you don’t sprain your own and 
Rajiv’s shoulders in the process. Indian dust 
and dirt is very sticky. 


I don’t think any actor can really change 
the opinions and attitudes of society. 
-——Soumitra Chatterjee, 

Only those of the voters. 

© 

It is generally believed that a player can per- 
form consistently if he is always allotted the 
same place in the field. —Asoke Sen on again 
becoming Union Law Minister. 

What happens when other players change 
positions? 


@ 


Mr Gandhi is trying to make history without 
reading it. —Jagjivan Ram. 

Better he secures 401 seats without reading 
history than get all the 542 seats after reading 
it. 

© 

The Congress-I will show the hand and I 
will show my (injured) foot. —Atal Behari 
Vajpayee. 

i The hand is always more visible than the 
oot. 
New Delhi, January 19 
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| Meeting Challenges of 21st Century 
| KEWAL VARMA 


Tae Republic is entering its 36th year in an 


euphoria. Its 35th year was, perhaps, the darkest . 


year in its history. The whole country was demo- 


ralised. The post-Operation Bluestar recovery of. 


‘confidence proved too short-lived. Indira Gandhi’s 
assassination brought back the darkest fears of 
secessionism abetted by foreign powers. (The un- 
earthing of the spy-ring strengthened the fears of 
machinations of certain foreign powers against this 
country). The mood of the country was summed up 
by M.J. Akbar in his book India: The Siege Within. 
He wrote: 

“AlI through April, May and June of that year the 
violence in Punjab had been escalating. Journalists 
on night duty used to talk cynically about the 
Vietnam syndrome: You could always depend orf a 


few casualties in Punjab to make up your lead story- 


on a dull day. A mood of helplessness began to take 
hold of the. country as minority fascism not only 
intensified but seemed to be achieving results. The 
secessionists began to imagine that dreams were in 
fact coming true. From London Dr Jagjit Singh 
Chauhan, self-styled President of Khalistan, sent 
word to Bhindranwale that the time had come to 
announce a provisional government of Khalistan. 
The response was positive. Dr Chauhan revealed this 
himself in an interview to Seema Mustafa which was 
published in the Telegraph on June 19. The idea was 
to nominate a parliament which would assemble in 
the Golden Temple, and form a government which 
would ask the Sikhs to gave it both their loyalty and 
their taxes: In the meanwhile, Chauhan would open 
a Khalistan House in London and appeal to the 
nations of the worlds to ‘recognise’ Khalistan 
(Government circles in New Delhi believed that a 
handful of countries was, in fact, ready to do that).” 

However, the mood of despair and hopelessness 
disappeared before the year was out as the country 
rallied round as never before to give a rebuff to 
secessionists and their foreign patrons. The Rajiv 
_ Wave based on the call of preserving unity cut across 

castes, classes and regions. The election campaign 
turned into a renewal of the independence struggle 
but with a bigger sweep. This is evidenced by the 
fact that the mandate received by Rajiv Gandhi is 
more massive than obtained by the Congress even in 
its most glorious. period. The independence move- 
ment created national consciousness in the country 
but the basis of unity then was primarily sentimental, 
forged together in a fight‘against the common enemy, 
namely foreign frulers. As the people tasted the 
fruits of independence, the emotional and cultural 
bonds of unity have been further reinforced. In 


addition, the economic basis of unity has been: 


strengthened manifold. As a result, the voluntary 
basis of unity of the country has become unshakable. 
The election results have vindicated this. The busting 
of the spy-ring reinforced the newly-gained confi- 
. dence: ““We shall overcome”, It is on this note that 
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the Republic is entering its 36th year. 
Simultaneously the economic base of the Republic 
has also been stréngthened. After implementing six 
Five-Year Plans, 1984 sawa qualitative change in 
the economic scene. This year saw the first signs of 
the sleeping elephant of UP waking up. The Green 
Revolution touched east UP which so far has been 
the backyard of India. As a result, UP which was a 
deficit State became’ a surplus food State. In 1984 
alone food procurement in UP increased by more 
than 50 per cent. Such a big jump did not occur 
even in Punjab when the Green Revolution was 
catching up there. Ina matter of four or five years, 
food procurement in UP should reach the level of 
that of Punjab. It is now only Bihar, Orissa and 
West Bengal which continue. to remain out of 
the reach of the Green Revolution. When these 
States are also brought into its ambit of the Green 
Revolution, India can become a major grain supplier 
to the world. Alrdady the strides in UP has enabled 
the country to achieve self-sufficiency in food. 
Besides food, the three other pillars which enabled 
India to achieve self-relianee are exploration of oil, 
strong industrial base .and technical manpower and 
a huge network of financial institutions. Oil explora- 
tion in the country was started in the teeth of oppo- 
sition from the multinationals. The year 1984 
witnessed a qualitative change in the oil scene. 
Production ofcrude petroleum has registered a 
growth of 121 per cent. On the institutional front 
the nationalisation of banks marked a watershed. 
This helped to raise the level of domestic savings 
to about 25 per cent of the national income. This is 
among the highest in the world. The net result of 
these efforts has been the achievement of the goal 
of self-reliance. The proof ‘of the pudding is in the 


eating. -It is primarily a tribute to India’s self-reliant - 


economic strength, that it has been one of the very 
few countries which did not fall into the IMF debt 
trap. India voluntarily decided to forgo the last 
instalment of IMF loan. Also, unlike many other 
countries, India. did not have to change its basic 
economic policies to suit IMF dictates. If there 
were no big international upheaval, it could be said 
that the Republic has virtually reached the take-off 
stage. Even such a non-Establishment economic 
observer as D.T. Lakdawala, who was Deputy Chair- 
man of the Planning Commission during Janata raj, 


admits that the current growth in the last five years 


has been higher than had been achieved in the past. 


However, despite the success achieved in the last p 


35 years and beating back the threat of secessionism 
for the time being, there is uneasiness in the air — 
an ‘uneasiness that stems from doubts about the 
capability of the ‘present system to meet the chal- 
lenges of the future. Next to the question of unity 
and integrity, Rajiv Gandhi in his election speeches 
promised to prepare the country to meet the chal- 
Jenges of the 21st century. The main task in this 


ff 


regard is modernisation. Despite the achievements 
of the Republic in the last 35 years, our economy, 
both industria] and agricultural, lags behind the 
world in technology. We are 30 to 50 years behind 
the industrialised world. Similarly, our administra- 
tive and management superstructure in both the 
public and the private sectors are outmoded. Rajiv 
Gandhi and his “computer boys’ are quite competent 
to guide modernisation of the economy and its 
superstructure. 

In fact, it is fortuitous that a young leadership 
with a modern outlook has taken over command of 
the country at the right time when the groundwork 
has been completed for a big leap forward in econo- 
mic modernisation. The only doubt is whether this 
modernisation will be elitist oriented and- narrow- 
based or a broadbased one. It is obvious that if the 
modernisation is narrow-based, it will not be durable 
and sustainable in a democratic set-up. Anti-poverty 
programmes and welfare schemes are the compul- 
sions of democracy in a poor country. It may be 
possible to get the mandate in the name of unity. 
But this performance cannot be repeated election 
after election if fruits of modernisation and economic 
development are exclusively usurped by the elite. 
Perhaps through error and trial the present rulers 

“will learn to intertwine some egalitarianism with 
‘economic modernisation. 

The experience of many countries shows that 
economic modernisation without corresponding 
social modernisation is not sustainable for too long. 
Some countries which tried this ended up with 
authoritarian, dictatorial and fascist regimes. It is 
possible to effect economic modernisation by import- 
ing technology. But social modernisation cannot be. 
imported, Social modernisation is not possible 
without a social ideology. It is in this regard that 
the present rulers are totally blank. They also cannot 
fall back on the past because it ts that ideology 
which has so far been pursued and woch is the root 
cause of the present halted social modernisation. 

The ideology handed down to this generation by 
the independence movement i$ proving to be too 

_ inadequate to meet the challenges of communalism. 
The first failure of this ideology was manifested in 
the carving out of Pakistan from the Indian sub- 
continent. The national movement failed to give a 
common national consciousness to Hindus and 
Muslims. The challenge of Hindu-Muslim conflict 
was sought to be met not through any social ideology 
but through expression of noble intentions. When 
these intentions proved inadequate, Gandhiji sought 
to meet the challenge through his indomitable will 
by going on hunger-strike. Gandhiji’s fast would 
bring temporary communal peace, but riots used to 
break out soon after. In other words, Gandhian 
ideology did not offer a durable solution to commu- 
nal problems. The second failure of the same ideology 
is being manifested now in the form of Sikh 
communal separatism. Till the Operation Bluestar 
-both Indira Gandhi and the Opposition sought to 

- face the challenge of Sikh communal separatism by 
conciliating with Sikh communalism. The quarrel 
between Indira Gandhi and the Opposition was 
primarily about the manner and the form of concilia- 
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tion rather than on the principle of conciliation. In 
the past attempts at conciliation with Muslim com- 
munalism did not buy durable peace and could not 
avert partition. Similarly, attempts at conciliation 
with Sikh communalism could not stop Sikh com- 
munalism assuming an aggravated form of separatism 
and terrorism. But even now the dominant thinking 
is to conciliate with Sikh communalism to settle the 
Punjab problem. This is the meaning of seeking a 
political settlement of the Punjab problem. 

However, the meaning of 400 plus seats mandate 
reinforced by the martyrdom of Indira Gandhi is 
that the nation expects the new rulers open a new 
chapter in nation-making. The darkest aspect of 
the Republic is the continuing communal riots. In 
the last five years, particularly, the tempo of com- 
munal riots reached the highest pitch. If the Assam 
riots which had communal overtones are taken into 
account, then over 20,000 human lives must have 
bgen lost as a result of communal riots and com- 
munal passions. The Gandhian ideology has run 
out its course. A new chapter can be opened by 
going beyond Gandhi and even going beyond Nehru. 
A new ideology must aim at stamping out religiosity 
and communalism (religiosity invariably degenerates 
into communalism) from politics, public l.fe, educa- 
tion, media and general perception of the people. 

It isa long-drawn struggle but a beginning must 
be made. Besides the battle of ideas some legislative 
measures will also be useful. The nation has given 
its mandate to take some basic legislative steps in 
this regard. They have given over 80 per cent majo- 
rity. The meaning is that any fundamental change 
in law could be brought about by if the rulers to 
solve the communal problem basically. 

The electorate expects not tinkering with the pro- 
blem but with a fundamental solution. They are 
fed up with what has been happening in the last 35 
years on the communal front. Communalism can be 
eliminated if religious-based parties are not allowed 
to operate on a political plane and religious-based 
educational institutions are folded up. Similarly, 
textbooks, particularly those relating to history, 
must be rewritten to remove ‘religious and communal 
bias and to remove separatist religious sentiments. 
It is at an impressionable age of the school child that 
communal perceptions are drilled into him. For 
instance, one of the most vulgar perceptions which 
is one of the root causes of communalism is that all 
Muslims in India came from outside. Mughal rulers 
are bracketed with Britishers notwithstanding the 
fact that after Babar, Mughals adopted India as their 
homeland. In this regard there was no difference 


‘between Mughals and Aryans who came earlier. 


Before going beyond Gandhi, one of the imme- 
diate things the new rulers can do is to finish the 
unfinished task of the national movement. Imme- 


.diately after independence, on April 3, 1948, in the 
constituent Assembly (Legislative), Ananthasayanam 


Ayyangar moved a resolution: 


“Whereas it is essential for the proper functioning of 
democracy and the growth of national unity and soli- 
darity that communalism should be eliminated from 
Indian life, this Assembly is of opinion that no communal 
organisation which by its constitution or by the exercise 
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of discretionary power vested in any of its officers or 
organs, admits to or excludes from its membership 
persons on grounds of religion, race and caste, or any of 

- them, should be permited to engage in any activities 
other than those essential for the bona fide religious and 
cultural needs of the community, and that all steps, 
legislative and administrative, necessary to prevent such 
activities should be taken’’. 


Immediately after Ayyangar moved his resolution, 
Jawaharlal Nehru spoke: 


“Sir béfore this debate proceeds any further I should 
like to indicate the attitude of Government in regard to 
this resolution. The Government welcomes this resolu- 
tion and desire to say that they wish to do everything in 
their power to achieve the objective which lies behind 
this resolution. After the eloquent speech of the honour- 
able mover I need not say much about the desirability 
of this resolution. As a matter of fact. it is an inevit- 
able policy which an Independent country must adopt. 
There might have been in the past ‘various reasons which 
came in the way of such policy being given effect to, 
although I think that even in the past those of us who 
accepted any measure of communalism erred and acted 

- unwisely, and we have suffered greatly for our unwisdom. 
However, in the past conditions were different, but when 
a country is functioning independently there is no alter- 
native except to follow this. The only alternative is civil 
conflict. We have seen as a matter of fact how far commu- 
nalism in politics has led us; all of us remember the grave 
dangers through which we have passed and the terrible 
consequences we have seen. In any event now there is no 
other alternative, and we must have it clearly in our minds 
and in the mind of the country that the alliance of religion 
and politics in the shape of communalism is a most 
dangerous alliance, and it yields the most abnormal kind 
of illegitimate brood. 


«We have talked a great deal about politics being allied to 
ethics; that is something which, I hope, we shall always 
stand for. During the last quarter of a century or more 
Mahatma Gandhi taught us to place politics on an ethical 
level. How far we succeeded it is for the world to judge 
and for future generations to decide. But it was something 
at least that we placed that great ideal before us and tried 
in our own weak and halting way to give effect to it. But 
the combination of politics and of religion in the narrow- 
est sense of the word, resulting in communal politics, 
is — there can be no doubt — a most dangerous combi- 
nation and must be put an end to. It is clear, as has been 
pointed out by the honourable Mover, that this combi- 
nation is harmful to.the country as a whole, it is harmful 
to the majority, but probably itis most harmful to any 
minority that seeks to ee some advantage from it. I 
think even the past history of India will show that. But in 
any event a minority in an independent state which seeks 
to isolate and separate itself does some injury to the cause 
of the country, and most of all it injures its own interests, 
because Inevitably it puts a barrier between itself and the 
others, a barrier not onthe religious plane “but on the 
political plane —- sometimes even to some extent on the 
economic plane; and it can never. really exercise the 
influence which it legitimately ought to aspire to exercise, 
if it functions in that way.” 


The resolution was passed but was never imple- 
mented. The cost of non-implementation has been 
too high in the last 35 years of the Republic. Let 
the new rulers with the new confidence of 400-seat 
mandate take the courage to implement this reso- 
lution. This will be the first small step towards 
social modernisation which will enable the country 
to meet the challenges of the 2Ist century. Ulti- 
mately, religion itself has to be sidelined from 
public life. Only when this distant objective is 
achieved, we could call ourselves a modern nation 
in the modern sense of the word. It is, indeed, a 
long way to go. (Courtesy: The Telegraph) 
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public. 
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“a cogent and comprehensive narrative 
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Journalist but tbe lay reader who wants to 
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contradictory emotions. ...”’ 
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India in World Economy : 1950 to 1980 


SURENDRA J. PATEL 


Since Independence India has made notable 
progress. Most countries in the Third World 
have followed our economic, social and political 
advance with administration, often bordering on 
jealousy. Several of them have patterned their 
economic development plans on our models. The 
details of our economic advance have been recited 
on all appropriate, and often even on inappropriate, 
' occasions. Therefore, they need not be repeated 
here. 

How do we judge this advance? Is it adequate? 
How do we judge adequacy anyway? Should it be 
compared with our past? Should it be compared 
with the past or the present growth of the developed 
countries? Should it be compared with advances in 
some of the Third World countries? This discussion 
has acentral aim. It concentrates on describing the 
marked change between 1950 and 1980 in India’s 
relative position in the world economy in general 
and in the Third World and China in particular. 

Such a comparison is obviously of critical impor- 
tance in defining the direction and the pace of our 
future economic development. It must-help deter- 
mine the overall strategy of our development. The 
comparison brings out sharply some disturbing 
/ questions about the path we have pursued so far. 
In their relevance to the future, these questions recall 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s powerful call contained in his 
Whither India? published half a century ago. 


{—Onr Growing Eclipse in World Economy 


A broad review of the period 1950 to 1980 brings 
out one very uncomfortable fact. India’s share 
in the world economy has fallen in nearly all impor- 
tant sectors — in gross domestic product, agricul- 
tural output, industrial production and foreign trade. 
This persistent and widespread eclipse in our place 
in the world calls for an open and objective 
discussion. 

Share in World GNP: Our share in world GNP has 
fallen from over two per cent in 1950 to about one 
per cent in 1980. The decline is even more striking in 
India’s share in the Third World economies. In 


' 1950, India accounted for around 12 per cent of the 


Third World (including China) output, or what is 
generally called the gross national product (GNP). 
Thirty years and six Development Plans later, this 
share has shrunk to only 5.4 per cent. Instead of 
forging ahead of others, we have fallen behind fast. 
The star shining on the Third World sky in the 
early 1950s is becoming now invisible at the very 
dawn of the Age of the Third World. 

Foreign Trade: The decline in foreign trade (both 
exports and imports) was even more striking. India 
accounted for nearly 10 per cent of world trade in 
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early nineteenth century. The share has kept on 
sliding since then. It fell to 7 to 8 per cent at the 
end of the nineteenth century, to four per cent in 
early 1920s, three per cent in the 1930s, two per cent 
in the early 1950s and no more than a mere one-half 
of one percent of world trade in 1980. Foreign 
trade, the supposed engine of India’s economic 
growth, has now been shunted to the sideline in the 
world economy. Why have all our valiant efforts to 
promote exports brought about this dismal] result? 
Industrial Production: The most disconcerting 
decline has. taken place on the industrial front 
(including mining, manufacturing, electricity, gas 
and construction). Here is a sector in which every 
newly-developing country has attempted to grow 
faster than the countries of the established Indus- 
trial Centre. We ourselves have always given it a 
place of pride in every Development plan. India 
accounted in 1950 for over two per cent of the world 
industrial output, and over 14 per cent of that of the 
Third World. By 1980, both these shares had 
shrunk to insignificance — only 0.7 per cent of the 


“world” (excluding all Socialist countries in Europe 


and Asia) industrial output, and a mere 4.6 per cent 
of the Third World (excluding China). 

The all-too-common West-Centered habit excludes 
the Socialist countries of Europe and Asia (including 
the Soviet Union and China) from the world picture. 
But these countries have registered impressive rates 
of industrial growth since 1950. Now they account 
for anywhere from 30 to 40 per cent of the estimated 
world industrial output. If they are included in the 
world picture as they must be, India’s share in 1980 
shrivels to a mere one half per cent of the industrial 
output of the world, and only three per cent of the 
Third World. One could say with Shakespeare: 
“What a fall there was!”’. 

During the inter-war period, India was considered, 
under pressure of British patronage, to occupy the 
tenth place in the world heirarchy of Industria] 
nations. By 1980 it has gone down the ladder to 
the 27th place. The net value of the industrial out- 
put of the following countries (in approximate order) 
is higher than our output: for example the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Japan, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, France, the United Kingdom, 
Italy, the’ German Democratic Republic, Saudi 
Arabia, Canada, Brazil, Poland, Spain, China, 
Yugoslavia, Mexico, the Netherlands, Czecho- 
slovakia, Argentina, Australia, Iran, Nigeria, 
Belgium, Hungary, Sweden, and South Africa! 

The petroleum-dominant countries (such as Saudi 
Arabia, Iran and Nigeria) should be excluded from 
this list. In that case, our place will be 24th in the 
world! This is hardly a place of great honour. 

For machine-tools, the pride of our advance, we 
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on 


occupy the 2Ist place. There is thus a progressive 
weakening of our industrial muscle in relation to the 
rest of the world. Instead of advancing, catching up 
even with the early-starters in the developed world, 
we have in fact retrogressed very sharply. We have 
fallen behind even several of the late-starters in the 
Third World. We have indeed become a junior 
member of the world economy. 


W-——India and China: the Contrast 


Some of the comparisons described above generally 
exclude data for China. Overall national income 
figures for India and China are not really compar- 
able. Very important differences in concepts, cover- 
age and relative prices make any such comparison 
meaningless. Let us therefore compare some 38 
leading indicators for the two countries. They bring 
out forcefully the sharp contrast. 

In 1950, India had a comforting lead over China 
in most of them. By 1980, China had taken a com- 
manding lead in most them. In 1980, China pro- 
duced over five times more meat, sewing machines, 
radios, lead, crude oil, copper, gas, eggs, paper, 
primary energy consumption, sawn-wood and coal. 
Its lead was three to five times in nitrogenous ferti- 
lisers, cement, pig iron, steel, sulphuric acid, hydro- 
chloric acid, caustic soda, bicycles, soda ash and 
zinc. It produced 1.5 te three times more phosphate 
fertilisers, machine-tools, electricity, cotton (lint). 
cereals, aluminium, fish and cotton fabrics. Since 


China’s population is. some 40 per cent higher than. 


India’s its per capita output was therefore higher for 
all these items. 

The position was no different in several critical 
indicators of social advance. China was significantly 
ahead of India in life expectancy; reduction of infant 
and maternal moratality adult literacy, and enrolment 


in pimary and secondary levels (particularly for wo- 


men). No less significant is the fact that China is now 


educating all its citizens in one language with a 


unified script. Its implications for national integration 
are all too obvious. 

The only solitary exception to give us solace wa 
enrolment in third level of education, or in institutes 
of higher learning. China’s Cultural Revolution 
which called for ‘“‘better red than expert” helped 
give us the lead, since it had docimated the forma- 
tion of skilled personnel at higher levels. 


111—Some Concluding Reflections 


[noras eclipse along such a broad front is plainly 
a reflection of the slow pace of our advance. The 
determination of rates of growth is therefore not an 
empty exercise of interest only to the economists. 
Once determined, they decide relentlessly whether we 
are moving forward or falling behind. Hence, the 
crucial significance of what we do in the period 
ahead. 

India’s regression in the world economy forms a 
backdrop for our diminishing role in world affairs. 
It is also a cause of our growing inability to resolve 
or absorb domestic conflicts and turbulence. To 
borrow M.J. Akbar’s expressive sub-title of his re- 
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cent ‘book, it points forcefully to “the Seige 
Within”. 

It raises several questions of economic, social, 
political and strategic significance. But at least four 
of the more pressing ones may be posed here: 

(i) Why has it happened that such a promising 
late-comer to industrialisation as India has failed 
to make a dent in the entrenched position of the 
early starters? Why has it fallen behind even 
several countries of the Third World? 

(ii) Why has India fallen behind, despite the fact 

that it, has, in the last 30 years, raised domestic 
rate of savings from around five per cent to over 
20 per cent, and created an impressively advanced 
skill profile, of which so many countries are 
justly so jealous? Why have we been faced with 
the onset of such an arthritis in the very adoles- 
cence of our industrial development? 
(iii) What strategic approaches need to be evolv- 
ed to overcome such a persistent trend which 
could, if continued, undermine our internal 
cohesion and survival as a nation; and the well- 
being of our people? 

(iv) And above all, what has the past develop- 
ment meant for the overwhelming majority of our 
people in whose name Jawaharlal Nehru had 
announced to us and the world, India’s “tryst 
with destiny’ when the British flag was taken 
down? 

In the period ahead, the questions raised above 
will be crying out for responses from the political 
leadership, the planners and their critics in India, 
and development economists everywhere. 

The data cited here refer only to the period 1950 
to 1980. Since then India’s pace of development 
has quickened. This is a matter of some comfort 
since it has taken place in the midst of the most 


. severe post-war recession in the developed countries 


and an adverse international economic environment. 
But is it sufficient to make a serious change in the 
broad picture which has been outlined above? 

. If we'assume, perhaps uncharitably, that other 
countries will not resume their faster pace of growth 
in the past, that could help. But since our regression 
in the world economy has been such an obstinately 
persistent trend, it would seem imprudent to make 
such a comforting assumption. 

Such a. peristent trend cannot be wished away by 
parochial chauvinism (“‘we are great”). Nor can it 
be altered by the current “‘cure-all’”’ prescriptions for 
one or the other aspect of our policies on matters of 
myopic concern. 

The questions taised here are not just subjects of 
idle academic curiosity. They call for responses of 
a strategic nature, based on a careful assessment of - 
our strengths and weaknesses. 

We are on the threshold of making a new start. 
The Seventh Five Year Plan, now being reshaped, 
must clearly show whether we are moving towards 
The India We Want, the India of our dreams, or are 
accepting by apology or default The India We have 
Got. 0] ; 

[This is a summary of the lecture delivered on January II, 


1985 by the author at the Indian Institute of Management in 
Ahmedabad (IMA).] 





Service Accountability — How ? 


JOHN 


1 there anything retired civilians can say to their 
successors by way of advice which is at all rele- 
vant to the vastly different. conditions in which they 
work? 
To advise someone like Shri Bhatia, the Collector 
of Bombay who exposed a racket in land, and got 
shunted out for his pains, or the SDO of South 


. Delhi who tried to deal with illegal mining, to be of 


good cheer and press on regardless, would be futile. 
We have no idea why a succession of Collectors of 
Dehra Dun were persuaded to grant mining leases 
that are eating away the Mussourie hills. We might 
just as well ask why a successor government in 
Kashmir rushed through a commission to condemn 
its predecessor and political rival. 

It is perfectly obvious that administrative culture 
is enormously influenced by the political environ- 
ment of the day. It takes something quite different 
from stoicism, or plain cynicism, for an administra- 
tive officer to put his signature to a scheme for an 
uneconomic railway line and similar follies. The 


‘compulsions are much more complex. However, this 


is not to imply that some administrators do not, 
habitually, bend over backwards even before they 
are pushed. The point simply is that administrative 
performance cannot be isolated from the prevailing 
political culture. 

Now this is not a discovery of such profound 
significance that we were all ignorant of it until now. 
The question really is how to go about reforming the 
adminstration so that it makes for public satis- 
faction instead of creating irritants and a feeling of 
utter helplessness, without making deep and possibly 
ineffectual changes in the political environment. 


. Everyone knows what really makes the mare go. 
‘Sometimes a miracle happens without the customary 


incentive. Respect for age, and more so of position, 
still work; but the general rule is the more helpless 
a person is the less likely will he be able to persuade 
the occupant of the office chair that he has a case 
at all, or even that he is entitled to a modicum of 
consideration. At the lower end of the scale there 
is no trace of political compulsion. The functionary 
is free to act, and is duty bound to do so, but 
doesn’t. At the top of the scale, administrative 
activity is inextricably interlinked with the political 
interests of the elected executive. 

Again, without.any claim to originality, let me 
suggest, or rather reiterate, three principles of 
fundamental importance that remain valid for all 
time, come wind or high water. 

(i) A clear distinction between political and 

administrative functions. 

(ii) Personal accountability of officials and 

constructive accountability of the political 

executive. 
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(iii) Effective anti-corruption. 

There is notbing very novel about these time- 
honoured principles; they are enshrined in consti- 
tutional, legal and administrative documents and 
were fairly strictly observed until not so very long 
ago. The question really is whether they have 
become alien to our polity and our methods of 
doing public business. To these three principles I 
would add a suggestion for an entirely new agency, 
independent of the political executive of the day, 
in which should be vested the discipline, control and 
assessment of the key administrative services. In 
other words, a second public service commission 
or an extension of the ombudsman idea adapted 
to Indian conditions. The existing institutions 
for management of the services are too vulnerable 
themselves and have proved largely ineffective. 
There is in fact a general feeling in the services that 
they have been badly let down. 

Before considering these suggestions further, one 
long cherished notion should be dispelled, namely, 
that our politico-administrative system is a replica 
of Westminster-cum-Whitehall. The similarities 
are purely superficial. We inherited the skeleton, 
but put on it our own flesh and blood. What we 
are blessed with is one hundred percent Indian. It 
has been called Mughal, by consent. No one 
should feel unduly irked at the suggested resem- 
blance. It has distinguished antecedents. Its 
essential character is the willing consent of most of 
the people. Where else could we have witnessed 
anything so astonishing as our last three general 
elections? The aim of the three principles and the 
independent agency suggested is to strengthen the 
aspect of consent at the base of the polity and make 
its methods of doing business reasonably efficient 
and acceptable to the common people, 

I propose to leave the political executive out of 
‘the count at present, except to insist that unless 
they come with clean hands it cannot be expected 
that the top civil servants, operating at the inter- 
face or the decision-making process, will remain 
untainted in the long run. Loss of integrity doesn’t 
necessarily imply that they succumb to the temp- 
tation to make money, like the over-bold Joint 
Secretary who was found to be in possession of 
forty lakhs in gold and currency. A much more 
subtle form of corruption is the purveying of 
opinions that are wanted rather than those that 
should be made. Someone must have suggested 
that the Union Carbide plant should be put up in 
the heart of Bhopal. More negatively, others must 


. have known that our troops would be compelled 


to defend NEFA in 1962 under-clothed, under- 
equipped and unprepared for warfare in high 
mountains. Lack of integrity of this kind is far 
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more damaging in the long run. 

If there is no other way, civil servants must put 
their bodies down and take .the cosequences, what- 
ever their political bosses may say. It is not easy; 
but it is precisely to make it easier that we must 
insist on the ombudsman type of mechanism recom- 
mended. It is necessary to have systemic safe- 
guards for good conscience, and an option to get 
out with honour.. These will solve the problem of 
knuckling under at the political-administrative 
interface, and, incidentally, ensure political and 
administrative accountability for governmental 
decisions. 

A different kind of ‘situation may be created if the 
Minister assumes functions normally within the com- 
petence of his civil servants. It used to be said that 
one of them did not trust his staff with the authority 
to issue permits for a much wanted facility. At one 
time these would have been issued by a competent 
junior official implementing procedures laid down by 
the district officer. It is tempting to use ministerial 
muscle, even in picayune matters, to acquire more of 
it in the future. That was his affair, and his funeral 
if it came to that. Butin a good .system the rules 
of business, delegations and the rest are operated as 
they are intended. Both sides must play the game. 

Lower down things go out of sight. It is a mistake 
to think that official processes down the line can be 
ignored because they are largely repetitive and there- 
fore automatic. Anything that concerns an individual 
member of the public involves decision-making; and 
it is here that the public interest, being the collective 
interest of Laxman’s dhoti clad householder, most 
often suffers. The timorous little fellow looks quizzi- 
cally at the failings and foibles of the system, 
exposing them with delicious: irony. An official 
disinclined to do his job relies on the virtual impossi- 
bility of the little man becoming a crowd. His anger 
doesn’t boil over and take to the streets, until wider 
issues are involved. He meekly submits; it is part 
of the Indian character. The petty official can turn 
in his seat and yawn. It is his pettiness that is the 
biggest bane of governmental non-performance and 
the prime source of universal corruption. Money is 
the simplest way of persuading the ogre to do his 
plain duty. 

Whether it is at the top or at successive levels 
down. the line the crucial problem is how to enforce 
the personal accountability of the official who is 
supposed to deliver the goods. The other side of the 
coin is that he. must be left to get on with the job, 
and respected for his honest opinion or decision, as 
the case may be. Only then can he fairly be held to 
account. Itis in this respect that today’s adminis- 
tration most strikingly differs from that of, say, upto 
thirty years ago. The loss of independence of judge- 
ment and breakdown of the principle of accountabi- 
lity happened with frightening speed, a major con- 
tributory factor being rivalry amongst civil servants 
themselves. Political and official power-play left 
them in shambles. To those who would say itis 
impossible to unscramble the omelette, two simple 
remedies might be suggested. They are by no means 
all, but amongst the most important. 

At the policy level officials should be required to 
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analyse all the available options and make specific 
recommendations, For their part Ministers should 
return cases that do not satisfy this fundamental 
requirement. What is more, the ombudsman set-up 
recommended should include an efficiency audit 
branch which will vet files‘ for this purpose. The 
tendency to record decisions without detailed exa- 
mination of the case, and not just in a support of 
the course recommended, would thus become more 
difficult. Should a Minister desire a decision to be 
recorded by his officials, the one responsible should 
do so, giving full justification, and thereafter submit 
the file for the Minister’s confirmation. This is the 
only way to operate a responsible administration 
answerable to a democratically elected legislature. 
Enforcement of accountability lower down the 
scale is much more difficult though in principle far 
simpler. Reasonable time limits for final disposal 
should be adopted, and these set out on notice 
boards so that Laxman’s ‘little householder can raise 
hell if he is duped. Arrangements for performance 
audit will have to be devised. In the States this is 
supposed to be done by inspectors under the autho- 
rity of boards of revenue, At the Centre the an- 
nual grillings to which the Ministries and subordi- 
nate offices are subjected by the Controller and 
Auditor General and Public Accounts Committee 
keep them on their .toes. Borderlines would have . 
to be defined to distinguish the functions of C & 
AG and the efficiency audit of the ombudsman 
set-up so as to obviate any possible duplication. 
Properly conceived, the services supervisory com- 
mission (to give it a descriptive name devoid of 
foreign and other connotations) should not provoke 
an outcry on the part of the political executive or, on 
the other hand, too many ringing huzzas by the ser- 
vices. The Defence services are responsible for their 
own discipline and control, and they manage with 
visibly better results than the civil services. At the 
Critical interface they are completely subordinate to 


the government of the day. 


Any doubt about the compatibility of the services 
supervisory commission and the permanent interests 
of the government by law established should be set 
at rest for the following reasons: 

i. Its members would be liable to impeachment; 

the traditions already established by parallel 
institutions such as the Union Public Services 
Commission; 

iii. the personal accountability of the members of 
the services (including the police) for acts of com- 
mission and omission; 

iv. the commission would be endowed with suffi- 
cient powers to discipline effectively; 

v. appointment will in ány case continue to be 
made by government and disciplinary proceedings 
may also be ‘prosecuted’ by them. 

The whole concept would have to be elaborated 
with great care, but, very briefly the services super- 
visory commission would function as follows: 

(i) Manpower Planning: Personnel records would 
be maintained by the Commission and completely 
computerised. This would enable the Commission 
to perform the two vital functions of total man- 

(Contd. on page, 64) 





Time for Social. Revolts- 


KRISHAN KANT 
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HERE is no political solution for Punjab. When the 
““ people of an area have been divided emotionally 
and culturally, to find a political solution is chasing 
a phantom.. Political and social leaders who have 
_ been responsible for bringing this situation about 
are incapable of grasping the implications of the 
new situation. There was political motive behind 
the game each one played. They did not realise that 
there is alimitto any game. After a point the 
game becomes counter-productive when it divides 
the people culturally and then emotionally. 

These situations do arise when hundreds of years 
old socio-economic and cultural Structures are burst 
by the thrust of new forces to find a new equilibrium. 
It is at such times that leadership qualities are on 
test. Ifthe leaders continue to play the game on 
the basis of individual or group interests without 
taking into consideration the widening perspectives 
of the nation or human consciousness, they Jead the 
people through a longer black-hole. It is the time 
for social revolts and emergence of new leadership 
or transformation of the old one who are still 

capable of it. 
= The social transformation is on the agenda of 
India since Independence. But electoral politics 
intervened and the game of power diverted the direc- 
tion of change. Nehru and many others thought 
that economic change would bring in the required 
social transformation. But Nehru continued to 
discover India to the end and many times through 
Western eyes. It was more than 65 years after the 
Russian Revolution that Andropov thought of giving 
attention to sociology which. is as important as 
economic laws and probably his experience in KGB 
helped him to see it more clearly. 

` After Independence there has been no conscious 
effort to reform Hindu society. Gandhi, Tilak, 
Lajpat Rai, besides being leaders of the freedom 
movement, were reformers of Hindu society as well. 
The Indian Constitution provided against untouch- 
ability but there was no movement for its imple- 
mentation. Recent conversions in. Meenakshipuram 
led to loud noise against it but there was no soul- 
searching in Hindu society. If it was, it was very 
short-lived. Even at the height of public resentment 
against conversion, one of the Shankaracharyas (of 
Puri) was openly propagating that untouchability 
was part of Hinduism and if untouchability was 
removed Hinduism would die. There has been no 
revolt against the Shankaracharya and no persistent 
move to remove him from the gaddiin spite of the 
Virat Hindu Sammelan and Vishwa Hindu Parishad’s 
Ekaimata Yatra. That Ekatmata (one spiritness) 
towards the ‘untouchables’ section of Hindu society 
` has not been established. ) i 
The Dravida Kazhagam movement against 
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Brahminism was fought in the south by an alliance 
of the backward and Scheduled Castes. After defeat- 
ing Brahmin dominance (of 3 per cent), the better- 
off sections of these castes continue to practise 
untouchability and oppression against the Scheduled 
Castes. How can 17 per cent Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes fight-against the 80 per cent of the backward 
castes in Tamilnadu. Now there is no Periyar or 
Anna to revolt against the oppressive attitude of 
their caste leaders. Can they build up a genuine 
Tamil society of Thiruvalluvar in the broad Hindu 
society with this discriminatory dispensation? Nor 
has N.T. Rama Rao, who begins his speeches with 
Dharmo Rakshti Rakshta, as if he wants to protect 
Dharma so that Dharma can protect society, has not 
done anything. 

Harijans still cannot draw water from village wells 
in the southern States where religious obscurantism 
continues to hold the people’s minds. Chandra 
Shekhar’s padayatra brought this fact into greater 
relief. But nobody wants to do anything which will 
antagonise the middle or upper caste voters. 
Consolidation of votes or vote banks is the primary 
item on the agenda for all political or religious 
leaders. 

This has led to new distortions in the minds of 
Harijans. For some it has become a vested interest 
to remain members of Scheduled Castes. Reservation 
has certainly helped a small percentage of Harijan 
families to grow but that layer has itself become 
brahmins and practise brahminism in relation to 
other Harijans. Most of the Scheduled Castes and 
their leaders have idolised Dr Ambedkar and fight 
all their battles in his name. But they do not wish 
to accept his dictum against reservation, which has 
gone to the absurd extent of giving preference to 
Harijans having 26 per cent marks in examination 
against 80-90 per cent marks by persons of other 
castes for admission to professional colleges. Merit 
and economic criteria have no place in their 
thinking. 

Reservation has become a vested interest for a 
certain percentage of families who have benefited 
from its application in its earlier stages. Some 
slight revolt was visible in the Scheduled Castes 
in Karnataka and other places against their caste 


leaders and bureaucrats who occupy high places 


but could not make any impact. How will the 
Scheduled Caste society as a whole grow unless 
there is revolt? Will some enlightened leaders 
amongst them come forward as Dr. Ambedkar did 


‘to look beyond the immediate with the perspective 
of uplifting the whole castes and class of Scheduled 


Castes with the total vision of the great Indian 
nation-state. 


The caste disctiminatory behaviour amongst the 
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Scheduled Castes is not less alarming. .Now-a 
Gandhi will not be trusted by the Scheduled 
Castes. After Independence and with the opera- 
tion of electoral politics the phenomenon of their 
own caste'and class leadership .has become pre-. 
dominant. Others are not relied upon on the plea 
that they do not realise the difficulties and social 
humiliations of these castes. So the leadership, and 
revolt will have to come from within themselves. 


ELECTORAL politics has led many minority 
political and religious leaders to make the assertion 
of their identities more vocal to consolidate their 
vote bank. Instead of seeing the growth of their 
communities as part of the national economic 
growth and joining the broad economic struggle of 
the masses, the distinct identity business has made 
them take different detours and in the process 
aroused the identity of the caste-divided Hindu 
society an issue of some reckoning. It was a diffe- 
rent matter when the British ruled the country. 
They deliberately manipulated the susceptibilities 
of the religious communities to sustain power. 
But after Independence the situation changed 
though our habits of dealing with the situation 
remained the same. Gandhi had even then repu- 
diated the argument of the British and the Muslim 
League that the Hindu majority would dominate 
and not allow freedom to the minorities. Gandhiji’s 
note to Lord Mountbatten dated June 27/28, 1947, 
is relevant: 
“You startled me again by telling me that if partition 
had not been made during British occupation, the Hindus 
being the major party would have never allowed partition 
and held the Muslims by force under subjection. I told 
you .that this was a grave mistake. The question of 
numbers was wholly untenable in this connection. ... 
(e) The caste Hindus who are the bugbear are, it can be 
shown conclusively, a hopeless minority. Of these 
the armed Rajputs are not nationalists yet as a class. 
The Brahmins and the Banias are still untrained in the 
use of arms. Their supremacy, where if exists. is purely 
moral. The Shudras count, | am sorry, more as scheduled 
class than anything else. That such Hindu society by 
-reason of its mere superiority in numbers can crush 
millions of Muslims is an astounding myth. ...” 


Even in the changed situation in a free India, 
the Hindus remain a caste-divided society. When 
they have not been able to-absorb even the 
Scheduled Castes and the caste factor has been 
further aggravated into sub-casteism by the opera- 
tion of electoral politics, the bugbear of Hindu 
domination continues to be a myth. Justifying 
minority communalism on the fear of Hindu domi- 
nation has to be re-evaluated by usall. As Dr. 
Aloo Dastur, noted political scientist and erstwhile 
member of the Minorities Commission, told me that 
minority communalism is much more dangerous. 

Leaders of the minority communities have to do 
some hard thinking. The biggest evil of Hindu 
society — casteism — has been absorbed by all 
minority religions in India. Thereis no danger of 
being absorbed by Hindu society. The danger is 
of absorption by the Western culture and adopting 
its various facets without scrutiny, and possibly 
the worst facets of it. The issue of identity has 
been projected in an artificial and populist manner 
without going deeper into it. Hindus are wor- 
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. shippers- of -umpteen gods and goddesses. The 


need not interfere, in the modern age, with the 
different religious practices of minority religions. 
Muslim religious and political leaders have been 


‘more interested. in keeping Muslim society back- 


ward and obscurantist in the name of religion when 
many. other Muslim societies like those of Egypt 
and: Turkey changed a lot. Education and life 
styles, place of women and family relationships will 
have to change if they wish to partake of national 
development. A.strong revolt against the domi- 
nation of such leaders has to come from within 
themselves. Merely blaming Hindu domination or 
backlash cannot for long meet the challenge facing 
their community. They have to make. them join 
the mainstream of building a national ethos. 

Their attitude to Urdu has to change. Urdu is 
one of the national languages of India. Why should 
it be treated as a minority language? Language does 
not belong to a minority or a majority. It isa 
language of the people of an area. The .more they 
stick to the language on the basis of religion, the 
more they alienate themselves from the cultural 
background of their region. Muslims in Gujarat, 
Bengal, Orissa, and other States speak the language 
of their respective . States as they have to live and 
deal with the people of the State. Artificial respira- 
tion fora language can not make it survive for 
long. The rich heritage of Urdu has to be absorbed 
by all Indian languages. All languages grow from 
their surroundings. Before partition of the country, 
Urdu was absorbing a lot of Hindi vocabulary. 
Unfortunately, after partition, this assimilation pro- 
cess got a setback. Now Hindi is growing by adopt- 
ing Urdu Ghazal style, etc. In the process of building 
a nation-state, the process of cultural assimilation 
goes on -all the time, whether one likes it or not. 
Even ifa section of society resists it, the process 
goes on. But responsible people in the community 
have to come forward for the conscious develop- 
ment of national identity realising fully well that 
religious or other identities are secondary. It is the 
same in all Muslim countries in spite of Islam being 
the source of inspiration of all. Iran, Iraq, Kuwait 
or Saudi Arabia have their primary national identity 
to safeguard or secure. Muslim religious identity 
does not come in conflict with national identity. If 
ever if comes in such conflict, it has to be subordi- 
nated to. the national identity. Creation of Bangla- 
desh affirms the point in our own neighbourhood. 


THE ISSUE of Sikh -religious identity has come 
to the fore during the last few years. The issue has 
been there since Independence but it had not erupted 
inthe manner it has done now. Because religions 
have universal appeal, in the Indian psyche religious 
identity is considered superior to national identity. 
It gets demonstrated in a stronger form in mono- 
lithic religions. When it gets mixed up with power 
and electoral politics, it takes new form of virulence. 
They tend to treat themselves asa state within a 
state.. When it gets hurt, it unhinges the whole com- 
munity. That is what is happening in Punjab today. 
This was bound to happen some day. It is the 
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Unravelling the Punjabi Knot 


I.K. GUJRAL 


TH electorate has backed up the new Government 
= with a clear direction for stabilisation of national 
unity. Perceptively the Prime Minister has assigned 
a high priority to the unravelling of the Punjabi 
knot. 

The appointment of a Cabinet Sub-Committee 
may not, by itself, mean much. There was such a 
committee for two long years prior to the Operation 
Blue Star. It lacked both the authority and the will 
to conclude an agreement despite several secret meet- 
ings with the Akali leaders and despite mediation of 
men like Sardar Swaran Singh. Otherwise, the nation 
could have been saved from the traumatic experiences 
that followed. 

_The composition of the new Committee exhibits 
some departures from the past: Minister Buta Singh 
who had played a king pin role in architecturing the 
confrontationist postures has been kept out. Simi- 
larly Darbara Singh — known for his hawkish 
approach — has not been given entry in the corri- 
dors of power. Inthe absence of P.C. Sethi and 
Shiy Shankar, continuity is being provided by 
Narasimha Rao and K.C. Pant. Though, it may be 
recalled, they both had a fringe role in the previous 
set-up. 

President Zail Singh.has taken sustained interest 
in Punjab affairs. -There is no evidence as yet to 
show that his views are still influential. All this 
may lead to the conclusion that the Rajiv Gandhi 
Government intends to discard obsolete attitudes 
and incredible alibis. But one recent symptom is 
ominous: the Bhajan Lal formula undoing of Punjabi 
Suba, one hopes, has not been sponsored by some 
hawkish lobbies at Delhi. 

The prevailing situation is distinct on three counts: 

First, Indira Gandhi’s assassination and the widely 
spread spree of loot and murder of Sikhs that follow- 
ed has induced deep feelisgs of insecurity and aliena- 
tion in the community. They suspect that authorities 
were deliberate in not protecting them and their 
sufferings are being cynically viewed by their 
compatriots. 

Secondly, tardy pace of their rehabilitation and 
political protection given to their tormentors has 
resulted in migration of nearly a lakh of Sikhs to 
various towns of Punjab. Some are coming back in 
driblets but serious harm has been done to Sikh- 
Hindu relations. 

Thirdly, the Hindus in Punjab continue to feel 
deeply insecure and threatened due to the activities 
of the terrorists. The impact of the Sikh sufferings 
in the rest of the country has enhanced this feeling. 
Many believe that they will be subjected to serious 
reprisals once the Army is removed. Their feeling of 
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uncertainty is also sustained by the aggressive under- 
ground literature that is being widely distributed. 
The continuous “mopping up of the terrorists” and 
and detention of Sant Longowal and others have 
brought forth some unfamiliar realities: 

History of past three years and ascendancy of the 
extremist school has fatally mauled the status of the 
moderate Sikh leaders. Existing leadership vacuum 
has generated widely spread environment of frustra- 
tion and despair in the Sikh community. 

Impact of Operation Blue Star has dimmed the 
traditional dividing line between Jat and non-Jat 
Sikhs and between Akali and non-Akali masses. 

A vast majority has no sympathy for Khalistan 
but the Sikh youth in large numbers has turned 
militant and nihilistic in thinking. This mood has 
induced a high degree reverence for Bhindranwale 
and others who were killed during various phases of 
Government action. Unfortunately at this hour of 
deep crisis, the Sikh community has not been able to 
develop any mechanism of internal debate that could 
induce a realistic evaluation of the political environ- 
ment and mood in the rest of the nation. 

Since the traditional inter-communal contacts and 
friendship have now come to be a shadow of the 
past, there are no candid discussions among Hindus 
and Sikhs at any level. 

The crisis inside the Akali party is also serious 
and complex. In the absence of the established 
leaders, the high priests have been assigned a status 
and role that was never tailored for them. ‘Their 
vacillations have made them controversial and even 
exposed them to serious physical risk. 

Even before Operation Blue Star various factional 
leaders of the Akalis had superficially patched up 
their inter se rivalries. Impact of the events has 
brought these to surface again. 

The pro-tem leaders in the party and in SGPC 
have very limited influence and they do not have the 
capacity to resist pressures from the militant section. 

In this background, it will be very dfficult for 
Sant Longowal and others, after their release, to act 
in unity, reclaim their writ; induce saner thinking 
amongst their followers; usher in an era of com- 
munal amity and conclude an acceptable agreement 
with the Government. 

In face of this complex trauma, a large number of 
well-educated and highly-placed Sikhs both inside 
and outside Punjab have reoriented their approach 
to Sikh politics. They believe that it is perilous for 
the community to leave any more the political leader- 
ship of the community in the hands of the jathedars 
and the gurdwara-based politicians. Their interven- 
tion is likely to generate new inner tensions in the 
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Akali leadership and introducé one mote dimension 
to the multi-cornered Sikh polity. 

Economic life in Punjab has dipped very low. 
While agricultural produce has been purchased by 
governmental agencies, the industrial and commercial 
sectors have been paralysed. Institutional and tradi- 
tional private credits have dried up. The export 
sector is languishing. No one, not even Sikhs, are 
willing to make fresh investments. Hindu entrepre- 
neurs are trying to acquire interests outside the State. 
This has upset mercentile inter se relationships bet- 
ween the two communities in mandi towns and 
cities. 

A formidable aspect of the situation involves 
Pakistan. It is safe to assume that General Zia’s 
regime has been deriving perverse satisfaction from 
our difficulties. Some of his advisers do not mind 
even stoking the fire that may, at some future date, 
offer them an opportunity to avenge the birth of 
Bangladesh. 

The army and the police have been unsparing in 
mopping up the terrorists and others. But this does 
not mean that the authorities have always acted 
fairly or discreetly. A large number of Sikh youths 
have been put in jail without charges. Allegedly many 
young men have been killed in fake encounters. 
This fear has induced another pattern of migration 
across the international borders. Some militants may 
have gone over for training but many seem to have 
crossed the border out of a feeling of insecurity. 
Estimates of such migrants vary but even at the mini- 
mum it is being put at two thousand. 

The State, it may be kept in mind, has nearly five 
lakh ex-army personnel. In our scheme of things 
there is no credible system of keeping in touch with 
them or to understand their economic and social 
problems. A large number among them have been 
deeply touched by the prevailing emotional stress. 

In totality this is a grave scenario. How to un- 
tangle this highly complex situation? Of course, there 
can be no negotiation on Indian unity nor can any- 
one be licensed to weaken the process of our nation 
formation. But this can neither be achieved by 
official fiats nor by militaristic solutions. No nation- 
state in the world has been able to avoid a prolonged 
and tortuous process wherein by persuasion, under- 
standing and patience the religious, cultural and 
social minorities are made to feel secure amongst the 
larger entities. Secularism, in its broad perspective, 
is the main instrument to assist in this process. 

Any projection or posture that weakens the secular 
thrust generates suspicions and insecurity among the 
minorities that induce them to withdraw into their 
shells and adopt defensive postures. 

The unravelling of the Punjab tangle therefore 
cannot begin with working out an understanding 
with any select group. It must aim at inducing a 
feeling of security, dignity, justice and fair-play in 
the broad masses of Sikhs, particularly the educated 
and politically conscious elements among them. How 
do we do it? 

First of all, the process of rehabilitation of riot 
victims at Delhi, Kanpur, Indore and elsewhere has 
been tardy. This should be tackled on a speedy and 
more than liberal basis. The victims and other can 
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feel assured if they know that their tormentors and 
their political patrons are being severely dealt with.. 
That can begin either by instituting a high-level 
public enquiry or by accepting the findings of the 
Citizens Commission headed by former Chief Justice 
of India Sarav Mitra Sikri. 

The new Government will earn the confidence and 
faith of the people by moving firmly against those 
politicians and operators who have played a despica- 
ble role in this sordid drama. This will also initiate a 
process of decriminalisation of public life that has 
haunted our polity for some years now. 

Similarly Hindus in Punjab have to be assured of 
a secure and safe future in the State. Benefits of 
relief and rehabilitation must be extended to families 
of victims of terrorism there as well. 

Normalcy in Punjab can be restored only after 
the Army goes back to the barracks Realistically 
it can be feasible only in an environment of amity 
and understanding amongst the two fraternal com- 
munities. A credible initiative by the Akali leader- 
ship can help a great deal. l 

If conciliatory gestures of the Prime Minister have 
to go beyond rhetoric, the release of Akali leaders 
and others against.whom there is no specific charge 
of violence brooks no further delay. It is too much 
to expect that they should reach some understanding 
with official emissaries prior to their release. It is 
contrary to the traditions and backgrounds of all 
political struggles in our country. Any such agree- 
ment, or even broad dssurance by them, will fatally 
denigrate Longowal or others in the eyes of their 
already estranged following. 

Even after coming out of jail, these Jeaders will be 
faced with harsher realities. The militant youth on 
one side and the inter-factional fight on the 
other, will severely inhibit their style and effort. 
Longowal and his fellow-moderates have still one 
advantage: The grassroots frame-work of the orga- 
nisation, though very much radicalised, is not 
dismantled. 

The main difficulty centres round the Anandpur 


“Sahib resolution. Much has been said and written 


about it. It will be useful to discuss only its ‘official’ 
version. Sant Longowal had given me, in 
October 1982, its authenticated version under his 
own signature. To treat it as secessionist is a serious 
folly. Its main thrust has to be interpreted in terms 
of modifications in Centre-State relations. Although 
the resolution has asked for addition of more terri- 
tories from the adjoining States, the Akalis in subse- 
quent discussions had confined their demands to 
retention of Abhor and Fazilka and transfer of 
Chandigarh. Similarly, they had expressed satisfac- 
tion with setting up the ‘Sarkaria Commission. In 
very unambiguous language, the Akali leadership 
and many others had repeated their dissociation with 
any concept of Khalistan. 

It should be clearly understood that Punjab is the 
most pertinent litmus test for our polity. The new 
leadership should widen its horizon and look at the 
issues im a long-term perspective with boldness and 
take courageous initiatives. This is the only way to 
defuse the dangerous keg on which the nation is 
sitting. C] 3 
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A Two-nation Country 
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HIS may have been the year of elections, but it 
does not still seem to have become the age of the 
common man. Come election time and all parties 
suddenly seem to wake up to the fact that they are 
serving Janata-Janardan—the god that is the popul- 
ace. The nine-day wonder ceases as abruptly as it 
begins and the brief reign of the voter ends when he 
casts (or fails to cast) his vote. I should also se- 
parately say when she casts her vote, for in this 
election the woman voters have had a decisive say 
in sweeping the Congress-I into power. One hopes 
that this sizeable section of the population will at 
least now get its due. | 
The Prime Minister has already announced the 
creation of a Ministry of Social and Women’s Wel- 
‘fare. So it seems that the need to cater to the 
woman voter has been felt in Congress-I circles. 
Perhaps the decimated Opposition may also remem- 
ber this retiring figure. One also hopes that what- 
ever is set aside for women is not concentrated 
upon the urban, middle class women. It is the 
women in the countryside, who work in the unor- 
ganised sector, who need most help to escape their 
almost invisible and unending exploitation on every 
front, domestic and occupational. 
Along with them, attention must also be paid to 
children who are perhaps the most exploited section 
of our population. The drudgery and near-enslave- 
ment of the infants of the poor begins at a very early 
age, with the connivance and support of their 
parents. Francis Bacon thought that it is the man 
who has married and has children who gives host- 
ages to fortune. By neglecting the young, we as a 
nation give hostages to fortune and sell our future 
a pittance. The post-election announcement that 
the Government was looking into the problem of 
child labour with the intention of ending it is there- 
fore extremely welcome. One hopes that the eco- 
nomics of child labour do not finally persuadé the 
Government to drop the idea. Child labour 1s 
cheap when it is sold outside the family and free 
within it. Child labour contributes to the family 
income and therefore we as a poor country cannot 
afford to do without it. Thus runs the argument. 
No one works out the enormous real costs of deny- 


ing millions of children a chance to study, to play,. 


to grow up. There is no reason why the children 


' who need to work must work as sweated labour, 


begnining, as they do in fire-works, matchboxes 
and carpet industry (to name afew) at a tender age 
to the exclusion of all childhood activities. There 
is no excuse whatsoever for denying proper child- 
hood to the vast majority of our children, when we 
no longer claim that the middle and upper classes 
have a monopoly over brains. 

It is high time for the age of the common man to 
dawn on us. -That women and children must get a 
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large share of the social welfare cake, is one aspect 
of it and a permanent aspect of the changing socio- 
economic policy. 

Even in other ways it is time for the governing 
powers to think constantly of the common man. We 
are far too used to doing things for him, as though 
he was inert and incapable of thought. We notice 
him either when he goes to vote, or when he goes on 
a rampage or when he dies in a disaster such as the 
Bhopal tragedy. Even then there is very little real 
thought paid to him. It is quicker, it is easier to 
talk to the leaders of his group, than to talk to him 
(and even more, so to her). If the Sarpanch or 
Mukhiya or the religious leader is won over, a fair 
number of persons can be expected to follow him. 
So much surer, so much less messy than wooing the 
individual. - Besides, one can win over the select few 
with an under-the-table deal, what can one offer to 
the entire population by way of a bribe or attraction 
save their rights? Much easier to go to the Sarpanch! 
Cheaper in the short run that is. In the not so long 
run all the costs have to be paid in terms of the 
quality of our national life and future. 

By not looking to not looking at the ordinary 
citizen in the bullock-cart or in the jhuggi, we pay 
yet another price. Over the last twentyfive years we 
have rapidly become a two-nation country. The tiny 
affluent minority by its education, upbringing and 
life-style is nearer to the West than to the desi, un- 
educated majority. When the crucial moment comes 
we do not know what they are thinking or feeling 
and why. We even fail to remember that we do not 
think like them and we burden them with our atti- 
tudes and thoughts. Such planning comes undone 
at the last moment — the engine chugs away leaving 
the carriages standing still on the tracks, inviting 
trouble. 

In the last few years there have been at least three 
situations when the common man should have been 
the centre of attention and was not — Assam, Punjab 
and Bhopal. All are examples of disasters that 
occurred because all the planning, all the discussions 
were top-level and only top-level. In Assam, AASU 
and other groups have been waging a bitter struggle 
against the illegal immigrants from Bangladesh and 
against a government that refuses to take the threat 
seriously. No one in their senses would have declared 
elections in Assam without deciding the question of 
the electoral - rolls. The imposition of high-level 
decisions on a people unwilling to accept them 
created a situation which culminated in the Nellie 
Massacre. Even now the new Government does not 
seem disposed to come to grips with Assam and 
negotiate seriously with AASU and their colleagues. 
No people can fight for years on end unless they 
have a genuine grievance. One can but pray that on 
this front the new Government does not continue to 
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hope that the problem will go away if cat-like, we 
close our eyes. 

Unlike distant Assam, Punjab and Bhopal were 
literally at our door-step in Delhi. It is one thing to 
read of carnage in Nellie and quite another to be a 
witness to it. Yet the response to both situations has 
been similar to that of Assam. In all three cases the 
viewpoint of the common man has been ignored by 
not only the Government but everyone concerned. 

Let me elucidate. The Anandpur Sahib resolution 
has been very much in the news, not just during the 
general elections, but for months, if not years. The 
Akalis, the moderates, and the extremist Sikhs; the 
Central and State Governments and the Opposition 
(by. now alas the late lamented), are supposed to 
have adopted or not adopted certain positions 
on it. But how many of us know what the 
Anandpur Sahib resolution is about? How many 
Sikhs in whose name the resolution is being bandied 
about know its demands? Who has spelt out its 
contents to us and asked us what we think about it? 

With the honourable exception of one playwright 
who is reported to be staging street dramas in 
Punjab, no one has bothered to take it to the people. 
It is hardly any good holding closed door meetings 
of the elite leaders over the Anandpur Sahib 
resolution, for it is the common man, Sikh and non- 
. Sikh, in Punjab and outside it, who will, as always, 
bear the brunt of it. It is he who must be asked for 
his opinion if this is to be truly a democracy. 

The Bhopal tragedy has by now deteriorated into 
several squabbles over who is to blame, who is to be 
sued, by when, and in which country. 


KELTRON 


Ido not doubt for a moment that one can side- 
track or distract even the bereaved persons in their 
anguish by waving promises of money before their 
eyes. If we were caught in that death trap, what 
would our first concern be? Would it be money or a 
guarantee of a safe future? 

Sharad Joshi, the Kisan leader from Maharashtra, 
had distinguished between India and Bharat. India 
is the land of the affluent, the educated, of the upper 
crust, of the city dwellers. Bharat is the land of the 
poor, of the villagers. These two versions of the two 
nation theory had caught the farmers’ imagination. 
If one looks at the photographs from Bhopal, one is 
forcibly reminded of the truth of his argument. 
Except that the city slum dwellers are just as much a 
part of Bharat as the villagers. They don’t really 
live in India. Yet it is on their non-existent strength 
and capacities that we want to build our India. 

Such a plethora of information, some of it con- 
fusing, some of it contradictory has been coming 
out in the press since the disaster at Bhopal. Much 
of the criticism is technical, about what the factory 
was manufacturing, what were the safety devices, 
what went wrong and so on. Two or three of these 
concern us here because of their sociological content. 
The site of the factory has also been under heavy 
criticism. While some reports say that the factory 
was initially just outside city limits and the city 
grew up around it, this fact has by now been virtually 
forgotten and it is being said that the Government 
authorised the factory in a heavily populated area. 
Another criticism is that the close proximity of the 
population is not relevant. The Union Carbide 
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Factory in West Virginia, USA, has a township 
within one kilometre of it. But they have regular 
safety drills for the people which we do not have. 
The Government of Madhya Pradesh has been heard 
to say that it did not know what was béing manu- 
factured in factory (after which excuse one can hardly 
pull up factory inspectors for not doing their job!) 

All these criticisms are to be understood in the 
light of what we are as a people. 

So far as I can understand, in 1975, the Union 
Carbide Factory had applied for permission for 
expansion ofits existing unit. Mahesh Buch, the 
Municipal Administrator of Bhopal, had then sug- 


gested that the additional plant should not be: 


contiguous to the existing one but should be placed 
several kilometres away, at adistance from the 
railway station in order to protect the latter. Union 
Carbide naturally did not want this. The advice of 
Buch was not heeded and the new plant was autho- 
rised in the’same area. In 1981, after a gas leak 
accident, the Chief Minister, .Arjun Singh, had 
retorted that a plant worth Rs. 25 million could not 
be shifted like a piece of stone. In December 1984, 
when the gas escaped, there was a bustling tightly 
packed slum township around the factory. 

The question is that by listening to Mahesh Buch, 
could tre Government have averted the tragedy? 
Could the factory have been kept in an isolated 
cocoon? According to the Planning Commission for 
every one man employed ina productive sector, 
seven others find employment — the tailor,” the 
dhobi, the vegetable seller, the domestic servant, the 


‘cobbler, the milkman, the grocer — the servitors 


virtually smell out the jobs and are drawn to them. 
in a starved country like ours, starved for work and 


starved for food, our ingenious people find work in 


anything. Not for nothing is rag-picking an occupa- 
tion for which a reputed nationalised Bank in South 
India gives loans which it advertises as a sign of its 
socially oriented, progressive investment policies. 

Some of us are sure that the controversy about 
the site of the factory is ared herring. No matter 
where it had been put the work-hungry people would 
have beaten a path to it. Throughout India slums 
are nota planned growth. By their very definition 
they cannot be. They are mushroom growths. Water 
connections, sewage, electricity, roads, schools, 
hospitals, shopping centres — none of these exist. 
The population is not rooted. Instead it is floating 
and insecure. Even after living in the same area for 
years, it still feels temporary. Its size is ever-grow- 
ing. Casual visitors drop in fora night or two and 
stay on in search of work. It is also accustomed to 
using every bit of paper, cloth, metal, wood and 
what have you in order to scrape along from one 
day to the next. 

This is a country which has created whole indus- 
tries out of the gleanings and wastes of a recognised 
industry. To give but one example, the textile 
industry supports at least half a dozen such occupa- 


_ tions. Near-empty bobbins are taken by contractors 


for cleaning — in the West they would be thrown 


out. The bobbins are then sorted by the contractors’ . 


labourers according to colour and type of yarn. The 


thread is then rewound and the skeins are sould to 
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cottage and powerloom wéavers. The very last bits 


which are too short to rewind, are stripped and sold 
for making paper. Oddments from textile mills are 
used to produce a whole range of goods — multi- 
coloured garments, patch-work quilts and even 
durries woven from the tiniest rags. 

Waste not want not is the motto of the poor. 
Thus it is that industrial workers who are given 
uniforms to wear to work wear them in lieu of and 
not in addition to their other non-work clothes. 
Thus it is that supplementary meals at school do not 
improve children’s health because - parents then 
withdraw the home meal being supplemented. 

Nor are we particularly safety conscious. Even 
the better educated, better-off people in our country 
are not safety minded. That is why women die with 
such monotonous regularity over their cooking 
fires — they will wear nylon, because it is easy to 
maintain. The gunny bags, plastic sheets, cardboards 
and tin pieces with which the poor put together their 
shanties also include bags of pesticides and insecti- 
cides, cartons marked “inflammable” and tins label- 
led “poison”. In these circumstancies, how do we 
expect the jhuggee dwellers to take to safety drills? 
Assuming that is, that someone has taken their lives 
seriously enough to devise suitable precautions? Do 
we expect gas masks to be handled correctly, stored 
carefully and used efficiently when they are needed? 
How does one even know how many gas masks are 
needed in an area occupied by a drifting, shifting 
population? How do we ascertain how many gas 
masks will be needed from one day to the next? 

Recently, the Ilustrated Weekly of India carried 
the photograph of a Bhopal woman, her face cover- 
ed by her sari, wailing over the dead baby in her 
lap. That photograph symbolises the relationship 
between the latest jet speed, jet-precision technology 
which we tend to import, and the easy-going fatalistic 
Bharat-dwellers who have to cope with them. Maybe 
every possible safety device failed in Bhopal. Maybe 
Union. Carbide was criminally negligent of safety 
measures. Maybe the Government was utterly 
callous and gaily sanctioned this monstrosity without 
thinking it necessary to understand what it was all 
about. But even if these factors were not wanting, 
is Bharat going to become India overnight? Are we 
so positioned that we can deal with the Frankens- 
teins we so happily borrow from abroads? ` 

If I were in Bhopal it would not be much of a 
consolation that my family died because the govern- 
ment/Union Carbide was to blame. I would want 
to be sure that such a disaster would not strike 
again. Whatis the guarantee for that if we insist 
on importing technology we cannot properly handle? 

The citizen of Bhopal, the citizen in Assam, the 
citizen of India — they all have a right to be 
informed, a right to be consulted and a right to be 
heard. This will be a difficult, complicated and time 
consuming task, but then there are no short cuts to 
democracy, as we find out time and again. And 
unless this fact is made clear to the common man 
the Government cannot hope to give us the clean 
administration which it has promised us because 
cleanliness in public life after all will have to involve 
all of us who live in this country. O 
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Adoor’s Reality-Fiction Mix 


SHEELA REDDY 


F a man who has produced four feature films, 

each of them hailed as a masterpiece, and several 
short films, Adoor Gopalakrishnan is still as eager 
about films as a schoolboy. His large face with its 
too-narrow eyes and the shock of greying hair was a 
familiar sight at the Tenth International Film 
Festival. It was hard to corner him for an interview, 
so avidly did he watch every film at the festival. 

His latest film, “Mukhamukham” (Face to Face), 
has raised a controversy of sorts. On the one hand 
it was hailed as “‘one of the ten best films of the 
decade”, and on the other, it was attacked for its 
“reactionary and anti-communist” attitude. 

Adoor himself felt that he had been misunderstood 
in the film. “Mukhamukham” is not a political film 
although it does have a political subject as its theme. 
“A political film is one that takes a stand and 
promotes it, whereas my film is a dispassionate 
search. The idea of the film grew out of a personal 
experience. When one is young there is a fire burning 
within — everyone is a revolutionary at some stage 
of his life — but as one grows older, the fire dies 
out. This is the genesis of the film: a search into 
how the fire dies out. 

“To make that search authentic I placed it in a 
historical reality. But I have not taken any liberty 
with historical facts nor have I manipulated them. 
The film is not about communism but about the 
middle class that yearns for change but is prepared 
to do nothing to bring about that change.” 

“Sreedharan, the protagonist, is often confused 
with communism. He is not communism but the 
messenger, who having delivered his message, 
vanishes. And instead of acting upon that message, 
the people still keep waiting — for another Messiah, 
another message.” 

What are his own feelings about the state of the 
Communist movement in India? 

“I believe in the ideology of the Communist 
Party. I have many friends who are Communists, 
and I am sympathetic to the cause. That is why I 
am so outraged that my film is being called anti- 
communist. I am not a theoretician to analyse the 
movement. But as an artist I can only reflect the 
common man’s fears and anxieties.” 

Is there a- trend both in world cinema as well as 
Indian cinema towards political films? 

“Politics has always been a common concern in 
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films. It is not a new trend. Even in India we have 
had political films for a long time, like Mrinal 
Sen’s films. But it is true that an increasingly larger 
share of films are concerned with politics. Take a 
look at the Indian Panorama section of the current 
festival and more than half the films are political.” 

As for personal cinema, Adoor despises the genre. . 
“Personal cinema is that kind of cinema that doesn’t 
make an impact on the audience. In personal cinema 
a film maker expresses himself in such an unintelligi- 
ble manner that he is beyond the reach of his 
audience. His whole style is obscure and unap- 
proachable.”’ 

isn’t “Mukhamukham’”’ totally different from what 
he had attempted in his earlier films? 

“But, no”, feels Adoor, “it’s not a total departure 
from what I did before. In my earlier film, ‘Elipa- 
thayam’, I focussed on a man caught in the coils of 
a society that was in transition. There was a certain 
inevitability about the situation he was caught in. 
In a sense, Mukhamukham is very similar — it is 
about a society caught in a moral crisis. In fact, 
the real hero of the film is not Sreedharan but this 
society.” 

Of his four feature films, which is his favourite? 

“Mukhamukham”, replies Adoor with no hesita- 
tion. “It could be because it is my latest film, I 
don’t discount that. I like all my films but I feel that 
each new film of mine has evolved from the previous 
one; I feel that I have grown with them, too. 

“It has been very exciting to make ‘“‘Mukha- 
mukham”’ — structurally, thematically and treat- 
ment-wise. I wanted to provoke thought with this 
film and J think I have succeeded. People are talking 
about the issues involved, it has set the ball rolling. 
I don’t even mind the attacks, so long as they don’t 
get too personal, because they show that the film 
has set people thinking. 

“The film, to me, is very original, especially in its 
concept. It is centred around an anti-hero who 
never really acts. Jt is an introspective film, there is 
no physical activity in it. Then again, the whole 
film is happening at one time. 

“Even the construction of the image of Sreedharan 
is totally new. Heis nothing but a projection of 
the other characters’ thoughts. We think of him 
and he appears and when the thought is extended to 
project him into present-day society, the image 


disintegrates. The construction and destruction of 
the image takes place at the same time. 

“I have brought in the larger issues. by little 
suggestions. — the clay thet you see at the beginning 
suggests- a mouldable, basic material which is 
Sreedharan. He assumes whatever shape the hands 
mould him into. The chains, wheels grinding, the 
red in the kiln hint at the industrial, revolution and 
the rise of the communist movement. 

“The film is also about ageing. There is a con- 
stant process of renewal in it. Lenin once said: ‘A 
set of people stagger and stop and ‘are not able to 
continue in the march. I have used this in the film 
and this is what the film is all about. 

“Structurally, the film is in two parts — the first 
halfis real and the second fictional. I have deli- 
berately blurred the line between the real and the 
fictional, so that the audience does not lose the 
- illusion of reality. Like when you dream, there is 
no fun when you are aware that itis only a dream. 
Therefore in treatment I have mixed the real with 
the fictional. In the death of the industrialist, . for 
instance, in the first part. His death is very real but 
I have used the contradictory reports on it to make 
it apparently unreal. And in the death of 
Sreedharan, which is a pure fiction, I have dwelt on 
it with realistic details, to imbue it with an illusion 
of reality.” ` 

Has he been influenced by any of the masters in 
world cinema? What are the major influences on 
his art? 
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WBIDC-key to industrial growth of West Bengal 
SERVICES OFFERED TO MEDIUM AND LARGE 


identification of the project e Liase for infrastructural facilities. e Heip in Government clearances. 
Term Loan upto Rs. 60 lakhs: è Seed Capital Assistance of IDBI up to Rs 15 lakhs, 
Share participation. e Central Subsidy- 10% to 25% upto Rs. 25 lakhs. 


State Government Incentives. 


Interest-frae Sales Tax Loan~-25% to 50% of Gross 
Fixed Assets, 
vi) Additional Employment Subsidy—upto Rs. 15 lakhs. 


interest-free Development Loan-—-upto Rs. 25 lakhs 
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West Benga! Industrial 
Development Corporation Ltd. 


23A. Nata; Subhas Road (8th floor), Caicutta~700 001, 
| Telephone : 22-8385 (5 lines), Telex : 021-7558-BIDC-IN, Telagram : |OCOB 
B-14, Soami Nagar, New Dethi-110017, Phone : 666276, 


“Life itself,” says Adoor succinctly. “I admire 
many film makers but I don’t model myself on any- 
one. I suppose, coming as I do from a family which 
has been involved in Kathakali, that dance form is 
the strongest influence on my films. My use of 
colour and the human body can be traced directly to 
the influence of Kathakali.” 

What is the next film he is planning to make? 

“A couple of ideas are floating in my mind but 
nothing concrete has emerged so far. I get so totally 
involved in any film I am making — I like to do 
everything myself, right from the story idea, script, 
direction, editing to even the final processing of 
the film — that I find it hard to shake my self out 
of it. The hangover persists sometimes for over 
a year. 

“Unlike Ray or the others, I simply cannot use 
story material that is already there. I always feel 
that something is lacking in it and am not content 
till I have worked out a story of my own. That’s 
one reason why it takes me so long to make a 
film.” 

His first film, “Swayamvaram,” was released in 
1972. His next film ““Kodiyettam” came five years 
later, in 1977. Another long gap of four years 
before “Elipathayam’’ was released in 1981. 
“Mukhamukham’’, his fourth feature film, also took 
him four years to make. But if his fifth film is as 
good as his other four, as it is bound to be witha 
film maker as conscientious as Adoor, the waiting 
will be well worth it, every year of it. D 
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Working with a New Minister 


An Episode in AIR’s News and Personnel Policies 


€ 


M.V. DESAI 


J: was with a kind of complaint that she received 
me when I saw Indira Gandhi for the first time 
after she became Minister of Information and Broad- 
casting in Lal Bahadur Shastri’s Cabinet of 1964: 
“We've not met for some time. And of late ve 
heard a lot about you”. 

“I hope it is all against me.” , . l 

“Not quite, but most of it”, she said with a faint 
smile. 

She was new asa member of the Union Govern- 
ment. So she wanted to know what I could tell her 
about All India Radio where I was looking after the 
news and current affairs services for listeners in India 
and abroad. 

Once in a while she would be in search of simple 
facts. Occasionally she wanted to know an aspect 
of professional work, technical problems and man- 
agerial functions or manpower policies. Her ques- 
. tions went to the heart of the matter. And she was 

patient, eager to learn and to listen: She did not 
allow herself to be disturbed, except probably by 
trunk calls. I would then withdraw, but she would 
suggest I stayed on. When I talked of news and 
broadcasting policies she wanted them to be discus- 
sed both from a professional angle and in wider 
contexts — in the light of the requirements ofa 
continental and unevenly developed country, with a 
view to meeting the demands ofa plural and just 
society. Like cheerfulness, politics kept breaking in. 
-She was all there. 

This is how a couple of longish meetings went. We 
talked of what radio and TV ought to be doing. She 
wanted to know what needed to be done urgently 
and also what could follow later in implementation 
of some new long-term policies. When it came to 
taking decisions, she wanted to know all the possible 
paths to the objective. She was keen on exploring 
alternative approaches and policies, so that her 
Ministry and the Union Government have*ample 
choice as between different steps or decisions and 
their durations or timing. She was quick to point 

out why some measures would not be adequate, how 
they would qualify theend result. And she wasn’t 
content with the second best. 

Indira Gandhi was most receptive when it came 
to new ideas and new ways of doing things. There 
would be a great deal of give and take. Later and 
especially when Information Secretary, Adityanath 
Jha, was present, there would be a lot of good banter. 
Sometimes peals of laughter filled and resounded in 
her over-sized office room. ` 


She was bothered by what she thought and was. 
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told was wanting in All India Radio. I could see 


that she was put out by what was whispered into her 
ear, worried about how All India Radio and its © 
News Services Division functioned. Was it being run 
professionally? Was there lack of professional com- 
petence? Was the news coverage adequate? Were the 
comments fair? Were the highest standards being 
pursued? Or, was there sloppiness and bias, doctor- 
ing of news and suppression of significant facts and 
opinions? How good were the spoken word pro- 
grammes? How open to unorthodox views? 

In 1964 as also when Prime Minister, Indira 
Gandhi was most keen on improving AIR’s pro- 
grammes and burnishing its image. I suggested she 
might like to invite the critics themselves and bring 
them face to face with the heads of the overseeing 
sections in the Ministry and with AIR’s Directors of 
different programmes — talks, music, external 
broadcasts in Indian and foreign languages, and of 
course news and commentaries. 

Programme advisory committees were there as a 
sounding board. But they met infrequently. The 
would-be critics were at times studiedly kept out. 
Why not enable AIR’s seniormost officers to see how 
cocooned they worked in Broadcasting House? 

One early morning we were asked to her room, 
and we faced the critics. What a breeze of fresh air 
filled the Conference Hall next to her room in ` 
Akashvani Bhavan! She had invited Dharma Kumar 
and Raj Thapar among others as untutored critics. 
They talked chapter and verse and vehemence on 
AIR’s failings. 

Something undreamt of had happened with AIR 
opening its doors to discover how misplaced its 
complacency and received wisdom were. And to 
receive the brickbats not from superior authority 
submissively, but from academicians, social workers, 
concerned listeners. And to have to reason out 
their theories and practices, to be held accountable 
for the exercise of authority, to explain the logic 
behind the decisions hitherto taken.from on high. 
All this from non-greyhaired persons like Dharma 
Kumar and Raj Thapar who did not matter in the 
politics and administration of India. And in 1964 
it came years before newspapers thought of Ombuds- 
man and Governments declared themselves answer- 
able to Press Councils. : 

Soon [ was running the last year of my contract 
of service with All India Radio and was getting 
ready to return to work on a newspaper. Strangely 
Indira Gandhi seemed go be anxious about me. I 
was not then sure if she was a Minister in a hurry 
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wanting to achieve results, whether she was under 
pressure not to do something or just feit unsure and 
tentative and generally at a loss in the new political 
climate. Or, perhaps she had found me wanting. 
When she again told me about the critics and the 
sniping, I asked her ifthe difficulties arose because 
of the friends I had, or the way I carried out my 
professional work in a Government department. 
“Mainly about news coverage, news bias, news 
values”. . 
“Nothing could be easier to sort out”. 
“How do we go about this?” 
_ “You have been told that for AIR some VIPs are 
non~persons and blacked out, some developments 


are not covered\ some policies ignored or over- . 


emphasised. Al this is on record — scripts of the 
news-casts, field reports, features and commentaries, 
the names of persons invited .to contribute and to 
participate. Why not have a look at these in the 
light of the complaints? It won’t take you more 
‘than a couple of hours.” 

“f am no judge. And the Ministry lacks the pro- 
fessional skills.” 

“Then why not an independent and honest person 
from outside?” 

“Such as?” 

“B. Shiva Rao, Frank Moraes or M. Chalapathi 
Rau. Or all the three, since Governments love a 
committee. They will finish this. assignment in a 
fortnight. When they’ve reported to you and passed 
a vote of thanks for the manner in which I have led 
the: News Services, I want to resign and leave the 
‘Government. 
months when the contract expires.” 

“Are you on contract?” 

I heard no more of this for weeks. In the mean- 
time, there were two incidents which I had to 
explain. A VVIP close to Indira Gandhi told her 
how her doings and speeches were being ignored by 
AIR. Perpetrating two wrongs, she thought this was 
being done by me under instructions from Indira 
Gandhi. 

Another VVIP complained in writing and 
demanded that action should be taken against the 
editors who prepared specified news bulletins. In 
these his English was sought to be improved, his 
thinking summarised, his order of precedence in 
Establishment ignored. I found Indira Gandhi was 
unhappy and reduced to a non-plus. Has AIR’s 
news sense erred? Can we make amends? Is there a 
remedy? 

It was .soon clear to her as well that professionally 
speaking, nothing really had gone wrong. But the 
persons were important and among the closest to 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Though they were not in the 
thick of politics, they were greedier of publicity and 
keener on image building than the run-of-the-mill 
politicians. I added that nothing that AIR’s News 
. Division can do will satisfy them. As for their pound 
of flesh, I was prepared for any penalty. 

“But they want me to punish your news editors 
and correspondents.”’ 

“Much rather that I pay the price. My contract 
can be ended tomorrow. Or, if it saves Government 
some embarrassment, I shall resign today. But to 
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In any case I must leave in a few. 


proceed against the editors exercising their best pro- 
fessional judgement in these two cases will demora- 
lise the news and information services.” 

“We might just reprimand them without harming 
their career.” 

“IT should hate to become a party to this.” 

A few days later I got a couple of letters in 
which a warning was addressed to the editors, 
asking’ them to be more careful. I sat over the 
papers for some weeks. One day A.N. Jha rang up 
to call for the carbon copies of the warnings given 
to the news editors. I told him they were all still with 
me and I was not inclined to punish them merely be- 
cause some VVIP wrongly thought they had erred. 

A couple of days later, I was asked to be in 
Secretary’s room, bringing along the papers and the 
“erring” colleagues. Adityanath Jha handed out the 
individual warnings to them after naming the VVIPs, 
setting out their complaints and defending my stand 
Which had forced him to take the matter in his own 
hand. The faces of my colleagues fell. 

“Desai thinks there has been no error of judge- 
ment and Ministry would like to agree with him. 
But as responsible officers you should know the 
background. So I have shown you these papers”. 
He asked the papers to be returned, originals and 
carbon copies, and tore them all into the waste 
paper basket as we sat there. We had some tea and 
biscuits with him before we all tropped out. 

For the eventful years I spent in AIR, no VVIP or 
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MP or Minister ever advised me on news coverage 
orcomments. Only once did one Minister ring up 
to tell me of what he’thought was a major speech in 
Parliament. He was liberal enough to say he did 
not want to instruct me or inhibit my judgement, 
but here was a piece of news. That Acharya 
Kripalani from the Opposition benches had made a 
great speech. It was Dr Balakrishna V Keskar who 
praised it on the phone. 

` Adityanath Jha sent for me a few days later. It 
was clear politicians colleagues in AIR and profes- 
sional journalists had told Indira Gandhi how urgent 
and necessary it was for Government to ‘get rid of 
me as a bad influence. I too was packing up my 
bags, awaiting marching orders. He said, ‘Minister 
thinks Government should not lose your services. 
She has also talked to Prime Minister about you. If 
you agree, we shall absorb you in Government 
before your contract ends.” 

I requested him to tell Minister how much I 
valued her confidence in me. But in future too, 
whether or not I am at fault, I shall be ready 
always to leave the Government at the slightest 
hint from her. I should be the last person to add 
to her worries and problems. : If Į lasted in Govern- 
ment for another 15 years, it was thanks also to 
Adityanath ‘Jha and his Joint Secretary Y.N. Varma 
who paved the way. 

Like me, every one on contract in AIR was at the 
mercy of snipers and superiors. What was worse, 
the more incompetent among them — a majority, in 
fact — were always afraid of bright young things. 
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So they got the casual and staff artists harassed — 
by bossing, fault finding, character assassination, 
and dirty tricks. 

Indira Gandhi wanted to end the uncertainties, 
torture and humiliation that accompanied the careers 
of persons on contract — programme staff, news 
professionals, musicians and artistes, and hundreds 
and thousands others. Many of the reforms she 
decided to bring about as Information Minister took 
time in coming in spite of her continuing interest in 
them as Prime Minister. Indeed some of the service 
conditions of the staff artists took a permanent turn 
for the better only after her return to power in 1980. 
About her keen interest in AIR and in India’s image 
abroad for instance, she initiated action about which 
Mekra Masani and George Verghese are the more 
knowledgeable persons to write. 

She had her way of conveying the message. At a 
time when a couple of her Ministers were uneasy 
and angry because they could not get me to help or 
to consent in misuse of public authority, the Prime 
Minister sought me out one day from the ranks of 
officials standing up in a committee room in Vigyan 
Bhavan as she came in to chair’a meeting of the 
National Development Council. She paused. She 
stood face to face. I was surprised by recognition. She 
enquired about the family and moved on. It wasa 
sight for her Ministers to see. The message registered: 
the Ministers stopped scheming and gave up some of 
their corrupt practices, even though they may not 
have forgotten them or forgiven me for telling them, 
off and on, “No, Minister.” 0 
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e ` Whitker Higher Education ? 


D.A. DESAI 


A” urge for a revolutionary change swept the 

country in the wake of Independence. Till 
Independence higher education was the preserve of 
affluent, socially advanced sections of society. There- 
fore, there were only few universities which catered 


to the needs of this small coterie. On the advent of 


Independence, with the expanding horzions of 
national development, demand for admission to 
centres of higher education ` proliferated. Coupled 
with this was the fact that English, the only medium 
of instruction in university education, was considered 
an impediment to the acquisition of knowledge and 
persistent clamour surged for making either the link 
language or the regional language the medium of 
instruction. Setting up of universities in. various 
regional centres accelerated in the wake of it. 
Nations like individuals need vision and goals. 
They have to be precisely identified, which itself 
may indicate the means to reach them. Planning of 
available. resources, coupled with the methodology 
for optimum utilisation to avoid glut in the market, 
maybe commodity market or personnel market, must 
be accorded priority. While framing the Constitution 
of Bharat we clearly envisioned a society which 
we. wanted to set up. As it often happens, the 
recent past provides a motive for the change and 
shapes the events. At the dawn of Independence 
we took stock of the legacies of British rule, its cor- 
roding influence on Indian culture, history, edcua- 
tion, tradition, institutions and philosophy. The 


foreign rulers set up and perpetuated a social order . 


based on religion, caste and class exploitation. The 
guiding consideration of the framers of the Consti- 
tution was to set up a classless, casteless social order 
eschewing exploitation in any form. Taking notice of 
the hierarchical order of society both socially and 
economically, the loadstar fixed for the onward 
movement of the state apparatus was to remove 
points of exploitation such as social hierarchy, eco- 
nomic inequality, the relationship of command and 
obedience, the inequality between the affluent and 
the down-trodden, etc. This promise of millennium 
was to be achieved by investment in manpower. Ex- 
pansicn of education which was rightly treated asa 
social overhead in a developing country was assigned 
high priority. One can visualise the phenomenal 
growth with the enrolment of around 3.15 million 
in 120 universities, and unemployed graduates were 


stated to be 1.77 million at the end of 1983. Yetina _ 


country of 700 million of population a genuine con- 
cern is felt over the pace of growth of university 
education. Since the Radhakrishan Commissign’s 
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report in 1948-49, suggestions have been offered for 
restructuring the admission of students of univer- 
sities. Would that be a step in the right direction? 
Can one subscribe to the outcome of failure in plan- 
ning by taking easy recourse that a degree was not 
really necessary for filling in posts at the middle and 
lower levels? 

What were the goals of higher education that the 
planners had in view? On laying down the infra- 
structure of industrial expansion with emphasis on 
heavy industry coupled with the implementation of 
the promise of Article 47, leading to speedy expan- 
sion of health services, the process of setting up 
of engineering and medical colleges accelerated. 
Coupled with this was the constitutional obligation 
of making provision within the time-bound pro- 
gramme of 10 years from the commencement of 
the Constitution for free and compulsory education 
for children until they complete the age of 14 years. 
The Constitutional mandate of free compulsory 
primary education after three and a half decades of 
the advent of Independence is far from being achiev- 
ed inasmuch asin the Seventh Plan period provi- 
sion is to be made for additional enrolment of 
16 million children by 1990. A further provision has 
been made for retention after enrolment so that 
children attain the basic learning objectives. Now 
while falling far short of the targets there is still a 
glut in the centres of higher education. The errors 
can be attributed to defective planning and lack of 
vision. At one stage,a large number of qualified 
engineering graduates found it impossible to get 
employed. The law of demand and supply could not 
be wished away. Plan targets and admission to 
university education have to be corelated. Fixed 
number of seats are allotted to each college irrespec- 
tive of the requirements of qualified people emerg- 
ing from that discipline. If planned targets are fixed 
in advance, then demands have to be co-related to 
the targets. This situation is unavoidable so Jong as 
a university degree is considered qualifying for 
service., 

The outcome of this unplanned development still 
stares in the eyes when it is pointed out that the 
number of engineering graduates produced annually 
in India asa ratio ofits manufacturing process is 
almost eight times that in USA and ten times that 
in UK. The inescapable conclusion is that we are 
producing more in almost all disciplines than we 
can absorb. The end-product is educated unemploy- 
ment with all its bitter consequences. As if this is 
not sufficiently distressing, there is a, recent move- 
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ment towards setting up ofprivate engineering and 
medical colleges. 
In.the field of liberal arts, the situation has 
reached a point of no return. Setting up of colleges 
became a lucrative business both for providing and 
for controlling educated persons by doling out un- 
derpaid jobs. Asa spill-over'of non-absorption of 
average SSC pass students in vocational courses, the 
arts, science and later on commerce colleges proli- 
ferated so fast both in urban and rural areas thata 
good number of them were mostly ill-equipped and 


manned by teachers whose competence to teach was . 


questionable. Students studying in these colleges, 
all affiliated to one university, were tested for 
knowledge by a common minimum standard with 
the threat looming large that a slightly difficult paper 
may provoke the examinees to leave the examination 
hall; the resultant disorder provided an easy escape 
route for the university to grant mass promotion 
without examination. ; 

Was the university meant to be an instrumentality 
for producing clerical labour? Foreign rulers- in 
order to perpetuate their hold introduced liberal 
‘arts- education with twin ulterior motives: (i) to 
expose the students to Western literature eulogising 
everything Western, simultaneously depicting every- 
thing Eastern as backward, reactionary, more or less 
despicable, and (ii) making cheaply available loyalists 
for service in lower echelons of administration. With 
the industrial revolution sweeping the country, it 
was accompanied by what Harry Braverman says 
‘the growth of purely clerical industries in India’. 
I quote: l 

“The ‘mode of labour’ in purely clerical industry is pre- 

eminently clerical: that is, below the managerial level,, the 

labour consists entirely of clerks who work in offices and 
_ service workers who clean the offices.”’ (H. Braverman, 
Labour and Monopoly Capital: The Degradation of Work in 
the Twentieth Century, p 298; 1979). p 
. “In clerical industry”, Harry Braverman includes Bank, 
credit agencies, insurance companies, law offices, advertis- 
ing agencies, publishing industries, travel and employment 
agencies and Government offices. Underlying the growth 
' of clerical industries are two principal conclusions, ‘which 
capitalism finds irresistible, regardless of their consequences 
of humanity,: the. ‘first is that the labour of educated or 
better-paid persons should never be ‘wasted’ on matters 
that can be accomplished for them by others of lesser 
training. The second is that those of little or no special 
training are superior for the performance of routine work 

‘in the first place because they ‘can always be purchased at 

an easy rate’ and in the second place because, undistracted 

by too much in their brains, they will perform routine 
work more correctly and faithfully.” (ibid) 


Professor Upendra Baxi, Vice-Chancellor of South 
Gujarat University, in a thought-provoking albeit 
controversial article pointed out that: “both state 
capitalism and private capitalism combined to 
generate ever-increasing need for clerical labour 


which the university systems are producing and re-. 


producing. This must be one,principal reason why 
aspirations for levels of excellence in general educa- 
tion have become difficult‘even to cogent articulation 
within university systems.” (Upendra Baxi: “Extrem- 
ism Against Excellence’, in Mainstream, Twenty- 


second Annual Number, 1984, p 20.) In his analysis ' 


he says that “it has become increasingly difficult to 
reorganise teaching and learning processes inside the 
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stark reality by’ turning a blind eye to it. 


a 


class rooms, laboratories and libraries. If the would- 


- be graduate’s ultimate destiny is a clerical career — 


this ghostly form of production marked by ‘the 
progressive elimination of thought’ from the site of 
work — the academic will of the teacher and the 
taught must alike dwindle to that kind of academic 
routine which equips people to accustom*themselves 
to a life and culture where the brain is ultimately 
used ‘as the equivalent of the hand of the detail 
worker in production.’ The university systems, in- 
cluding teachers, thus adjust to becoming themselves 
a part of an ensemble of clerical institutions. The 
university bureaucracy is by itself a clerical industry 
which provides the environment for the production, 
distribution, exchange and consumption of know- 
ledge. The entire process of learning and knowing 
thus occurs within clerical institutions and cultures, 


and is enslaved by it” (Ibid; p. 20-21.) Rather a 


very depressing, albeit a very realistic picture. 

Once it is ‘conceded that there is no real demand 
for a large number of university graduates on the 
condition of de-linking degree from job, there is no 
external check on their quality by the users. The 
degree itself is taken as proof of the skill which the 
degree would prima facie certify that the holder had. 

Unemployment, poverty and inequality are ack- 


nowledged to be related phenomena, so that any 


failure on any front would disastrously affect actions 
by co-related fronts. Yet unmindful of that every 
year we turn out a large number of graduates who 
cannot be absorbed because the job expansion is 
not co-related and the dearth of skilled employees 
is actually felt. This is the paradox. In a case before 
the Supreme Court for the post of a part-time 
teacher in a secondary school with a fixed salary of 
Rs 500 p.m., MAs, M. Phils and Ph. Ds were waiting 
in a ‘queue to get in; and these secondary schools 
are managed. by money-bags, most of them uncultur- 
ed and semi-literate if not illiterate, and it merely 
feeds their ego that such highly educated persons 
crawl before them for petty jobs. 

Did we restructure university education to suit 
Republican India? Some old irrelevant courses, some 
old worn-out methods of teaching, still not replaced 
by modern methods ‘of imparting knowledge are 
some of the causes for the present malaise. But above 
all the question’of discipline is assuming frightful 
dimensions. Today the chasm between the students, 
teachers and the university) authorities has almost 
become unbridgeable. Their interests ordinarily 
should have converged; but there is confrontation 
amongst them. And in case of teachers both the domi- 
nant class and subordinate class, teachers’ unions al- 
most operating on the lines of non-professional trade 
unions more or less sustained by demands for improv- 
ing their conditions of service, they have nothing 
to their credit by way of suggestion or an attempt 
to improve the quality of teaching. Disrespect inter 
se, disenchantment with each other’s capacity and 


devaluation of the degree have led to a situation © 


which defies description. One cannot wish away the 


The 
phoney demand of academic freedom in the context 
of present-day situation cannot pull wool over eyes. 
The familiar picture that emerges is marked by 


` l 


moral decay, spiritual atrophy, intellectual disho- 
nesty and collective demoralisation. There is 
degeneration in every walk of life. Our society is 
being increasingly dominated by moral lepers, reli- 
gious humbugs, academic salesmen, intellectual 
hirelings and political swindlers. If on becoming a 
Republic, had we fallen back on our rich heritage 
and introduced in our centres of higher learning our 
own Value system as re-interpreted by Vivekananda 
or Mahatma Gandhi, probably the chasm would not 
have occurred or at any rate would have been 
manageable. Reading of Chaucer or Shakespeare is 
hardly helpful in this behalf. Either Shankaracharya, 
Aurobindo, Vivekananda or Mahatma Gandhi alone 
can help in this behalf, and our callous indifference 
to this basic requirement has. made the task more 
difficult to accomplish. 

It is recognised on all hands that the existing 
education system in its contents and processes has 
bécome dysfunctional to the requirements of the 
country and is in need of radical changes. Mere 
expansion of existing „structures, models, methodo- 
logies and institutions is not likely to serve the 
country’s needs. Educational reforms and renova- 
tion aimed at introducing and reinforcing new 
patterns and designs of education that are flexible 
and varying, relevant and linked to widely diverse 
local culture and social environments, will have to 
be taken in hand. The emphasis should be on inno- 
‘vation, on low-cost alternatives and societal involve- 
ment, all aimed towards linking education effectively 
to the needs of the people, to employment, and to 
development. The reforms should aim at continuous 
improvement of standards at all levels, and even 
more importantly, at greater equity. (Zhe Approach 
to the Seventh Five-Year Plan: 1985-90, p 21) 

Often enough it is said that the critic who does not 
suggest an alternative plays a negative role in that 
he normally creates disaffection towards the existing 
system without any attempt at providing remedial 
costructive alternatives. Ido not pretend to be an 
expert on education. I had a short stint as a 
member of the Senate of M.S. University, Baroda. 
I grazed past for a short time, the administrative 
set-up of a nucleus of colleges. It gave me 
some insight into the problem. In the same 
nucleus there were colleges preparing students for 
the same degree course; but in one merit was the 
only criterion for admission, 
the commercial approach of filling in seats to the 
permissible limit and even occasionally beyond. Both 
the colleges under the same administrative set-up for 


, the purpose of governance catered to two different 


classes of students: one in pursuit of excellence and 
the other far below average; and the students of both 
the colleges appeared at the examination conducted 
by: the same university for all students. Does this 
situation cater to providing an island of excellence in 
the field of higher education? To cater to the needs 
of average students, bad faculty is often selected 
because the college administration is under little or 
no academic pressure from the students. The end- 
product is hardly acceptable to society. The vicious 
circle rotates inasmuch as the college administration 
caters to bad faculty. The student in turn receives 
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and in another. 


poor instruction and the community does not 
perceive the need for product of such selection. This 
lowering of standards is a natural response to the 
demands of the system. (“‘Travels of Higher 
Education” by Dinesh Mohan: Times of India, 
November 8, 1984.) 

It is time to completely disassociate purpose of 
university education from what it was till Indepen- 
dence. Demand for higher education should not 
permit devaluation of centres of higher education. 
If the university was not to prepare clerical labour, 
it must inevitably, therefore, be centres for excellence 
in various disciplines. One may not cling to 
wisdom-for-wisdom’s-sake dogma; but university 
education system must encourage writing of papers 
and theses for advancement towards hitherto un- 
known horizons. That it is notso is not opento 
question. Ph D thesis has become an item in com- 
modity market. One member of the Medical 
Council of India suspects that upto 80 per cent of 
MS theses in Medicine may be based on fraudulent 
data and the director of a national laboratory 
claims that he does not examine most Ph.D. theses, 
because he believes that results in about 70 per cent 
of them cannot be replicated. In order to arrest 
entry of average students into colleges not for learn- 
ing but in the absence of any other alternative of a 
certificate for service, it is absolutely necessary that 
high, school education must undergo a qualitative 
and quantitative change. This would provide a 
bottleneck for students seeking education to colleges, 
which must be only on merit. Once such meritorious, 
serious-minded students enter the portals of the 
university, dedication to the Work will without any- 
thing more solve the problem of discipline. The 
Situation is likely to undergo a sea change which 
will permit a fresh evaluation of university educa- 
tion. The harsh law of demand and supply, though 
it cannot be wished away, may be held in check. 
Planning targets and admission must be scientifically 
co-related. This, to some extent, would help in 
reducing educated unemployment, one sole cause of 
frustration and depression to society. 

Every nation must have a continuity with its heri- 
tage. There must be a living link between the 
ancient and the modern. To avoid generation gap 
as also to impress young generation with past great- 
ness, there must be blending of the ancient with the 
modern. That which is useless and irrelevant or 
accepted for want of better understanding must be 
discarded. This requires a sort of a national 
perspective, and knowledge of national perspective 
must be made compulsory for all disciplines so that 
a uniform and binding culture. develops even 


amongst persons belonging to different avocations. 


The sky is overcast, the atmosphere is gloomy, 
depression and frustration have overtaken our 
present young generation; but we cannot lose heart. 
While we pray with Cardinal Newman, ‘Lead 
kindly light, Lead,’ I conclude by saying: Tamso 
ma jyotirgamaya.U]) 


(This contribution is the text, slightly abridged, of the Convo- 
cation Address delivered by Justice Desai at Gujarat 
University). 
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Indian Planning : Some Perspectives 


V.K.R.V. RAO 


Te economic outlook before the country on the 

eve of the Seventh Plan is certainly more promis- 
ing than it has been earlier. The Sixth Plan target 
of NDP ‘growth is likely to be fulfilled in spite of 
the substantial transfer expenditure that has been 
made for poverty alleviation programmes and fulfil- 
ment of minimum basic needs and the continuing 
difficulties we still have in the working of our infras- 
tructural sector. We have been able to finance our 
imports and refrain from drawing on the’ third 
instalment of IMF extended facility, and our reserves 
of foreign exchange continues to remain at substan- 
tial levels. There has also been some improvement 
in the poverty situation and the economic conditions 
of the Scheduled Castes and other backward classes. 
The middle class continues to grow in substantial 
numbers and quite a few of them in affluence, thanks 
to the Green Revolution, small industries, service 
occupations, and Government assistance. A large 
share of this is due to the substantial growth in 
agricultural production and domestic crude oil, but 
industrial production has also started picking up 
and service occupations are expanding in scope and 
number of people employed. 

Some eminent non-official economists have also 
been drawing attention to the positive features on 
the Indian economic scene and balancing the 
generally gloomy view regarding the Indian economy 
entertained in academic circles. Inflation of course 
still persists, but it has not got out of hand and 
does not compare badly with inflation in the rest of 
the world, both developing and developed. The 
Seventh Plan has projected a massive Plan outlay in 
both the public and private sectors, but set the target 
of growth at a modest 5.2 per cent to take care of 
the trade-off in poverty alleviation and social service 
programmes. Altogether, economic growth pros- 
pects are far from gloomy for the next five years and 
beyond. 

At this stage, one may look at the perspective, 
which means taking a mental view of the total 
picture and the consistency and proportions of its 
component parts. The king-pin of the picture is 
agricultural production;. especially foodgrains to 
meet the needs of the increase in population and in 
projected employment, and of raw materials to meet 
the requirements of increase in industrialisation. 
Agricultural prospects are good in view of the 
strategy followed and to be continued in regard to 
key inputs and research and extension to the vast 
areas which have remained outside their pale so far 
especially the eastern region) and the determined 
attempt that is to be made for stepping up the pro- 
ductivity of drought areas and rain-dependent areas 
by suitable adjustments in agricultural technology, 
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crop planning and deliveries of inputs. 

But how much of all this is going to result in an 
increase in employment in numbers, besides dimini- 
shing or eliminating under-employment in family 
labour, is a more difficult question to answer. Even 
in the case of agricultural labour many of whom are 
today ander-employed except during sowing and 
harvesting seasons, the rural employment created by 
increase in agricultural production may only mean 
providing them with fuller employment rather than 
giving employment to the currently wholly unemp- 
loyed or fresh additions to the labour force. And 
the additions to the labour force will be numbering 
many millions during the Seventh Plan period. In 
any case, the number of persons who are now get- 


-ting employment in agriculture either as family 


labour or paid employees is much too large for 
giving the country a healthy occupational structure 
and a high per capita income. In spite of increases 
brought about by the application of science and 
technology and modern inputs, it will not bring 
them anywhere near par with their non-agricultural 
counter-parts in urban areas. At the same time, 
persons engaged in non-agricultural activities in 
rural areas, artisans and household industrial work- 
ers, do not get the multiplier benefits of increase 
of agricultural income which gets siphoned off into 
urban areas and leaves them with a poor local 
market and a low per capita income, except for 
service occupations (mostly official) and trade which 
gives a better income. 

The Plan strategy is to provide additional emp- 
loyment in activities allied to agriculture for marginal 
cultivators and agricultural labourers who are below 
the poverty line, especially those who belong to the 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes or other backward 
classes. This is the major thrust behind the integ- 
rated rural development programme and its making 
available to them chosen productive assets on a 
subsidy and concessional loan basis. In actual fact, 
the better-off farmers also take to such activities for 
increasing their income and are in a better position 
to do so because of their agricultural assets. There 
is also a considerable leakage and maldistribution 
of these assets which are taken advantage of by them 
and service occupations. Even the poor who get 
these assets are not able to operate them because of 
absence of needed skills, needed inputs and comple- 
mentary services, with the result that many of them 
end up by selling the assets to more viable users. 
There is also no serious or integrated attempt to 
increase the supply of these transferable assets so 
that the same asset posses through many hands like 
the celebrated buffalo which is the subject of a 
number of transactions and brings about a subs- 
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tantial magnification in the number of’ beneficiaries. 
Part of the fault lies in the individual approach to 
intended beneficiaries, the power structure of the 
local bureaucracy, absence of democratic decentral- 


isation, and lack of organisation on the part of the: 


oor. 

i That is why the Seventh Plan paper stresses the 
need for substituting the present individual approach 
by “group ventures and collective action to protect 
the beneficiaries from the adverse operation of 
market forces whether on the supply of inputs or. 
the sale of their produce”. They also agree that 
poverty can be removed only by the extent to which 
the poor themselves become conscious, improve their 
education and capabilities, and get organised and 
assert themselves. How all this will be done in the 
present socio-economic context and power structure 
is a different matter. For this purpose, as well as 
fulfilment of other local developmental objectives, 
the Plan paper recommends decentralisation of 
planning to the district level and subsequently to 
the block level and that State Governments should 
set apart Plan outlays for the schemes and pro- 
grammes to be planned and implemented at the 
district level and encourage planning with public 
participation at the district level for such schemes 
and programmes. Personally I am convinced 
about the imperative need for decentralisation 
and participation in planning and implementation 
for local development. But there still remains the 
problem of the current power structure and the 
socio-economic milieu and how it can be changed in 
the needed direction. 


APART from the programme of increasing agricul- 
tural productivity for increasing production, income 
and employment in agriculture, and providing 
income generating activities through activities allied 
to agriculture by making productive assets available 
to the weaker sections of the agricultural popula- 
tion, the ongoing employment programmes will be 
continued and expanded for specified weaker sections 
of the people. Employment schemes will aim at the 
creation of durable assets presumably in the realm 
of infrastructural facilities and skill formation and 
are expected to generate permanent and continuing 
employment with: progressively increasing income 
levels. The permanent employment generated will 
obviously be much less than that accompanying the 
work or the creation of these facilities, being largely 
concerned with maintenance. But employment 
opportunities in the private sector will increase. And 


schemes for promoting self-employment and some ' 


accompanying wage employment in economically 
viable activities are expected to be backed by the 
needed training, credit, marketing and organisational 
linkages. l , 
All this requires a great deal of managerial skill 
on the part of the governmental machinery and Plan- 
implementing organisation, and these skills have to 
be result-oriented and not subject to politically 
motivated populist pressures such as are now being 
- witnessed in the disbursement of credit to the weaker 
sections. by the nationalised banking system. Whether 
such managerial skill will be recruited and then allow- 
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ed function is difficult to visualise in the current socio- 
economic and political context. The advantage of 
nationalised banking is that unlike the money-lender 
who is only interested in acquiring ownership of the 
borrower’s land or. his bonded labour, and tradi- 
tional banking which is satisfied with its safe 
margin of security behind its loans, developmental 
banking is result-oriented in its loan operations and 
looks to increased production and marketing for the 
payment of interest and the recovery of its loan. 
Coordinating its work with that of long-term finan- 
cial institutions, it is located in the private sector, 
it works on a profit incentive which gets identified 
with increased production and productivity and 
proper utilisation and prompt servicing and repay- 
ment of its loans. 

But its disadvantage is that it is not concerned 
with social justice or the uplift of weaker sections 
and leads to an accentuation of inequality and a 
strengthening of the vested interests in society. -If 
they are brought into the public sector by nationali- 
sation, their operations can be tied in with national 
goals, national priorities, social justice and uplift of 
the weaker sections. And itis nationalisation that 
has enabled banking and its credit mechanism to 
service the priority sectors and sections of the popu- 
lation. But its success in terms of the desired results 
does not depend only on credit availability. It also 
depends upon the loanee’s ability to absorb credit, 
the technical or skill ingredient to use it properly, 
and the determination to use it. It is difficult to 
implement these conditions in the absence of the 
necessary social and political atmosphere in the 
country and both official and popular disregard for 
basic economic considerations. 

A cardinal feature of employment generation 
schemes is the extended use of labour-intensive 
technology. Apart from agriculture, where it is also. 
linked“ with the application of modern science and 
technology, the main fields where it can operate 
would have to be in the non-agricultural sector. The 
non-agricultural sector would cover transport, com- 
munications, industry, construction and service 
occupations, Generally speaking, labour-intensive 
technology leads to a high-cost economy, as the 
value added per unit of labour largely depending 
upon labour alone forits productivity is much less 
than when itis associated with the use -of capital 
equipment. os 

There are of course certain areas where labour- 
oriented production is not possible at all at any 
tolerable level of cost or quality or standardisation. 
But there are some others where labour, without the 
use Of high cost equipment, can produce output 
which is economically viable; and these would largely 
be found in service occupations such as trade, small- 
scale transport personally owned and operated by 
the worker, administration, professions and social 
service. In the case of construction, especially hous- 
ing, use of locally available or producible building 
materials would increase employment generation 
without raising costs, while in urban areas, use of 
traditional materials such as lime, stone and sun- 
baked bricks instead of cement and steel and using 
an appropriate technology would also lead to cost 


reduction, increase in demand and larger employ- 
ment. Even in the case of industrial, business and 
official buildings, use of an intermediate technology 
instead of modern and sophisticated technology 
may well lead to increase in employment without 
affecting quality of service or cost increase, except 
that they may require more of maintenance and more 
frequent replacement, which in turn can also lead 
to a larger increase in the number and permanency 
of employment in construction. An example has to 
be set by the leading sections of consumers of cons- 
truction activity such as Government, industry and 
affluent individuals. 

Intermediate technology which will save on capital 
and increase the use of labour has become a major 
factor, however, only when more funds are spent 
on research in its various possibilities, more incen- 
fives are provided not merely monetary but in 
socially and nationally applauded distinction. Apart 
from such appropriate technology, in the case of all 
_ other sectors mentioned earlier for labour-intensive 

production, a great deal of skill formation is requir- 
ed. The production of skill formation is itself a 
large employment generation acitivity extending 
over the vast service fields of education, health, 
nutrition, family and child welfare, and other fields 
of social welfare covering the physically and other- 
wise handicapped sections of the community. The 
important thing to note however is that such skill 
formation activity should not merely be looked at 
as aggregates of numbers employed, but must be 
specially accompanied by quality and efficiency. The 


skill formation industry, especially education and 
training, is the capital goods sector of human 
resource development and should be built as centres 
of excellence, as any deficiency it has produces large 
multiplier effect of an adverse kind on the vast num- 
bers to whom it caters in the supply of skills. 


THE NEED for taking a total view becomes even 
more necessary when we realise that we cannot 
escape the forces of modernisation in the economic 
field. The approach paper is quite right when it 
says that India cannot stay behind in crucial areas 
of high technology where fast growth is taking 
place. Norcan the country not keep trying for 
technological advance in all sectors of its economy. 
We are an open society and not an autarchical 
society. In any case, communication, travel and 
scientific advance have brought the world so much 
together that no nation can escape the pull of 
changing conditions and objectives. Inter-dependence 
has increased and a new and wider meaning has to 
be given to the concept of self-reliance not only in 
its literal sense of import substitution but also in 
terms of imports of technology and equipment and 
adapting them to meet our special requirements and 
resources and going in for foreign collaboration 
and export promotion to finance our import 
requirements. 

However a fresh look will have to be taken at our 
domestic resources and capital equipment and in 
science and technology, and imports should be a 
stimulant for their use and growth and not a 
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deterrent. There will have to be judicious mix of 
both import substitution and expanding imports 
getting foreign technology and indigenising it along 
with a development of ‘domestic technology, and 
increasing our competitive exports for financing our 
imports and securing cost reduction in the domestic 
economy. All this will mean a great deal of capital 
investment, not only for replacing old and anti- 
quated equipment in existing industries and infra- 
structural facilities but also for introducing modern 
equipment in new industries. Capital intensity will 
have to increase in modern industry and infra- 
structure, and, if efficiency implemented, lead to 
cost reduction accompanied by .a substantial 
increase in production, but not in the direct genera- 
tion of any large addition to employment. 

If capital intensity and modern technology are 
used to produce inputs and services for the employ- 
ment-generating sectors in the economy, it will get 
coordinated with the national objective of maxi- 
mising employment. But to the extent it is used for 
the production of mass consumption goods, it will 
come in the way of the marketability of similar 
goods produced by the employment-generating 
sectors of the economy with their low capital inten- 
sity and inferior technology. And we may have to 
resort to reservations of market, subsidies, differential 
taxes, restraints on capacity of individual units and 
the like to secure the coexistence of capital intensive 
superior technologies and labour intensive inferior 
technologies in the same line of production. 
also likely to lead to sweated labour and low wages 
in the labour-intensive sectors, while at the same 
time it may result in high wages and in high profits 
in the capital-intensive sector. It may also lead to 
evasion of restrictive regulations, unreported pro- 
duction, tax evasion and proliferation of black 
“money. ` 

The strain imposed by capital-intensive projects 
on inadequate national resources both of domestic 
currency and foreign exchange will lead to high 
interest rates, high’ taxation and evasion, deficit 
financing, expensive commercial borrowing from 
abroad and large concessions on foreign remittances 
and non-resident accounts, all of which will fuel 
inflation and make it a continuing factor in the 
Indian economy. It may also mecessitate a much 
larger resort to foreign collaboration for the import 
of both capital and technology.. And foreign 
collaboration wili bring with it also an increase in 
inequality in domestic incomes and in consumerist 
life styles. There will also be more pressure on 
export promotion with subsidies, tax concessions 
and other concessions and making it a privileged 
sector in the economy, with a resulting increase in 
domestic inequalities and life styles. It may also 
lead to an unhealthy draft on domestically needed 
supplies and result in shortages and inflation. The 
stress on tourist promotion and hotel and other 
facilities for the use of presumably well-to-do foreign 
consumers is also having its effect on consumerist 
life styles and domestic inequalities. 

These are not just dismal forebodings but can 
actually be seen at work on the Indian scene; and 
they are likely to grow. And yet we cannot escape 
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modernisation of technology or the use of capital- 
intensive production. We are an open society with 
a desire for a high rate of economic growth and a 
rise in our international status. Security consider- 
ations also require the use of modern technology 
and equipment. India cannot afford to have a 
bullock-cart economy. And yet we have to go in 
for a deliberate policy for sustaining and expanding 
a labour-intensive technology for generating massive 
employment because of our large population and 
surpius of unemployed, under-employed, and poor 
productivity of employed labour power. ` At the 
same time we have to go in for modern technology 
and capital-intensive productive processes. The 
two have to coexist and we have to stimulate their 
growth, and, hopefully, in a viable and non-com- 
petitive manner and without accentuating inequality 
in domestic incomes and life styles. This is a major 
problem of, Indian economic growth with social 
justice and it still remains to be solved. 

I had indicated earlier that there is no other 
secure way of increasing exports than to make our 
manufacturers more competitive in cost, quality and 
market suitability. And this means use of modern 
technology, capital-intensive equipment, and pro- 
bably large-scale production. Setting up an eXport 
sector with these advantages and insulating it from 
the rest of the economy is not a feasible proposition 
from the long-term point of view, apart from the 
social fall-out that accompanies it.by setting up 
another privileged section in Indian society. Com- 
petitiveness has to extend to all sectors of the Indian 
economy and this has to be in terms of cost, quality 
and marketability. But we are not permitting the 
market mechanism to do this job. Nor can we do 
so, because we have so many social objectives to 
achieve through our regulations and control of the 
economy. Trade-o between social and economic 
considerations are inevitable in a planned economy 
with national economic and social goals; and these 
lead to rules, procedures, licences, regulations and 
other restrictions that lead inevitably to evagions, 
corruption and proliferation of black money, apart 
from productive inefficiency. 

Realisation of these consequences is leading to a 
liberalisation of restrictions and an attempt to re- 
place detailed physical controls by more impersonal 
financial controls. And the repercussion this might 
have on social justice is sought to be met by step- 
ping up special poverty alleviation, employment 
generation and minimum basic needs fulfilment pro- 
grammes. While the last of the three is conceived 
in terms of welfare expenditure as in most developed 
states, the first two are economic in nature and in- 
tended to increase both production and productivity.. 
This is the paradox of India’s planned development, 
simultaneously encouraging two production systems 
in the private sector, one leading to a high level of 
income per person employed and the other toa 
much lower level, though hopefully it is expected to 
take the workers concerned above the poverty line. 
We are simultaneously trying to reduce poverty 
among the many and increase affluence among the 
few. This will certainly not give a socialist orient- 
ation to the economy and it does not appear to be 
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successful in bringing abéut añy significant reduc- 
tion in poverty or increase in the productivity of the 
poor. 


AT THE SAME TIME, the dual development 
policy is leading to an increase in rural-urban income 
disparities and widening the distance between the 
rural and urban dichotomies. The recent stress on 
integrated rural development and rural poverty al- 
leviation programme is all to the good, but to the 


extent itis based only on utilisation of local natural. 


resources and local human skills, it will not stop 
rural migration to urban areas or to swelling the 
ranks of the lumpen proletariat which is already be- 
coming formidable by the educated unemployed and 
the failure of the educational system to match skills, 
discipline and values with increased economic 
_ activity. Some of the rural migrants, those with 
skills or enterprises or motivation or ambition may 
gain, but it will not help their rural brethren to 
escape the poverty trap or remove the’ backwardness 
of rural areas. 

Unless rural and urban development come 
together, and a progressive and not so unequal rural 
urban continuum is made the objective of total 
development, rural poverty will continue and with 
it rural backwardness, and a dual society. The 
stress should be not only on local development with 
local resources, local skills and appropriate science 
and technology but also in bringing urban facilities 
within rural reach and reducing the hiatus between 
urban and rural basic living and cultural facilities. 
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Kerala invites the Industrialists 
to invest in Kerala for rich dividents. 


‘Department of Public Relations; Government of Kerala 


Urbanisation and the establishment of an effectivé 
rural-urban continuum should become an essential 
feature of integrated rural development. 

The current unequal situation as between the well- 
to-do and the poor, and rural and urban areas, is 
aggravated by the unrestricted spread of conspicuous 
consumarist life styles quite out of reach of the vast 
majority of the population. Apart from giving a 
wrong orientation to the production of consumer 
goods and services that do not have a mass 
market, their demonstration effect leads to a 
feeling of mass frustration and adds to the psy- 
chological incidence of poverty. The erosion of 
values that follows affects: both the well-to-do and 
the poor and to the setting up of false goals by both 
these sections of society. Both affluence and poverty 
lead to anerosion of values and their co-existence 
to a compounding of this erosion. We have recognis- 
ed one part of this problem, but not the other. The 
nationwide erosion of values cannot be arrested 
unless there is an end to conspicuous consumption 
and a drastic reduction in the difference between the 
consumer life styles of the few and the many. There 
does seem to be a value rationale behind the saying 
that plain living and high thinking go together. 

Apart from the erosion of values caused by this 
vast disparity in Incomes, wealth and consumerist 
life styles and by urban facilities and rural back- 
wardness, the deterioration is getting widened and 
deepened by the distances that are increasing 
between different groups in our population by the 
corrosive forces of communalism, casteism, linguism 
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and regionalism. Diversity is not leading to a rich- 
ness in unity but to divisiveness and a shared anger 
in separatist identities. The country is getting 
increasingly divided not only in economic terms but 
also in social and cultural terms Dialogue, conci- 
liation and compromise are giving way to self- 
righteousness, rigid postures, and confrontation. 
And intolerance and incipient violence is taking the 
place of tolerance and mutual respect so essential for 
both social harmony and economic uplift for a 
multiple society like ours. What we need is a revival 
of the ideology of positive secularism, emotional 
integration, uplift of the masses, and national inte- 
gration.- But this has to be done on an all-party 
basis and a national consensus. 

There is no doubt that the increase which is cur- 
rently taking place inthe population is having an 
adverse effect on the prospects of both economic 
growth and social justice as well as modernisation. 
The Chinese have recognised this fact and have 
succeeded in bringing about a drastic decline in the 
growth rate of their population and are planning’ to 
have a stable population within two or three decades. 
To the best of my knowledge they have not used 
force for this purpose, but have relied on incen- 
tives, disincentives, public opinion in all locali- 
ties, ideological pressures and use of party cadres. 
I do not see why we should not use a development 
ideology on the basis of a national consensus that 
would link growth and social justice with limitation 
of population, building up social opinion in favour 
of reduced fertility, use of incentives and disincen- 
tives, and not only economic, but also go ahead 
more briskly with health and education measures 
as Kerala has done with such successful results on 
the rate of fertility, which has cut across traditional 
beliefs and prejudices. The success of our develop- 
mental effort in terms of the desired results of growth 
and social justice will be determined to a consider- 
able extent by the success, of our efforts at family 
welfare, family planning and a drastic reduction in 
the birth rate. 


WE ARE a country facing gigantic problems be- 
cause of our late start, immense size and. diversity, 
and the emergence of political independence without 
an economic or social revolution. We took for 
granted the ideology of national integration, posi- 
tive secularism, and social justice and did not 
deliberately build them into the consciousness of the 
people. While parliamentary democracy and periodic 
elections made the people conscious of their rights, 
we failed to make them conscious of their rights, we 
failed to make them conscious of the obligations of 


democratic citizenship and ofa policy of economic - 


growth with social justice. There was no programme 
of either universalisation of literacy or of effective 
skill and value oriented primary and secondary 
education. E 
Elections have been held and majority parties have 
ruled but the result has only been populist economics 
and divisive politics. There has been a steep decline 
jn public morality and a conspicuous increase in 
bribery, corruption and black money. Government 
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has come in a big way into the field of development 
with Plan programmes and outlays, public investment 
and public enterprises. Legislations have been enact- 
ed and institutions set up not only for promoting 
growth but also for'curbing concentration of power, 
alleviating poverty, generating employment and 
securing social justice. But they have failed to 
achieve their basic purpose of either bringing about 
a steep growth in the per capita national income or 
a steep decline in the incidence af poverty or in re- 
ducing inequality in incomes and wealth or in maxi- 
mising employment generation .or in cost, quality 
and marketability of the increased production. ` 
Partly the causes are technical, such as poor manage- 
ment, inadequacies in planning and implementation, 
lack of decentralisation, faults in administration, 
over-important role of bureaucracy, failure of the 
parliamentary process to secure accountability, and 
absence of public participation. But basically the 
failure has been due to the erosion in values and the 
absence of a nationally extensive consciousness of 
the ideology of development for creating a just, 
harmonious and prosperous society and the needed 
behaviour patterns. ae. 

Economic objectives and ethical values go together 
in the kind of development we are seeking; and this 
isa matter of ideological consciousness and behavi- 
our patterns with a value orientation. It is not that 
we are not aware of what these values are; we use 
them in our rhetoric all the time and I can also be 
accused of doing the same — but we fail to accom- 
pany profession with practice. It is not necessarily 


. the fault of individuals but is a part of the national 


scene, because we have not developed the needed 
consciousness of the crucial link between the value 
systern with its reciprocity of rights with obligations 
and the economics of growth with social justice. We 


‘have not donė this either in the persons who operate 


the system or among the people at large who gain or 
suffer by its operation. 

Our planners are making heroic attempts to deal 
with many and diverse problems set by our many 
and often conflicting goals and they are trying to do 
so piece-meal, which is not backed by the needed 
integration, which a national consciousness of deve- 
lopment ideology would have given them. It is this 
which is the missing link which fails to give Indian 
planning its total perspective. To be effective, the 
value system has to permeate the nation as a whole 
and those who operate it, including all the political 
parties. What is needed is a national conscientisation 
of the relevance of values to development and its 
translation into national behaviour patterns.. 

All this is easier said than done. And no one can 
blame the Planning. Commission for not doing it. 
But today we have the most powerful instruments in 
human history for communication which can impart 
knowledge and information to vast masses of people 
even if they are illiterate, reach their minds, touch 
their hearts, get imbedded in their consciousness and 
evoke appropriate behavioural responses. There is 
also. the vast written media of books, journals and 
newspapers that have a subtle but perceptible influence 
on the, consciousness and behaviour pattern of their 
readers. Then of course there is the whole educational 


e 
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system from its pre-primary to the post-doctoral re- 
search stage which can exert a profound infiuence on 
consciousness and lay the foundations for behaviour 
patterns; and this is especially true at the earlier 
stages of education in tune with the popular saying 
that the child is the fathef of man. Once values are 
placed into consciousness and get embedded into the 
sub-conscious, this influence becomes a matter of 


- habit and social approval. 


I know that education and, more so, communi- 
cation can be misused, but even this will not be used 
openly to attack the value system, which is a matter 
of universal heritage. In any case, education and 


‚communication fall within the ambit of planning, 


Plan outlays and Plan programmes. They can be 
linked up more specifically. with value orientation 
and developmental ideology, given larger funds and 
higher priorities, and help to create a national 
consciousness of development ideology and spiritual 
revolution that will establish the value system in our 
developmental process and revive the best in our 
national heritage with a suitable admixture of the 
best from the development experience abroad. 


I SHALL conclude by making a few brief remarks 
on what the educational system can do in the matter. 
And what I shall be saying is equally applicable to 
audio-visual and other forms of modern communi- 
cation. 

It is not only in the production of skills that will 
generate and sustain employment or in the dissemi- 
nation of modern knowledge that our extensive 
educational and training complex needs a compre- 
hensive new look. It has also got to be looked at, as 
Swami Vivekananda reminded us so often, as a man- 


making, character-building and value-oriented instru- ° 


ment of human resource development. It must help 
in producing a culture .of self-respect and self- 
reliance, the discipline that is necessary for produc- 
tive employment and pride in one’s work and its 
quality. 

In an unequal society such as ours, with the many 
poor and the few well-off or affluent, it must produce 
a social awareness on the part of the few of the lot 
of the many, and on the part of the many of what 
they can themselves cotribute for an improvement 
in their condition. The well-off have to learn that 
their own welfare is dependent on the welfare of the 
many who are not well-off, and have to share with 
them what they have not only by their payment of 
taxes to Government for social expenditure but also 
in their occupational and private activity. The 
pattern of their consumption should not be cons- 
picuous or vulgar or anti-social or productive of 
frustration or futile longings on the part of the 
masses. Plain and simple living need not only be 
associated with paucity of resources; it could also be 
a proud accompaniment of those who can afford a 
rich and conspicuous life style of personal consump- 
tion expenditure. For the many who cannot afford 
an accepted minimum style of living and are below 
the poverty line, education should motivate them 
to take the fullest advantage of the facilities they get 
to improve their skills and efficiency for their self- 
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respect and self-reliance. At the same time, it should 
instill in them the need for their unity and collective 
discipline to enable them to better their condi- 
tions. 

Work ethic and credit ethic is as important for the 
poor as it is for the well-to-do. In fact, it is even 
more important for the poor if they want to take 
full advantage of the special facilities now being 
opened to them to get rid of their poverty and rise 
in their social and economic status. 


In a parlimentary democracy based on adult 
franchise as we have in India, a great deal of edu- 
cation is also needed in what is required for its 
efficient working. Considerations of caste and 
creed should have no place in determining voting 
behaviour. Political morality and actual perfor- 
mance, whether in power or in the opposition, 
should be the criteria and not populist promises nor 
appeals to factionalist prejudices. 


All this is not easy even in longstanding and 
educated democracies. Itis much more difficult in 
India with its vast illiteracy, its traditional pre- 
judicies, its multiplicity of separatist groupings, 
and the abject poverty of many of its people. But 
that is all the more reason why the people have to 
be educated in the meaning and obligations of 
democratic citizenship. 


Then again, in a multi-religious society like India, 
the inculcation of positive secularism is a must; 
and this has to be done not only at the adult stage 
but right from the beginning of primary education. 
Superstition and inactivity has also to be exposed, 
a scientific temper and a rational approach encou- 
raged, environmental and ecological awareness 
created, and a sense of national identity stimulated. 
The education imparted must also take account of 
modern developments in knowledge and extending 
control over nature. 


All this may seem an over-burdening of the edu- 
cational system, but the education I am talking 
about includes not only formal education but also 
informal education, adult education and all the 
audio-visual media that wield so much influence on 
the people. It also covers the code of conduct of 
persons in power or status or influence and their 
capacity for setting examples in social and political 
morality. All these exhortations sound like idea- 
list dreams or like wasteful sermonising, but we can 
nevertheless not ignore the role of the value system 
if we want to realise the totality of planning in 
securing for the country both economic growth and 
social justice. 


I have referred elsewhere to the prophetic state- 
ment that where there is no vision, people perish. 
In the context of Indian planning, I would like to 
add that where the value system is in shambles and 
there is no attempt to link ethical and social norms 
of conduct with development, there is but little 
hope of our being able to build a good and non- 
violent society of the kind that Mahatma Gandhi 
dreamed of when he headed the struggle for Indian 
independence. 


(Lecture delivered by Dr Rao at the Southern Regional 
Centre, ICSSR, last month.) 
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Human Ecology and Child Development 
P.C JOSHI 


AS a student of the Lucknow School of Economics 

and Sociology during the late forties and early 
fifties, I was introduced to the theme of human 
ecology by my distinguished teacher, Prof. Radha 
Kamal Mukherjee. In recent years this concept of 
human ecology and of ,the ecological and environ- 
‘mental dimensions of development has come to us 
in a big way from the Western world. Yet we have 
forgotten a thinker like Prof. R.K. Mukherjee, who 
was much ahead of his times. He contributed serious 
studies on this theme. Man and His Habitation: A 
Study in Social Ecology”? was-his first book written 
in 1939. Thereafter followed three other books 
entitled Regional Ecology, Regional Sociology and 
Regional Balance of Man. 

It is noteworthy that the introduction to the first 
monumental work was contributed by one of the 
greatest biologists that India has ever produced, 
Prof Birbal Sahni, the then Head of the Department 
of Biology of Lucknow University. Prof. Sahni 
takes note of the barriers created between the social 
scientists studying society and the scientists studying | 
nature. He wants that these barriers must be broken 
in order to evolve an integrated approach for study- 
ing man in the context of nature and nature in the 
context of human activity. Without such an inte- 
grated approach, the scientists will be poor in their 
understanding of nature and the social scientists will 
be poor in their understanding of man. 

Icome from Almora, ahill district of Uttar 
Pradesh inthe Himalayan region of India. I was 
born in a Himalayan village in 1928 when the whole 
infrastructure of modern transport and communi- 
cation was unknown to us. People went from one 
place to another by foot and they had immense 
capacity to cover long distances this way. It never 
occurred to them at that time that one could be 
handicapped for lack of transport. o 

Thanks tọ lack of transport and communication, 
this region a ee and retained for the longest 
period a predominantly pre-commercial society and 
a pre-commercial civilisation. Having known a 
natural economy and a natural society from personal 
experience, I am able perhaps to appraise in a better 
way the gaims as well as the costs of modernisation. . 
I can assess better the consequences of technologi- 
cal intervention in ecology and in the environment 
' inherited from nature. In the pre-commercial society 
of those days in Almora some buying and selling 
did take place; but that society did not revolve 
round buying and selling. Milk, fruits, water and 
other goods were like free goods of nature shared 
among members of the community. I have seen the 


_ process of transition from this natural economy to 


various forms of the market economy. 

Thanks to the influence of Wordsworth, Keats 
and Shelley and even our own Hindi poets like Pant, 
Prasad and Nirala, we were tremendously fascinated 
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by the beauty of nature. I went out early in the 
morning just to have a view of the dawn; I reached 
a high peak which commanded a view of the 
Himalayas and then I watched the falling of the first 
rays of the sun on the snows and the slow change of 
colours. For a modern child green is only green 
but through long observation, I discovered many 
shades of green, blue and red. Similarly I knew 
that the sun’s rays are not just white, but there are 
shades of white, producing many shades when the 
rays fell on flowing water of the springs or on the 
rivulets or on snows. This sensitiveness to the 
changing face of nature brought infinite delight and 
refinement to our lives. And yet we knew that 
nature was not only beautiful and bountiful. We 
also knew the face of nature ‘red in tooth and claw’— 
the destructive face of nature. That is why we must 
not romanticise too much the untamed face of 
nature which at times became cruel and savage. I 
am therefore not a romanticist who bemoans entirely 
the passing of the traditional society and the natural 
economy. I do not criticise and disapprove of 
development because it also, brings destruction. I do 
not criticise the building of roads and communic~- 
ation though they have many destabilising and des- 
tructive consequences. Having known the relatively 
untamed state of nature, I am aware of how un- 
tamed nature tyrannised over human communities 
and very often inflicted death and destruction on a 
massive scale. 

Man’s entire life is based on interaction with 
nature. In fact, man was himself first a part of 
nature. Welearnt from Darwin and others that 
man originated from the ape. There is a famous 
paper by Marx and Engels on the role of labour in 
the transformation from Ape to Man. Now, how 
did ape turn into man, how did man who was a part 
of nature, got differentiated from nature into a 
different species, to such an extent that he developed 
such enormous powers of conquering nature and 
imposing his will on nature and natural environ- 
ment. Man has super-imposed on nature a man-made 
environment. Today we live in a man-made environ- 
ment. I think, therefore, our happiness, our achieve- 
ments and also our difficulties come from the same 
sources: namely, man’s hegemony over the natural 
environment. 

Our achievement comes from this source because 
man is the only animal which, unlike other animals, 
is not just satisfied with accepting the environment 
as given and unalterable. Man does not uncritically 
accept his natural environment. Man alone has 


. developed the capacity to modify and alter this en- 


vironment, to, understand this environment and 
utilise this knowledge for manipulating the forces of 
nature for his own objectives and needs. Man alone 
created even the concept God when he was so afraid 
of nature that he believed that some Great Power 
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was regulating this "Universe, some power existing 
outside him, some power outside nature. Man 
developed religion and magic to control this power 
through prayer or rituals. Now man alone has 
demolished slowly this myth of the super-natural 
regulating the universe ; and man alone discovered 
that nature is a self-regulating system and by under- 
standing the laws of nature he can regulate the 
forces of nature to his advantage. For instance, the 
same water which becomes a menace when it turns 
into a flood becomes a source of prosperity when we 
can use it to our, advantage by converting it into 
electricity. Man earlier mastered the art of lighting 
fire, animal husbandry, cultivation, and he learnt 
many other things. 


The point I wish to emphasise is that the process | 


of taming nature is an irreversible process; it is 
absurd to imagine that we can ever return to the 
pure state of nature and that we can reverse this 
trend of man’s learning to control and manipulate 
the forces of nature to our advantage. It is at the 
same important to note while intelligent inter- 
vention in natural processes brings us happiness, 
- unintelligent, thoughtless intervention in the natural 
environment brings us incalculable harm. It is 
thoughtless intervention which produces the reaction 
that no interference is better than unwise inter- 
ference. But let us not forget that it is not open to 
us any more to go to the pure state of nature. We 
have accepted this challenge of applying scientific 
knowledge and technology to natural processes in 
order : to achieve man’s emancipation from the 
domination of man by natural forces. Learning 
from our mistakes and errors, we should plan 
strategies for better intervention in the natural 
world. We must learn from the Western experience 
and we must intervene in a much better way in the 
remaking of our natural environment. 

It is here that as a late-comer lies our advantages 
over the pioneers. As J.D. Bernal wrote long 
back that in the Western world the environment 
provided by nature has been superseded by the 
environment made by man. The understanding of 
this man-made environment has become so crucial 
that if man does not improve his knowledge of 
this environment adequately, he forces the danger 
_ of being crushed by the powers of his own creation. 
The danger of being annihilated by our own 
creations is not yet our main danger. We still 
_ face the main challenge in termis of coping with 

the problems thrown up by’ the natural environ- 
ment rather than those created by the man-made 
environment. So far as we are concerned, inter- 
ference with nature has not yet proceeded so far 
as to have resulted in the total destruction of our 
natural environment. 

Here lies our opportunity. It is still possible for 
us to create consciousness of environmental pro- 
tection along with reconstruction of our environ- 
ment, to promote a consciousness of guided environ- 


mental change so as to avoid thoughtless destruction 


which took place in many of the Western countries. 
This approach to ecology and environment I learnt 
from Radha Kamal Mukherjee. 


What are the practical conclusions which (Come wane 
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from such. an approach? It means that in many 
urban areas in India, particularly in the metro- 
politan areas, we should preserve a balance between 
man-made environment and natural environment 
so that our children are not deprived of whole- 
some and invigorating contact with nature. We 
must realise that already in cities like Calcutta 
and Bombay destruction of nature has created a 
situation in which children born in these cities 
have no idea of what natural environment is. 
Children get up in the morning with deafening noise 
of factories, buses, trams, trains and aeroplanes; 
they have never known the chirping of birds or the 
murmur of the leaves or the sounds of the winds. 

A feeling for nature which we acquired in our 
younger days is absent in the case of today’s chil- 
dren. To provide areas of natural beauty, of 
greenery is absolutely essential for the healthy 
upbringing and growth of our children. Green 
belts in the urban areas are essential not just for 
the sake of beautification, but for the mental and 
spiritual health of children and even adults. We 
must recognise that urbanisation is irreversible. 
But total denuding of the urban areas of their 
natural moorings is not inevitable. This is what 
is meant by regard for human ecology. We have no 
idea what it means to grow in a green environment. 

A child who has had some contact with nature 
will find that his outlook on life will be very different 
from that of a person who has always lived in multi- 
storeyed buildings, in the tenth or fifteenth floor and 
has never been in contact with mother earth. Now 
we will have more and more of these multi-storyed 
complexes because, with growing shortage of land, 
we will economise on land and build such flats. It 
is all the more reason that people living in these flats 
should have access to spots and belts on the ground 
which restore contact with nature. In the educa- 
tional institutions visits to green areas should be 
made compulsory so that children learn to value 
nature. Radha Kamal Mukherjee criticised thinking 
in terms of polar opposites — town vs village, urban 
areas vs rural areas. He wanted the concept of 
urbanisation to -be replaced by “rururbanisation’’. 
He advocated a pattern of urbanisation which retains 
certain beneficial features of the rural environment. 

We must thus promote planning of areas which are 
neither totally urban nor totally rural, which have 
urban benefits but retain some of the wholesome 
features of the rural environment. This concept of 
_ tururbanisation is worth propagating in countries 
like India which have a long history of rural civilisa- 
tion. In a sense that is what Gandhi was also 
advocating when he talked about “‘urbanising the 
countryside” and of stopping the mad exodus from 
rural to urban areas. This concept opens up a vast 
field of town and village planning of a new type. 
This will be in sharp contrast to the ‘enclave deve- 
lopment’ which we inherited from British rule as seen 
in Calcutta or Bombay type of development under 
which the urban areas suck the vitals of the rural 
areas. In fact, you could have a new concept accord- 
ing to which people work in the urban areas but go 
back for living in the rural areas with the aid of 
efficient transport. - 
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Another feature of our new environment fast 
growing as a sequel to progress is the decline of the 
joint family, the decline of the neighbourhood and 
the decline of the countryside. We see in many insti- 
tutional complexes where the residential complex is 
combined with office, we find that residing together 
does not lead to the growth ofa community. In 
urban areas specially we also find the decline of the 
home. In the past home was regarded as ‘home sweet 
home’. Even though traditional home had its pro- 
blems, it was home as a sociological category. The 
decline of the home has created tremendous psycho- 
logical insecurity for children. The decline of the 
joint family, neighbourhood, etc, has aggravated this 
insecurity. 

“Each one of us must ask: Is our small family a 
genuine home for the child? How much time are we 
able to give to a child? Sometimes. when husband 
and wife are both working, they are always ina 
hurry in this kind of environment. When we think 
of an environment, we think of the environment in 
the widest sense of the term. The question is, what 
kind of emotional environment do we provide to our 
children? . 

In the Western world we have a vast literature on 
the psychological dimensions of this problem of 
children. The growth in neurosis and psychosis, has 


‘occurred because of the erosion of personal relations 


and as a result of broken homes. Is decline of the 
home and the community a necessary price to be paid 
for industrialisation, for modernisation? 1s this inevit- 
able or a necessary part of the development process, 
of urbanisation? In the planning of the physical basis 
of our environment, the housing complex, the build- 
ing pattern, etc, these factors have to be taken into 


‘account. If something is declining, what can we put 


in its place and in what way can the emotional 
impoverishment or spiritual impoverishment be com- 
pensated through creating new relationship and 
institutions? There has been so much talk of town 
planning but I do not think we have ever discussed 
town or village planning in more fundamental terms. 

Another point which I would like to make and 
which Whitehead makes in his book Science in the 
Modern World is that we are ‘too much under the 
influence of Darwinian kind of obsolete biology 


_ Which taught us the principle of natural selection 


and the survival .of the fittest. Life was falsely 
depicted as a war in which conflict and cut-throat 
competition are essential for survival. In fact, the 


‘Darwinian view of nature or of the world is that the 


big fish devours the small fish and the strong elimi- 
nates the weak. Whitehead tells us that the lesson 
from biology is entirely the opposite. It is not those 
species which are ferocious, cruel and warlike and 
aggressively competitive, which survive the most. It 
is on the contrary those species which learn to live 
with others in an environment of inter-dependence 
and cooperation, which give as well as take, which 
alone survive. The biological evolution of nature, of 
the animal and plant kingdom, confirms the point 
that it is these ferocious species that are declining 
and getting eliminated. It is the more normal species 
which have mastered the art of cooperation who 
have the potentialities of survival and growth. This 
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is true both of animals and of trees. There isa 
beautiful characterisation of the forest given by 
Whitehead. A forest represents a grand design of 
inter-dependence of giving and taking, of providing 
nourishment and taking nourishment. According to 
Whitehead, man should learn from biology, this 
elementary lesson tin cooperation as the key to 
survival and growth. 

It also teaches cooperation and compassion and 
regard for others. But the idea that offence is the 
best defence has played an undue important part in 
the socialisation process. We need therefore a total 
break from the 19th century view of nature as red 
in tooth and claw. In fact, the entire economic 
history of man which was built on a biased view of 
nature needs to be rewritten. The principle of colo- 
nialism taught that you can survive only if you 
colonise others and capture raw materials and 
market from others. The second half of the twentieth 
century unfolds a new perspective of progress, not 
through external or internal colonialism but through 
cooperation on national and international planes. 
You donot require to prey upon others for your 
growth. You require to cooperate. The new biology 
teaches that natural environment is built upon the 
principle of cooperation. Should not the : human 
environment be built up also-on the principle of 
cooperation and inter-dependence? The children need 
to be éducated on the philosophy and practice of 
cooperation. 

Natural ecology embodies another basic principle 
besides that of cooperation and inter-dependence. 


It is the principle of variety. Nature has unity in 
diversity and diversity in unity. Nature derives its 
beauty precisely from the fact that it is able to 
provide for diversity in unity and to integrate diver- 
sity into a unity. It is not homogenisation but inte- 
gration along with differentiation which characterises 
nature. Even in human affairs, it is wrong to think 
that unity has to be achieved through suppression 
or destruction of individuality. 

Wherever human civilisation has thrived it has 
thrived by learning how to tame nature and yet how 
to preserve nature and by striking a balance between 
the short term and the long term. I think our focus 
is the child. Since the child is the father of the man, 
all the problems that arise in relation to children 
are problems of total planning of our human and 
natural environment. I would like to conclude with 
one more valuable observation by Whitehead. Indus- 
trialisation in the Western countries which was aided 
by mechanical invention, resulted in promoting an 
instrumental view of things. Everything became a 
means of something, an instrument to achieve some- 
thing. The ends seemed to lose their importance. 
The principle of utility became overriding; the 
principle of beauty was relegated to the background. 

When the mechanical and technological civilisation 
is entering India in a big way, shall we repeat the 
Western history of total disregard to the principle 
of beauty altogether?. Our concern for ecology and 
environment arise from our fundamental concern for 
the character-building of our children who are the 
future citizens of India. D l 
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On Being a Teacher 
AMRIK SINGH 


W nsin a few days of my having completed my 

Master’s examination I got a teaching post in-a 
college. Overnight, from a student I became a teacher. 
Nobody toid me how to go about my new job. 
Since I had been a student for sixteen years, it was 
open to me to refer to the models that I had 
observed for myself as a student. And that is exactly 
what I proceeded to do. 

I recalled very little of my early teachers. One of 
them who taught me in my fifth standard stood out 
as a picturesque character but what I remembered of 
him and two of us sitting on one bench in the class. 
My fellow student was in the habit of bringing 
ample quantities of peanuts to the class and eating 
the nuts while teaching was in progress. Since he 
sat next to me and would press them on me, I also 
‘got into the habit. This was not linked by this 
particular teacher. Whenever he caught us munching 
nuts in the class, and that was quite often, he would 
walk up to us (in order to escape his direct gaze we 
usually occupied a bench in the second row) and 
give each of us acouple of blows. Sometimes he 
even twisted our arms. It used to hurt but it did not 
discourage us.from going ahead with what we were 
doing. As soon as we found that he was not 
observing us, we would get back to our routine. 
The punishment given to us never stopped us from 
doing what we were doing. When I grew older and 
looked back on the series of incidents, I found that 
most children at that age do exactly this kind of 
thing; it is all a part of growing up. 

There were one or two other incidents like that 
which stand out in my memory. But as far as the 
impact of any teachers on me was concerned. I did 
not recall anything clearly or distinctly. When I was 
an under-graduate, however, there were two teachers 
of mine who made a profound impression on my 
mind. . One of them was slow, methodical and lucid, 
When he finished teaching, one could almost repro- 
duce word for word what he had taught. As far as 
the art of communication was concerned, he was 
unrivalled in his skill as well as effectiveness. But 
there was another equally effective teacher and he 
also produced a deep impression on my mind, He 
was not very methodical but he would explore the 
topic in hand in considerable depth. He would help 
us to see a particular topic from various points of 
view. He would not a draw any definite conclusion 
which could be produced inso many words. What 
he succeeded in doing was to leave us with a feeling 
that there was much more to learn than he had- the 
time to communicate. This in turn quite often 
persuaded-us to go to ‘the library and explore the 
topic in further detail. 

When I started teaching, these two models were 

there infront of me. I had to make a choice. I 
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could adopt one or the other. Within a few weeks, 
however, I discovered that this was not the right 
way of posing the question. It is not always open 
to a teacher to choose a particular model. So much 
depends upon his own interest and pre-disposition. 
To cut the story short, it took me a few months to 
discover that while I did have some ability for 
orderly presentation, J perhaps lacked the gift for 
lucidity, which one of my models had possessed. At 
the same time, I felt greatly interested in the other 
teacher’s capacity to arouse curiosity and enthusiasm 
and prompt us to learn for ourselves. This state of 
mind invariably sent me to the library and IJ usually 
explored further for myself whatever I had been told 
in the class. I felt that this aspect of teaching was 
an important aspect, perhaps the most valuable one. 

As already stated, I discovered that what a newly 
recruited teacher takes from another model is not 
only what he likes to takes but also what 
he can take. In other words, the individual’s 
capacity to model himself is no less important 
than the effectiveness of the model. AN this was 
not clear to me in the beginning. It became 
clear to me step by step and I am inclined to think 
that this is likely to be as true of others as it was 
of me. 

Something significant in personal terms happened 
at the end of the fourth month after I had started 
teaching. I decided to quit my first job and move to 
another. According to my terms of appointment | 
had to give one week’s notice. During this one week 
the response of both my colleagues and students 
was uncommonly warm and cordial. Several of my ` 
colleagues tried to dissuade me from leaving that 
particular institution. But what took me by total 
surprise was the fact that the day I was to leave, 
almost half the college strength turned up at the 
railway station and therefore there was no problem 
of transport. At the same time, it was an extraordi- 
nary sight; there were several hundred students 
milling about the railway platform. 

Even before the train steamed off, I must confess 
that I broke down. So much affection was being 
showered on me that when the train started moving 
I was literally in tears and was pushed into the train 
by those standing around me. For the next hour or 
so I was ina state of deep melancholy. I was not 
very certain in my mind if I had done the right thing 
in leaving that bunch of students. During the next 
couple of yearsI kept on receiving letters from 
several of them. Then came partition of the country 
and everything got disrupted. Every now and then, 
however, I run into some of those students and it 
is heart-warming to interact with them once again. 

There was also another reason why the experience 
of the first four months moved me so deeply. Before 
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I opted to go into teaching, I had toyed with the 
idea of going into journalism. One of my teachers 
who happened to be around at that time almost 
decided the matter for me when he said to my father, 
“A bird in hand is worth two in the bush.” I had 
already been offered a teaching position without my 
having had to apply for itand to reject it in favour 
of an uncartain future was morethan my family 
was prepared to accept. While I cannot say that I 
have outgrown my interest in journalism completely, 
it is clear to me thatin opting for teaching I had 
taken the right decision. The memory of several 
hundred students turning up to bid me good-bye 
‘after I had been in contact with them only for four 
months had no meaning other than this. Never 
again in my career, except for some fleeting 
moments, did I have second thoughts with regard to 
the career that I had opted for. 


ONE THING should be clear by now. Nobody had 
instructed me with regard to the art of teaching. 
I had to rely entirely no my own and the only worth- 
while thing that I could do was recall how some of 
my teachers for whom I had respect had gone about 
it. In plain words, it amounted to learning on the 
job. Looking back it is clear to me that had I been 
instructed in advance, I could have avoided some of 
the mistakes that I did make. This does not refer 
to understanding of the subject. To some extent, 
before one starts feaching one has already come to 
grips with the subject. asa student and to some 
extent one has also learnt the technique of learning 
more about it. In any case learning is a never-ending 
process and one keeps learning all the time. It is 
the technique of teaching that has to be learnt at 
that stage. [have no doubt in my mind that some 
kind of training imparted in this regard would be 
found useful. 

Let us take the obvious question of what is the 
objective of teaching. Is it communication of infor- 
mation? Is it ability to understand interconnections? 
Is it the ability to apply what one has learnt to the. 
problems and situations that one is confronted with? 
Is it to inspire the student to know more about the 
subject and to explore itin greater depth? Is it a 
combination of all these or is one element to be 
emphasised more than the others? There is a whole 
host of issues here. How is a new-comer to grapple 
with these issues and find answers to then? In other 
words, at the time of his initiation, were a teacher 
to be made aware of the range and possibilities of 
his profession, it would be immensely useful. Equally 
important, it would make him a more effective and 
more efficient teacher. 

There is also a related question. Everything is 
given in books, more particularly in a text-book 
addressed to a particular level of competence. Why. 
should it be necessary for a teacher to explain all 
that is contained in the book? Why cannot a student 
do without the teacher and go to the text-book 
directly? Does the teacher have a role in addition. 


to the book that is written out for him by another. 


teacher or scholar? 
All these are questions which presented themselves 
tome one by one. I cannot say which one arose 
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first and which one came next. At this distance of 
time from what I stárted, I cannot recall the sequence 
in which these questions shaped themselves in my 
mind. All that I can say is that I had no clear and 
categorical answers to them. It is only over the years 
that to some extént I have been able to formulate a 
certain philosophy of teaching for myself. I cannot 
say whether it has the sanction of scholarship behind 
it. There is hardly any significant reading that { have 
done on the subject. Here and-there I have stumbled 
upon a few things. Most often I have found that 
my ideas which I developed through by own experi- 
ence of teaching had got confirmed, though I must 
add . that in a few cases my ideas were greatly stimu- 
lated by the few hints that I came upon in those 
books and articles. 


TO ANSWER the later question first, it should be 
clear to everyone that no one can do without a 
teacher. One learns not only from a teacher in the 
classroom but keeps on learning from everyone one 
comes in contact with. Our parents are our earliest 
teachers.. But we learn from our siblings and friends 
as well. What we learn in the classroom (it applies 
only to those in our country who do get into the 
formal system) is important and provides the'founda- 
tion on which most subsequent learning is based. 
But apart from the intellectual foundation that is 
piven to us by our teachers there are several other 
things that we learn and indeed have to learn. 
Informal learning is in this sense an important input. 

Most of this was clear to me when I started 
teaching. But what was not clear to me at that stage ` 
was that the role of the teacher was important not 
only as a provider of knowledge but also as a model. 
There are those who cannot join the formal system 
model themselves on whoever they happen to come 
in contact with. It may be a parent, it may be a 
cousin, it may be a neighbour or a friend. Whoever 
In the 
formal system however this role is quite often played 
by the, teacher. He is older than the student 
and the latter therefore looks up to him. This 
was not particularly clear to me in the early 
years of my teaching. But two incidents within the 
first couple of years of my teaching career brought 
home this lesson to me powerfully. 

In one case, I left station without permission and 
did so by cutting a somewhat inconvenient class in 
the afternoon of a Thursday. Friday and Saturday 
happened to be holidays and I therefore took a long 
weekend off. On Monday when I came back I was 
told that the Principal had been looking for me. I 
felt guilty, I thought that the Principal had come to 
know about my having played truant and I would 
therefore have to explain why I had chosen to act in 
this delinquent way. After a couple of hours when 
I happened to see the Principal, he asked me about 
something else, and this thing was not referred to at 
all. Evidently be had heard about my having cut a 
class. " 

However, those 2-3 hours of acute self-reproach 
that I had gone through had a remarkably chasten- 
ing effect on me. , I said to myself that never again 
would I do such a stupid thing. Inthe background 
sf 


was also a guilty feeling that by playing truant 1 had 
not set a good example to my students. It was more 
or less for the first time that the moral aspect of my 
conduct as a teacher appeared in a new light to me. 
This aspect of the problem had not presented itself 
to me earlier as sharply as it did on that occasion. 
The fact of the matter is that my having played 
truant stemmed from the fact that I had been some- 
what casual in my approach to teaching. Without 
having been prepared for it, I was now required to 
face the moral implication of what I had done. I did 
not like the look of it and I promised to myself that 
in future whatever I do must be defensible, both 
morally and publicly. 

Another incident which happened around that 
time reinforced this feeling. For the first couple 
of years when one starts teaching, there is not 
much of an age gap between the teacher and the 
student. One was a student only yesterday and 
today one is already a member of the teaching staff. 
It takes some time to get accustomed to the new 
role. 
something happened which made me aware of the 
fact that I was very much on the other side of the 
fence, that is, a teacher. 

A student whom I knew rather well and who 
used to visit me frequently came to see me one 
winter evening. He had been summoned by the 
Principal in connection with an incident in which 
a friend of this student was involved. The Principal 
knew that this student was privy to all that had 
happened and he wanted him to reveal everything. 
Out of loyalty to his friend, this particular student 
refused to do so. The Principal told him there- 
upon that if he was no going to be forthcoming, 
the Principal would have no choice but to rusticate 
him. 


Immediately after the meeting with the Principal - 


the student came to see me. He wanted me to 
- advise him in the situation in which he found 
himself. It was a difficult situation, -but more 
important than that was the question if it was right 
for me to advise him. From6p.m. to 1 a.m. we 
kept on talking. The student had his dinner with 
me and I eventually also offered him lodging for 
the night. Every few minutés he would ask me 
what he should do. My answer was that it was 
for him to decide and ali that I could do was to 
discuss the issue with him. On several occasions 
he decided to reveal everthing and on as many 
occasions he decided against it. In the end we 
both decided to sleep and discuss the matter the 
following morning. 

Seven hours later the student said that he ‘had 
made up his mind and he was not going to squeal.on 
his friend. What his friend had done was certainly 
objectionable and he himself had not approved of 
it. .Only he knew what his friend was going to do 
and all that could be said against him was that he 
had not dissuaded his friend. Nonetheless, he 
felt that he could not Jet him down and he told 
me that he had made up his mind to that effect. I 
thereupon advised him to send a telegram to his 
father. That was done and before the evening was 
- out his father had arrived. I explained the whole 
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It was in this undefined state of my role that ` 


situation to him. The father persuaded the Princi- 
pal to let his son migrate to another college and 
this is how the issue was resolved. That the student 
eventually did not pursue his studies in the other 
college and decided to join the Indian Navy (it was 
war time). 

The point I am trying to make is that, unknown 
to myself and without being at all prepared for it, 
I was faced with a situation which had unmistakably 
moral dimensions. Looking back it is clear to 
me that I handled the situation as it should 
have been handled. But this much should be clear 
that I had no training or preparation for what I 
had encountered. I had played by the ear, as they 
say. Fortunately, no serious mistake was made 
and both I and the student did what was the right 
thing todo. Had I faltered or had that young boy 
faltered, it would have been difficult to live with 
the consequences. 

Situations like these can arise in the life of any 
teacher and indeed they do arise. More than any- 
thing else, it underlines the point that a teacher 
cannot always be a neutral or a passive character. 


.A teacher has got to be somebody who knows his 


mind and can conduct himself in such a situation 
with a due sense of responsibility. What he does 
will have consequences if not for him, at least for 
the students, and this is a responsibility that cannot 
be trified with. 


TWO ISSUES emerge from what has been said 
so far. What are the objectives that one should 
have in mind when one enters a classroom and faces 
a group of students who in theory are interested in 
being taught but in actual practice are not all that 
keen? The second issue relates to the kind of model 


- that one has to project of oneself as a teacher. While 


in regard to the second issue it took me many more 
years to clarify my ideas, the first issue had to be 
resolved within the first year. 

In our situation, the parameters of what one does 
in the classroom are set in advance. The syllabus is 
laid down and the books are prescribed. Theoretic- 
ally speaking, itis open to a student to read the 
books on his own and instruct himself. In actual 
practice this does not happen. Students almost 
everywhere, and not only in our country, 
require to be introduced to the topic under discus- 
sion. Though curious, yet they give evidence of a 
certain kind of reluctance to accept the logic of their 
curiosity. Were they genuinely and seriously curious, 
they could seek the answers themselves. Everything 
is contained in the books available to them as well 
as to the teacher. But something has to happen 
before the students get turned on. 

This something has to be done by the teacher. To 
what extent he succeeds in doing so depends upon 
his skill, his enthusiasm and his energy. The word 
energy should be understood in its widest sense. 
Physical energy is important but undue importance 
need not be attached to it. Very few teachers suffer 
from that lack of energy which would undermine 
their ability to instruct as well as interact with 
students. Most often what they are deficient in is 
enthusiasm and not energy. The two are related to 
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each other to some extent but are not exactly the 
same. 

It is intellectual energy which is more important 
and more relevant to the task in hand. A: teacher 
having preceded the students in the quest for 
knowledge has already traversed the path that he 
wants his students to take. He is familiar with all 
the turns and twists and curves and bends. He has 
done his own part of the slogging necessary for the 
purpose. What he has to do now is to arouse the 
curiosity .and enthusiasm of his students so that 
when he goes over the familiar and well traversed 
path, others can follow him. 

Equally important, he also knows the pace that 
he must set for himself in the classroom. An ex- 
perienced teacher will know when to go slow and 
when to quicken his pace. So much depends upon 


, the response that he is getting from his students. 
His experience will tell him that while some can- 


keep pace with him, others cannot. He has therefore 
to repeat himself, and sometimes more than once. 
There would still be a few of them left who perhaps 
cannot keep up even with the slower pace. Unless 
their number is large, and usually itis not, they can 
be ignored, though sometimes to do socan prove 
costly and one has to go over the whole thing once 
again. All these are matters which come with 
experience and insights with the beginner, the latter 


_learns much more quickly than he would otherwise. 


STILL the question would arise: what is the 
objective that one sets before one’s self? Is it simply 
to impart information or something more than that? 
A minimal amount of information has to be impart- 
ed, otherwise one is just not understood. How 


detailed or skimpy it should be depends upon the © 


group of students one is handling, their level of 
alertness or otherwise, the particular topic that one 
is having to deal with and a number of other equally 
pertinent considerations. Some information has to 
be imparted without question. Unless this is done, 
the process of teaching lacks body and fails to make 
an impact. 

But mere information is not enough. It has also 
got to be related with what a student already knows. 
In other words, information is not something 
abstract or lifeless. Information is a living tissue 
and, even if it is not, it must be made a living tissue 
so that what is being stated on that day and what 
was stated on an earlier occasion can be integrated 
by the student in terms of his own understanding 
and his capability. This process ultimately leads to 
a qualitative change in the mind of the student 
whereby information becomes knowledge. There are 
a number of intermediate steps also. 

_ The imparting of information is only a step 
towards the acquisition of knowledge. It is a neces- 
sary step, indeed an indispensable step, but to stop 
merely at the giving of information and not integrate 
it with what the students already knows is to do 
grave disservice to him. Instead of getting illumined 
with new insights he gets confused. Quite some 
teachers achieve this somewhat unintended result. 
Clearly they do not know the art of teaching. The 
art of teaching lies in being able to integrate what 
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is being taught with what the student already knows. 
This is what makes it possible for a student to 
acquire new insights. Unless, this can be ensured, 
there is something wrong: somewhere. 

Once information has graduated into knowledge, 
issues like establishing interconnections, applying 
what one has learnt to the problems and situations 
that one encounters, cease to be issues. With high 
degree of understanding thus achieved, there would 
be a natural desire in the mind of student to know 
much more than what a teacher has been able to give 
him. This is what would send him to the library or 
to the laboratory. In addition to everything else, a 

teacher must arouse this desire to know more in the 
minds of the students. Being able to inspire one’s 
students is the highest peak of success that a teacher 
can reach. That only a few of them can do so only 
indicates how difficult it is to reach this level of ex- 
cellence. Whether this objective is reached or not, 
there cannot be any exception to the well-recognised 
truth that ultimately all education is self-education. 

In practical terms. therefore, a teacher’s first job 
is to introduce the topic that he has to handle. The 
process of learning, however, does not stop here. 
This is only the beginning. When a student has 
been introduced to something, he goes back to his 
text-book and what is stated there now begins to 
make sense to him. He could have gone to the text- 


' book’in the first instance too. Only he was lazy or, 


more likely, somewhat unenterprising. The teacher 
having aroused his interest sends him to the textbook. 

If this interest has been aroused, he will not stop 
at the text-book. He would also like to go to those 
books on the basis of which the text-book is written. 
This does not happen in every case. This describes 
an ideal situation. To what extent it happens in 
one case and not in another would simply indicate 
the kind of student than an individual is. He can be 
a good student, he can be an indifferent student and, 
equally probable, he can be a bad student. A teacher 
would, however, do well not to admit to himself that 
The acceptable thing 
should be that some are slow learners and others are 
late learners, but a learner everyone is and is expec- 
ted to be. 

The role of the teacher is therefore crucial. He is. 
the one that shows the way. He is the one who 
kindles the students’ curiosity and interest. He is the 
one that encourages them to follow the path shown 
by him. In a few cases the students get so wrapped 
up in what the teacher has told them that they travel 
very fast and sometimes even go ahead of the 
teacher. This does not happen at the early stages. 
But it does sometimes happen at the termina! stages. 
As and when it happens it is a cause for celebration. 
The success of a teacher ‘lies in producing students 
who outstrip him. This is how scholarship grows 
and this is how progress takes place. 


IN RESPECT OF the second issue — the teacher 
as a model — one thing requires to be clearly under- 
stood. Some people like ‘other human beings; others 
do not feél at ease with them and in that situation 
manage to do whatever they are capable of. In my 
opinion, the second category of persons should not 


go into teaching. One prerequisite for teaching is 
that one must like other beings. This alone makes 
human interaction possible, even a source of pleasure. 
Competence or interest in a particular discipline, for 
instance, is a good preparation for a research career. 
But it is not necessarily a good preparation for a 
teaching career. In order to be a teacher, the ability 
to get on with people is crucial. Even more crucial 
is the desire to help others to grow and prosper. 
Those who look upon others as their ‘enemy’ may 
think of any other career but not teaching. 

Interaction with students is a part of the job that 
one enters upon. There is interaction within the 
class as’ well as outside the class. Within the class, 
for instance, situations arise and those have to be 
dealt with on the spot. Most of those situations are 
different expressions of inter-personal tensions and 
conflicts. Those who know how to get on with 
others without friction and how to ‘manage’ other 
people succeed better than those who are seldom at 
ease in the company of others. This is not the oc- 
casion to go into the various irritations that can and 
do arise and the ways to overcome them. That is a 
separate issue by itself and requires independent 
discussion. But there is no doubt that the ability to 
like other human beings and the desire to see them 
grow into men and women of whom one can be 
proud, are basic to the teaching situation. 

In my experience I have come across quite a 
number of colleagues who were misfits in the pro- 
fession. This isnot being said with reference to 
their capability. Some of them were capable with- 
out question. But they lacked the ability to get on 
with other people and they were not interested in 
others as human beings. Tosome extent, one has 
to have the same sense of involvement and pride as 
a teacher as parents have in respect of their children. 
It is a joy to be able to bring up children. It should 
be equally a joy to instruct one’s students, to see them 
grow in knowledge and understanding and shape into 
human beings with the right values and the right atti- 
tudes. Somebody once defined education as dissemi- 
nation of certain attitudes through appropriate skills. 
While not a complete definition, it says a good deal 
in regard to what education is about. 

There is yet another dimension of teaching which 
it would be a folly to ignore or underplay. The 
most important influences in the life of any one are 
that of the mother and that of the teacher. The 
mother’s influence stays as long as one lives. In the 
case of the teacher the influence is much more diffused 
and somewhat patchy. As a student one is taught by 
several teachers. While quite a few of them can be 
influential, it is usually one teacher at a time whose 
influence dominates and it is that particular influence 
which to a large extent shapes a student’s destiny. 
Or is it putting it too strongly? 

When the stakes are so high, the question to. ask 
is; Can a teacher afford to take his responsibility? 
A word. of praise or blame means so much to the 
student. . Both acceptance and rejection have a 
world of meaning for him. Therefore, no student 
can be in different to what his teacher thinks of him. 
A careless word or a false move by the teacher can 
have long-range implications. Whether he likes it 
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or not, a teacher without being fully aware of what 
he is entering upon, has chosen a career where every 
step taken by him is appraised and every move of 
his is watched. In any other profession he can be a 
private citizen. A teacher, even if he wishes to 
divest himself of the role thrust upon him, cannot 
help the fact that what he does or fails to do will 
influence the students who come into contact with 
him. Clearly it is a difficult role to play and not 
everyone succeeds in playing the role as well as he 
should. 

While one had to learn the craft of teaching with- 
in a year or so, the other dimensions of teaching 
took much longer to understand and live upto. Two 
of the incidents that made me aware of this parti- 
cular dimension have been referred to already. It 
should not be necessary to refer to several others 
which brought back the same points to me.. All that 
I can say is that when I recall some of them, I still 
feel red in the ears. Amongst the lapses of which 
I was guilty, lack of candour was perhaps the most 
forgivable. But there were several others which 
showed me in an unfavourable light. I had no 
choice, however, except to live with them and to 
some extent learn from them. 

In this connection, one thing has to be borne in 
mind. Young people, if they are not handled pro- 
perly, do not easily forgive. Their contact with the 
teachers may be transitory in character but what is 
done to them stays with them much longer. On 
numerous occasions [ have come across students 
who will refer to some of their experiences as 
students, not with nostalgia but with bitterness. 
Only those who were the cause of this bitterness are 
not around to hear what the students have to say. 

Normally speaking, the dominant feeling in the 
minds of students should be one of gratitude. When 
they recall their teachers in later life they should 
remember them with gratitude for whatever they had 
learnt and not live with bitterness as several of them 
do. Bitterness, even when it exists, should melt 
away with years. But if it stays with some people, 
it may be a comment upon the kind of human beings 
that they are. At the same time, it is an indication 
of the damage done to them. 

Two things that most students do not forgive are 
lack of fairness and any kind of pretence on the part 
of the teachers. It is an unequal situation in which 
students find themselves; teachers are at the giving 
end and students are at the receiving end. Though 
at a disadvantage, they except the teachers to hold the 
scales even and to be fair in their dealings. This does 
not always happen. Sometimes students protest and 
sometimes they cannot do so for reasons of pro- 
priety, discretion and several other reasons. In some 
rare cases they are vocal in their protest but that is 
usually on a collective basis and seldom as indi- 
viduals. Lack of fairness betokens, amongst other 
things, lack of respect for them. They resent it and 
the surest way of alienating them is not give them 
what is due to them. 

The second deadly sin is pretence. If a teacher 
pretends to be what he is not, sooner or later 
students find it out. A teacher may pretend to be 
learned whereas he may not even have prepared that 
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_ day’s lecture. He may pretend to be a hundred 
other things. But whatever be the pretence, it wears 
- thin in the eyes of students. One can pretend with 
. people whom one meets occasionally. But to pretend 
- in front of people who observe one at very'close 
quarters is to invite ridicule. Not only that, students 
closely watch to what extent a teacher is consistent 
in respect of what he says and what he does. Any 
kind of deviation between the two is immediately 
noticed. The student response, whether expressed 
or unexpressed, is always critical in such a situation. 
In the long run no one can win the esteem and 
respect of his students unless he comes across as a 
person whose profession and practice were not 
inconsistent with each other. 
. Step by step as the meaning of it all unfolded 
itself to me, I felt trapped: I had opted for a pro- 
fession where mistakes, if made, were likely to look 
much bigger than they would have been otherwise. It 
was an awful burden to carry. Having once entered 
the profession there was no going back.’ This is not to 
imply that teachers have to be infallible and operate 
on the plane of moral rectitude all thé time. To say 
such a thing would be to stretch the point. But 
this much has to be accepted that in the profession 
‘of teaching the search for perfection is unrelenting. 
From this point of view, whether it is an ideal pro- 
fession to adopt or not can be a matter for opinion. 
Speaking for myself, I have no regrets, though I 


must confess in all honesty that on occasions Í have ` 
found the burden much heavier than my frail 


-shoulders could carry. 


While every professional is self-conscious about 
what he sets out to do, a teacher has of necessity to 
be much more self-conscious. He is dealing with 
human beings and not with products and precesses. 
Human beings are fallible, subject to moods and 
whims and prone to all kinds of unexpected, even 
irrational, decisions. To deal with them, therefore, 
requires an extraordinary degree of sensitivity, which 
in psychological terms is described as empathy. To 
be able to respond to other human beings as human 
beings is almost a prerequisite for being a successful 


teacher. 7 


APART FROM the feeling of empathy that has 
got to be a part of one’s mental and emotional 
make-up, in order to be a successful teacher there 
has to be a firm and clear-sighted recognition of 
the objectives that one has in view. Objectives are 
important because one cannot teach otherwise, nor 
can one design the syllabus or evolve a strategy of 
teaching. Even assessment of students is not 
possible unless there is broad agreement on what 
one sets out to do and what one succeeds in coing. 
The primary objectives therefore must be recog- 
nised. It goes without saying that the objectives 
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_ have learnt to concentrate. 


must be clearly defined. Only they should not be 
rigid or inflexible. It should always be possible to 
adjust to the changing situation. . 

In this,connection, it is important to make 
distinctions in respect of the various stages of edu- 
cation. For instance, children at the nursery and 
primary levels are highly malleable. What teachers 
require most often at that stage is the ability to 
deal with them. The teacher is like. a demi-god in 
the eyes of children. What he says sometimes 
carries greater weight with them than what the 
parents have to say on a particular issue. Instances 
are not unknown where, children quote their 
teachers against their parents. Cognitive develop- 
ment is as important at this stage as at any other 
stage. But the other aspects of training count for 
alot more. In this situation, therefore, objectives 
have to be defined accordingly. | 

At the secondary stage, to a large extent, children 
A teacher teaches not 
only the subject that he is handling but also the 
principles of study and concentration. The teacher 
is no longer a demi-god but he is a force to be 
reckoned with nonetheless. Children find it diffi- 
cult to ignore their teachers. They act as instructed 
and for the most part obey their teachers. Things 
begin to change somewhat when they move from 
the secondary to the higher secondary stage. But 
the mould is pre-set and even if they tend to be 
rebellious, children do not find it possible to be 
rebellious. This is also the stage when the process 
of looking upon the teachers as models gets under 
way. Girls sometimes have a crush on their 
teachers and boys not unoften idolise them. 

A big change occurs when they enter college. 
Boys and girls of that age have much more con- 
fidence in their powers and capabilities. They do 
not accept everything at face value. Whether they 
question what they are told publicly or not, they 
are certainly sceptical. In several cases they express 
their scepticism openly. The inner state of defiance 
manifests itself in open rebellion also sometimes. 
Not fonly are students in a position to sit in 
judgement on their teachers, they actually do so. 
Itis at this stage, more than at any other stage, 
that they resent the lack of fairness in dealings with 
them and openly question the pretences of their 
teachers, some of whom cannot live without them 
and are indeed addicted to them. 

The objectives of teaching at this stage, there- 
fore, have to be much more sharply defined. There 
are two broad divisions which must be kept in 
mind at this stage. At the under-graduate level, 
the intellectual objectives are to impart knowledge 
-to students in their chosen disciplines and to enable 
them to think coherently. This is not the stage 
where, except in a few cases, they can do original 
thinking. ‘That they should be able to think 
clearly and coherently is something that must be 
marked for and ensured. In most colleges in our 
country this does not happen. Intellectually, a 
large number of students at the under-graduate 
stage still continue to live in their higher secondary 
world. In terms of potential talent this is highly 
wasteful. 
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At the post-graduate stage the objectives have to 
undergo a change. Only 10-11 per cent of those 
whe do their graduation go on todo post-graduate 
work. Even though, 90 per cent do not pursue 
the post-graduate course, it does not follow that 
those alone who are properly qualified go on to 
post-graduate study. Only a small percentage out 
of them come up to the required standard. At this 
stage the students are expected to think for them- 
selves. Not many of them can do this and this is 
what explains the low level of performance at the 
post-graduate level. 


In concrete terms, post-graduate students must 
be able to achieve two things. One, with every day 
that passes, there must be a sense of progression 
on their part. Every new addition to knowledge 
should get integrated with whatever they already 
know and should make them feel intellectually 
more competent. This, in turn, should enable them 
to think more coherently and more deeply. Two, 
this flows from the first requirement, every post- 
graduate student must get a sensation of having 
his mind stretched and made more supple. Unless 
something of this kind happens, the objectives of 
post-graduate education are not fulfilled. Un- 
fortunately, this does not happen in a very large 
number of cases. This is not the occasion to 
analyse the causes. Only one thing must be recog- 
nised: the cycle of poor and devitalised teaching and 
incompetent learning has been at work for more 
than a quarter century now. One does not see 
any signs of the cycle being broken at any stage. 
This is a cause for serious disquiet. For, apart 
from everthing else, it causes confusion in respect 
of the objectives of education. 


By the time a student is ready to undertake 
research he must be in a position to think for him- 
self. It is the training of his mind and sensibility 
which constitute the bedrock of his education. 
Considering the fact that there is a lag at every 
stage, students who get down to research are clearly 
unequal to it in most cases. No wonder what they 
do is generally unsatisfactory and poor in quality. 


It should not be necessary to analyse the situation 
any further in detail. Every teacher functions 
within a given social and cognitive framework. 
When the situation turns unfavourable on the social 
plane, there is little that the teacher can do. He 
himself is to some extent a victim of what is 
happening. On the cognitive plane he can do 
much more; for that is his own sphere of action. 
He feels defeated here also because nothing works 
according to plan and the objectives which ought 
to be followed at different stages of education are 
not always followed. 


Meanwhile, the quality of those who go into 
teaching has not shown any improvement. A 
certain degree of decline has to be observed in the 
country. Social indiscipline and intellectual laxity 
have both combined to undermine the ethos of the 
profession. Sometimes the situation looks so 
depressing that one wonders what was the point 
about having been a teacher if this is all that one 
has been able to accomplish. O 
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T=: people of the Republic of India have much 
to mourn and yet much to rejoice over on the 
sacred day of its foundation. 

All that has happened since October 31, 1984, has 
been overwhelmed by the great victory of the people 
on December 28. But we cannot and must not allow 
’ ourselves to forget what an irreparable loss we 
suffered with the assassination of Indira Gandhi. 
A resounding rebuff has since been administered to 
the CIA-organised assassins and their masters. 
Nevertheless Indira Gandhi has been done fo death. 
We could not prevent it. The imperialists did what 
they wanted. 

Indira Gandhiwas the most outstanding living 
anti-imperialist leader of the 60s, the 70s and first 
half of the 80s. She was the finest mobiliser, orga- 
niser, strategist, and tactician of the anti-imperialist 
states and peoples of the nonaligned world and 
national liberation zone. She carried the cooperation 
with the Soviet Union on to a qualitatively new level 
of understanding and action. What is even more 
is that she became the symbol of the present strength 
and future possibilities not only of India but of the 
entire system of anti-imperialist newly independent 
States. 

What is more, it seemed absolutely on the cards 
that she would have carried her party to a convinc- 
ing electoral triumph, even if not of the present 
dimensions. In her last days she expressed a some- 
what uncharacteristic confidence about this to when- 
ever she chose to speak frankly to. A triumphant 
and alive Indira Gandhi would have been altogether 
too formidable to be tolerated by the Réagan reac- 
tionary clique which is dominant in the US ruling 
circles today. 

It is quite clear what the US imperialists and their 
alliesin this country wanted. Atleast it was quite 
clear to those not demented by. anti-Indira Gandhi 
obsessions. What is alarming is that the enemies of 
India could so easily succeed. Some driven to idiocy 
by their frustrations and hatred try to make out that 
Indira Gandhi was soft towards the imperialists. 
Her imperialist murderers know better. Nevertheless, 
she herself seemed to be insufficiently aware of 
the extent to which the Indian state had been quite 
literally taken over by the imperialists and their 
native collaborators. Indeed, it may not be an exag- 
geration to point out that already the Indian state 
isno longer the organ ofrule exclusively of the 
Indian capitalist class. It is also partially the organ 
of rule of those who wish to destroy the rule even of 
the Indian capitalist class. The Indian state is today 
a penetrated state. 

I remember that when I was in Ahmedabad in 
1977 shortly after the victory of the Janata Party 
` reading the. statement of a Jana Sangh-RSS leader 
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from Delhi who had been living under ground in 
Ahmedabad during the Emergency. He claimed that 
all important intelligence reports to the Prime 
Minister used to first reach him before being placed 
on her desk. The story of the CIA mole in the Indian 
Cabinet is also well known enough. It is amazing 


_ that to this day no probe and enquiry has been made 


concerning the extent and concrete nature of this 
penetration which, undoubtedly, swept forward 
during the Janata rule. 
. Another fact concerning the assassination of 
Indira Gandhi has not been sufficiently emphasised 
and understood. Right from the time of the inten- 
sification of the terrorist activities in Punjab it 
should have been clear that what was going on was 
an undeclared war against our country with its chief 
bases in Pakistan and its Indian command centre 
located in the Golden Temple, Amritsar. The ana- 
logy with what happened and still goes on in Afgha- 
nistan should not be pressed too far. But there is 
an analogy, nevertheless. Covert war has been dec- 
lared against India at least since 1983. We have 
met it only to a very limited and partial extent. We 
have done much too little to alert and to mobilise 
our people. Indira Gandhi did talk about the 
dangers and about the role of the “foreign hand’’. 
Even for this she was slandered and assailed. In 
actual fact she should have done more and called 
for a national mobilisation and a national alert. 

It is often said that the enemies of India took 


. advantage of our weakness and vulnerability. In 


this connection mention is made only of corruption, 
inflation, unemployment and some other facets of 
what is termed the crisis of the capitalist path of 
development. These are certainly important aspects 
of the reality. But not the only aspects and at the 
moment not the most important aspects either. 
What is our biggest weakness and most important 
point of vulnerability is the penetration by our ene- 
mies of the Indian state and the half-hearted recog- 
nition of and response to the war that is being 
waged against our nation. For this even more than 
Indira Gandhi all of us who are patriots, progres- 
sives and leftists are responsible. 

Either we were so trusting about the capacities of 
the Prime Minister and the Government that we 
became complacent, or we were so keen on weaken- 
ing the Indian state that we missed the subversion 
and aggression of the enemies of India. This crimi- 
nal complacency of shortsighted sectarianism must 
now end. 

It is certainly true that the people of our country 
have given a magnificent reply to the murderers and 
the destabilisers. In the given circumstances there 
could have been no better response. It is an 

(Contd. on page 54) 
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| Self-defeating Hindi Policy 
VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


Cc DLEASE speak only in Hindi on Thursdays.” This 

is the legend (in Hindi) on the wall of the 
administrative office in the Secunderabad Territorial 
Army camp. The Central Government’s official 
Hindi programme is apparently facing an uphill task 
at this particular base where Tamil-speaking per- 
sonnel predominate. 

A message flashed on the TV screen as part of a 
series Of fillers reminds viewers that Hindi is the 
national language and should be used ‘more and 
more’ (Adhik se adhik prayog karen). 

And according to a recent news item, the Central 
Official Language Implementation Committee, after 
reviewing the progress so far made, has said that 
“targets have not been realised.” 

Last year, I met a girl working in the Hindi 
department of a Reserve Bank branch, who spoke 
of the general indifference of the bank staff to the 
Hindi programme. She felt that in the particular 
branch there was actually active hostility towards 
not only the Hindi programme but also the Hindi 
staff, from most of the others, from the manager 
downwards. She herself is a -non-Hindi-speaking 
South Indian who took up Hindi because she liked 
the language and felt it had job scope. l 

A Hindi officer in another Government office says 
he has to constantly ‘request’ different categories of 
staff to attend the Hindi classes (free and held 
during office hours) to prepare for certain Hindi 
exams which are compulsory. (There’is also an 
incentive increment scheme for passing beyond a 
certain level but the apathy to Hindi remains). This 


official has not encountered ‘hestility’ but neither 


has he come across enthusiasm for the Hindi pro- 
gramme. His efforts to get official work done in 
Hindi are largely fruitless. But the programme goes 
on regardless. 

It would be no overstatement to say that the Hindi 
promotion policy introduced in Government offices 
in consonance with the Official Language Act, 1963, 
is largely a flop. In some northern Hindi-speaking 
States there is reportedly a high degree of officia! use 
of Hindi, but by and large the programme in the 
` non-Hindi-speaking States seems to be more or less 
a farce. Attitudes to the programme range from 
indifference to irritation. 

‘And yet, despite this patent dislike of official 
Hindi Janguage policy, it is difficult to believe that 
people actively dislike Hindi as such. Hindi films 
are crowd pullers even in the South. Hindi film 
songs are a craze with youth all over the country. 
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Amitabh Bachchan is quoted in the January issue of 
Probe as saying that the Hindi cinéma is the only 
thing which symbolises national unity. A pardo- 
nable exaggeration but one knows what he means. 

Why then this ambivalence towards Hindi and the 
undeniable dislike of its formal study and compul- 
sory use — a dislike which starts right at the school 
level? l l 

A Hindi teacher in a typical English medium 
school says that up to, say, Class VI, a studious 
child displays as much interesting, and liking for, 
Hindi as other subjects. Around that age, a 
consciousness begins creeping in that there’s more 
Status in knowing and speaking English. There are 
various reasons, including attitudes of the peer 
group, parents, teachers, etc, compounded by the 
colonial hangover which still remains. Anyway, 
fluency in English begins to be seen as an asset, 
while fluency in Hindi is not seen in the same light. 
Exposure to non-curricular reading — magazines 
and story books — is almost exclusively in English. 
The vocabulary improves and it becomes second 
nature almost to think in English. Meanwhile Hindi 
grammar and texts become more and more complex, 
with the students not able to acquire a corresponding 
proficiency in vocabulary or command over the 
language. A child who writes a good essay in English 
is unable to perform the same feat in Hindi. And 
thus Hindi begins to be seen as ‘difficult’ — the 
subject where one scores less, which pulls down 
one’s total and consequently one’s rank. And in the 
cut-throat kind of competition which pervades school 
culture today, this perception of Hindi can grow 
Into an active aversion. 

Parents add their bit by grumbling over the 
‘unnecessary’ and ‘excessive’ Hindi heaped on already 
burdened students. This is probably worse in non- 
Hindi-speaking homes where parents ambitious for 
their children’s performance find themselves unable 
to help with Hindi assignments. The net result is 
that in many homes, far from being chided for their 
negative attitude to Hindi, children are actually 
encouraged to fan their dislike. One parent admits 
that she herself has often urged her Hindi- hating 
son not to spend too much time on Hindi lest the 
other subjects suffer. 

In the Central schools, a Maths-Physics-Chemistry- 
Biology combination is available in‘Plus 1f wherein 
Hindi language is not a must. And there’s a mad 
rush for this group — not necessarily because JIT 
aspirants would also like to learn Biology, or 


because the medical hopefuls wish to study Maths 
nee but: because both categories are eager to drop 
indi. 

I learnt later that the Central school students 
develop an added aversion to Hindi as a result cf a 
rule which requires that up to Class VII one subject, 
usually social studies, has to be taught in Hindi with 
the written exam also in Hindi. A rule which has 
succeeded in triggering a dislike for Hindi among the 
social studies teachers too. l 

And yet, it can hardiy be deduced from all this 
that aversion for Hindi is part of a general dislike 
of languages especially among Science-and-Maths 
minded students. These same boys and girls are 
willing enough to spend money, time and energy 
learning a foreign language when they are in Plus II 
or in college. At the Central Institute of English and 
Foreign Languages in Hyderabad, a large number 
of undergraduates attend evening classes thrice a 
week to learn French, German or Russian. And 
many of the enrolments at the Alliance Francaise 
and Max Mueller Bhavan are of college students. 
But then knowledge of a foreign language improves 
one’s career prospects and may even offer oppor- 
tunities for going abroad. What, from the point of 
view of the student, does Hindi knowledge offer in 
_ terms of job opportunities except perhaps a career 
in the Government’s Hindi promotion programme? 

There’s no use blinking these realities. In earlier 
years, during the freedom struggle and before the 
anti-Hindi agitation of 1965, Hindi was equated 
with nationalistic fervour. It was patriotic to learn 
Hindi. But now itis regional chauvinism which 
passes for patriotism, loyalty being more to the 
local language than to Hindi, which is thought of as 
just another regional language and somebody else’s 
mother-tongue. In an Andhra Pradesh State Govern- 
ment office even the non-Telugu-speaking employee 
has to jolly well learn the Telugu script and pass 
an exam — a compulsion which he is hardly likely 
to enjoy and which is not exactly calculated to 
increase his love for Telugu. If anything, it can only 
cause resentment. And likewise for the non-Tamil- 
speaking employee in Tamilnadu State Government 
service. It would be instructive to know if similar 
arbitrary policies have been introduced in West 
Bengal, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Kerala, etc. And this 
sort of thing must be infinitely more painful than 
the task of learning Hindi for a non-Hindi-speaking 


'- person. 


. With regional language hysteria being a good 
vote-catcher in State-level politics, the attitude here 
being both anti-English and anti-Hindi, the poten- 
tial harm to the goal of national unity needs hardly 
any elaboration. ` 

In this regard, Tamilnadu has been allowed to 
get away with a lot of totally unjustified and obsti- 
nate regionalism, setting a most unhealthy precedent. 
The Madras TV centre is the only Doordarshan 
Kendra which does not telecast Hindi news. It’s 
the only kendra which telecasts the Hindi movie 
on Saturday, reserving the more desirable Sunday 
evening for Tamil films. Even the Central schools 
of Madras, which are not under the State Govern- 
ment, reportedly do not follow the one-subject-in- 
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Hindi rule implemented in the other States. And of 
course it will be recalled that it was after the unholy 
southern agitation of 1965 that the 1963 Act was 
amended in 1967 as a sop to the powerful anti Hindi- 
movement, 

All this is pretty well known. But are these facts 
articulated in so many words when the Official 
Language Implementation Committee does its 
evaluations? Last September (Indian Express, 


September 25, 1984) the Committee announced that 
all international treaties would henceforth be in both 


Hindi and English. It will now be obligatory for 
offices and ministries to purchase a certain percen- 
tage of Devnagari typewriters. The Secretary of the 
Department of Official Language has complained 
that some ministries and departments are not imple- 
menting the Act in letter and spirit. The Committee 
apparently lives in an island of its own. ; 

Certainly Hindi is the national language and we 
should all be able to speak it well. But before trying 
to make it the official language should there not be 
priority for changing its image and making ita 
language which is liked and learnt with some enthu- 
siasm? What goes on now in the name of Hindi 
policy is only serving to antagonise more and more 
people. It seems vital to revise the official language 
policy drastically and try initially to achieve the 
more fundamental objective of making all people of 
all regions acquire a thorough working knowledge 
of ‘practical spoken Hindi. Only then can there be 
any possibility of creating for Hindi any kind of 
official language status now held by English and 
which is in increasing danger of being usurped by a 
multitude of regional languages. 

Today, an average non-Hindi-speaking student, 
after slogging 10 years with compulsory Hindi in 
school, has a virtual zero-fluency in the spoken 
language. The same student after doing a crash 
two-year course in say, French, is likely to be able 
to communicate and make himself understood in 
ordinary spoken French. He may know nothing 
much of French poetry and literature but just the 
basics of French grammar, yet he would still have 
achieved the -kind' of proficiency he desires, and 
which will help him get on. 

Hindi teachers and Hindi programme personnel I 
spoke to, do agree that if the emphasis in Hindi 
policy were shifted to acquiring mastery over the 
spoken language, students as well as working people 
may display more liking — if for no other reason 
except because it will enable them to acquire a com- 
munication tool. Like it or not, enthusiasm for any 
study course is motivated mainly by self-interest. 
Only if national interest is made to be synonymous 
with self-interest can Hindi language policy become 
meaningful. 

For example there is a plan in South Central 
Railway to introduce a spoken Hindi course for 
certain categories of staff who are in constant contact 
with the public and wko need Hindi knowledge for 
effective communication and better service to the 
public. The course is reportedly being devised with 
help from the Central Institute of Hindi in Hydera- 
bad. This sort of approach makes sense and hope- 
fully may be seen by the employees themselves as a 
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means for improving their own career prospects 


- through better performance of their jobs. 


‘Another point. worth mentioning is the nature of 
the Hindi curriculum in schools, which is more 


- oriented towards formal study than.speech profi- 


ciency. An English teacher tells me that in the CBSE 
system the trend today in English syllabus is to de- 


‘emphasise the literature and poetry components and 


aim at imparting to the student proficiency in the 
spoken and written language — the sort of language 


` skill needed forthe’ students to express themselves 


Pad 


Well in all the other subjects which are taught: 


through the medium of English. It would be 


_eminently sensible if the same approach were adopted 


in Hindi syllabus planning too. Further, I am told 


- that often Hindi léssons are moralistic and goody- 
'- goody, and lacking in appeal for students, young 


and old. Moreimaginative curriculum setting and 
selection of prose poetry texts may help overcome 
prevailing attitudes to Hindi. And so would the 


‘Induction of lively audiovisual language teaching 


methods which are being so interestingly and so suc- 


cessfully employed in the foreign language courses. 


It would also be worth investigating the role of 
‘Hindi textbooks in perpetuating conservative and 
‘stereotyped concepts and images, especially the sex- 
role stereotypes... ` . 
Interestingly, because the rather narrow objective 


of present Hindi policy is confined to achieving an. 
ultimate changeover of all official work to Hindi, 
the programme only covers the upper three cate- 
gories of Government staff who handle paper-work. 
It might.make more sense if, instead of cajoling the 
reluctant, Hindi classes were made available to Class 
IV staff, many of whom may never have had access 
to much schooling — maybe even enable them to 
acquire a school-leaving grade. But that I am told 
is not permissible because teaching Hindi to Class IV 
staff will not help achieve the goal of the Official 
Language Act and besides, the Hindi programme is 
not an adult literacy programme! 

If ‘Hindi is to serve as an instrument for foreign 
national unity, and acquire an image denoting 
national identity, then Hindi language policy must 
first aim at creating positive feelings towards the 
language in place of the present indifference or - 
hostility. No amount of mandatory purchase of 
Devnagari typewriters is going to achieve this quali- 
tative change. Nor will the drafting of international 
treaties in Hindi or even speechifying in Hindi at 
international forums. People must be motivated to 
stop thinking of Hindi as an imposition before they 
can be persuaded to regard it with reverence as their 
national language. Why don’t these considerations 
feature in the deliberations of the Official Language 
Committee? [] a 
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altogether wonderful electoral result. But what has 
been achieved should not lull us into ignoring or 
belittling the dangers that continue and would even 
increase, though also taking some new -forms as 
well. . 


Certainly, Rajiv Gandhi deserves the congratula- 
tions of all patriotic and progressive Indians. He 
has acted with admirable courage, tenacity and 
energy. He has done also something which India 
desperately needs. He has inspired and given hope 
to the new generation. There is a very real possibility 
now of cynicism and perverted permissiveness being 
replaced by confidence, daring and achieving as the 
mood- of young India. 

His massive majority provides the basis for his 
moving ahead fast and on correct rails. But it is not 
a guarantee that this would happen. When he fails 
to satisfy the enemies of India by not abandoning 
the -Nehru-Indira Gandhi orientation and line of 


policy they are bound to come out in the open. In 


the meantime subtle subversion of this line, especially 
in the economic sphere, would be intensified. 

Neither the Congress-] leadership nor the Left and 
progressive parties and forces of the Opposition 
should take the election results as indicating that the 
danger to India has receded or lessened. Least of 
‘all should it lead to the conclusion that now more 
than ever the Opposition should oppose and the 
Congress-I should do only what it thinks best. 


' History does not repeat itself, it is true. But history 


is all we have to learn from. What happened to 
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Indira Gandhi’s Government only barely a year or 
so‘ after her resounding triumphs of 1971 and 1972 
should not be forgotten by anybody who has concern 
for and pride in India. We cannot afford a repetition 
of that. This time tragedy would not, as Marx 
stated. in 78th Brumaire, be repeated as farce. In our 
case it would be irrettievable catastrophe that would 
be the new form of tragedy. | , 

The Prime Minister has called for a massive 
nationwide ideological offiensive against communal- 
ism. This has to be given concrete shape. The 
cooperation of all anti-communal forces has to be 
sought, secured and brought into action. If nowhere 
else certainly this can and must be done in Punjab. 

He has called for what can be termed a war 
against corruption. This is of the utmost importance. 
But here again it is essential not to reduce this to an 
administrative affair. It has to be and can be a mass ` 
campaign as it is something that today impinges on 
the everyday life of the people. 

He has called for modernisation and efficiency. 

This, too, is badly and urgently needed. But what 
exactly does this mean has not been spelled out. It 
cannot and should not mean either lurching to the 
West nor being beguiled by the Indian tycoons. Its 
social implications and imperatives have to be 
broadly discussed, debated and planned out, above 
all, in consultation with the working people of our 
country, including the working intelligentsia. 
_ And so the list can be proceeded with. What is 
important is not the enumeration of the items but 
the elaboration of the needed attitude and orienta- 
tion on the part of all who want the Republic of 
India to move forward and themselves to move 
forward with it. Lj ` 
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Press as an Agent of Power 


S. VISWAM 





AGENTS OF POWER: The Role of the 
News Media in Human Affairs: by J. Herbert 
Altschull (Indiana University): pp 335: Longman: 
Price unstated. 





Hg present is the Nuclear Age. It is also the age of 
information explosion. On the one side, the 
portents are of death, universal annihilation and 
extermination. On the other side, the portents are of 
vaster and more sophisticated knowledge. A new. 
social order is developing. The journalist, the 
broadcaster and the television hand are today’s 
merchants of information, of news, of knowledge. 
On the knowledge and information supplied by them 
are human decisions, human actions and human 
choices based. 

In this kind of a scenario, what are the possibili- 
ties that offer themselves to the press? First, it can 
render the process of universal extermination easier 
by stoking the fires of distrust, mistrust and con- 
frontation. Second, it can act asa catalyst in the 
creation of a global harmony and it can as a matter 
of determined choice promote world peace. Third, 
it can remain uninvolved, detached, indifferent, and 
be content only to chronicle the fall-out of confron- 
ation or harmony. 

In a well-researched study of the role of the news 
media in human affairs, Herbert Altschull raises the 
hope that the press will choose the second option 
and actas a conflict resolver in order to promote 
human survival. At the same time, is the press 
really free and independent to assume of any of the 
roles mentioned above or does it only imagine itself 
to be so? His thesis is that the press is not its own 
master, but a mere tool in a grand design whose 
contours are shaped by the financier, the politician 
and the government. The press is not a free agent in 
the capitalist, communist or developing societies. It 
submits itself to a variety of manipulation while at 
the same time maintaining a facade of individuality 
and independence of options. The press is only an 
agent of power, the power being wielded by interests 
dominant in the economic, political, social and cul- 
tural environment. The press assumes that it is or 
can be an agent of change, political or social, but in 
practice suffers from variegated constraints, restraints 
‘and impediments, some of which it is aware of but 
most of which it is not. It is argued that the press in 


capitalist, market societies has acted as the agent of. 
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dictatorships, capitalists, business tycoons, politi- 
cians wielding power and also transnational corpora~ 
tions. In US, the medium has become the message, 
it has become the economy, it has become the 


- market. It will be difficult to ponder the American 


economic system without the media. 


After attempts at substantiating the central thesis 
that the press is only an agent of power, Altschull 
offers seven laws on journalism on which he hopes 
that “reasonable people’ may agree. There is a 
familiar ring to some of these laws. We in India have 
been arguing over and about them ever since 
Independence. And it is because some of these laws 
— or the premises on which the are based — are of 
concern and relevance to the Indian press that they 
had to be studied in depth by three Press Commis- 
sions. The laws: (Z) In all press systems, the news 
media are agents of those who exercise economic and 
political power. Newspapers, magazines and broad- 
casting outlets are not independent actors, although 
they may have the potential to exercise independent 
power. (2) The content of the news media always 
reflects the interests of those who finance the press. 
(3) All press systems are based on belief in free ex- 
pression, though free expression is defined in diffe- 


‘rent ways. (4) All press systems endorsed the doc- 


trine of social responsibility, proclaim that they serve 
the néeds and interests of the people, and state their 
willingness to provide access to the people. (5) In 
each of the three models, the press of the other model 
is perceived to be deviant. (6) Schools of journalism 
transmit ideologies and value systems of the society 
in which they exist and inevitably assist those in 
power to maintain their control of the news media. 
(7) Press practices always differ from theory. 

In the Indian context, some of these laws are 
bound to secure endorsement in an environment in 
which the press has already been divided, in 
official eyes, in pro-Establishment and anti-Establish- 
ment’ compartments. Again in official eyes, the 
anti-Establishment press can never do anything 
right, the pro-Establishment press can never do 
anything wrong. What applies to the press applies 
to individual journalists. Regardless of such identi- 
fication, there is one aspect of the press functioning 
with which there can be no quarrel with the author. 
The press is a political institution. There is no way 
it can be above politics. If by Aristotle’s definition, 
man isa political animal since he lives in a social 
order asa human being, his humanity alone makes 
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him a political creature. 

To take sides for a certain political point of view 
is to be clearly political. To take no sides is also to 
be political, since if one does not oppose the status 
' quo, one is premised to be supporting it. Either 
you are for the status quo, in which case you 
are a political supporter, or you are against 
it, in which case you area political antagonist. A 
claim is made for the American press that it is above 
Partisan politics. That kind of a claim can hardly be 
made in respect of the Indian press. It is neither 
above politics nor above partisan politics, although 
most newspapers pride themselves on the fact of 
their proclaimed independence. But there is rarely 
an instance where the owner of a press supports one 
political party and the editor supports another. The 
latter, will not last long if he attempts such deviation. 

The point is argued that objectivity is only a 
mechanism for ensuring the status quo, an instru- 
ment to guarantee the preservation of institutions 
and of the social order. It permits criticism of 
the individual but not of the system, political, 
economic or social. At the same time, it is also 
true that the press has the potential of chal- 
lenging the social order, but ‘such a chal- 
lenge poses a threat to those who exercise 
power. If it fails to live up to its potential, it is car- 
rying out the political role that is cut out for it by 
those in power, assuming of course that those who 
exercise power intend to retain the status quo. So, 
if the: press endorses the idea that it is above politics, 
it is serving the needs of power and thus becomes its 
agent. 

While the nomenclatures “capitalist”? and 
“Marxist” press have come to stay, Altschull feels 
that to call the press of the developing societies as 
the Third World press brings in questions of supe- 
riority and inferiority in ranking. He thinks the 
nomenclature “advancing press” better suited for 
the Thirld World press. All the three models claim 
to be socially responsible, but each defines social 
responsibility differently. The capitalist press is 
committed to support the capitalist doctrine, the 
Marxist has inevitably to support Marxism-Leninism. 
The objectives of the advancing press are different. 
Not in many cases does the advancing press has the 
opportunity to play an adversary role. But by and 
large the advancing press can be said to be serving 
the people by seeking “in partnership with the 
government”, change for beneficial purpose, and to 
be acting as an instrument of peace under which 
development is possible. The last is particularly 
true of India where, whatever its views on the 
government of the day may be, the press is almost 
uniformly committed to the official Indian commit- 
ment to world peace and nonalignment. 

The controversy over the role of UNESCO, 
Altschull rightly argues, stems from the assessment of 
the capitalist and Marxist press about each other. 
Both the socialist and the advancing press reject the 
capitalist model as reactionary and subserving the 
interest of those in power. The capitalist press 
rejects the Marxist model as one devoid of indepen- 
dence and committed to totalitarianism. The advanc- 

ing press, on the other hand, is a unifying and not a 
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divisive force. It is viewed as a device for beneficial 
social change, an instrument of social justice, it is 
meant for two-way exchanges between journalists and 
readers. To this, we may as well add that it believes 
also in the need for mutual exchanges among and 
between the countries of the Third World. This has 
been the raison d’etre for the nonaligned news pool. 
The strength of the advancing press, if the Indian 
version is taken as a model, also would lie in the 
fact that unlike the other two models, it is opposed 
to a one-way fiow of news. Altschull argues the point 
thus: “Proper journalism, according to the article of 
faith of the advancing press, is participatory. The 
readers and viewers are meant not to be mere 
vacuum-cleaners, sweeping up the information 
pushed at them by journalists. Instead, they are 
meant to be participating in deciding what news is 
sent out into the general flow of information. The 
flow of news, in this image, is horizontal not vertical.” 
In both the capitalist and Marxist press, the move- 
ment of news is vertical, from the journalist who 
decides what is news to the reader who only receives 
the news. Here, we*may add that while journalists 
in the Third World are not guilty of elitism, there 


‘ls a greater commitment on their part of educating 


and informing the reader ‘and less to entertaining 
him. Jt is because of the absence of horizontalism 
in the dissemination of news by the Western media 
that we subscribe to the campaign for a New World 
Information Order. 

The theory that the content of the press is directly 
co-related to the interests of those who finance the 
press is not all that unfamiliar in India. We are quite 
familiar by now with terms like jute barons, sugar 
barons and pickle barons. The press is the piper, 
and the tune the piper plays is composed for him by 
those who pay the piper. We are proud of the fact 
that the press in India is free to the extent that it 
is capable of resisting pressures from the Establish- 
ment and the advertiser. Most editors claim that 
they are able to function without interference from 
the proprietor. Yet, does not this freedom have 
limitations? The structure of the newspaper industry 
being what it is,' can we really say that non-inter- 
ference is a blessing and an asset which holds good 
for all times and in all circumstances? When the 
crunch comes, who will win out? The editor or the 
proprietor? We all know the answer. Is it surprising 
that the demand for diffusion of ownership has 
consistently been resisted by the owners? How many 
newspapers really observe the golden rule that the 
ratio of news to advertising should be 60:40? 
Altschull’s argument that the pressis an agent of 
power does have some validity even in our context. 

According to Altschull, the relationship between 
the piper and the paymaster takes four different 


. forms: official, commercial, interest and informal. 


In the official category come the state controls and 
rules and regulations which inhibit autonomy. (In 
India, the case has been made that government 
control on newsprint allocations amounts to an 
infringement of freedom of the press.) In the com- 
mercial pattern, the contents reflect the views of 
advertisers and their commercial allies, who are 
usually found among the owners and publishers. In 


the interest pattern, the content of the medium 
‘echoes the concerns of the financing enterprise, a 
political party or a religious organisation, or any- 
body pursuing special interests. (The Times of India 
once championed the cause of cow protection because 
its then owner, Ramkrishna Dalmia was a cow wor- 
shipper.) In the informal pattern, media content 
mirrors the. goals of all those who supply money to 
the press directly or indirectly. 

_ Altschull argues that noimedium can exceed the 
boundary of autonomy acceptable to the paymasters. 
In India, once the editor and the proprietor agree 
on policy, the editor may be left to his own 
devices. If he changes policy, will he last? Or if 
he takes a position against the owner’s special 
interests — barring some honourable exceptions, 
most owners have special interests — will he 
last? Past experience is not encouraging. The argu- 
ment has also been advanced in India that a 
proprietor is entitled to dictate policy and conduct 
of the newspaper since it is he who is risking his 
investment. Secondly, Altschull suggests that the 
' political system in a country derives from the econo- 
mic power structure, and the press of that country 
will therefore at any given time by and large reflect 
the aims of those who manage the economy. In the 
Soviet Union, the paymaster is identified as the 
Communist Party which makes all decisions on how 
money is to be spent. There are, of course, nuances. 
There is far greater interaction between the news- 
paper and the reader in the Soviet Union, it has 
been claimed, because the Soviet press publishes the 
largest number of letters from readers than any other 
press in the world. In any case, the Marxist model, 
to my mind, is a unique model and comparisons 
with the capitalist and advancing press can be made 
only by stretching analogies artificially. 

Those who control and manipulate the press, 
Altschull claims, do so while remaining concealed. 
Even in the Watergate scandal, the exposure of 
Nixon by the’ Washington Post was not so much 
because the press wanted justice done and the 
. President ousted, but because special interests within 
the system itself wanted that objective and fed the 
paper with choice morsels of news and information, 
FBI among the special interests. Advertising is a 
major agent of power in a consumer society. “If 
advertising were eliminated from the mass media, 
they would be forced. out of business, or at least 
forced to operate on handouts from the government 
or great corporations.” 

The press proclaims faith in objectivity, but the 
code of objectivity is employed selectively. The code 
operates only within the geographical limits of a 
country. To give both sides in a situation where the 
United States is in collision with another nation is 
considered unpatriotic. Castro and Khomeini are 
invariably portrayed as villains who can never be 
right and are always wrong. Again, in the name of 
objectivity, the American press condemned the witch 
hunts of Senator McCarthy on its editorial pages 
but presented his case fully on the front pages. It 
was only when the power of the political system was 
directed against McCarthy when his excesses 
threatened the very system, that he was vanquished. 
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At one time, the press served the ends of McCarthy, 
and at another time the ends of those who wanted 
to destroy him. In either case, the press was an 
agent of power, lacking in independence. “‘Objecti- 
vity bestows on the conductor the baton with which 
to conduct the symphony of the press,” says 
Altschull. 

Is the fundamental role of the press in India to 


act as an instrument to preserve the social order or 


to change it? Ifthe Indian Constitution is regarded 
as sacrosanct, would suggestions from the press for 
amending its provisions. in certain respects be 
deemed to be anti-national because it would imply 
changing the social order? In India, the experience 
has been different. Changes suggested or supported 
by the press have been aimed at liberalising and 
strengthening the social order, not perpetuating it. 
How far has the press been able or allowed to 
function as an instrument of social change? Here, 
experiences vary between encouraging and positively 
discouraging. The government and the press have 
not always been on the same side on their assessment 
of what is good for society. This apart, cases are 
not wanting in India, and indeed in the Third 
World, where self-restraints have been imposed by 
the journalists on themselves, sometimes for valid 
reasons, but more often because of a self-chosen 
pro-establishment bias. 

Altschull maintains that since the press is agent 
of power, it cannot be a watchdog, or an adversary 
or even an agenda setter for the government and the 
public. The press can play these roles only upto a 
point, the point being reached when Authority can 
stand no more attacks on its legitimacy or embar- 
rassment to its credibility. The limits to the role 
of the press as an adversary are set by the govern- 
ment itself. There are instances also where the media 
has allowed itself to be used effectively in projecting 
certain images, tarnishing others, and underplaying 
some. Ronald Reagan used television most effectively 
in charming his voters, Mondale failed. 

Altschull’s contention is that most governments, 
especially in the socialist and Third World, want the 
press to function in an acceptable manner. ‘““The 
most painless method for ensuring this result is 
manipulation, the gentle direction of publishers, 
editors and reporters into the promotion of the 
status quo. If manipulation fails, the wielders of 
power find themselves compelled to resort to less 
genteel practices, to rigid rules and regulations, to 
censorship, or if necessary, to repression, prison 
sentences, torture or death.” (Altschull perhaps is 
not aware of the penchant of Governments in India 
at the State level to deny advertisements to 
“unacceptable” newspapers). Those who refuse to 
be manipulated, who are determined to challenge 
authority but do not find the environment congenial, 
have to resort to underground press. 

Dissent too has to be within acceptable limits. 
Instances are not wanting in India where ministers 
loudly proclaim that they would welcome construc- 
tive criticism. That itself sets limit to dissent. If 
their concept of constructive criticism does not tally 
with. yours, you immediately become unacceptable. 

(Contd. on page 66) 
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New Books on World War Ii. Fight for Detente. 


Disarmament and Struggle for 
WORLD PEACE. 


Konev, l: 

THE YEAR OF VICTORY 

pp. 248, Rs. 6.50 l 
This book by Marshal of the Soviet Union 
Konev is the story of the last few months of 
the 2nd World War. He gives a vivid, fasc- 
inating account of the large-scale offensive 
of the Soviet troops, makes a scrupulous 
analysis of the strategic and operational 
situation of those days, describes many pro- 
minent commanders, and shows the great 
moral strength of the Soviet soldiers. 


Rozanov, H.: 

BEHIND THE SCENES OF THIRD REICH 
DIPLOMACY 

pp. 195, Rs. 3.75 ! 

H. Rozanov, Doctor of History, describes the 
concluding stage of the Second World War 
when, having lost all hope of victory, the 
Third Reich leaders tried to split the ranks of 
the anti-Hitler coalition. The use of docu- 
mentary and research material combined with 
an easily readable style, makes this book 
interesting and attractive for the general 
reader. 


SOVIET PEACE EFFORTS ON THE EVE OF 
WORLD WAR-II 

pp. 588, Rs. 7.50 l 
The documents tell of the persistent Soviet 
efforts to create a common front in defence 
of peace and of the policies of the Western 
ruling circles in the thirties, striving to 
channel the fascist aggression against the 
Soviet Union. 


LIBERATION MISSION OF THE SOVIET 
ARMED FORCES IN THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR. 


pp. 447 Rs. 22.50 


This monograph is devoted to the liberation 
by the Soviet Armed Forces of the European 
and Asian peoples enslaved by fascism. It is 
a collective work by experts from the Institute 
of Military History of the USSR Ministry of 
Defence. 


Adamovich, A. Granin, D.: 

A BOOK OF THE BLOCKADE 

pp. 495, Rs. 8.00 

The nine hundred valorous days of the siege 
of Leningrad in thé past war. The two out- 
standing Soviet authors accumulated a 
wealth of material for the book: diaries, 
letters, poems, written during the siege, and 
survivors. reminiscences. They interviewed 
those who were saved and those who saved 
them. The authors’ text is as truthful and 
sincere as the eyewitness accounts of sorrow, 
dignity, and the awe-inspiring potential of 
the human spirit. 


WHENCE THE THREAT TO PEACE. 
pp. 100. Rs. 8.00 

The present, third edition of WHENCE THE. 
THREAT TO PEACE is not intended as. 
polemic with Pentagon and NATO pro- 
paganda scribes. Its aimis to comment on 
the new developments in the international 
situation, the state of.the American war 
machine, and US and NATO military strategy 
that has emerged in the two years since the 
previous edition. 
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The Nehru Documentary 
S. R. 


J sE the sybling of a brilliant brother, the film on 

Nehru is born under a shadow. Comparisons, 
odious though they are, are but inevitable with 
Attenborough’s much-acclaimed ‘“‘Gandhi’’. The 
film on Nehru, coming close on the heels of 
“Gandhi”, attempts to be a thorough study of the 


. Other towering figure of the freedom struggle. 


The first uncharitable thought that strikes us about 
the 3-hour film is that one is utterly wearied by its 
length, whereas one came out of the nearly-4-hour- 
long “Gandhi” regretting that it was far too short. 
I say uncharitable because “Gandhi”? has several 
obvious advantages over the Nehru film; it is a 
feature film, with all the magic of a story springing 
up alive before our eyes and we are moved by the 
illusion that we are right there in the midst of it all. 
Moreover, it is a gala spectacle — the colours, the 
period costumes and expensive sets. 

The film on Nehru is a much more modest venture 
— it attempts to piece together the life of Nehru 
from his own writings, through faded photographs 
and blurred news reels of that era. The impact 
therefore is a little dreary, try as the directors did, 
to brighten it up by unexpected touches of colour 
and movement. The film seems condemned to a few 
screenings on TV and as shorts before the main 
film in Cinema halls before it is buried in oblivion, 
unlike “Gandhi’’, which has proved to be something 
of a blockbuster, kindling new interest world wide 
not only in Gandhi and his teachings, but in India 
as well. 

It’s a pity, when one considers that Nehru was far 
more ideal material for a film’s hero than Gandhi: 
handsome exuding an aura of nobility, a fiery revolu- 
tionary and with an eloquence that could charm a bird 
off a tree. And then, the ever-fascinating story of his 
life — brought up in princely comfort and forsaking 
its luxuries to fight for a cause; the fairy-tale ending 
—of him rising up to that supreme position, the 
Prime Minister of the world’s largest democracy. 

It is indeed surprising that no one had realised the 
tremendous potential in filming Nehru’s life before. 
But perhaps it is just as well — for it is only now 
that we may be able to see him from a proper dis- 
tance — a thing impossible to do while the man was 
alive or even for many years after his death, so 
insidious was his charm. 

The nicest thing about the film, an Indo-USSR 
venture directed jointly by Shyam Benegal and Yuri 
Aldokhin, is that it is a first person biography, rely- 
ing for its text entirely on Nehru’s writings and 
speeches. For who is better than Nehru to talk of his 
own life and times? There are few politicians either 
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before or after him as intensely conscious of history 
as ee and who used words with the power of a 
poet. 

In fact, the film opens on that note — Indira 
Gandhi, sitting rather stiffly under a portrait of 
Nehru, recalling that the most remarkable thing 
about her father was the poet in him. 

The film follows his life closely and with remark- 
able fidelity. It begins with his birth in Allahabad, 
shots of his early homes and memories of his child- 
hood. The camera moves unimaginatively through 
the rooms of Anand Bhavan, all equally unnatural 
In their deathlike neatness and silence. The 
mausoleum stillness strikes us all the more when the 
commentator’s voice speaks of the house being 
overrun with relatives and children. 

However, the gradual political awakening of 
Nehru is very skilfully portrayed, from the filtering 
into the protected child’s mind of angry grown-ups’ 
voices decrying the British for being extremely 
insulting to Indians; his return from England and 
drifting into Indian politics after his father. Then 
came Gandhi and the non-cooperation movement 
and Nehru was well and truly into it. The Pampered 
rich boy has his first exposure to the brutality of the 
Raj in a lathi-charge in which he takes a beating 
from a policeman. A “numb anger” burned within 
a he had to suppress his first instinct to hit 

ack. 

So totally involved did Nehru become in politics 
at this stage that he completely neglected his family. 
For Nehru that was a remarkable thing. Brought up 
in an atmosphere of love and close family bonds, 
Nehru was an intensely family man. Not even his 
first imprisonment could shake him off the wave he 
was riding. One can therefore imagine his shock and 
incredulity when Gandhi called off the movement. ft 
was incomprehensible to him why Gandhi should 
call off a movement which had become a mass up- 
rising against the British just because of a few stray 
incidents of violence. Gandhi’s letter reassuring him 
that the movement stood to gain by this pause and 
that it was getting out of hand could hardly assuage 
his feelings. 

This perhaps was the beginning of Nehru’s diffe- 
rences with his avowed mentor, which the film, to 
its credit, does not shrink from revealing. The diffe- 
rence became sharper after Nehru’s return from his 
second sojourn in Europe. Nehru came back, especially 
after his visit to Russia, convinced that political inde- 
pendence can mean little without emanicipation from 
feudal and colonial forces, 

(Contd. on page 66) 
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Festival Fiasco 
R. RAINA 


TB tenth International Film Festival was the 

second to be organised by the NFDC (National 
Film Development Corporation) and it too resulted 
in a debacle. The earlier one held in 1983 was 
censured by the chairman ofthe jury himself. This 
time the jury chairperson was too polite to follow 
her predecessor but everyone else of any standing 
adversely remarked at the appalling quality of films 
and mismanagement of the organisation. Right from 
the beginning, the Festival got bogged down in con- 
troversies, charges of manipulation in the selectron 
of films and instances of chaotic arrangements. 

The Competition section — the raison d’etre of 
the Festival — evoked the most amount of contro- 
versy. Three charges were made by the delegates and 
the press. Firstly, the inclusion of the Indo-Czech 
joint venture. Bitter Autumn with the Scent of Man- 
goes was questioned onthe ground that its asso- 
ciate director, Basu Bhattacharya, was not only a 
director of NFDC but also a member (Chairman?) 
of the selection panel. (The list of the panel members 
was not released nor was it made available by the 
organisers in spite of repeated requests). In other 
words, itis alleged, that the inclusion ofa panel 
member’s own film was far from ethical. Even 
manipulation was hinted at by recalling that Door- 
darshan had announced the screening of the film in 
November (even some excerpts were reportedly 
shown as a part of the forthcoming programme) but 
the authorities were prevailed upon to withdraw it so 
that it could be included in the Competition (under 
the rules, a film released in the country is barred 
from competing). 

The second charge being made is that only one 
Indian film, produced by NFDC itself, was entered 
in the Competition when, under the regulations, two 
could have been included. Some outstanding Indian 
films available this year and eminently suitable for 
the competition were left out. This allegation was 
being supported by the argument that the selection 
panel as constituted could not be called an inde- 
pendent and impartial body because except for one 
member, all others were the officials of the Ministry 
of I & B or NFDC. 

The third allegation was that the original number 
of 21 competition film was increased to 23 under 
diplomatic pressure froms two countries. This had 
never happened during recent years. | 

Thus, it was not enly the quality and the charac- 
ter of the Competition section which became ques- 
tionable but the very selection of films for it became 
suspect. l 

What is unfortunate is that charges of manipula- 
tion were levelled even about the selection of the 


i 


Indian Panorama section. Although the omission of 
films by Ray, Mrinal Sen and Shyam Benegal in this 
slot was made up, to some extent, by subsquent 
inclusion of Ray’s Ghaire Bhaire as the closing film 
and taking Shyarn’s Nehru in the documentary 
section, the allegations about the mode of selection 
are again serjous. In these, Basu Bhattacharya figures 
again. It has been alleged that Buddhadev Das- 
gupta’s Andhi G.li rejected by the Bombay panel 
was included in the final list because “heat was swit- 
ched on from sources from Delhi.” 

Much has already been written about the disgrace- 
ful manner in which the inaugural function was 
presented. It caused great pain and embarrassment 
to all film-lovers to see an artistic event being 
reduced to an ill-organised “Star Nite”. Film-makers 
like Adoor Gopalakrishnan, walked out of the 
function in disgust and said that the function had 
been turned into a tamasha and a parade of “stars”. 

In the debate which the fiasco raised among 
delegates and critics many reasons were offered for’ 
the debacle: ineptitude and lack of expertise, absence 
of a central design, and, failure of direction. But the 
consensus among them was on one central point: 
the organisers’ lack of commitment to the promotion 
of cinematic art It was this which resulted in the 
Festival becoming a vast mela without any focus 
and without an identity. All the gimmickry which 
was resorted to only irritated those deeply interested 
and involved in cinema. 

The veterans of many film festivals pointed out 
that it was no coincidence that both the competitive 
festivals organised ty NFDC had not only proved 
failures but had also negated the standards and 
norms evolved over the years. Having got rid of the 
expertise, the Corporation had thrown the Festival 
open to diverse elements whose interest was their 
own promotion rather the promotion of the insti- 
tution. l 

All the serious-minded delegates and critics were, 
therefore, agreed that the promotion of cinema as an 
art form should be the responsibility of an indepen- 
dent, autonomous organisation — free from the 
strangelhold of the bureaucrats of NFDC and the 
Ministry of I&B. This organisation should be 
manned by people who have a commitment to good 
cinema and it should be responsible for not only 
national and international festivals but also for 
research, documentation, liaison with educational 
institutions and promotion of art theatres. This 
would imply year-round nation-wide activities and 
evolving a national institute to coordinate similar 
activities of the State Governments and Film 
Societies, Actually, the Karanth Committee envisaged 


such an organisation in its recommendations and 
even a token amount was earmarked for such an 
institution in the Sixth Five Year Plan. This idea 
has not been pursued mainly because the migrating 
bureaucrats of I&B Ministry never took it up 
seriously partly because of lack of interest and partly 
because such a measure would deprive them of power 
and patronage and other perks. 

That only an independent dedicated body can do 
justice to an artistic event was clear in the manner in 
which even the good parts of the Festival were 
botched by the organisers. The example quoted by 
the delegates is that of the Focus on Latin America. 
_ The credit for supplying films for this section goes 
to the husband-and-wife team of Carlos Barrette and 
- Lucy Barretto. They are not only the leading 
producers of Brazil but have been closely connected 
‘with the Latin American New Cinema movement. 
But instead of presenting this package in a meaning- 
ful manner so that it creates an impact on film- 
makers and general public, it was literally dumped 
in several theatres. The programming had no design. 
If the presentation had been in one theatre and 
_screened country-wise or director-wise, the delegates 
and the press would have been able to concentrate 
on the cinema of a film-maker or a particular 
_ national cinema. But the films were scattered all over 
without any regard to the year of their production 
or the origin of their country. The result was that 
only some of the so-called “hot’’ films-attracted 
` attention while more serious films got ignored. 

Even the seminar on Latin American cinema was 
organised in a manner that it became a press confe- 
rence of the Barretos and two other foreign delegates. 
Most of the panelists were not familiar with Latin 
American cinema at all. All this is‘'a pity. The 
seminar could have created wide-ranging impact if 
_ specialists in Latin American politics and arts were 
invited and Jawaharlal Nehru University is full of 
them. Instead, even the interested delegates were 
not invited. Those asked to attend were largely con- 
fined to the personal friends of the organiser. 

The other attractive feature of the Festival was the 
Viscenti retrospective. But it got completely buried 
under the debris of below-standard films screened at 
the Festival. The Italian Cultural Centre had worked 
` over the Retrospective for nearly a year. Yet no 
facilities were given to them. Even the theatre 
alloted for this section was too out of the way for 
delegates and the press. On top of it the projection 
at the theatre was absolutely unsatisfactory and no 
one had paid any attention to this aspect. No 
wonder, therefore, that the Italian Cultural Centre 
has arranged re-screening of these films after the 
Festival. 

The only séction Which was well organised was 
the Documedia devoted to short films. This was the 
one section which provided all the information in 
advance and organised a meaningful seminar. | 

“NFDC was obviously obsessed with the idea of 
organising an “extravagaza”. Different sections were 
handed over to different people. This should have 
normally worked. But what seems to have gone 
wrong was that the people were selected for reasons 
other than their merit or capacity. Moreover, their 
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work was neither supervised nor coordinated. The 
result was that everything went out of control. Take 
Festival publications for example. None was avail- 
able at the beginning of the Festival. One of the 
‘innovations’, the booklet containing articles on 
Indian cinema was distributed on the last day of the 
Festival! The brochure, which used to be compiled 
in the Directorate itself even though it had much less 
staff then, was given to the Federation of Film 
Societies to edit and compile. Although the editorial 
board consisted of people with long interest in 
cinema, every single page of the brochure is full of 
grammatical errors and typographical mistakes. 

But where the right persons had been selected the 
results proved to be good. The Indian cinema book- 
let is well-edited and painstakingly compiled. Earlier, 


‘it used to contain important developments relating 


to Indian films and was widely used as a reference 
annual. This time these features were dropped for 
some reasons. Similarly, the editor of the daily 
festival bulletin (Hindi) was given to a professional, 
who had no personal axe to grind, who was not 
interested in using the assignment to promote himself 
or his friends or use it for personal public relations. 
The result was that both the delegates and the jour- 
nalists were full of praise for it. 

On the publicity front, NFDC, instead of ensuring 


supply of basic information to the press, resorted to 


some extravagant gimmicks. One of these was to 
take six pages of advertisements in the Screen 
International. It contained an inspid blurb by the 
Corporation’s non-official publicist and photographs 
of NFDC officials. Hardly any effort was made to 
‘project the best of Indian cinema. This expensive 
journal was bought in bulk and distributed among 
the press with what aim no one is able to fathom. 

The failures of NFDC are so numerous that it is 
impossible to list and discuss them in one article. 
But the Jesson which one can draw is clear. The 
festival needs to be released from the clutches of the 
bureaucrats and handed over to an independent, 
expert institution. [C] 
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Her Image in Cinema 
R. R. 


F too long has woman been depicted in Indian 
cinema either as a martyr or a vamp. Her mar- 
tyrdom has been for varied middle class values — 
the sanctity to marriage, the izzat of the family, the 
protection ofa parent, a brother or a sister and so 
on. The vamp is often the anti- thesis of this “ideal” 
woman and frequently responsible for the rupture 
of the initial equilibrium of the plot which gets 
resolved at the end either by her defeat or death. 
This model of narrative structure and its set of 
signifiers has been the characteristic of the dominant 
Indian cinema for such along time that attempts 
to present woman as a “positive”? character in some 
recent films has evoked widespread acclaim. How- 


soever welcome these attempts may be, they cover: 


about adozen isolated instances in an industry 
which churns out about 700 features a year. 

Even these stray “positive” examples need to be 
viewed with a great deal of caution. First, there has 
been no’ basic change either in the institutional 
frame-work or the ideology of the mainstream Indian 
cinema. The film industry, based on speculative 
market forces economy, has become even more pre- 
carious with the advent of video, cable TV and the 
fast increasing network of Doordarshan. Its ideology 
is formed by. its history, which, at one extreme, 
goes back to the epics, and, on the other, incor- 
porates the mores of the dominant section of the 
society which has emerged since independence. In 
concrete situations, institutions and texts do not 
operate in isolation from one another, they are inter- 
related in any and every specific form taken by the 
mainstream cinema. Henceto expect any radical 
departure would be unrealistic. 

Secondly, feminism, in its best sense, it is still too 
weak as a movement to influence social or economic 
institutions. 

Moreover, stereotypical images of women are not 
confined to cinema alone. They are being marketed 
through advertisements, magazines and other media. 
They legitimize social support for an ideological 
construction of woman as an object, in particular 
as an object of evaluation in terms of socially pre- 
defined visible criteria of beauty and attractiveness. 

It may appear paradoxical but the films of the 
*twenties and thirties presented women and their 
problems more positively. This was directly under 
the influence of the national movement which had 
imbued the middle classes with a certain amount of 
social consciousness. Although even these films were 
basically marketable products they could not 
entirely escape the new awareness of the Indian iden- 
tity. Initially, cinema tried to come to terms with 
English education and Western influences. It resulted 


f? 


in films whose titles speak for themselves: Gun 
Sundari (Why Husbands Go Astray); Typist Girl, 
Educated wife and so on. But subsequently the films 
dealt with. specific problems of women: westernisa- 
tion (Indira M.A. 1934), arranged marriage and . 
social barriers (Devdas 1935), Hindu widows (Bala- 
vogine 1936), a young girls marriage to an elderly 


_ man (Duniya Na Mane 1937); challenge to tradi- 


tional ideas (Admi 1939); and bane of untouchability 
(Achchut Kanya, Sujata). There were also films like 
Mother India in which women were idealised and 
placed on a pedestal. Although they were portrayed 
as long suffering martyrs, at least they were strong. 

Following the Second World War and the 
country’s independence the character of the film 
industry changed altogether. Studios, which by 
their very structures, had identified themselves with 
certain genres, collapsed. They yielded to the 
lumpenisation of production, distribution and 
exhibition process. 

Inevitably, even the films directly related to 
women’s problems remained superficial.and hardly 
ever explored: the complexity of the woman’s 
situation. Even when the issue -was raised it was 
never taken to its logical end but resolved to rein- 
force oppressive conventional value system. In the 
fifties, Talaaq (Divorce) attempted to pose the 
problem of matrimonial discord but ended with the 
reconciliation of the couple. In the 60’s and the 
70’s, Basu Bhattacharya made three films on marital 
misunderstandings — Anubhay, Avishkar and Greh 
Pravesh. But the discord lacked credibility and all 
the films petered out in tame and contrived endings. 
The husband invariably came back to the wife. J 
Om Prakash in his Aap Ki Kasam presented a more 
plausible reason for the break-up of marriage — 
an unusually jealous and suspicious husband. But 
the wife’s remarriage became too contrived because 
the Director obviously did not want to stick to 
the realities. Gulzar’s Aandhi got bogged down in 
political controversy. 

In other cases, the point is driven home that 
notwithstanding a woman’s education or talent her 
salvation lies in being a wife or'a mother. The 
educated modern wife of Thodise Bewafai leaves a 
husband, whom she had chosen herself, when he 
loses his money, and goes to her father’s place. She 
does not seek an independent life which she could 
have but decides to return to her husband. In 
another film Do Anjane the wife is a talented classi- 
cal dancer. She leaves her husband whom she had 
driven into debt. She is made to suffer for this 
while her husband succeeds and becomes rich. A 
similar pattern is discernable in Judaai, Dooriyan 
and Ek Hi Bhool. In all these what is underscored 
is that the wife can have no destiny except in her 
husband’s home. 

The illusion of a positive female image has been 
created by some films made in the eighties. The 
first of these was Vinod Pande’s Ek Baar Phir. 
Here the wife of a film star neglected by her self- 
centred husband leaves him for an artist with whom 
she had fallen in love. The redeeming feature of 
this otherwise amateurish film with the usual box- 


office gimmick is that the break-up of the marriage 
is the result of a decision taken by the wife for a 
change. Pande’s second film Yeh Nazdeekiyan was 
again about the disintegration of a marriage. 
Pande’s only “‘bold stroke” is that he makes the 
wife leave the house and take up a job. 

Two other films relating to women’s position in 
society have evoked widespread notice. In Bazaar 
a girl is literally sold to the highest bidder like any 
other commodity and she eventually commits 
suicide because she loved another man. The main 
protagonist, Smita Patil gets tired of being the‘mis- 
tress of a dubious character and finally runs off with 
her childhood swetheart. Here again the “positivity” 
lies in the women’s decisions not in their depiction. 

Shekhar Kapoor’s borrowed theme in Maasoom 


_ presents a different problem. Here the wife is con- 


fronted with the husband’ pre-marital “indiscretion” 
in the form of a son who appears on the scene when 
they already have two children of their own. Expec- 
tedly, the wife eventually accepts her husband’s son. 
But the whole process is softened by cliched devices. 

Mahesh Bhatt’s pretentious Arth has been acclaim- 
ed by some as a real departure from the conventional 
approach to the dilemma of a modern middle-class 
woman. Kulbhushan Kharbanda isan advertising 
executive apparently happily married to Shabana 
Aazmi. This state of equilibrium is ruptured 
when he falls in love with Smita Patil, an actress, 
who works in his ad films. Shabana leaves home and 
manages to find a job. She refuses to come back to 
Kulbhushan after he has finally been rejected by 
Smita. She even refuses to go with a young musician 
who has meanwhile fallen in love with her because 
she wants to be an “independent” person. The two 
women conform to stereotypes, victim and vamp. 

In all these films, the dominant cinema wants to 
let everybody have their ideological cake and eat it 
too. Apart from adherence to stereotypes, there are 
deliberate ambiguities structured into almost every 
film to come out about “positive” women. 

In it women continue to be sex objects and worse. 
Their representation is out and out pornographic 
although it may not fall. within the legal definition 
of the term. .Women are frequently portrayed. in 
particular ways: either semiclad or, if not, strate- 
gically clad in garments or accessories which re- 
present anything from slight state of undress to 
various fetishes. Situations are created to enhance 
these effects. Even more important is the rhetoric 
of these representations as much as, or more than, 
their immediate connotations. In an address to 
male spectators, the body of the woman is construct- 


ed as a spectacle and the mise en scene of represent- ` 


ation of women’s bodies coded in various ways as 
both to be looked at by the spectator and, in the 
same process, to evoke sexual arousal in him. These 
codes include the way in which the body is posed 
and lit, and the overall composition of the image. 
It is therefore, futile to look for or, try to dis- 
cover positive image of woman in the mainstream 
cinema. It is not always available even in the 
“parallel cinema” which however, has the redeeming 
quality of presenting women realistically. The ap- 
parently uncoded character of realist cinema is what 
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lends it its verisimilitude: a certain kind of credibi- 
lity in relation to the real world. Both its narrati- 
vity and characterisation are important. in his 
identification process the spectator is in varying 
degrees, depending on the linearity and economy of 
the narrative and the representation of central 


characters in terms of their fictional personality 


traits, drawn into the world of the film. The oper- 
ation of the specific cinematic codes associated with 
fictional realism serves to reinforce the spectators’ 
identification with a credible fictional world. It is 
this approch which distinguishes the representation 
of women in films by directors like Satyajit Ray, 
Mrinal Sen, Shyam Benegal, Adoor Gopalakrishnan, 
G. Arvindan, Kumar Shahani, Budhadeb Dasgupta, 
Jabbar Patel and some others. The women in their 
films have a recognizable identity and their relation- 
ships are explored within the social context in which 
they live. These films have therefore a ring of 
authenticity in the sense that we recognise in them a 
genuine involvement with human beings. 

But to have feminist counter-cinema is altogether 
a different proposition. In the West, the feminist 
approach to film began in the early seventies — the 
first New York International Festival of Women’s 
Films (1974) and the Toronto Women and Film 
Festival (1973). In Britain the first women’s film 
event was at the Edinbrough Festival in 1972. 

There has been hardly any similar attempt in 
India:to examine the whole question of women and 
cinema, leave apart efforts to build a film theory on 
the subject. The first attempt in this direction was 
made in 1976 at the Bombay Film Festival with a 
separate section of women films and a seminar on 
woman and cinema. This was rather a premature 
attempt at focussing the attention on the problem 
because at that time there was hardly any general 
awareness of the implications of the manner in which 
women were being depicted in films. Since then 
nothing has been heard about it. 

The situation calls for a country-wide movement 
for counter cinema. Since institutional structures of 
cinema form the conditions under which films are or 
are not, made and seen, they can be regarded as an 
important area of intervention. This can take two 
forms. One, to work on dominant structures by 
attempting to open them up to new subjects and 
forms of expression, and two, to build oppositional 
institutions independently of the dominant cinema. 
A beginning could be made by setting up an orga- 
nisation along the lines of Britain’s Independent 
Film Maker’s Association (IFA). It was constituted 
in 1974 to promote “‘an area of film-making which is 
not recognised by even the liberal sector of the 
industry”? and to strive for work which is “aestheti- 
cally and politically innovatory in form and content”. 

In India. the Forum for Better Cinema did come 
into existence to fulfill similar objectives. But the 
very fact that it has languished underscores the 
difficulties of building a ‘movement for counter 
cinema. One of the chief negative factors has been 
that government institutions have been allowed 
to degenerate into bureaucratic organisations. 

An alternative, therefore, has to be found by film- 
makers themselves. C 
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Service Accountability — How ? 
(Contd. from page 14) 


power planning and individual career planning. 
Both of these have been almost completely neglec- 
ted. Officers are posted from job to job without 
reference to anything but the chance of their 
being available or of having enough pull to carry 
away the plums. Vacancies will be known and 
lists of suitable officers drawn up in advance. 
Panels of three names will then be sent to govern- 
ment from which a final selection will be made. 

(ii) Discipline: The haphazard way in which 
officers are disciplined (or not, as the case may 
be) has become a legend. The need for disci- 
pline and control to be taken over by an inde- 
pendent commission was never more apparent. 
In cases initiated by administrative departments, 
the department would be required to submit a 
statement of the case, and the officer given an 
opportunity to reply. Since the officer would not 
be ‘tried’ by his own department, but by an 
independent commission, he will be assured of 
objective standards fairly applied. There would 
be no objection to departments retaining their 


- own vigilance branches. 


(iii) Assessment: The procedure prevalent in the 
Defence services would be taken over in toto. 
This system is based on the concept that the 
officer plays an active part in his own assessment. 
How else can he be expected to conform to the 
standards required of him? There must a genuine 


sense of fair play, and an end to sly innuendoes 
by prejudiced persons. 

(iv) Performance Audit: Units would be set up to 
vet actual cases for procedural and substantive 
defects. Apart from other proceedings, this 
audit will provide the means of bringing erring 
officials to book. Vigilance will remain an 
important function, but performance audit will 
be mainly directed towards assessment of public 
satisfaction. Arising from this the commission 
will find it possible to make useful suggestions 
for modification, streamlining and general 
improvement of procedures. India’s official 
procedures have become the laughing stock of 
the world. More than that, they are a source of 


infinite public harassment. 

There could be no clearer proof of the politicisation of the 
services, particularly in the States, than wholesale transfer of 
Officers on the eve of elections. The party, or rather the 
faction in power, tries to make sure that its “dirty work” will 
be done without demur by obliging staff. This cannot be 
stopped until the power to use the services as political instru- 
ments Is taken out of their hands and vested in an indepen- 
dent, impartial and respected agency, which appointment 
departments at the Centre and in the States have long since 
ceased to be. 

Accountability can only be predicated on service security 
and the independence of judgement of individual members of 
the services. Otherwise we will continue to be afflicted by 
weak-kneed, shilly-shallying officers who are no more than 
the useful tools of their political bosses. The services and 
political executive alike must share responsibility for the 
shambles they have made of an administration that once was 
justly renowned as one of the most efficient and principled in 
the world. It is for the Centre to make a start; the States could 
then be persuaded to follow. [3 
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Time for Social Revolt (from page 16) 


result of a process which was going on since In- 
dependence. The timing.and circumstances could 
have changed. The manoeuvres and responses of 
the political parties and leaders should have changed 
after Independence. But they continued to be the 
same. Jawaharlal Nehru understood it and warned 
that politics and religion should be separated. In 
the Constituent Assembly (Legislative) he said on 
April 3, 1948: i 

“We must have clearly in our minds and in the mind of 

the country that the alliance of religion and politics in the 

shape of communalism is a most dangerous alliance, and 
it yields the most abnormal! kind of illegitimate brood... 

But the combination of politics and of religion in the 

narrowest sense of the word, resulting in communal poli- 

tics is — there can be no doubt —a most dangerous 
combination and must be put anend to... this combina- 
tion is harmful to the country as a whole; it is harmful to 

-the majority, but probably itis most harmful to any 

minority that seeks to have some advantage from it. ... The 

only right way for us to function is to do away with 
communalism inits political aspect inevery shape and 
form.” 

But he himself did not proceed with the imple- 
mentation of the idea. So the historical process of 
building a nation-state got distorted and subverted 
in the immediate objective of retaining power. In 
the fifties he said that the Muslim League in Kerala 
was nota communal party. This was a historical 
compromise against the lessons learnt during the 
freedom struggle, of continuous manipulation of the 
religious communities by the imperialist power since 
1857. ` 

The issue in Punjab is Sikh identity and share in 
power and not the demands of river water, Punjabi- 
speaking areas or Chandigarh. The only martyr for 
Chandigarh was Darshan Singh Pheruman. When 
he died fasting, an Akali government was in power. 
They did not do anything. Only when they got out 
of power, Chandigarh became an issue on which 
Sant Fateh Singh gave a threat of self-immolation. 
The issue of river waters did not enthuse the Sikh 
masses. Their Nehar-Roko satyagraha failed. Every 
time the Sikh leadership had to take a morcha to 
the Golden Temple to bring out the sacrificial urge 
in the Sikh masses. 

There is inherent contradiction between the 
demands, the conduct of the morcha and the real 
aspirations. They wish to have a Sikh majority area 
to preserve Sikh identity but are demanding Punjabi- 
speaking areas. If all Punjabi-speaking areas are 
merged in Punjab, Sikhs will be reduced to a 
minority of 45 per cent. At present the Sikh popu- 
lation in Punjab is 52 percent. If Chandigarh is 
merged with Punjab, Sikhs will become equal to 
Hindus or even their percentage may be reduced to 
less than half and Hindus can also aspire to have 
their Chief Minister. This .will accentuate rather 
‘than reduce the problem of identity.’ This will be 
laying the foundation for another morcha after a 
time. So, the merger of Chandigarh with Punjab 
will be counter-productive. All political parties are 
trying to find answers for the present. They seem 


~ not to worry what will happen even a little later. 


The Sikh desire to share power and the modus 
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operandi-of morcha have worked in opposite direc- 
tions. Punjab is neither Kashmir nor Tamilnadu 
where Muslims or backward classes are in over- 
whelming majority. Sikhs can come to power either 
in alliance with Congress or Hindus in opposition. 
The morcha has totally alienated the Hindus and 
they will never vote for any party which will let the 
Akalis come to power. , 

After the phenomenon of Bhindranwale, terrorism, 
Blue Star, assassination of Indira Gandhi and the 
anti-Sikh riots in Delhi and other parts of the 
country, Punjab is no more a problem of mere 
political management. That is what the Government 
of India and some well-meaning persons are attempt- 
ing to do. There is total alienation between the two 
communities in Punjab. The dominant Jat commu- 
nity has not much sympathy with the non-Jat Sikhs. 
The political and religious leadership is finding itself 
isolated and is trying to stay on by allowing them- 
selves to be manipulated by the extremist section 
which enjoys the sympathy of the Sikh masses after 
the Blue Star. Goody-goody programmes of Hindu- 
Sikh Bhai Bhai are just lullabies to a patient who is 
suffering from the turbulence of cancer cells. The 
question is how to bring the turbulent cells in order 
to bring relief. Punjab is neither Assam nor Andhra 
nor Kashmir nor a simple matter of linguistic 
reorganisation. 

The two essentials of a culture are its language 
and faiths. Both have been disturbed and subverted 
in Punjab by leaders of both communities for politi- 
cal ends. Both Sikh and Hindu leaderships have 
identified language with religion. When some saner 
Sikh scholars suggested that Punjabi language be 
accepted with both Hindi and Gurmukhi scripts the 
dominant Hindu leadership rejected it. They do 
now realise the mistake, though half-heartedly. 
Many Sikh leaders who criticise the Hindus for not 
accepting their mother-tongue have also to realise 
that Hindu reaction 1s due to an element of religious 
attachment of Sikhs to Punjabi and Gurmukhi. It 
became clear to me when Sant Longowal told me 
that religions have their own language and Punjabi 
is a religious language of the Sikhs. This relation- 
ship of Punjabi language with Sikh religion was 
emphasised in many papers prepared by the Sikh 
leaders and elite in order to stress the independent 
identity of Sikhs after the Blue Star. 

The common heritage of Gurus and Guru Granth 
Sahib also got a blow when the places and temples 
where Guru Granth Sahib was being recited were 
forcibly occupied by Nihangs treating them as Gur- 
dwaras. No attempt was made to safeguard the com- 
mon links; the attempt was to break them to project 
separate identity. How to restore the common links by 
common realisation of both communities is a major 
issue. It is a herculean task which administrative 
fiats and political gimmicks cannot do. Leaders of 
both the communities have to think anew because 
it affects their present and future life. 

After the Gurdwara movement of 1924, there has 
been no renewal of Sikhism. That has to be on the 
agenda if the decline has to be halted. This requires 
a revolt against the established Sikh leadership. The 
revolt has to arise from within the Sikh community. 
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They cannot afford to wait for other communities to 
teform first. They have to revive the universal 
nature of the Gurus and their teachings. That is 
the essential identity of the Sikhs which was part and 
parcel of the Punjabi culture. Sikhism cannot be 
limited rto the five symbols ôr a limited place of 
worship. 

Mixing of religion and politics may have been 
valid during the middle ages and in a feudal set-up. 
Thatis no more relevant. A Sikh scholar while 
explaining the separate identity of the Sikhs said 
they did not believe in casteism while Hindu religion 
survives on casteism. But he could not explain the 
practice of casteism and the evil of untouchability 
by Sikhs. He wanted to get out of it by accusing 
Hindus of thrusting casteism on Sikhs. Another 
Sikh scholar wanted to remove the contribution of 
Bhaktas from the Granth Sahib to make it exclusive- 
ly of the Sikh Gurus. Revolt has to come against 
all such thinking. 

Similarly in Christianity, the .compromise that 
Indian Christianity has made with casteism and 
other evils: the revolt has to come from within. 
Why should Christians in some parts of India give 
themselves and their children English names. People 
with Indian names can be Christian. They also 
must understand that their primary identity is Indian 
and their Christian identity can be safe only under it. 


IF ALL the social groups and communities revolt 
against social evils in their communities, this will 
bring about a social revolution so necessary to build 


Press as an Agent of Power 
- (Contd. from page 57) 


However, Altschull’s assessment is that values and 
systems are fashioned not by journalists but by poli- 
' tical and economic and social forces much larger 
and more fundamental. The media can only play a 
supportive role in projecting these values as desir- 
able and the Government’s violation of them as 


undesirable. 


There may be differences on the extent of mani- 


pulation and exploitation which the press in India 
subjects itself to voluntarily or by necessity. 
‘Altschull contends that in all models, the press ulti- 
mately serves as an agent of power. The range 


a- nation-state. 


situation 


The whole attitude to minority- 
problem has to undergo a change in independent 
India where the British frame of reference cannot be 
relied upon. or practised. Symbols and rituals are 
an essential part of communities and nations. India 
in the process of building a nation-state, has to 
build up new symbols and rituals. For example, 
fasting is part of all religious practices. Modern 
medical science or naturopathy all stress the need 
for fasting for good health. Muslim month of 
Ramzan-fasting could be adopted by all healthy 
people. It gives self-control and discipline which can 
be good for any nation. Akbar’s Hindu wife devised- 
the Teej fasting as a compromise. India could con- 
sider and evolve some common fituals and symbols 
which could be relevant to the modern age. 

These conscious attempts at revolts in their com- 
munities will take the country to ʻa higher level of 
cultural unity, shed the dross and harmonise the 
lives and aspirations of the people. If such revolts 
do not take place, the higher level of sensitivity and 
consciousness in the communities will divert their 
energies to inter-communal and inter-caste strifes 
which will be destructive of the socio-cultural unity 
of the country. Any struggle, even if it be called 
Dharmayudh, which divides the people culturally 
however peaceful be the declared aim, becomes anti- 
people and anti-national. Conscientious people 
have to direct their energies for such revolts in their 
communities to build up a strong nation-state in 
which the cultural identities of all will be safe and 
secure. D 


varies from model to model, country to country and 
to , situation. However, a noteworthy 
feature of the advancing press at least is that there 
is a Consensus on ending the Western domination in 
news dissemination since it tantamounts to another 
form of imperial and cultural colonisation. Which 
is why there is a demand for a new world informa- 
tion and communication order. Altschull has helped 
the cause by identifying the compulsions, hidden 
and open, which influence the Western media to 
engage in one-sided, incomplete, biased and moti- 
vated dissemination of information. Western media 
are not only agents of power, but agents of a power 
or a system that has neither sympathy for nor 

understanding of Third: World aspirations... . 
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Nehra Documentary (/rom page 59) 


The film, by focussing on brief snatches of their 
correspondence, reveals the widening rift between 
Gandhi and Nehru. Gandhi admonishes Nehru for 
a resolution moved at a Congress session, for “going 


-a too fast”. Nehru frankly attacks Gandhi for speak- 


ing of the terrible poverty of the peasants while being 
silent on the zamindari system that was responsible 
for it. Gandhi replies that he was aware that they 
thought differently but had not realised until then 
how wide the gap between their ideas was. 

“Tf you are’ right’, wrote Gandhi with typical 
humility, “then you must fight me till the end for it 
means I am leading on the nation on wrong course.” 

If it was any other two men, the break would have 
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been inevitable and final. But Nehru had too bij 

. ig a 
heart — and mind — not to acknowledge Gandhi’s 
supremacy as a leader who had his pulse unerringly 


.on the pulse of the people, and to submerge his own 


"o for the common cause. 

t Was Nehru who triumphed finally — i i 
bands the nation moved towards rapid a et 
sation rather than Gandhi’s village economy. Who 
was right is a question that we have not yet resolved 
37 years after independence. But it is getting increas- 
ingly clear that the “peasant” with the uncanny 
ability to make the right move may have been right 
yet once more: perhaps the country needs a Nehru 
wise blending of both — Gandhi’s “quaint” ideas 
Ra with Nehru’s impatience to build a modern 
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Expectations and Anxieties 


mini-general election campaign is 
now on. The elections are due in the 
first week of March for the Assemblies in 
eleven out of the Republic’s 22 States and 
- in one out of the nine Union Territories. 
And in the vortex of this electioneering falls 
the entire Hindi belt of north India with 
the solitary exception of Haryana and the 
Union Territory of Delhi. Added to these 
are the two important States of Karnataka 
and Andhra Pradésh where the Congress-I 
writ does not run in the State administra- 
tion. 
Coming as this round of elections does 


„just over two months of the General 


Election for the Lok Sabha, the question 
inevitably arises if the Congress-I under 
Rajiv Gandhi will be able this time to 


_ repeat in the State Assemblies the land- 





slide victory it scored in the Lok Sabha in 
December last. Both the climate and the 
issues facing the electorate are different 


this time. The assassination of Indira 
Gandhi under circumstances of fearsome 
dimension instantly jolted the entire 
nation into the realisation of the imminent 
threat to the security, stability and the 
unity of the Republic, and since there was 
no other party which by its strength, influ- 
ence and record of competence could 
claim to safeguard them, the Congress-! 
could collect votes and win seats more 
than any other party could since indepen- 
dence. Added to this was the electorate’s 
readiness to give the new Prime Minister 
a chance as Rajiv Gandhi’s conduct in the 
first fortnight of his assumption of power 
had a positive impact all round. 

The Assembly elections are gencrally 
fought on issues of local and regional 
concern and the interplay of factional 
politics is by and large more pronounced. 
Under the circumstances, it would be rash 
even for the most optimistic Congress-I 
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supporter to forecast as sweeping a success as the party 


could win in the December Lok Sabha poll. The. 


analysis of poll results in five straggling Lok Sabha 
constituencies and in four Assembly by-elections 
held in the last week of January has led some com- 
mentators to wonder if the Rajiv wave of December 
is already on the wane. While any generalisation at 
this stage will be premature, there is little doubt that 
the election campaign forthe State, Assemblies 
which will dominate the nation’s politics for the 
next three weeks would be no walk-over, to say the 
least, for the Congress-I. 

A very significant feature in the selection of 
Congress-I candidates this time has been the large- 
scale dropping out of sitting members and induction 
of new and mostly young faces. As many as 
seventy Ministers have been left out, while about 
one thousand sitting Congress- members have been 
denied the party ticket. In other words, nearly 
forty per cent of the Congress-{ list of candidates 
are new faces ~ a record for any party at any time 
in the annals of India’s parliamentary democracy. 
It is known that in the selection of Congress-I candi- 
dates for the December Lok Sabha poll, Rajiv 
Gandhi was not satisfied with the number of dead- 
wood he could chop off, as he had at that time 
neither the time nor the authority to do it. Since 
this time he could command both, the operation has 
been conspicuously drastic and daring. 

No doubt this has come as a shock to many of 
the permanent fixtures in the Congress-I. Thousands 
of the drop-out brigade have stood as Independents, 
that is, defying the party whip and opposing the 
party candidates — though few would have the 
stamina to stick on till the end. In other words, what 
looks like an open revolt today has little to sustain 
it and the bang may end up in a whimper. 

This however does not warrant any complacency 
on the part of the Congress-I leadership. Even if the 
. revolt of today peters out by the polling day, it does 
not rule out the possibility of sabotage from within 
by the disgruntled and the dispossessed. During the 
Lok Sabha poll campaign, the Congress-I was in a 
state of shock and beset with uncertainty. Now that 
the party’s power is ensured by the record-breaking 
majority it commands in Parliament, complacency 
is likely to creep in, and complacency invariably 
breeds sordid factionalism. Dizzy with the poll suc- 
cess of December, would the Congress-] — both 
provincial bosses and ranks — be able to put up a 
solid phalanx in March? With all his interest in 
party building by modern management principles, 
can Rajiv be certain that in course of electioneering 
the saboteurs will be eliminated even if the rebels 
are expelled? This is the question-mark surrounding 
the Congress-I fortunes in the coming Assembly 
‘elections. 

In a sense, the gamble that Rajiv Gandhi and 
his associates have gone in for — how much by 
impulse, intuition or design one really does not 
know. If the gamble fails, it will no doubt have 
adverse repercussions on his position at the Centre 
as well, apart from emboldening the die-hard 
operators in the Pradesh Congress set-up. But if 
Rajiv can pull it off, then his will be an unchallenged 
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authority. Ifin December the electorate extended 
political legitimacy to his being the Prime Minister 
of India; the electoral contest in March, if won, will 
invest him with political authority as the leader of 
the nation. If his poll strategy succeeds then March 
will be the crucial milestone that will mark the 
transition to a new generation in Indian politics. 


$ 

IF this prospect of political ascendancy is on Rajiv 
Gandhi’s agenda, it imposes a certain approach, style 
of functioning on him and his team. Understandably, 
there is perceptible impatience to act in many 
spheres so that the new regime may make an impact 
on the public mind. If the legislation against defec- 
tion has earned plaudits from all sides, the Prime 
Minister’s address at the recent meeting of the Chief 
Secretaries brings out his anxiety to streamline the 
administrative machinery. At the same time, the 
extraordinarily inept handling of the spy racket — 
unleashing a veritable spree of reckless innuendoes 
on a number of officers with unblemished records — 
has brought out the infantile itch to do something 
spectacular in the eyes of the public. The hi-fi publi- 
city given to Coomar Narain’s private enterprise 
in buying] and selling sensitive state secrets might 
have been motivated with the well-meaning anxiety 
to alert the nation about the need for vigilance, but 
has also brought in its train a slump on the inter- 
national plane about the credibility of the Indian 
executive norms, a fall-out obviously not anticipated 
by the Establishment. 

The treatment of the espionage issue is not the 
only item of amateurishness that one notices in New 
Delhitoday. The fanfare with which the Punjab 
crisis was announced at the beginning as receiving 
top priority attention by Rajiv’s new Government is 
now muffled by the complex realities that constitute 
it, leading inexorably to a low-key approach. 

In his talk with the Planning Commission the 
Prime Minister is reported to have emphasised the 
need to go ahead with the development programme 
set out in the Seventh Plan, and yet, at the same 
time, there is no clear picture of how his Govern- 
ment would go in for the necessary resource mobili- | 
sation. The only concrete proposal on this count so 
far has come from L.K. Jha who has pleaded for the 
mobilisation — not the confiscation —- of the vast 
quantum ofi black money that is in circulation today. 
On this score, one is kept wondering if Pranab 
Mukherjee’s Special Bearer Bonds are going to be 
re-introduced under the present dispensation; or, 
would it be ‘an exercise in search of foreign credit on 
a large scale, this time from the sharks of the com- 
mercial banks? 

The Government’s well-meant intentions have thus. 
to be matched by mature decisions, tempered with 
care and caution. Hastening slowly is at times the 
wisest course to reach the destination: this remains 
true for Rajiv Gandhi’s Government today as for 
any enterprise, commercial or political, in difficult 
times anywhere in the world. 

N.C, 
February 13 
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Jaruzelski’s Visit 


OUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


However embarrassing it might 

-~ have been to both the leaders, 
there was certainly an element 
of appropriateness in Rajiv 
Gandhi raising the issue of the 
involvement of Poland in the 
espionage case with the visiting 
Polish Premier, and Gen. Jaruze- 
Iski responding to it. 

It was also all to the good that 
the espionage affair figured in 
Jaruzelski’s press conference, 
Jeading to his assurance that his 
Government would scrupulously 
investigate the involvement of a 
Polish official in New Delhi in 
the espionage activities. It stands 
to reason that a similar assurance 
must have been extended by the 
General to Rajiv Gandhi. , 

The airing of India’s concern 
over the developments which 
preceded Jaruzelski’s New Delhi 


visit (Februry 11-12) by a few 
days, including the disclosure 
that among the foreigners who 
benefited through §Coomar 
Narain’s “‘syndicated sales”? of 
confidential papers was a Polish 
diplomat, was necessary if only 
to pre-empt the vitiation of the 
atmosphere in respect of the 
excellent bilateral relations exist- 
ing between India and Poland. 
India has been so exercised over 
the spying activities that not to 
have raised, the issue of Polish 
involvement at a time when that 
country’s Prime Minister was an 
honoured guest on Indian soil 
would have been hypocritical in 
the extreme. Now that the matter 
has been mentioned in public 
during the visit, both the coun- 
tries can proceed on the assum- 
ption of mutual good faith. 


In his press conference, the 
Polish Prime Minister made two 
points which are noteworthy as 
illustrative of the frankness with 
which he has responded to Indian 
concern in the spying affair. 
Firstly, he hinted that there was 
some uncertainty over the identi- 
fication and status of the Polish 
national involved, implying that 
the person suspected was not a 
Polish diplomat but an official 
who had exceeded his brief. 
Secondly, he asserted that the 
relations between India and 
Poland were so good that if 
Poland wanted to know anything 
it could seek the information 
openly and directly. 

This was, of course, the cor- 
rect stand to take for any 
country, but New Delhi would 
perhaps have greater cause for 
satisfaction if Warsaw commu- 
nicates the outcome of its investi- 
gations and determines who 
indeed was the guilty party, a 
diplomat or a member of the 
trade mission. This would lead 
to greater credibility in the 
strength of Indo-Polish relations. 
As it is, Jaruzelski’s comments 
were most reassuring and appro- 
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priate, coming as they did on 
the occasion of a state visit to 
India, the first the Polish leader 
has undertaken outside his 
country after assuming office in 
1981 amidst tremulous times in 
his land. “Anything that harms 
India harms Poland,” he said, 
adding that Poland was deeply 
interested in India for India’s 
security and stability were impor- 
tant for world peace, and world 
peace was important for the 
security of Poland. 

In a sense, it was most un- 
fortunate that Jaruzelski’s visit 
to India should have coincided 
with the eruption of the spy 
scandal in the country. Unfortu- 
nate, because, on its own the 
visit is of much importance to 
the development of relations 
between India and one of the 
most important countries of the 
Socialist bloc, and a part of the 
Visit’s significance got sidetracked 
by the espionage case. However, 
‘itis a tribute to the statesman- 
ship of both the Indian and 
Polish leadership that the 
schedule of the visit was not per- 
mitted to be changed and that 
the air was cleared at the first 
available opportunity. Beyond 
this, it would have been bad form 
for India to have made much of 
the Polish involvement. Jaruzelski 
was quite right in taking the 
stand that conclusions can be 
reached only after investigation 
and that he wasin no mood to 
pander to sensationalism. 

This said, it remains to be 
added that Jaruzelski’s visit has 
only helped to highlight the 
tremendous potential which exists 
for Indo-Polish cooperation in 
several fields. Some of these areas 
have been identified during the 
last one decade and concrete 
steps have been taken to open 
the vistas of cooperation on an 
institutionalised basis with the 
setting up of an Indo-Polish Joint 
Commission, the first step 
towards which was taken long 
before the Janata Prime Minister 
Morarji Desai’s visit to Warsaw 
in 1979. Since then, major strides 
have been: taken in bilateral 
economic -cooperation, but a 
great deal still remains to be 
attempted. 

The last session of the Joint 
Commission was held in Warsaw 
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-engineering 


on January 31 and February 1 
when the talks covered areas of 
collaboration in coal mining; and 
mining machinery, power, ship- 
ping, electronics, science, and 
technology and trade and com- 
merce. Poland has evinced con- 
siderable interest in cooperating 
with India in the production of 
pharmaceuticals and chemicals, 
construction of ships, trawlers 
and shipping yards, and import 
of electronic products. India bas 
always benefited by Polish exper- 


tise in coal industry, and a speci- - 


fic mention about the prospects 
of improving cooperation in the 
field of coal was made during the 
official talks between the ‘two 
delegations during Jaruzelskis 
visit. Polish mining engineers are 
at present engaged in the sinking 
of the two pairs of deep shafts at 
Pootkee-Balihari in the Jharia 
coalfield and Satgram mine in the 
Raniganj coalfield. The Pootkee- 
Balihari mine will produce three 
million tonnes of prime coking 
coal annually. 

The expansion and diversifica- 
tion of two-way trade was among 
the more important decisions 


reached at the Joint Commission ` 


meeting in Warsaw which, inci- 
dentally, was the ninth in ‘the 
series. To begin with, a thirty 
per cent increase Over last year’s 
trade turnover is to be attempted. 
Both side obviously consider that 
the present volume of bilateral 
trade at around Rs 220 crores is 
unimpressive and can be boosted. 
Indeed, in a newspaper interview 
in Warsaw before the visit, Jaru- 
zelski said that although there 
was considerable expansion | in 
cooperation, “not all the possi- 
bilities have been exhausted yet”. 
It can be expected that the visit 
will provide the necessary stimu- 
lus for multi-pronged expansion 
in cooperation. Certainly, there 
are a great many sophisticated 
products which 
Poland can lift from India, while 
India can benefit by Polish exper- 
tise and equipment in the fields 
of mining and metallurgy, power 
generation and food processing. 
Thanks to the near closeness of 
views between India and eountries 
of the Socialist bloc on issues of 
international political impor- 
tance, it goes without saying that 
there can hardly be any diffe- 


` rences in the Indian and Polish 


perceptions over the steadily 
deteriorating global situation. In 
the words of the visiting Premier, 
both India and Poland are agreed 
that efforts have to be redoubled 
so as to reverse the dan- 
gerous tendencies in order to 
build confidence in international 
relations, including also that in 
the economic sphere. 


One of the most pressing tasks 
of the day, according to Jaru- 
zelski, was to bring nuclear 
armaments to a halt, since 
“highly disquieting tendencies” 
had manifested themselves in this 
area of late. “Humanity,” he 
said in his speech at the Prime 
Minister’s banquet,” is faced 
with a threat of militarisation of 
outer space. In a way, it boils 
down to one power intending to 
usurp for itself the ownership of 
outer space, just like in the past 
imperialism used to usurp the 
ownership of entire counties and 
continents. Poland, like India, is 
strongly in favour of outer space 
serving peaceful purposes only.” 


It is the recognition of the 
“highly disquieting tendencies” 
which prompted Indira Gandhi 
and five other world statesmen to 
issue an appeal to the nuclear 
weapon states to stop production 
and deployment of nuclear 
weapons. Jaruzelski not only 
offered Poland’s support to the 
stand of the Six Heads of State 
and Government who reiterated 
that appeal in New Delhi recently, 
but offered Poland’s full coopera- 
tion in ensuring the implementa- 


. tion of the appeal. He also spoke 


in glowing terms about India’s 


role in the nonaligned move- 
ment. “We are appreciative,” he 
said, “of the special role and 


dedicated commitment of your - 
country on the international 
scene. The authority of India, its 
faithful adherence to the five 
principles of peaceful co-existence 
and especially its leading role in 


‘the movement of nonaligned 


states, represent a valuable 
accomplishment of contemporary 
world.” New Delhi will find 
Poland’s support for the Six- 
Nation Appeal an important 
input in its efforts to mobilise 
international goodwill and back- 


(Contd. on page 33) 
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Pakistan : Some Glimpses 


GULSHAN DIETL 


He Indian Airlines. flight to 

Lahore is ready to take off. 
After the second security check 
we are on the steps of the plane. 
Suddenly, there is chaos, a 
woman in front of us has forgot- 
ten one of her handbags in the 
departure lounge and is coming 
down the crowded steps. Most of 
the passengers look like they are 
on their maiden flights. A lot of 
them are carrying kilos of apples 
for dear ones in Pakistan. One 
packet lets out flavour of freshly 
cooked meat. I wonder — how 
the meat recipes changed across 


the national borders: is an expert. 


cook proudly carrying her pet 
creation to the waiting crowd of 
appreciative gourmets? Or is it a 
plain “I do care’? symbol? 

Inside the plane I help my 
neighbour to fasten the seat belt. 
As the plane quickens its motion 

‘on the runway, a woman from 
behind my seat grabs me -with 
both her hands, covers her face 
in a shawl and loudly mumbles 
prayers to Allah to reach her 
safely. 

Soon the disembarkation cards 
are handed out. The woman at 
the back promptly gives me her 
card and the passport. The word 
spreads andI end up filling in 
half a dozen of them.: At Lahore 
immigration, I write out yet more 
entry forms. 

The Customs clearance is 
another interesting and depressing 
experience. The person in front 
of us has two kilos of betel leaves 
in the handbag. Half of them 
were seized by customs as only a 
kilo of leaves are legally permit- 
ted. But then, the customs officer 
insists on opening his suitcase 
also. There are usual titbits on 
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top and then a towel; below it 
nearly five to seven kilos of betel 
leaves spread out on the bottom 
of the suit-case! 

We reach the hotel and rush to 
get our return reservations con- 
firmed. In Delhi, Indian Airlines 
refuses to confirm the return 
tickets — even six weeks in 
advance. Itis only done by its 
Lahore office, we were told. The 
office is located in the old-styled 
Faletti’s hotel. A friendly girl at 
the counter tells us. that the 
tickets can only be confirmed 
after the list reaches her. And 
where is the list? It is coming 


‘with your flight; the crew would 


soon be reporting at the office and 
handing it over. But why then 
could it not be done in Delhi? 
No answer, the girl only smiles. 
We wait for more than an hour; 
finally they decide to put stickers 
on our tickets at their own risk 
— there was no sign of the crew 
or the list as we came out of the 
office. 

Lahore is a large city and 


seems to be expanding in all’ 


directions. Construction is going 
on everywhere, especially the 
mosques either being built or 
just completed. The Badshahi 
mosque, built by Aurangzeb, still 
retains its pride of place. Allama 


. Iqbal’s tomb is close to its encir- 


cled four walls. Beyond are the 
lanes and bylanes. The golgappas 
and chaat shops lining them con- 
firm not just the tourist attraction 
that the place commands but also 
the local interest that still holds. 
Mansoura is a suburb of the 
town, and known mainly for the 
Jamaat-e-Islami headquarters. 
Jamaat has agreed to participate 


‘in the partyless polls and fielded 


scores of candidates. The field is 
wide open, as most of the parties 
have boycotted the elections. 
Qazi Hussein Ahmed, the Naib 





Amir of the Jamaat, talks to us 
about the prospects. He is wor- 
ried as Zia has continued to talk 
to MRD even as the election pre- 
parations are going ahead. Will 
the elections be postponed? And 
what if MRD finally decides to 
end the boycott? 

He talks of the referendum. 
Even he discounts the official 
figure that 62 per cent of voters 
had cast their votes. We tell him 
that the popular estimate seemed 
to be between twelve to fifteen 
per cent participation. He does 
not agree but concedes that the 
real figure could well. be in bet- 
ween the two. He also concedes 
that the election may not draw 
out many more voters; but then 
one reason would also be that the 
supporters of the system are as- 
sured of the favourable verdict 
and may not, therefore, take the 
trouble. Low turnout is not nec- 
essarily a negative vote, he said. 

The elections are on the front 
pages of the newspapers. The 
nominations, rejections, with- 
drawals, final lists are all meti- 
culously reported. So are the 
Government decisions on con- 
ducting the elections. Zia makes 
the identity card a prerequisite 
for the voters—a large number of 
registration offices are set up all 
over the country to issue them. 
Then he backtracks—it may not 
after all be necessary, he says. 
Radio and Television are const- 
antly reminding the people of their 
sacred duty to vote so that a just 
Islamic system may be streng- 
thened. There are a few posters 
of the candidates on the city walls. 
But then, the election is simply 
not in the air. Maybe, supporters 
and opponents alike are equally 
sure of the results already. 


Islamabad is a city very diffe- 
rent from Lahore. It is an 
implant from somewhere — from 
someone’s lavish imagination. 
It is well laid out, very beautiful, 
very green, very rich, very spaci- 
ous and strangely empty. The 
super-rich of the city live in E-7, 
arow of houses facing the Mar- 
gala hills directly across the 
Street. 

Whereas Lahore boasts of its 

(Contd. on page 32) 
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North-South Dialogue: Retrospect & Prospects 


C. RAGHAVAN 





till a successor is chosen, UN Secretary-General 


in terminating Corea’s term, naming one of the deputies to head the secretariat as “‘office-in- 


‘| charge”, 


In an exclusive interview to C. Raghavan, Chief of the 
World News Agency, Corea discusses the ten years of North-South dialogue in retrospect, and the 


prospects for the future. — Editor. 


Gamani Corea, 59, ended his term of office as Secretary-General of UNCTAD on December 
31, 1984. His successor has not been chosen because of disagreements among various regional 
groups of UN. Though it would have been normal to have asked Corea to continue in office 


Javier Perez de Cuellar yielded to US pressures, 


' Geneva Bureau, Interpress Third 





` 


“WE are now at the bottom of the trough” in the 

multilateral negotiating process, but there is 
a basis for better results if the Third World would 
use its collective presence in the world economy 
with skill, according to Gamani Corea, who laid 
down his office as Secretary-General of the UN Con- 
ference on Trade and Development on December 31. 

Progress on North-South issues, whether at 
UNCTAD or elsewhere, Corea said,. was closely 
interlinked with the strength and weaknesses of the 
Group of 77. 

An essential need of the Group now is to have a 
, mechanism backed by a secretariat, that - would 
enable its members, with the involvement and full 
commitment of capitals, to meet among themselves 
periodically and decide on their strategy,.negotiating 
priorities and tactics in the North-South negotia- 
tions, Corea said. 

Q: Your ten years as Secretary-General has seen 
enormous changes in the international economic scene 
and relations. How do you assess them and the pros- 

ects? ' 

i Corea: When I took offcein 1974, it was in the 
aftermath of OPEC actions to raise oil prices and 
the feeling created that the Third World has the 
capacity to influence world economic events. This 
gave an impetus to the North-South dialogue, and 
led to the adoption by the UN General Assembly of 
the NIEO declaration and programme of action at 
the Sixth Special Session. 

Though this is now criticised as an example of 
Third World extremism and radicalism, the NIEO 
declaration was adopted by consensus. There were 
‘some reservations, qualifications, and explanations 
offered, but none of the industrial countries disag- 
reed openly with the concept or called for a vote. 
They appeared sensitive to the strength of the Third 
World and the need for change. 

When I took over, I was anxious that UNCTAD 
should not only serve as a forum for discussion and 
generation of ideas, but also as a forum for specific 
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negotiations. i 
It was against this background that we focussed 
“on commodity issues, and at UNCTAD-IV in 
Nairobi (1976) there was acceptance of the Integrat- 
ed Programme for Commodities (IPC) and the green 
light given for negotiations on the Common Fund. 
After Nairobi, we were involved, to an unprecedent- 
ed degree, with very specific negotiations — on 
Common Fund, individual commodity negotiations, 
restrictive business practices (RBPs), code on transfer 
of technology, multimodal transport and so on. 
Some of the negotiations ended successfully, and 
with specific international instruments, some legally 
binding. We also had ove or two commodity agree- 
ments, though not as many as we sought. After that 
difficulties began to emerge. Engrossed in efforts- to 
tackle their inflation problems, the industrial coun- 
tries became a little cautious, though still not nega- 
tive, on multilateral economic issues. . 

When we:convened in Manila for UNCTAD-V in 
1979 many of the Nairobi negotiations were-incom- 
plete. We tried to build on the Nairobi results, and 
extend the negotiating process to two other areas: 
money and finance and trade. But this became very 
difficult due to the stand of the industrial countries 
who came to Manila with a pre-determined attitude 
of “no more new negotiations”. The reform of the 
monetary system, on the basis of a voted resolution 
of Manila, never got into stride because of the boy- 
cott by OECD countries.  ' 

We had an unanimous ‘resolution at Manila on 
protectionism and structural adjustment, but it was 
a statement!'of principles and a work programme, 
but fell short of an inter-governmental mechanism 
for negotiations. i 

_By then the world economic environment had 
begun to change. The second ‘oil shock’ was brew- 
ing, and Manila not being.able to deal with this, it ~ 
Jed to the idea of global negotiations. 

By that time, there was already. growing involve- ~ 
ment of the inter-governmental group in New York 


| 
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‘be an added burden to their economies. 


with North-South issues, creating a certain tension 
between Geneva and New York, and even ari element 
of uncertainty and dilution of focus, as to where the 
main battleground of North-South issues should 


ë: 

After Manila came the recession of the 80s — 
unprecedented in depth and. duration — and resulted 
in a situation where any negotiations proved very 
difficult. The industrial countries said they had to 
put their own house in order first, and any help to 
the development process in the Third World would 
That was 
why, for UNCTAD-VI, in Belgrade (1983) we 
presented an approach to deal with the crisis in 
terms of a mutually reinforcing process of recovery 
in the North and reactivation’ of development in the 
South. We suggested specific actions in the key 
areas of commodities, trade and money and finance. 
There was a lot of lip-service ‘at Belgrade for 
recovery and developmént, and the concept of new 
interdependence between countries, but very little by 
way of actions to ‘help the world economic scene. 
Governments proved incapable of translating their 


-agreed analysis into specific actions. 


By then, the debt crisis and the efforts to impose 
adjustment on the Third World, treating the debt 
problem as a bilateral issue, had aggravated the 
problems of the world economy. 

So, by the end of my tenure, the situation was less 
conducive to international negotiations, while the 
world economic situation became more serious, 
particularly for the Third World. The whole multi- 
lateral negotiating process has been stalled, not only 
in UNCTAD, but also in GATT and the Bretton 
Woods institutions, and the global negotiations 
never came about. 

These ten years have been a difficult and turbulent 


‘period with not only short-term changes due to the 
‘crisis, but long-term changes with the Third World 


emerging as a factor in the world economy. This 
last is yet to be translated into actions, though there 
is a better awareness of it, as seen in the case of the 
debt problem; and this trend will continue. If the 
Third World can utilise this with skill, it can pro- 
vide a basis for better results. But at the moment we 
are at the bottom of the trough. 

Q: This economic crisis and recession.have been 
almost painted to be some kind of a natural disaster. 

Corea: It is no natural disaster, but a deliberate, 
man-made, policy-induced recession. The industrial 


countries deliberately adopted a deflationary policy 
to deal with inflation — and allowed unemployment 
‘to grow, economy to slacken and demand to 
dampen. Despite social hardships, they did not take 


actions to reverse it, in view of their overall policy 
goals. - 

Q: This setback fo restructuring international eco- 
nomic relations, is it merely a byproduct, or was the 


-policy-induced recession part of an effort to rewrite 
.history and get rid of demands for NIEO, etc? 


Corea: In the climate of recession, the momentum 
for long-term changes have become weak. But if the 
recession has proved anything, it is the need for 


-adapting the systems, to prevent their erosion and 


also a repetition of the present crisis. 
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The traumatic experience of the 80s, and the 
standstill to the development process, should act as 
a catalyst for a new start in the areas of money and 
finance and trade. But it is difficult to say whether 
this will take place. A number of groups are sepa- 
rately considering these issues, and there are many 
proposals for reforms: In G-24, Nonaligned and 
India, and even in the North, including USA. 

It is possible that in the period ahead these issues 

may be addressed. But my anxiety is that if this 
were to happen, the Third World must be prepared 
for it with its own proposals, and not merely be 
drawn into a process of change inspired by the 
perceptions of the rich countries. 
’ The Third World already for some years has pro- 
posals for changes in the Bretton Woods. But they 
must do a lot of thinking on new issues — for 
example the role of systems and institutions in the 
area of money and finance, in channelling long-term 
resources for development. The private banks can- 
not perform their role of the 70s, and official aid 
will not increase by leaps and bounds. The Third 
World’s needs of long-term finance for development 
cannot be met without adaptation of the inter- 
national monetary and finance system. 

In trade, UNCTAD’s focus has long been on 
preferential access for the Third World in industrial 
country markets. But now, it is no longer a case of 
preferential access, but access itself, and how the 
trading system would accommodate newcomers, the 
Third World countries, who are now at the receiving 


-end of restrictions and barriers. 


Q: USA has been attacking NIEO and UNCTAD 
efforts to restructure international economic relations 
‘as promoting ‘statism’ and redistribution of wealth’, 
and against the efficiency of the market. How do you 


react? 
Corea: This is a lot of nonsense. UNCTAD has 


‘never advocated that a country should move in a 


socialist or market direction. We have always 
assumed that it is for individual countries to decide 
on the choice of their economic system. If any kind 
of inter-governmental process is ‘statism’ then it is 
a criticism against multilateralism. And the setting 
up of IMF, World Bank and GATT is also ‘statism’. 
UNCTAD has never advocated replacement of the 
market with state-regulated. decision-making and 
price-fixing for commodities. Its advocacy of com- 
modity market and price stabilisation is not to 
replace the market but make them work better and 
function more efficiently. All this recent criticism of 
‘statism’ comes from those to whom development as 
a conscious goal is anaethema. 

If you examine carefully even these so-called 
success stories of countries with market-approach, 


‘you will find a very conscious policy of the state to 


help development and encourage private enterprise. 
The issue of public versus private sector is being 


‘confused with market versus state intervention. 


As for ‘redistribution of wealth’ the whole Third 
World thrust is that the present system is inherently 
biased towards a negative redistribution of wealth, 
from the poor to rich countries through adverse 
terms of trade. The Third World is merely seeking 

(Contd, on page 10) 
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Bhopal: Suffering and Medicines 
| 


DINESH MOHAN 


SARKARI goli bogus hai (Government pills are - 


‘useless). 

This is the verdict of the Bhopal residents still 
suffering from lung, eye and other ailments caused 
by the December 2-3 Union Carbide disaster. Ailing 
patients are moving from doctor to doctor and 
clinic to clinic in the hope of discovering some new 
treatment or medicine that might cure their illnesses. 
At present all of it seems to be in vain. 

The MIC leak which caused over two thousand 
deaths has left alive many more victims suffering 
from debilitating ailments which don’t seem to go 
away. While it is true that earlier fears of thousands 
going, blind, or being paralysed, have mercifully not 
materialised, the medical complaints of most people 
exposed to the deadly gas still persist. There has 
been, however, no systematic treatment given to 
these people, nor have their medical histories been 
recorded systematically. 7 

T talked to men, women and children from three 
localities close to the Union Carbide plant, Shakti- 
nagar, Chola, Jaiprakash Nagar and Kazi Camp, 
and measured lung capacities ofa few people com- 
plaining of lung problems with a portable battery- 
operated spirometer. 

_ Their most common complaints included onset of 
breathlessness after minimal exercise, coughing, chest 
pains, muscular weakness, irritation in the eyes, 
night blindness, frequent headaches and episodes of 
blurred vision. Most of these victims are daily wage 
earners who complain that they cannot even do their 
normal jobs pushing carts, carrying loads, and 
other manual tasks. This leaves them with nothing 
in hand but a daily ration of wheat, rice and smelly 
cooking oil doled out by the Government. Milk, 
wher distributed, is limited to 200 ml per family. 
Women complained of their arms and legs swelling 
at night, and women volunteers working in these 
areas say these women have periods three or four 
times a month. 

Take the case of Majid, a 21-pear-old cart-pusher. 
He complains that he cannot ride his bicycle any 
more and gets breathless after talking for a few 
minutes, suffers from chest pains, and took off his 
shirt to show the lumps that have erupted all over 
his body in the last week. He is convinced it is 
because of “the gas”. The'spirometer test showed 
that his lungs at present have a capacity of about 2.5 
litres, what one would expect in a 60-year-old men. 
He is desperate to find someone who will give him 
sahi ilaj (effective treatment). 

At present these are not easy problems to solve. 
The problem is that though the Government and 






Prof. Dinesh Mohan of Centre for Biomedical 
Engineering, Indian Institute of Technology, 
New Delhi, recently visited Bhopal for a study 
of the gas victims’ situation. 
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some voluntary agencies have started neighbourhood 
and mobile clinics which dole out drugs, there is no 
sahi ilaj in sight. This is obvious from the fact that 
though everyone complains, they don’t mob these 
clinics. The register of the Government polyclinic 
in Jaiprakash Nagar across the road from the Union 
Carbide factory shows that they treated only 150-200 
cases every day, of -which 40-60 were old cases. 

It appears that the victims try out every clinic and 
collect their free drugs. The drugs in plentiful sup- 
ply are: cough syrups, antibiotics, bronchodilators 
and cortisone. People have them by the bagfuls and 
bottlefuls in'jhuggis and huts. I saw four bottles of 
cough syrup. and two shopping bags full of pills in 
one jhuggi. ! “They don’t work, so we don’t take 
them any more. We have to find another doctor”. 
It is not surprising that all these overdrugged men, 
women and children seem to be suffering from the 
side-effects of these drugs. 


No one seems to know how, and with what medi- 
cines, these people really ought to be treated, nor 
have the patients any idea of what they can reasona- 
bly expect from medication, and everyone is in the 
dark about ithe future course of action. I don’t 
think anyone knows what should be done. 


Authorities ‘have started short, medium and iong term 
studies, but these are not likely to help in a hurry. The 
victims are cynical, tired and harassed. They do not want to 
go to the distant Hamidia Hospital. They complain of rude 
behaviour and unconcern on the part of the doctors. They 
don’t, want to ' answer any more questions unless they get 
treatment or compensation. A slow but steady dehumaniza- 
tion process has crept in both for the receivers and the givers. 
The victims keep a look-out for donors and gifts lest they 
miss out on anything. Meanwhile, the authorities and the 
unaffected citizenry of Bhopal have come to look upon the 
victims as lazy, greedy and unscrupulous grabbers. Itis a 
sign of our times that people in positions of power first create 
major problems, mismanage them, and then blame the victims 
for their perfectly understandable and desperate behaviour. 

These attitudes make proper medical care very difficult. 
The doctors don’t believe what the patients say and some 
patients are bound to exaggerate their ailments so that they 
are on record if and when that illusory compensation materi- 
alizes. Further! the medication in the polyclinics and mobile 
clinics is at present being dispensed without any proper 
diagnostic tests. An additional problem is how to classify new 
ailments as they crop up from day to day. The ache in the 
region of the Kidneys, the liver problems, the miscarriages, 
are they the result of exposure to MIC, secondary effects 
from the original ailments, are they iatrogenic, or would they’ 
have occurred anyway? The victims are convinced that ‘“‘the 
gas” is responsible, while authorities would prefer to believe 
that these are norma! ailments. 

I don’t think that these issues can be resolved humanely 
unless some very special and imaginative efforts are mounted 
immediately. While itis imperative that we do long-term 
research studies, it is equally necessary that we do the urgent- 
ly needed action research to provide immediate health care 
and medication which is a little more logically and profes- 
sionally decided. There is a great need for a massive and 
honest health education programme in the affected areas to 
explain how medicines should be used, about the dangers of 
side-effects, and to give a realistic picture of the relief they 
can bring. Otherwise we have no answers to their question: 
Hum zinde kyon rahe gaye? Q 
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High Technology: 


N.L. CHOWLA 


Mr for social change and media for develop- 
-ment are often mentioned as the two most 
desirable objectives to pursue in national communi- 


. cation policies, in all developing societies. In India, 


too, these objectives have been repeatedly emphasis- 
edin several official documents. What has been 
lacking, however, is a clear perception of the concept 
and a coherent policy framework. Media planners 
have often used these terms in a ritualistic way; that 
is why the impact on media planning and output has 
been minimal or superficial. 


` A fact which has added a new dimension to the 


need for a purposeful media policy plan is the recent 
induction of high communication technology. In 
fact adoption of technology such asthe satellite 
mode for a country-wide transmission of informa- 
tion appears to have led to some confusion in the 
conceptual frame of reference. The relevance of 
lowcost media and such other forms which have 
been based on people’s participation in communica- 
integral part of our 
social system have receded into the background. The 
familiar and therefore a more acceptable format of 
interpersonal communication has been downgraded. 
Even media like radio, television and films are likely 
to be swamped under the pressure of new tech- 
nology. 

High technology, it is feared, will extend the reach 
of the media but in its wake bring about uniformity 
in their software contents and introduce advanced 
western models which may have the effect of alienat- 
ing the communication channels particularly from 
such segments of society where change is most need- 
ed. The gulf as between the information rich — a 


‘very small number indeed — and the information 


poor will in that even become wider. 
The urgent need is to have an overview of the 


entire communication system and in the perspective 


of social and economic developments. The inter- 
personal communication which invests the human 
factor with a sense of participation and also because 
it has deeper roots in our social communication 
system cannot be discarded just because we have 
acquired the most sophisticated technology of satel- 
lite. How should the two modes co-exist and per- 
form supplementary roles? That is the question. Do 
the modes have to work in diverse ways? One sus- 


‘pects that they will unless we evolve a communi- 


cation policy with the focus on the twin objectives 
of change and development. 





The author is the Director, Indian Institute of 
Mass Communication. 
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Reach and Effect 


THE BASIC question is: What is meant by the com- 
munication role in development? Is it confined to 
handing over of technology to the unskilled so that 
they can become more productive or should it serve 
a broader objective of awakening the intellect and 
decision-making potential of the people so that they 
can themselves participate in the change of the very 
structure of society? The.two roles are not mutually 
exclusive. There is an interaction between the two 
but only if media planning has clarity of purpose. 
In the absence of this clarity a completely distorted 
picture emerges. 

Since the media concentrate on catering to an 
articulate section which is also influential in the 
power structure the thrust is toward consumerism, 
exaggerated individuality, superficial or romantic 
situations and ideas or worst of all towards a cult of 
violence. Media influence the common people to 
identify themselves with elites, their values, life-styles 
or what may be loosely referred to as the middle- 
class ideology. Another factor which reinforces this 
“ideology” is the distancing of the communicator 
from the people. The phenomenon of the communi- 
cator’s lack of affinity with the people 1s more pro- 
nounced in the developing countries because there is 
a clear gap between the two sections to which the 
communicator and bulk of the people belong. 

If development, whether economic or social, 
implies change in the thinking and actions of the 
people there are at least three conditions to be met. 
First, the people should have a sense of feeling of 
having participated in national efforts; second, the 
people should have a sense of pride in evolving solu- 
tions to problems and finally, they should acquire a 
sense of achievement, mental as well as physical. 
Does our communication system meet with these 
réquirements? 

These observations may be general in character 
but their application to the emerging situation in 
India needs a thorough investigation. It is in this 
context that Krishan Sondhi’s book —- Communica- 
tion Growth and Public Policy (Breakthrough Publi- 
cations; Rs 85) — makes a substantial contribution. 
The structural analysis that Sondhi offers is on the 
following lines: 

(a) What has been the existing communications 
paradigm these past three decades? 

(b) On the basis of research findings, what are the 
factors leading to its collapse? 

(c) What are the foreseeable models for the future? 

Krishan Sondhi examines these questions and says, 
“Seen against the backdrop of the national move- 
ment, the communications scene presents a paradox. 
The infrastructure in the national movement was 
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minimal and even sub-optional, but the communi- 
cation was incredibly high. The infrastructure is now 
exponentially increased but the communication is 
stifled, obstructed and. distorted”. Against the back- 
ground of this rather forcefully expressed view 
Sondhi examines communication revolution and 
development in the wider sense. He traces the growth 
of communication systems in the country since 
independence, examines the impact of the systems on 
the development process and refers to emerging issues 
which await enunciation, as a part of a national 
communication policy. l i 

- On the subject of development communication 
with which I am concerned in this column, Sondhi 
who is the communication adviser in the Planning 
Commission makes on emphatic observation when 
he says, “Not only have the new communication 
channels played hardly any worthwhile role in deve- 
lopment, in fact the contrary has happened: the 
development process itself has disrupted, distorted, 
controverted and obstructed the healthy flow of 
communication in society leading to serious aberra- 
tions in the life-style and behaviour of individuals”. 
He ascribes this situation to the contradiction between 
the process of modernisation and .the inherent 
strength of the traditional communication modes. 


THE statement, although provocative, is unexcep- 
tionable but his point that introduction of mass 
media like radio, television, films and print media 
seriously impair the oral heritage of the rich tradi- 
tion need not have validity if the parameters of the 
two systems had been defined and linkages establish- 
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ed. Similatly the observation that the modernising 
process has'set in motion politicisation of whatever. 
was earlier a religious or sacred activity, although 
inevitable to some extent, need not necessarily be, 
detrimental to the communication goals. 

I agree that the profit-motive which the moderni- 
sation process injects can upset the value system but 
that again'is nota trend that cannot be checked if 
there is a political will and more than that if the 
perception of goals of communications is clear. -The 
cultural heritage need not be a victim of modernisa- 
tion. And yet I agree with Sondhi that in the 
absence of a well-defined communication policy 
communication media have hampered the existing 
cultural, particularly oral traditions and strong moti- 
vations for “‘dialogue”’ and that a hybrid culture has 
been imposed by the media. 

I wish to refer to two other points in the book. 
First is thetimportance of feedback. The feedback 
infrastructure in our communication is extremely 
weak. Preoccupation with the expansion of media 
has led to its utter neglect. As the book says, while 
the information level and awareness might have 
improved, it is doubtful if “wisdom, intuition and 
insight are, correspondingly high”. The second point 
relates to'the belief among most of the Western 
thinkers: that values embedded in the traditional 
culture are an obstacle to development and growth. 
This needs: to be challenged in our communication 
policies. 

I consider such and several other observations in 
the book thought-provoking and totally relevant to 
a debate on the evolution of a communication 
policy. m, (Courtesy: The Times of India) i 





North-South Dialogue 
(from Page 7) 


to redress this situation to enable them to become 
stronger actors on the world economic scene. 

Q: In this whole exercise, and US attacks against 
UNCTAD, you seem to have been singled out. 
What is the reason? i; 

Corea: I have not seen any attack on me person- 
ally, and I do not think it is individual. In its 
OECD paper of March 1984, USA said that many 
of the things that led to its withdrawal from 
UNESCO — politicisation, statism, etc — were pre- 
valent throughout the UN system, and specially in 
UNCTAD, and called for procedural reforms. Since 
then, there has been no comparable statement, and 
in September at the board, they focussed on sub- 
stantive issues and approaches. 

It is difficult to say anything about the significance 
of the US position on my tenure of office. In April 
they had said that the next Secretary-General should 
be chosen in accord with their criteria, and promised 
to cooperate if this were done. B 

But all this has been a mystery .to me. I think it is 
part of the US feeling about the UN multilateral 
system. UNCTAD has been in the forefront of the 
development issues and the North-South dialogue. 
The issues highlighted and the responses sought are 


those to which US is unable to respond, and hence- 
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the feeling of not being comfortable in UNCTAD. 

But you can make no breakthrough on -these 
issues through procedural reforms, but only: through 
progress on substantive issues. If that were to 
happen, an institution like UNCTAD would be 
extremely effective, not only to the Third World but 
to US and OECD countries as well. 


Q. In this context how do you assess the role of 
the Group of 77 ? 


Corea: Progress on North-South issues, whether 
in UNCTAD or elsewhere, is closely linked to the 
strength and weakness of the Group. When it is - 
strong there is progress, when it is weak there is set- 
back. In the present crisis—debt burden, contrac- 
tion of resources, and slow or falling growth—these. 
countries; have become vulnerable, and forced to 
look for bilateral solutions. This has not increased 
the Group’s negotiating power or. even the will to 
negotiate or unity. There is need for the Group to 
increase its cohesion and unity, built around a cre- 
dible platform and with the more powerful among 
them taking the lead. -: l 

So far OPEC and the newly industrialising count- 
ries have gone along with the Group and not 
broken ranks. But they have not been in the van- 
guard. Those in the Group, with a major world 
economic presence or political clout, have to take a 


a 
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more activist role.C] 
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Nicaragua Today 
EDUARDO FALEIRO 


Nicaracua, a tiny but lush “land of lakes and 

volcanoes”, is today a besieged country bravely 
facing a super-power. This unique Latin American 
nation, which had successfully removed a dictator to 
usher in democracy, is engaged in a battle for 
survival as powerful forces are waging a relentless 
covert war against its government and people. In 
spite of the International Court of Justice charging 
USA with ‘waging war,-there is no let-up in the 
increased activity of the rebel “‘contras”’. 

US efforts to topple the Sandinista regime have 
been going on ever since 1979. This has not dampen- 
ed the spirit of the Nicaraguans. They held elec- 
tions as scheduled on November 4, 1984. This was 
the first ever election since the Revolution of 1979. 


Though USA mounted a propaganda offensive to’ 


prove that the elections lacked credibility, the elec- 
tions were free and fair by all accounts and the 
Sandinistas obtained 67 per cent of the votes polled. 

Much before the elections, on April 9, 1984, 
Nicaragua filed a suit against the United States in 
the International Court of Justice charging USA 
with waging a covert war to topple the Government 
in Managua. The World Court declared by a vote 
of 14 to 1 on May 10, 1984, that USA should imme- 
diately cease and refrain from any action restricting, 
blocking or endangering access to or from Nicaragua 
ports, and, in particular, the laying of mines. The 
Court also directed that the right to sovereignty and 
political independence possessed by Nicaragua 
should be fully respected and should not in any way 
be jeopardised by any military or para-military acti- 
vities which are prohibited under international law. 

The developing and the nonaligned nations have 
time and again reaffirmed their oneness with Nicara- 
gua’s cause. The New Delhi Declaration recently 
commended the Contadora initiative, and called 
upon the Governments of the United States and 
Honduras to adopt a positive stand in favour of 
peace and dialogue. Prior to this, on November 14, 
1984, Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi in one of his 
first policy speeches expressed deep concern over 
recent developments in Central America. He said, 
“We hope for an early easing of tensions in the area 
and the resumption of a process of discussion and 
negotiation so that understandings and accords can 
be worked out which would ensure that the countries 
of the region live in peace and decide their own 
future free from outside intervention and inter- 
ference”. 





The author isa Member of Parliament and 
Convener of the AICC Foreign Affairs Depart- 
ment. He visited Nicaragua recently and 
represented the Government of India at the 
swearing-in of President Ortega Saavedra on 
January 10, 1985, 
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Nicaragua never really had much of a smooth go 
ever since the new Government came to power in 
1979, and things became particularly bad when the 
Reagan Administration came to power in the United 
States. Some 10,000 Somocista National Guards- 
men who had fled to Honduras at the time of the 
Nicaraguan revolution began to receive training, 
weapons and supplies. The 1980 Republican Party 
platform said, “The taking of power by Marxist- 
Leninists in Nicaragua is to be deplored”. This was 
an indication of things to come. In furtherance of 
this line of thinking, the Reagan Administration 
immediately authorised CIA covert actions against 
the Nicaraguan regime. 

At the end of 1982, Newsweek magazine revealed a 
plan, developed and implemented by CIA aimed at 
reversing Nicaraguan revolutionary process by over- 
throwing the Nicaraguan Government. It revealed the 
complicity of the Honduran army as well as the 
imminence of a massive counter-revolutionary 
invasion of northern Nicaragua. Regrettably, the 
US approach has been aimed at a military solution 
rather than a political one. On the other hand, 
President Daniel Ortega Saavedra presented a new 
proposal for a dialogue with USA to improve rela- 
tions on the basis of mutual respect and recognition 
of the right of the self-determination of the people 
of Nicaragua and expressed willingness to sign non- 
aggression pacts with Latin American neighbours. 
President Ortega even spoke before the UN General 
Assembly reviewing his peace initiatives which 
received no response. 

The Sandinista leader summarised Nicaragua’s 
firm will in these terms: “If peace cannot be obtain- 
ned, if the war continues and brings with it the like- 
lihood of an eventual US military intervention, the 
world should know that the Nicaraguan people, 
barefoot, ragged and with empty stomachs, will fight 
until peace has been won, defeating the invaders or 
sacrificing ourselves if the imperialists force that 
upon us. We have the same moral conviction that 
enabled the people of Europe, 40 years ago, to fight 
Fascism. We know that our sacrifice is not in vain, 
and that although we three million Nicaraguans 
may be annihilated, our example will win and will 
spread among all the people of the United Nations. 
This is our contribution to peace”. 

Situated at the heart of the Central American 
isthmus, Nicaragua, with two large lakes, over 50 
volcanoes and coasts lapping the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, has a land mass of around 128,000 
sq kilometres. It is, however, sparsely populated 
and the people live mostly on the Pacific plains. A 
chain of mountains runs down the centre of the 
country and divides the plains from the sparsely 
populated Atlantic coast region. Mestizo descen- 
dants of the Spanish settlers and the indigenous 
population living in the pacific region now comprise 
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96 per cent of the population, whilst the remaining 
four per cent consist of Miskito, Rama and Sumu 
Indians and English-speaking Creoles who live on 
the Atlantic coast. About half of the population 
lives in towns and cities and the capital city of 
Managua. 

The Spanish began the colonisation of Nicaragua 
in the 16th century followed by English colonisation 
of the Atlantic coast. Nicaragua attained inde- 
pendence from Spain in 1821, but soon thereafter 
fell under US dominance. The first US military 
adventure in Nicaragua came in 1855 and thereafter 
in 1912 US Marines invaded the country and stayed 
until 1926. They returned in 1927, but this time 
they were challenged by General Augusto Sandino, 
who was bent on preserving the country’s sovereignty. 
After six years of armed struggle, Sandino expelled 
.the occupation forces. Nicaregua’s independence 
proved a brief interlude, as a year later Sandino was 
murdered and the Somoza dictatorship was estab- 
lished with US backing. It ushered in a reign of 
terror and oppression for the people of Nicaragua. 

In 1961, Carlos Fonseca founded the Sandinista 
National Liberation Front (FSLN), heir to 
Sandino’s struggle, and took up the challenge of 
overthrowing the Somoza military dictatorship. 
From 1961 to 1979 the country witnessed a san- 
guinary struggle. People were jailed, disappeared 
or were simply murdered. ‘The struggle bore fruit 
when on July 19, 1979, after 18 years of struggle, 
FSLN led the Nicaraguan people to their victory 
over Somoza. 

Nicaragua is a typical example of the Central 
American nations which suffer from economic and 
social imbalances and which have usually been 
ruled by oligarchies and military dictators. There 
has been no hesitation in the past, on the part of the 
Western powers and particularly USA, to intervene 
openly or covertly in their internal affairs in order 
to preserve their vested interests in the area. It was 
therefore natural that the US administration should 
react so strongly to the Sandinista regime. Covert 
and overt operations against the Sandinista regime 
have been stepped up and substantial military and 
economic aid has been funnelled by USA to coun- 
tries neighbouring Nicaragua as well as to the 
counter-revolutionaries opposing the Sandinista 
regime. The United States has also sent military 
advisers to countries like Honduras. The growing 
tensions in the area led some of the regional states 
to formulate a response of their own. 

In January 1983, the Foreign Ministers of Mexico, 
Panama, Venezuela and Colombia met in the island of 
Contadora in Panama to remove military tension 
from the area and for the reduction of and eventual 
halt to the flow of weapons into the region anda 
peaceful negotiated settlement of the conflict in El 
Salvador and between Nicaragua and Honduras. It 
is true that since the emergence of the Sandinistas as 
the major force in Nicaragua, revolutionary move- 
ments in other Central American countries like El 
Salvador received a boost. The close ties between 
Nicaragua and Cuba gave an East-West dimension 
to problems in the area. The Contadora group 
have met a number of times both at ministerial level 
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and at the level of Heads of States of member- 
countries. On June 9, 1984, a draft agreement en- 
titled “Contadora Act on Peace and Cooperation in 
Central America” was sent to the Heads of State of 
the five Central American countries — Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Guatemala and El Salva- 
dor — to ascertain their views. Nicaragua conveyed 
its decision to accept the Act inits entirety and to 
sign it immediately. However, USA, obviously 
unhappy, exerted strenuous pressure on the other 
Central American countries concerned to create diffi- 
culties and prevent the Contadora document from 
gathering broad-based international support. These 
four countries held a meeting in Honduras from 
October 19 to 20, 1984, to coordinate their respon- 
Ses. | / i 

Nicaragua is going through great economic diff- 
culties due to the prevailing war-like situation. In 
view of countinuous armed infiltration across tbe 


border by counter-revolutionaries, it is of immediate ` 


importance that the Nonaligned Movement should 
exert pressure on the US Government so that the 
request for additional funding to the counter-revolu- 
tionaries iS not approved by the United States 
Congress. The Reagan Adminstration has started a 
well-orchestrated campaign within USA and in 
Congress for the grant of additional funds. If the US 


Congress grants the funds requested by the Adminis- . 


tration, it would constitute a iethal blow to the 
Contadora peace initiative and contribute towards 
worsening of the situation in the region. On the 
other hand, if the funding were denied, Reagan may 
become more inclined towards finding a settlement 
through negotiations. 

India, as Chairman of the Nonaligned Movement, 
should take the initiative for convening an urgent 
meeting of the Nonaligned Coordinating Bureau. 
They should then make concerted efforts to appeal 
to the US Congress not to grant additional funds to 
the counter-revolutionaries; prevail upon the US 
Government to heed the measures of protection 
ordered by the International Court of Justice; appeal 
to Washington to make the best possible use of the 
bilateral negotiations between US and Nicaragua 
under auspices of the Mexican Government in Man- 
zanillo and call on the US Government to contribute 
to the Contadora peace initiative. 

India has been assuring the Government of 
Nicaragua of some assistance, particularly in the 
form of medicines which may be sent soon. Econo- 
mic assistance is being given to Nicaragua by frien- 
dly countries. Our political leadership has been 
categorical in its aupport to the Sandinista regime. 
This support must however be translated into specific 
diplomatic initiatives at the bilateral level and at 
international fora like the Nonaliged Movement and 
United Nations. 

It is important to mention here that care must be 
taken so that the recent Gromyko-Shultz talks and 
the manifestations of detente, as reflected in the 
statements of the two Foreign Ministers, should not 
have a negative impact on US policies on Nicaragua 
and other parts of the Third World. This question 
of involvement of the super-powers in regions of the 

. i (Contd on page 34) 
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Struggle against Odds in Pakistan 


TAVLEEN SINGH 


ISLAMABAD 


(HARIDA JABEEN has spent the better part of the 

last six years in various Pakistani jails. She was 
first detained, along with her daughter, in 1978 under 
preventive detention. Since then she bas been 
tortured in every conceivable fashion — months in 
solitary confinement in a cell without a toilet, snakes 
thrown into her cell, beaten up by male and female 
warders who insulted and abused her. 

Shahida is only one of the hundreds of unsung 
heroines of the Pakistani women’s movement. 
Among the others are Safia Bibi, a blind girl who 
was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment for being 
raped while her rapists were let off for want of 
evidence. And Saeeda and Nasreen of Nawabpura 
who were paraded naked in the village as revenge 
for their brother-in-law having had an affair with a 
women of a higher caste. 

These things happen in India also and this is not 
meant to be a holier-than-thou article about ‘poor 
Pakistan.” Every Shahida, Safia, Saeeda and 
Nasreen has a suffering sister in India. But there is 
one crucial difference — in India there is no official 
sanction, no legal provisions and no governmental 
patronage for atrocities on women. There is always 
room here fora Madhu Kishwar to write to the 
Supreme Court about injustice to tribal women and 
to be able to, merely on the. basis of her letter, 
initiate legal action against the Government of 
Bihar. 

There is also a free press (currently well-stocked 
with women journalists), there are women lawyers, 
politicians, civil rights activists, film makers, 
teachers, doctors, scientists and, above all, a rising 
consciousness among lower middle-class and even 
working class women that they have the same rights 
as men. 

What makes the Pakistani women’s struggle for 
rights much more impressive than ours is the fact 
that they are fighting a government whose official 
policy is to drag them back into the dark ages. And 
a government which is doing it through religion, the 
most powerful weapon possible in Pakistan since it 
is the nation’s raison d'etre. 

When the Women’s Action Forum (WAF) was 
formed a couple of years ago, Zia-ul Haq’s military 
regime dismissed it as representing only the voice of 
the westernised, elitist women. The sad truth is that 
to some extent, he was right because for the lower 
middle-classes (without whom there would be no 
leaders of revolutions) it is always more difficult to 
go openly against religion. As for peasants, it is vir- 
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tually impossible, particularly in a country where 
women’s illiteracy is almost total in the villages. 

WAF has fought on despite these very serious 
deterrents and can take credit for raising its voice, 
loud and clear, against every atrocity on women and 
against every attempt to legally reduce women to 
being lesser human beings than men. It has managed 
to get itself heard despite a heavily censored press 
and a government-controlled radio and television, 
and that is no small achievement. 

Having said this it is important to point out that 
the Pakistani women’s movement has a very serious 
flaw in the fact that it has been largely unable to 
bring truly underprivileged women into its ranks. 
A WAF activist in Lahore explained this failure by 
saying, ““There is in Pakistan a general feeling of 
despair, of apathy based on a belief that things 
aren’t getting any better, and there is no way that 
the women’s movement can remain unaffected. 

Then there is the very serious problem, as men- 
tioned earlier, of getting past the government’s shield 
of Islam. Hina Jalani, one of Lahore’s two women 
lawyers, said they were dealing with this by trying to 
prove that there is nothing in Islam which gives 
women a lesser position than men. 

According to her, the Quran does not specify that 
women’s evidence is worth less than a man’s except 
in the 28th verse of the Surah Al-Baqarah, which deals 
with evidence for business transactions, where the 
reason for talking two women (instead of one man) 
as Witnesses 1s given in the ayat itself, ‘so that if one 
of them errs, the other can remind her.’ 

Hina points out that it is clear that the only 
reason why this was done was because women were 
unfamiliar with business matters. She argues, “In 
view of the fact that it has been made incumbent on 
all Muslims to testify in the interest of justice, it 
would be proper to conclude that the object of this 
injuction is to encourage women to give evidence 
and to allay any fears that they may have about 
their capabilities of bearing testimony owing to their 
inexperience and lack of familiarity with business 
matters, and also to remove any nervousness that 
they may have about appearing in public alone.” 

The other two verses in the Quran that could be 
misinterpreted to exclude women are in the Surah Al- 
Nissa, verse 15, and the Surah Al- Noor, verse 4. The 
first says, ‘As for those of your women who are 
guilty of lewdness, call to witness four of you against 
them. And if they testify (to the truth of the 
allegation), then confine them to the houses until 
death takes them or (until) Allah appoint for them a 

(Contd. on page 34) 
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Ahara 
or 
Junk Food ? 


SHEELA REDDY 


y mother used to tell us of 
her childhood in the village, 
ofthe delights of her mother’s 
kitchen, unimaginable to us 
brought up in the city as we 
were. They had many cows and 
the kitchen was always full of 
rich, fresh milk but which was 
never given to the children. The 
milk was boiled on wood stoves 
in clay pots until it turned faintly 
pink and was fragrant with wood 
smoke. When it cooled a thick 
layer of cream formed on it and 
the children begged mother for a 
spoonful but she shooed them 
out of the kitchen and poured 
the milk and cream into clay 
vessels to be made into curd. 

“The curd was so thick you 
could cut it with a knife like a 
cake,” my mother told us, with 
nostalgic hunger. But she could 
not tell us how it tasted for she 
was never allowed a taste of it. 
The curd all went into making 
buttermilk. Every morning my 
grandmother sat in the kitchen 
churning the curd into frothy 
bubbles, pouring lota-fuls of 
water, until, with a fine satisfac- 
tion, she had gathered her round 
pat of butter. She heated the 
butter until the whole house 
was filled with the tantalising 
aroma of fresh ghee. The ghee 
she poured prudently into a 
large jar. It collected there, 
often for months, until someone 
arrived from the city and bought 
it for Rs 5 a kg. ' 

The memory of her depriva- 
tion apparently in the midst of 
plenty, came back sharply to me 
as I wandered around AHARA 
85 — the first Food Expo to be 
held in India. Here again were 
the tantalising goodies, appa- 
rently at your disposal. Rich, 
juicy fruits processed into pulp, 
juices, squashes, crushes, slices, 
even ‘‘titbits’, packed in sleek 
tins that could stand without 
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blushing next to the sleeKest tins 
in a Western supermarket. “‘It is 
as if we were transported into a 
supermarket in USA,” said‘ one 
visitor, bemused by the sight of 
frozen dinners, exotically flavour- 
ed yoghurt in disposable cups 
and tea leaves of a quality she 
didn’t know existed in India. 
Even the homely peanuts ,had 
acquired a glamour in their shiny 
foil wraps. Indeed, it did have 
an air of a Western supermarket, 
with its blatant consumerism — 
of seducing jaded palates with 
new delicacies: potato wafers! cut 
into stars and checks, yoghurt in 
strawberry or pineapple flavour, 
chewing gum in entrancing 
colours and shapes, chocolates 
and biscuits packed in tins that 
would be prized Jong after their 
contents have vanished, and 
pickles of every conceivable thing, 
from prawns to bamboo shoots. 
The abundance, the variety, 
the convenience — all the ingre- 
dients of supermarket food were 
there - except one. A Western 
housewife wheels her cart non- 
chalantly around pilling her cart 
with what she fancies. But there 
were few shoppers in Ahara who 
dared to buy even a bag’ of 
frozen mixed vegetables, peeled, 
washed and chopped, no doubt, 
and ready to cook, but priced at 
Rs 15 for 400 gms; or a small 
packet of salted peanuts for 
Rs 10. They gazed with avid 
eyes at all the goods on display 
and readily tasted any free 
samples, no matter if it was 
instant mix chocolate or a soya- 
bean snack, but it occurred’ to 
very few to buy any of it. This 
despite the giant hoardings at the 
Expo seeking to convince the 
visitor that processed food indus- 
try was improving the life of the 
common man by “ensuring that 
their food was hygienic and of a 
good quality, and of the right 
quantity and was available at all 
times regardless of the season, 
and cut time spent iu kitchen.’” 
“It’s the high taxation that is 
killing the industry,” many in the 
industry feel. Cut the taxes which 
amount to 35 to 40 per cent! of 
the price of the product and the 
Indian customer can pile up the 
cart as painlessly as any Western 
housewife. But what the industry 
in truth is pleading for is the 


right of the common man to con- 
sume aerated drinks, chewing 
gum, confectionary, potato wafers 
and ice-cream, if the Expo is any 
indication of, the trends in the 
industry. 

The food processing industry, 
for some undivined reason, has 
been given a free hand to develop 
in whatever direction it pleases. 
The Government has no separate 
policy for an industry which 
affects the quality of the people’s 
lives so intimately. The result of 
this unprecedented liberality has 
been a mushrooming of industries 
engaged in producing “cake” for 
the hungry millions. 

P. Murari, Additional Secre- 
tary in the Ministry of Industrial 
Development, justified the Gov- 
ernment’s policy saying that as a 
result of it “there are so many 
manufacturers today who are 
marketing ready-to-eat foods 
which have proved to be a boon 
to the harassed housewives, es- 
pecially in the urban areas.” He 
was all praise for the manufac- 
turers, who have not only gone 
into the preparation of ready-to- 
eat breakfast foods, following the 
pattern of the developed coun- 
tries, but have also brought about . 
innovation in preparing readymix 
iddlies and vadas and gulab 
jamoons that are so dear to the 
Indian palate.” Murari seems 
unaware that most housewives, 
“harassed” as they are, would 
still prefer to spend that extra 
hour in making their iddlis or 
gulab jamoons from scratch 
rather than to spend the extra 
money on a fancy ready mix 
packet. Time is still cheap in 
our country, despite what 
Murari and others say of the 
“diminishing availability of time 
for kitchen chores, coupled with 
desire to increase leisure time.” 

The housewife neither needs 
nor wants instant mix gulab 
jamoon. What she does need 
are fresh vegetables, of good 
quality at reasonable prices and 
with some guarantee against 
short-weighting. Such as the 
scheme launched by Mother 
Dairy in Delhi recently. If the 
vegetables come to her chopped 
and cleaned, of course she would - 
grab them—provided they are 
priced within her budget. What 

(Contd. on page 22) 





Communalism and National Integration—!! 


A Framework of Analysis 


PRAMOD KUMAR 
BHUPINDER YADAV 
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The Centre for Research in Rural and Indus- 
trial Development, Chandigarh, recently commis- 
sioned two of its Research Fellows to study the 
impact of communalism on national integration, 
along with the consequences for the present and 

| the future. Mainstream last week (February 9, 
1985) published the first part of the “framework 
of analysis” offered by the two-member CRRID 
team. This issue carries the second part; the 
concluding part will be published in the next 
issue. 

' |] 
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(OMMUNALISM is the political, economic and social 

assertiveness of an organised aggregation of 
individuals identifying themselves with a particular 
group (in the present context a religious group). It 
derives its existence from the specific nature of deve- 
lopment along capitalist lines and persists because 
of communal ideology. This assertiveness is anta- 
gonistic in its form and content towards other 
religious groups. Such aggregations of individuals 
in India appear to be based on religion, caste, sub- 
caste, language, region and ethnic identities. Mem- 
bers’ of each of these groups perceive that they have 
common socio-economic, cultural and political 
interests and these interests are dissimilar from those 
of others. In other words, it is thought that Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs, etc., share nothing in social, politi- 
cal and economic spheres. 

Inherent in the notion of communalism is identical 
interests with co-religionists and a perception of 
dntagonism towards followers of other religions. 
Antagonism constitutes: a crucial element of com- 
munalism and is given the moral garb of religion to 
perpetrate inhuman acts, such as looting, rioting, 
arson and killings. W.C. Smith has rightly pointed 
out: 

“In this (communalism), religion is used as an instrument 

to provide justification for acts, which are otherwise 

` inhuman and undesirable. Further, history has many times 
shown that religion is ready to excuse atrocities which 
_ decent men would hesitate to commit under. any. other 
name. Moreover, once a conflict has started for economic 
‘ or other reasons and then assumes a communailist guise, it 
' tends to expand to include innocent co-religionists of the 
real enemies.-Also, it tends to colour the thinking of the 
persons involved for all their other issues.”*™*, 

Therefore, religion is used by communalists to 
protect and promote their own interests and damage 
those of their rivals. Communalists do not benefit 
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the “community” in whose name they seek conces- 
sions nor do they safeguard religions. On the con- 
trary, the communalists defame religions which they 
exploit as an instrument. Most of the gullible 
persons begin presuming that communalism is pro- 
tecting their respective endangered religious group 
“identity”. The mass media further add to the 
elements of communalism already prevalent in the 
minds of people by describing riots or other conflicts 
to be a fight between two religious groups rather 
than between two communal groups. The victims 
of violence are often counted as “Hindus”, “Mus- 
lims”? “‘Sikhs’’, etc., and not as human beings.?2 
Thereby communalists succeed in transforming a 
fight between themselves into one between religious 
groups. Such an approach ignites a race to 
““equalise”’, to ‘teach a:lesson’” or to “show them 
their place”. Once started, communalism has its 
own multiplier effect. 

This phenomenon of communalism operates at 
two levels. Its antagonistic assertiveness in political, 
economic and social spheres emanates from the 
primary contradictions of a specific mode of pro- 
duction on the one hand; and on the other, from the 
traditional and modern structures this assertiveness 
ie only acquires colour but also operates through 

em. 

This antagonistic assertiveness derives its susten- 
ance from the private ownership of the means of 
production and the market mechanism geared to the 
profit motive for private accumulation. In a situa- 
tion of scarce resources and a relatively stagnant 
economy, fierce competition continuously threatens 
the margin of profit. Entrepreneurs have devised 
several ways of protecting themselves from cut-throat 
competition. In the absence of rational explanations, 
communal ideology is used more often to ward off 
competition and multiply profits. 

_ The very nature of capitalism tends to develop the 
privileged sections while leaving the sections which 
had suffered initial lag in a state of increasing back- 
wardness. There is a direct relationship between 
uneven development and differential access to distri- 
butive benefits. In India, given a situation where 
sometimes religious distinctions coincide with social 
and class distinctions, political mobilisation identi- 
fies the sources of uneveness and differential access 


to distributive benefits, on communal lines. 

. ‘What made possible such communal (or casteist) distor- 
tion ‘and the giving to socio-economic contradictions and 
conflicts communal! colour was the peculiar feature of Indian 
social development that in several parts of the country the 
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religious distinction coincided with social and class distinc- 
tions: tbe zamindars, landlords, money-lenders, lawyers, or 
merchants on the one side, and the tenants, share-croppers, 
agricultural labourers, debtors or artisans on the other, often 
followed different religions or belonged to different sects or 
castes. This social feature favoured both communal and 
caste tensions. Moreover, most often the propertied and 
exploiting sections were upper caste Hindus while the poor 
and the exploited were Muslims or lower caste Hindus so that 
the propaganda by the Muslim communalists that Hindus 
were exploiting Muslims or by the Hindu communalists that 
Muslims were, threatening Hindu property or economic 
interest could succeed, eyen when wholly incorrect. Political 
mobilisation of both the exploiters and the exploited could 
thereby proceed on communal lines... , 

This assertiveness in the context of simultaneous 
persistence of traditional as well as modern struc- 
tures and organisations not only acquires its form 
from these but even operates through them. No 
doubt communalism has incorporated some of the 
traditional ideological elements, but the content of 
present-day communalism derives its life force from 
the new system of production and ideology. For 
instance, in Punjab the nature of industrialisation 
and agricultural development has given birth toa 


rural and urban bourgeoisie at the regional level. ' 


Relative stagnation in agriculture and lopsided 
industrial development provide meagre scope for the 
expansion of investment opportunity in industry and 
The persistence of communal ideology pro- 
vided a handy tool to sectional interests to exploit 
and mobilise the emerging regional bourgeoisie along 
‘communal! lines for maintaining and enhancing their 
economic and political power. This, therefore, does 


‘not imply that modern communalism is a product 


of pre-capitalist notions or has been caused by past 
structures or institutions. Instead, it is a modern 
phenomenon flowing from modern structures. The 
burgeoning middle class has outpaced employment 
opportunities. Increasing competition has bred 
insecurity and sense of discrimination amongst mem- 
bers of the middle class. These middle class indivi- 
duals often toy with short-term solutions to their 
problems. The solutions are confined to strengthen- 
ing: caste or religious group identities so as to en- 
hance the bargaining power through a group. This 
ideology also tries to feed the working masses, and 
particularly those categories of workers lacking class 
consciousness, which provide ferocity to communal- 
type movement. Communalists please the working 
and middle classes and divert their attention from 
the real sources of their deprivations to the displaced 
targets identified on the basis of caste, religion, re- 
gional or other such categories. 

‘The middle and lower strata are most likely to 
gravitate towards communal ideology because it 
appears to them a panacea. The two strata may 
choose the same but (in essence) displaced targets 
for their deprivations. The purpose of their opposi- 
tion to the common target may, however, vary. 
The middle stratum aspires to attain ranks in the 
exploiting classes and become a part of them. 
Whereas the opposition of the working classes to 
these privileged sections is entirely different. But 
yet these two sections or classes, that is, the middle 
and working, often join hands under the influence of 
communal politics. Communalism is an ideology of 


middle class, In other words, it is not a pure ideo- 
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logy. produced by a class as a complete totality. 
There is something in the social, political and econo- 
mic situation which favours its emergence and’ 
growth, that is, it has its own appeal. Communalism 
no doubt. reflects reality as also the aspirations, 
the expectations, the fears and the sentiments of. 
sections Of Indian people. But it does this ina 
distortedo way. For instance, fascism successfully — 
articulated the democratic demands of the people 
but to protect the interest of the monopoly fractions 
of the bourgeoisise. This was done by propagandi- 
zing that. Jews were exploiters. Therefore, those 
who opposed Jews became natural opponents of 
capitalism and allies of socialism. Similarly, com- 
munalism'propagates and articulates the fears and 
aspirations and genuine demands of the people but 
by promoting and then using religious group identi- 
ties. Thereby it reflects reality in 4 false way and 
offers unrealistic solutions. On the other hand, the 
ideology of nationalism js also not a total ideology. 
But in colonial countries it is basically a true consci- 
ousness’ because the overthrow of colonialism is the 
first necessary condition for opening the path of’ 
social development. In a fast-changing society, if 
the ideologies of nationalism and class consciousness 
do not emerge, communal and other ideologies -are 
likely to take over. - l 
In this context it is necessary to point out that 
there is no mechanical relationship between an 
individual’s objective being and social existence. The 
objective reality is filtered through values and. 
beliefs adhered to by the social actors, which would 
constitute social reality for them. This may not be 
in consonance with the objective reality. There are 
mediations which blur the real social existence of an ` 
individual from him. Therefore, it is necessary to 
unfold various mediations contributing to the pro- 
cess of blurring. This is imperative because the 
phenomenon of communalism, or for that matter 
any other phenomenon, involves a historical process 
having various pre-states in its formation. . 
It is our contention that not all human thought, 
consciousness and ideology may be the valid reflec- 
tion and cognition of concrete reality. There are 
ideas, values and purposes which may have basis in 
their immediate empirical reality rather than in 
hidden structures. It mystifies the real conflicts’ and 
blurs the vision, regarding the real social placement 
of individuals affected by it. This means that individ- 
duals are not aware of their own. objective reality 
but they are awafe of their immediate empirical 
reality. Such a complex situation can be com- 
prehended by identifying those variables which have 
a causal significance. Therefore, an attempt should 
be made to comprehend and understand the neces-~ 
sary as well as sufficient conditions responsible for _ 
the existence and persistence of communalism. The ` 
necessary conditions are those without which a 
phenomenon cannot exist. Necessary conditions as 
such do not give any idea about the frequency, the 
form and the intensity of communal eruptions. It 
is the sufficient conditions which determine the form, 
the rate and the direction of development of a situa- 
tion though always deriving its life force from the 
necessary conditions.4 It is obvious that these’ 


` z ‘ 


conditions, necéssary as well as sufficient,-do not 
have a separate objective existence. Therefore, it is 
essential to comprehend and. understand the neces- 
sary as well as sufficient conditions responsible for 
the existence and persistence of communalism. 
-Communal ideology constitutes one of the neces- 
sary conditions for the persistence of communalism. 
In the absence of this ideology communalism cannot 
. aod 
occur or persist. We understand that taking com- 
munal ideology as a necessary condition is to 
become vulnerable to an odd form of empiricism. 


THE POINT being argued is that individuals or 
groups, affected by communal ideology, act in or 
react td their immediate empirical reality. To take 
the existence of Hindu, Muslim or Sikh interests to 
be real is to be a victim of empirical reality. For 
instance, religious differences are real. But portray- 
ing these diversities to be the basis of political, 
economic or social organisation and taking them to 
be the main inner contradiction in the secular spheres 
is an aspect of false consciousness. The question 
that arises is whether the social being of an indivi- 
dual is not the reflection of his objective being. If 
communalism is an ideology, it cannot be false. The 
argument is that something. which has widespread 
effects like ideology cannot be false. This kind of 
argument equates falsity with non-existence or non- 
reality, “There is no reason why one should oppose 
falsity to existence. The false statement is quite 
real, it exists and has effects and yet it entails a 
distortion....I¢ is possible to show that ‘false con- 
sciousness’ is a problematic expression when it is 
equated with ideology without any further addi- 
tion.” 

One can question the ambiguity involved in the 
‘concept of ‘false consciousness’ but it is wrong to 
question the concept itself. This remains an ambi- 
guous expression.if it is considered an invention of 
the individual consciousness, a delusion, a mirage 

without any basis in. reality. Another ambiguity: 
involved is that ideology appears to be merely an 
intellectual or epistemological problem. And it does 
not make any reference to the element of social 
` reality which has contributed to its emergence. The 
expression ‘false consciousness’ on its own does not 
specify the falsity which ideology entails. Therefore 
if any expression equating ideology with ‘false con- 
sciousness’ does not specify the precise form of dis- 
tortion and its basis in social reality it remains 
ambiguous. , 

‘Communal Sopaeandas is not utterly disconnected 
with social reality. The communalist could impose 
his interpretation of the reality on the middle class 
individuals because it seemed to conform to their 
experience of reality as they were then living it. In a 


situation of scarce resources and a relatively stag- . 


nant economy, the generation of competition for 
jobs, etc., along communal lines benefits some of the 


individuals from the middle classes in the short: 


roo. - 
Therefore it has a- social appeal. 
does benefit the individual aspirants for High Court 
judgeship, Vice-Chancellorship or directorship of a 
hospital, applicants for other white-collar and blue- 
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collar jobs, and also seekers for licences and quotas. 
These individual gains are short term and in no way 
benefit the whole religious group in whose name 
they are sought. Those who fail to gain are 
naturally discontented. This discontentment is a 
result of scarce resources, distributive injustice, etc., 
and not because one “community”? is competing 
against another for its own betterment or others’ 
detriment. However, communal propaganda by com: 
munal, religious and political leaders seeks to give a 
colour to this struggle between or amongst classes 
as one between “communities” 

Such communal propaganda smudges objective 
reality. It does not represent the hidden structure 
of concrete reality. Individuals or groups who are 
victims of, this ideology are aware only of their im- 
mediate empirical reality. The real conflicts are 
likely to get mystified and thus result in the identi- 
fication. of displaced targets. For example, in 
Ahmedabad the main trade union in textile mills is 
the Majoor Mahajan. This trade union has on its 
rolls more than 80 per cent of the total labour force 
employed in textile mills. It was interesting to ob- 
serve that workers from amongst the Muslims were 
conspicuous by their absence from the Majoor 
Mahajan. They had formed their own union called 
the Sarni Kamgar Sabha. -The Bombay Trade 
Union Act, applicable here, stipulates that only the 
“majority? trade union can negotiate with the 
management. This renders the Sarani Kamgar 
Sabha ineffective. Further, a large section of work- 
ers from amongst the Muslims could not find 
employment or were under-employed after they were 
retrenched in the late sixties due to a crisis in the 
textile industry. Yet, the workers from amongst 


‘Muslims continue to side with Sarni Kamgar Sabha 


and those who are Hindus with Majoor. Mahajan. 
The pervasiveness of communal ideology, thereby, 
not only creates an unnatural wedge between work- 
ers but fosters communal animosity and hatred ' 
amongst them. 

It has been used as an instrument for achieving 
the ends set forth by sectional groups serving indi- 
vidual interests. The prevalence of communal ideo- 
logy, the non-absorption and displacement of exist- 
ing skills make the competition for job recruitment 
more severely communal. 

Since communalism has a social appeal, the elec- 
toral strategy adopted by most of the political 
parties has a communal content. It arouses expect- 
ations on communal lines which cannot be realised 
within the existing socio-economic structure. Non- 
realisation of such expectations reinforces the be- 
lief that a particular religious group is being discri- 
minated against. The sense of discrimination gets 
confirmed when it receives the support of the polity 
or at least neutrality and passivity of political groups 
or institutions or agents of the state. In most of 


_the recent communal riots this fact has become 


more apparent and glaring. The incidents in Delhi, 
Bhiwandi, Malegaon, Indore, Hyderabad and vari- 
ous other areas prove this point beyond doubt. It is 
precisely because of this reason that communalists 
or fascist-type communalism tries to manoeuvre . 
itself into political power. 
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IT {S-necessary here to draw a distinction between 
state, policy and agents of state. Indian state is the 
instrument of the dominant classes to maintain their 
economic and political power. The ruling classes 
share the ideology of the dominant class in certain 
specific situations. In a situation where there is no 
single ruling class, power is shared by many classes. 
Ruling classes, therefore, have divergent interests. 
In such a system state enjoys relative autonomy. 
The Indian state protects the interests of ruling 
classes which comprise of kulaks and rural and indus- 
trial bourgeoisie. These classes together may not be 
- interested in using communalism but a section from 
amongst these classes may use it. The Indian state 
is ruled by capital and not by religious and caste 
groups. The Indian state is a weak secular state. but 
it is nota communal state. The Constitution and 
its practice reveal this dichotomy. Concessions to 
ascriptive groups like reservations in jobs or in 
legislatures and failure to enact a universal civil 
code are cases in point. But. onthe other hand, 
secularism is enshrined in the Preamblé and state’s 
non-interference in religious matters is prescribed by 
the Constitution. 

-Article 26 (B) of the Constitution stipulates that 
the state cannot interfere in the exercise of the r.ght 
of religious organisations to manage their own 
affairs in matters “of religion”, unless they run 
counter public order, health or morality. It is 
through invoking moral-cum-religious authority that 
religious institutions should administer their religious 
affairs rather than through drawing sanction from 
Parliament, which is constitutionally committed to 
secularism. 

“Moreover, Article 51 (A) says that it shall be the 
duty of every citizen to develop a scientific temper. 
‘The development of the scientific temper involves 
accepting the method. of science for acquiring know- 
ledge’ and recognising that a scientific attitude dis- 
pels dogmas, superstition and obscurantism, which, 
essentially, are propagated in the name of religion.. 

Over the years, political practice -has seldom 
reflected the few secular principles enunciated by our 
Constitution. Electoral politics is riddled with mobi- 


lisation along caste and religious group lines with — 


the’ Shiromani Akali Dal, Indian Union Muslim 
League; Jana Sangh, Shiv Sena, etc., being only the 
most obvious examples. However, even known 
secular parties have allied with communal parties 
and organisations to form governments or fight 
elections. Twice, once in 1948 and than‘in 1956 
the‘ Akali Dal was allowed to merge with the 
Congress during the Nehruvian days. The Indian 
Union Muslim League shares political power 
in Kerala since 1983 in what is called United 
Democratic Front. The Bharatiya Janata party 
found an electoral partner in Shiv Sena in Bombay 
for fighting the present Lok Sabha election. Political 
parties have taken an opportunistic stand towards 
communalism and have even used elements of com- 


munal ideology often in- disguised manner for elec- 


toral and political purposes. This provided legi- 
timacy to communal ideology and disarmed these 
political parties from launching an ideological and 
political struggle against communal forces and com- 
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munal political parties, 

The concessions given to commiinalists were either ` 
with a perspective to subsume them or out of sheer 
opportunism. Reservations, for example, were intro- 
duced initially for 10 years in response to the specific 
socio-economic realities of India.” But even after 
the expiry jof the prescribed period, the reservations 
could not be withdrawn (or substituted with more 
rational criteria) as they ‘become an ‘issue in succes- 
sive elections and vested political interests developed 
to keep the statusquo. Similarly, the Shiromani 
Gurdwara | Prabandak Committee Act, Waqf Board 
Act and Devasawom Act were framed under the 
pressure Of one communal group or another, in 
independent and pre-independence India. Such con- 
cessions trigger a string of new demands from the 
beneficiaries as also from rival communal groups. 
Such a situation results in the strengthening 
of communal attitudes. Acceptance of religious 
demands raised by communalists will further aggra- 
vate the problem. Individual groups will coin new 


` demands of a similar nature in order to protect their 


economic and political interests. This is a vicious 
circle to break for which a strong secular policy is 
required. | 

Political and other groups mobilise their. support 
bases by feeding to-the perception of the people, 
that benefits are distributed on communal basis. 
Such propaganda leads to the wrong identification 
of targets of deprivation. The political groups and 
organisations involved in promoting, maintaining ` 
and using communalism may be categorised on the 
basis of the! following indicators: 

(a) Political parties or groups which have a 
communal content in their ideology and professedly , 
propagate and use this ideology in their political . 
programmes, for example, RSS, Akali Dal, Müslim 
League, J amat- -e-Islami. 

(b) Political parties which do- not have acom-: 
munal content in their ideology and do not propa- ` 
gate such an ideology, but use it for political or 
electoral gains. For example, the ideology of the 
Congress may appear to be secular at the core, but 
this party has used communally surcharged environ- 
ments for its narrow ends and indirectly provided 
legitimacy fo such an ideology. This kind of 
opportunistic communalism should be exposed. 
But at the same time a distinction should be made- 
between it land the kind referred to in the first- 
category while formulating a strategy to combat 
communalism. 

Besides polity which uses communal ideology .to 
cash in on in electoral politics, some agents of the 
state may also be influenced by communalism. 
These agents may discriminate against the members 
of one orithe other religious group. An IAS 
officer under the influence of communal ideology ` 
may favour individuals belonging to his own. 
religious\or caste group. But this favouritism or 
discrimination is limited to a few individals. and it: 
does not ‘Promote or protect the interests ofthe - 
entire “community”. The operation of communal: 
politics itself affects plan allocations, the criteria 
for subsidies|and loans, the utilisation of allocated 
ar this i impairs the pace of eee 


tient. If those who impleriient Government policies 
and programmes are influenced by communal 
ideology, -which they sometimes are, then the 
expected rate of growth suffers, leading to communal 
tensions. 

Political mobilisation, therefore, must take place 
to promote secularism, scientific temper, demo- 
cratic consciousness and a progressive culture. 
Secularism should be interpreted at two levels. The 


state should not promote, administer or interfere . 


in the affairs of religions. In a society with 
pluralities of religion, like ours, this state may pro- 
tect religions. However, all the legislations and 
Government Ordinances relating to the administ- 
ration of religious institutions should be repealed. 
At the other level, religion should be considered 
a personal affair of people. Secularism does not 
mean communal harmony. Slogans like Hindu- 
Sikh and Hindu-Muslim ‘bhai-bhai’ do not ade- 
quately explain economic, social or political relations 
between the followers.of the said religions. Neither 
can communal harmony help expose the fact that 
actual exploitation does not occur on ‘community 
basis’. The other flaw in the notion of communal 
harmony is that it accepts and recognizes the exis- 
tence of divergent religious or caste group interests 
in secular spheres. Accepting these interests is 
conceding communalism its basic premise and 
giving secularism a short shrift. 

Therefore it is neccessary to identify not merely 
political parties or groups/individuals promoting 
and using communalism but also the forces whose 
interests are served with the pervasiveness of this 
ideology. To comprehend the phenomenon of 
communalism, it is necessary to explore its various 
underlying and obvious dimensions. However, 
these dimensions are specific to situations in time 
and space. The identification of dominant com- 
munal forces and groups trying to use communalism 
to maintain and promote their interests may also 
help evolve a strategy to solve the problem. (To be 
Continued) 


NOTES 


11. W.C. Smith (1979), Modern Islam in India, p. 221. 


12. As an instance, Pritam Singh, a secularist, while 
analysing the reports of AIR and Doordarshan, fell into the 
trap of communal frame-work and used communal categories 
for analytical purposes. To quote: “‘...What mattered was not 
the Sikhs’ susceptibilities but the acceptance of such propa- 
ganda by the wider Hindu population. Asa consequence. 
Hindu-Sikh relations were further embittered and communal 
polarisation was sharpened...... Sikhs viewed such news dissem- 
ination as a calcuated attempt to paint their religious places 
in bad colours and therefore showed their resentment ‘against 
it. Hindus, especially the more communal ones, tended to 
use news material to further project gurudwaras as some kinds 
of dens of vice..... Hindus refer to AIR/Doordarshan coverage 
and consider the reports about the damage to Harmandar 
Sahib as unnecessary exaggeration by Sikhs. Sikhs, on the 
other hand, consider the Hindus’ disbelief about the damage 
to Harmandar Sahib as evidence of the latter’s insensitive 
attitude.” Pritam Singh (1984), Economic and Political Weekly, 
p. 1570. 


These statements are semi-communal. If any relations are 
embittered, they are the ones between- communal Hindus and 
communal Sikhs. On the question of ‘insensitive attitude’ and 
‘disbelief’ between ‘Hindus’ and ‘Sikhs’, it can be said with- 
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out any doubt that secular and objective analysts. (irrespeć- 
tive of their religious beliefs) know that communal propa- 
ganda is, inter alia, the result of election-oriented communal.. 
politics. It is possible that the reaction of a secular and 
a communal individual may correspond in a particular 
situation. But the two individuals may not have similar ideas - 
on the causation and solutions to the said situation. So, the 
use of communal categories — such as, “Hindus”, **Muslims”’ 
“Sikhs” as homogeneous group — is fraught with danger. 


13. Bipan Chandra, op. cit., p. 56. 


14. “The hidden variables will enter into the neccessary 
conditions, along, perhaps, with some visibly identifiable 
ones. The remainder — those which influence a situation but 
which are not necessary for its existence — are sufficient con- 
ditions. These conditions determine the form in which the 
situation emerges, when it emerges, and its rate of develop- 
ment’? — V.L. Allen (1984), Social Analysis: A Marxist Alter- 
native, p. 205. 


15. Jorge Larrain (1982), Marxism and Ideology, p. 103: 
‘Even Althusser understands this by admitting that although 
ideology does not correspond to reality it does make allusion 
to reality.’ Althusser, Lentn and Philosophy, p. 153. 

16. See for details Bipan Chandra (1984), op. cit. pp 34-77, 


17. “We are unanimously opposed to the reservation of 
seats in the legislatures either for majorities or minorities and 
we recommend that no such reservation would be provided 
for inthe constitution. But if this recommendation is not 
accepted and an agreement can be arrived at only on a reserv- 
ation of seats on the population basis we recommend that 
such reservation may be made for majorities or minorities 
Without any weightage and witha clear provision that it shall 
automatically cease at the expiry of ten years or either by the 
consent of the parties concerned”. i 


Jawaharlal Nehru, Selected Works, (1928). Volume 3, p. 52. 
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Elections and Secularism 


A representation, signed by about 200 citizens, was 
presented recently to the Chief Election Commissioner by 
a delegation consisting of lawyers, professors and others. 
It pleaded for amendment of the Election Symbols 
(Reservation and Allotment) Order 1968 for segregating 
« . religion and politics and ensure the secular character of 
national polity. 
Following is the text of the representation: 


"He assassination of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi should 

‘make one and all ponder over the dangers inherent 
in allowing religion and politics to be mixed up in our secular 
polity.. Secularism is one of the basic tenets of our Consti- 
tution as the Preamble solemnly proclaims. -Secularism means 
that the state has no involvement with any religion. Article 
25 of the Constitution, while guaranteeing freedom of religion 
to all persons, empowers the state to make any law regulating 
or, restricting any economic, financial political or secular 
activities which may be associated with religious practice. 
Discrimination on grounds only of religion, race, caste or 
language against any citizen stands prohibited. 

There is no reservation of seats in either House of Parlia- 


ment or of a State Legislature on the basis of religion. ` 


Reservation of states in favour of Scheduled Castes/Tribes 
and‘ Aoglo-Indians obviously stands on a different footing. 
Section 123(3) of the Representation of the People Act, 1951, 
possitively forbids any appeal to vote or refrain from voting 
for any person on the ground of his religion, race, caste, com- 
munity or language, by making it a ‘‘corrupt practice’’. It is 
a ground for'‘setting aside an election, with the necessary 
consequence Of disqualifying the candidate concerned fora 
period of six years under Section 8-A of the Act. However, 
the, Election Symbols (Reservation and Allotment) Order, 
1968, made in exercise of the powers conferred by Article 324 
of the Constitution read with Rules 5 and 10 of the Conduct 
of Election Rules, 1961, and the Notifications issued there- 
under seem to run counter to the secular character of the 
Constitution and the elections laws. 

The Symbols Order, interalia, défines “‘political party” as an 
association or body of individual citizens of India registered 
with the Commission as a political party. Para 17 of the 
Symbols Order requires the Commission to notify the national 
parties, State parties, the unrecognised political parties and 
the Symbols, both reseryed and free Symbols. Among the 
recognised political parties there are some which carry reli- 
gious labels-such as All-India Muslim League, Indian Union 


Muslim League, Shiromani Akali Dal. Likewise, till recently | 


amopg the unrecognised political parties there were parties 
like’ All-India Hindu Mahasabha, Akhil Bharatiya Ram 
Rajya Parishad, All-India Shiromani Baba Jiwan Singh 
Mazabhi Dal, Muslim Majlis and Shiv Sena, whose very 
names reveal their communal] character. 
The question to be considered is whether granting recogni- 
tion to or permitting registration of such religious and semi- 
religious associations as political parties is consistent with the 
secular character of the Constitution and the provisions of 
the Representation of the People Act, Prohibiting any appeal 
to vote or refrain from voting for any candidate on the 
» ground of his religion, caste or race by parliamentary legisla- 
tion on one side and at the same time permitting religious 
groups to masquerade as registered political parties with the 
right to participate in elections and seize power in a'secular 
- state under the cover of the Symbols Order and the notifica- 
tions issued thereunder, is not only incongruous but a con- 
tradiction in terms. The validity of the notifications issued 
under Para 17 of the Election Symbols (Reservation and 
Allotment) Order 1968 as well as Some of. the provisions of 
the. Order itself permitting such religious associations to 
register themselves as political parties is open to challenge. 


A secular democracy does not and cannot permit any 
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religious body to seize power through elections conductéd:? 


under the Constitution. In order to strengthen. our’ secular.” 

democracy some radical amendments to the election law aré 

warranted. One of them is in regard to Symbols. The blatant 
contradiction between Section 123(3) of the Representation of 
the People Act, 1951, and the notifications issued under Para 

17 of the Symbols Order must go. Even the definition of 

“political party” given in clause (h) of sub-para (1) of Para 2-. 

of the Symbols Order is defective and needs to be amended so 

as to exclude organisations whose names are associated with. 
any religion, ‘race, caste or language from the purview of 
elections. Electoral politics are purely a secular- activity. 

Political parties are necessary in a democracy. They are the 

means to achieve political power for running the government 

according to the aims, objectives and provisions of the 

Constitution: 

Our justification for the proposal is the awareness that 
despite our commitments not to allow India to be partitioned, 
the British rulers exploited religion and succeeded in partion- 
ing India. Thirty-seven years after freedom again religion is 
being exploited to divide India further. That is the surest 
way of destroying this Sovereign Secular Socialist Democratic 
Republic, India. 

We, as citizens of India, appeal to the Election Commission _ 
to amend the Election Symbols Order, 1968, and the notifi-. 
cations issued thereunder so as to bring them in conformity” 
with the secular character of our Constitution and the provi-- 
sions of the Representation of the People Act, 1951.~ The: © 
suggested amendments do not in any manner take away the . 
right of a citizen to contest in an election or to form any 
association or a political party or to be a member thereof, 
irrespective of his religion, race, caste or language. ‘All that - 
we demand is that religious, racist, linguistic or castebased : 
groups as such ought not to be allowed to be registered or 
parade themselves as political parties or permitted to partici- 
pate in elections. We hope the Election Commission will 
appreciate the urgency and act quickly and decisively. - | 

Hari Swaroop, Retd. Judge, Allahabad High Court; D.P. ` 
Singh former Member of Rajya Sabha; Gobinda Mukhoty,, 
President, PUDR; P. Parameswara Rao, President, United - 
Lawyets Association; R.K. Garg, Secretary-General, Krishna. 
Menon Society, M.K. Ramamurthi, Senior Advocate; 

Bhagwan Das, Director Human Rights, Indé-Buddhist 

Council; Girish Kumar Shukla, Ex-President, Sales Tax Bar . 

_ Association, Delhi; V.P. Nanda, Advocate; Pratap Singh, Ad- 
vocate; Prof. N.R. Madhava Menon and Prof. J.N. Saxena of 
Deihii\University; Prof. T.K. Oommen, Prof. Utsa Patnaik, 

. Prof. SunandaSen, Prof. M.K. Premi, Prof. Bipan Chandra ` 
and Prof. Aijazuddin Ahmed, M.H. Qureshi, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, all of JNU; Prof. Alice Jacob and Prof. J.K. Mittal of 
ILI; P.P. Tavare, Vice-President, United Republican Party; 
R.C.\ Kamo; P.L. Tandon, Registrar, ILI; Pramodh Singh; 
Deputy Librarian, LLI; and a number of other citizens. 
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Lessons of a War We Won 


J.S. LALL 





THE WESTERN FRONT: THE INDO- 
PAKISTAN WAR 1971: by Lt. General K.P. 
Candeth; Alljed Publishers Private Limited, 
1984; pp. 194. 


+ 


TH author was the Army Commander responsible 

for the massive holding operation on the western 
front in the 1971 war, and his account of it isa 
model of its kind. The beat and passion, the glory 
and disappointments of the campaign had long gone 
by before he took up his pen. The air of a smoke- 
filled club bar, in which past battles are fought all 
over again, is totally absent. General Candeth has 
achieved a remarkable degree of objectivity and his 
book is a refreshingly clear account of the genesis of 
the conflict, operational planning and the conduct 
of the campaign on a front of 1835 km, while keep- 
ing a watchful eye on 1967 km of the border with 
China. It is an invaluable analysis of the military, 
organisational and political problems a commander 
has ‘to face. And war, even in the conditions prevail- 
ing in the sub-continent, had long ago ceased to 
be a- simple business of two sides slugging it out. It 
isa highly complex operation involving political 
direction, meticulous planning at all command levels, 
interservice coordination, constant monitoring of 
events on the farflung battle-fields, supporting move- 
ments by the Railways and public and private trans- 
port, intelligence and the often forgotten part played 
by the local population. 

At the very start the four Army Commanders 
were left in no doubt that “the aim of the Govern- 
ment was to-create conditions, by negotiations and 
political pressure if possible, otherwise by helping 
the Mukti Bahini, to drive out‘the West Pakistanis 
and installa popular government in Dacca so that 
10 million or so refugees in India could go back to 
their homes and live peacefully”. (That, incidentally, 
isa fair sample of the author’s gift of clear expres- 
sion). The extraordinary skill with which the Prime 
Minister handled the political and intetnational 
fall-out of. Pakistani repression in its eastern wing 
is a matter of history. It was translated into clear 
military objectives. So far as the western front was 
concerned, “our plans were based on our being 
initially on the defensive”. AJl the advantages lay 
with the enemy. He could choose the time, place 





. and form of attack, and at 5.40 p.m. on December 3, 
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1971, he did just that. Yahya Khan simultaneously 
struck at seven airfields in Western Command, three 
in Southern, and Agra in Central Command. “My 
first feeling was one of relief that the Jong period of 
waiting and suspense was over”. Western Command 
readied itself to go on the offensive as soon as the 
enemy showed his hand. 

Battle was given on the entire front. Corps, divi- 
sions and brigades had their plans vetted and ready, 
and coordinated by the Army Commander from his 
Headquarters, firstin Simla and from October in 
Jullundur. The rest was upto the field officers and the 
men, and it was their resolution, persistence and 
leadership that everywhere was decisive. No troops, 
however courageous, can fight through to victory 
unless their commanders are at the head. Cries 
of “Ayo Gurkhali’’ and “Jwala Mai Ki Jai” rent the 
air as the troops closed in. In heroism of Major 
Hoshiar Singh and young 2/Lt. Arun Khetrapal 
earned them the ultimate decoration for valour, the 
latter posthumously. The Indian soldier has never 
failed. Nine years earlier, in the midst of defeat, 
honour was redeemed when Major Shaitan Singh 
and his entire company died fighting at their posts 
in the frozen wastes of Ladakh. On the western 
front in 1971, the battle in each sector swung this 
way and that, with the Indian army emerging as the 
decided superior in territory taken, equipment des- 
troyed and the inevitable count of dead, wounded 
and prisoners. It was a job well done 

In the fourteen-day war there were local reverses 
too. In most cases these were due to poor coordi- 
nation, lack of resolution in leadership and plain 
misjudgement. I Corps was show-footed and 36 
Infantry Division’s “attacks were put in without 
sufficient planning and coordination’. An Army 
Commander cannot hand out bouquets when these 
were not earned. 

He had his own problems. The first of these was 
on overall strategy. General Candeth “felt it would 
be more prudent to first secure the western front, 
before carrying out the massive concentration on the 
East Pakistan border.” He was overruled, and Army 
Hq’s directive was based on Government’s limited 
political aims on the eastern front. At that time no 
one could be sure where the tragic happenings in 
East Bengal would drive the sub-continent. Concilia- 
tion had been rejected by the military ruler of Paki- 
stan when he replaced Lt. Gen. Sahibzada Yaqub 
Khan by the fire-eating Tikka Khan. Ina TV inter- 
view in August, Yahya Khan fumed: “War with 
India is very near and in case of war Pakistan would 
not be alone”. Yahya was banking on support by 
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China and the Middle East countries. The super- 
powers were being drawn in too. US betrayed its 
notorious “tilt” with a warning to India’s ambas- 
sador that it would not intervene if China went to 
Pakistan’s aid. In August India countered with the 
Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Cooperation with 
the Soviet Union, and their promise of diversionary 
action in Xinjiang should China intervene. Bhutto 
had worked himself into a frenzy. In an interview 
with Newsweek in October, he vowed that Pakistan 
would “teach that woman a lesson”. 

Indira Gandhi’s steel nerve refused to break. In 
the end it was the militarists in Islamabad who were 
taught a lesson, as much in the war they lost as in 
the unilateral cease fire and the magoanimous Simla 
Agreement of the following summer under which 
Pakistan recovered lost territory, with the exception 
ofthe Indian Army’s gains in Jammu and Kashmir, 
and the return of over ninety thousand prisoners of 
war. It had never been India’s intention to humiliate 
Pakistan. The message of war and peace was clear: 
India wanted a peaceable and stable neighbour that 
would not needlessly try her patience. 

The great merit of this soldierly account of the 
war in the west is that it is set in the context of these 
larger events. There were military and political 
lessons too, and these are convincingly presented. 
Reorganisation of intelligence initiated after the 
failures of 1962 had not gone far enough. ‘‘Our 
intelligence’, says the author, “had never been able 
to give accurate information of the moves and 
locations of these formations (of the Pak army) 
prior to and during the war”. “Pakistan intelligence 
on the other hand was very active in India and 
every day Pakistan Radio broadcast up-to-date 
movements of our formations from their peace-time 
stations to their deployment areas” Organisational 
improvements have been suggested in intelligence 
gathering and assessment which would involve the 
three Services to a far greater extent, as well as the 
establishment of an inter-Services Intelligence Com- 
mittee under the Chief of Staff. It is wholly wrong 


to expect the Services to operate on intelligence 
dished out to them which has been exclusively 
collected and assessed without their direct involve- 
ment at every stage. 


Almost as bad is the prevailing lack of close 
Inter-Service coordination in vital functions. Air 
photographs, for instance, “were delivered to Army 
Hqs who then interpreted them and thereafter sent 
them down:the chain of command to the unit”. This 
took up to: two precious days when the photographs 
may have become irrelevant to the fast moving 
ground battle. Besides, this arrangement to sorie 
extent involved Army Hqs in the conduct of field 
Operations; a very unhealthy state of affairs. 


Helicopter gunships, which are ‘being used even 
by American-aided guerillas in Nicaragua and 
included, for all we know, in Pakistan’s inventory of 
supplies from US, have yet to make their long over- 
due appearance as an integral army weapon.. In 
1971, Inter-Service coordination at the highest level 
was ‘based, on the pure chance of excellent personal 
rapport between the three chiefs. This must be 
institutionalised and it will not be unless ministerial 
and administrative agencies shed their suspicions, 
Literature on the subject was obtained in the 
Ministry of Defence as long ago as 1963, but the 
very idea of a Chief of Defence Staff was anathema. 
The present loose arrangement at the _ highest 
command level is one of the least justifiable survivals 
of the immediate post-Independence period when 
suspicion of the civil and armed services was perhaps 
understandable. Itis no longer so. The author’s 
disinterested advocacy after a long and distinguished 
career should serve to lay that particular ghost. 


For the next edition (considering the value of the 
book for ia wide reading public another is certain to 
be needed) the publishers should ensure that the 
printers make a better job of the maps and sketches. 
These are essential for proper appreciation of the 
cut and thrust of battle, whether on the plains of 
Punjab ot the heights above Kargil. 
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the export of meat, marine pro- 


Whereas by the export of process- 


she also needs are fresh fruits 
marketed in the same fashion, 
and not squashes and jams de- 
prived of all nutritive value. The 
only area in which the industry 
has been able to measure up to 
the vast demand is the milk 
supply schemes. 

. Perhaps one reason the indus- 
try has been so tardy in provid- 
ing these amenities is because of 
its,. emphasis on exports, thus 
leading it to neglect the domestic 
market: The furore over the ex- 
port of onion a few years ago 
which shot up its price in the 
domestic market, is one indi- 
cation. of where misdirected 
growth can lead to. A similar 


short-sightedness is’ apparent in > 
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ducts and fresh vegetables and 
fruit. It is ironical that in a 
country where eating a fruit has 
become a luxury that few can 
afford, we export 15,000 million 
tonnes of fresh fruit annually. 
India also exports 22,000 million 


, tonnes of fresh vegetables and 


180,000 million tonnes of onion. 
In contrast, the export of proces- 
sed fruit and vegetables, which is 
more valuable to the country in 
terms of encouraging rural- based 
industries and in ensuring a re- 
munerative price for farmers, is 
much less. Export trade in pro- 


cessed fruits, vegetables was only. 


38,351 million tonnes in 1983-84. 

In fact, export earnings from 
processed food has been declin- 
ing over the last. two ' years. 


( 


ed food in 1981-82 the country 
earned Rs 314 crores, in 1982-83 
it fell to Rs 251 crores and in 
1983-84 further to Rs 203 crores. 

Those in the industry attribute 
this failure to many factors, chief 
among them being the high 


‘freight rate, excise duty, foreign 


specifications that are difficult to 
meet with our present technology 
and inferior packaging. What is: 
relevant here is that this failure: 
may open the industry’s eyes to a” 
fact that has been staring them: 
in the face for a long time—that’ 
there is a large, expanding”, 
market of 160 million people that: 


they could capture: the urban ~ 


masses in India. . And who ‘knows 
we may still see a revolution in our 
eating in the coming decades. [J 
awl Kroi zn 2 
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The Miizo Perspective 
K.P. DATTA 


Jepcine by Laldenga’s own assessment of the trend 

of discussions he is currently having with the 
Government, there appears to be good reason to 
believe that a peaceful solution of the Mizo 
imbroglio may be imminent. Sounding remarkably 
optimistic, the MNF chief said after hour-long 
talks with G. Parthasarathi, Chairman of the Policy 
Planning Committee in the Ministry of External 
Affairs, on January .22 that modalities for imple- 
menting the proposed accord between the Govern- 
ment and MNF had already been finalised. 

In the background of earlier efforts to arrive at a 
peaceful solution of the Mizo problem, first in 1976 
and again in 1980, which proved abortive (for a 
detailed account of the talks see Mainstream, 
October 13, 1984), the current round of talks began 
in November last on the basis of Laldenga’s public 
assurance to accept the conditions set forth by the 
late Prime Minister to seek a settlement within the 
framework of the Constitution and to abjure 
violence. 

Even though the negotiations started on a note of 
optimism, there was still an undercurrent of doubt 
about the possible outcome. Memories of the rebel 
leader’s unfulfilled pledges and broken promises in 
the past lingered in public mind and even the most 
knowledgeable observers wondered whether Laldenga 
would back his words with deeds when it came to 
implementing the agreement. . 

While no one can be sure about what is really in 
the inner recesses of Laldenga’s mind, it nevertheless 
stands to reason that if he had gone back on his 
promise in 1976, it was more because he was appre- 
hensive of uncontrollable opposition to his move 
within the underground organisation, particularly its 
armed wing, rather than because of his own lack of 
will to act on it. 

He seems to be on more secure ground this time 
in view of the clear mandate which his two senior 
colleagues, Thankima and Tawnluia, are reported 
to have carried back from the MNF headquarters 
in Burma ratifying all the points on which there was 
agreement in the first round of talks before Christ- 
mas. Besides, the reported statement by “Col.” 
Lalrawana, considered as a ‘hawk’ commanding the 
outlawed Mizo National Army (MNA), who had 
earlier opposed any settlement short of full 
sovereignty or a very special status for Mizoram, 
welcoming the peace talks as an encouraging deve- 
lopment. ee 

What is all the more heartening is that the situa- 
tion inside the Union Territory has undergone vital 
changes in recent years, creating conditions which 
are objectively conducive to peaceful solution of the 
Mizo problem. 

Firstly, the people at grass-roots level have be- 
come weary of violence that stalked the picturesque 
hills and dales for about two blood-soaked decades. 
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The change is reflected in the victory of the Con- 
gress-I in the elections to the Assembly and the 
village councils. The defeat of the regional parties 
provides an indication that secessionism is on the 
wane. The offer of the Chief Minister to step down 
from office, if necessary, in the event of a settlement 
being reached with Laldenga, produced a wholesome 
effect in political terms. 

Secondly, the impact of development and welfare 


“activities — improvement and diversification of 


agriculture with emphasis on production of cash 
crops, creation of infrastructural facilities, expansion 
of public distribution system, establishment of a 
wide network of educational institutions, burgeoning 
of administrative set-up, etc — has generated new 
forces and given rise to anew generation of elite 
which is showing increasing readiness to participate 
in the functioning of the parliamentary system. 

To get an insight into the core of the contempo- 
rary Mizo problem and to identify forces which pro- 
vided sustenance to separatist tendencies, it is neces- 
sary to take’a historical view of the events which 
shaped the destiny of the valiant people since the 
advent of the British. 

Although the British gained control of Assam 
following the Treaty of Yandabo (1826) which 
marked the end of the Anglo-Burma war, the Lushai 
Hills remained outside the imperialist clutches till 
about the end of the nineteenth century. After years 
of punitive expeditions, the British succeeded in 
establishing military outposts at Lungleh in the 
southern part of the Hills and Aizawl in the north 
under Political Officers as late as 1889. In September 
1890, Mizos rose in rebellion under the leadership 
of the Chief of Khalkam, and it was only in 1893 
that the British were able to re-establish their 
control. South Lushai Hills which were under 
Bengal until 1898 came to be unified with the 
northern part and transferred to Assam. 

It is true that since the coming of the British, the 
people in the hill areas passed through a historical 
experience different from that of the people in the 
rest of the country. The consequences are well 
known. But one common bond that could have 
served to fill the yawning emotional gap between the 
two is the tradition of anti-imperialist struggle which 
should be considered as one indivisible part of our 
national heritage. Unfortunately, except for few 
studies on regional history, even the most exhaustive 


accounts of India’s freedom movement failed to give 


pride of place to the hill peoples’ heroic resistance to 
the colonialist bid to annex the highlands in pursuit 
of their ‘civilising mission’. For them what was 
really at stake was the security of the flourishing tea 
industry in Assam owned by British capital, The 
Khasi wars, Jaintia rebellion, Khonoma uprisings, 
Kuki rebellion, Jadunang rebellion in Manipur and 
Sambudhan’s revolt in North Cachar hills are ex- 
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amples of the hill peoples’ fight against the colonial 
intruders. 

The British followed a diabolical policy in the 
matter of administration of the Lushai Hills, declared 
an Excluded Area in 1935; ever since this geopoliti- 
cally sensitive areacame under the sway of the 
colonialist power. Referring to the much-publicised 
‘national park’ approach as being fundamentally the 
British policy towards the tribal areas in the North- 
east, the States Reorganisation Commission (1955) 


observed: 

“The inner line regulation in the pre-Independence period, 

although it was ostensibly intended to discourage unneces- 

sary interference with and the economic exploitation of the 
tribal people...in point of fact was not enforced so much 
against Europeans and Christians as against the other 

Indian communities. The broad effect of throwing the 

tribal areas open to some but not to all external influences 

during the period of British occupation has been to divide 
the tribal people themselves.”’ 

Analysing the respective role of the Government 
and the Christian missionaries in Lushai Hills, as 
elsewhere in the Excluded Area, a distinguished 
Christian author says: 

“The relationship between the missions and Government 

can be best described as cooperation in certain limited 

areas of mutual coincidence of interests. In other areas 
there was often conflict between the two. Examples of 
situations in which the perceived interests did not coincide 
were the opposition of the missionaries to the use of 

Bengali instead of Assamese as the court and educational 

language of Assam, opposition to the use of opium as a 

means of buying the allegiance of the hill chiefs, opposi- 

tion to slavery in the Mizo Hills, etc.” (Christianity in 

North-East India: Frederick S. Downs). 

Delineating further on this point and in support 
of his contention, the author refers to the obser- 
vation of an eminent scholar: 

“The results of their operations were not complementary 

in all respects. The strategy of administration was least 

interference with the existing order while the activities of 
the Church were'undermining their foundation, by provid- 
ing the new elite with intellectual! ammunition. The 
inevitable result was a social imbalance that not only 
lingered but also became aggravated after independence.” 
(Hill Politics in North-East India: S. Chaube). 


While it will be unfair to describe the relation 
between the colonial rulers and the missionaries as 
one between the dagger and the cloak, there is no 
doubt that after Independence the missionaries, 
except perhaps the Catholics, came to side with 
conservative forces and many of them were found to 
be giving overt and covert encouragement to seces- 
sionism. Ina statement issued by the Government 
of Tripura on the activities of the missionaries after 
the ethnic riots in June 1980, it was revealed that 
“the Tripura Baptist Christian Union (TBCU) in a 
communication addressed to their superior body at 
Shillong expressed satisfaction over their Church 
members’ involvement in political activities .... Some 
of the persons so named were known to have strong 
links with MNF and for having arranged training 
in arms”. The headquarters of TBCU is in USA. 

It will be wrong to presume that the idea of 
separating Lushai Hills from India took shape for 
the first time in the imagination of Laldenga. It was 
in fact a brain-child of the British imperialists who 
mooted the idea before India became free. The policy 
of keeping the tribals away from the national main- 
stream assumed sinister implications as the freedom 
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movement swept across the country. British officers 
working in hill areas employed all their persuasive 
skill to whip up a fear psychosis in tribal minds 
about the ‘danger’ of the plainsmen taking over 
their lands and destroying their traditional way of 
life in the event the Congress succeeded in driving 
the British out of India. 

The anti-nationalist campaign reached a new high . 
after the outbreak of war in the Pacific. In a provo- 
catively-worded manifesto (May 6, 1942) addressed 
to the inhabitants to the Lushai Hills concerning the 
decision of the Chiefs of offer total resistance to any 
invader, the then all-powerful British Superintendent 
of the Lushai Hills, Major A.G. McCall, stridently 
declared: 

“You will remember that in 1935 the British peoples 

enacted an Act which had for its purpose the inauguration 

of Dominion Status for India. The British peoples could 
have included the destiny of Lushai straightaway with that 
of the Indian peoples. But they did not. They made 

Lushai what is known as an Excluded Area and they 

retained the right to protect Lushai from subjection to any 

other majority control. Was that not an act which gave 
proof that the British peoples’ wish was to protect Lushai 

Land, and to ensure that the destiny of Lushai passes to 

no Other hands without the consent of the Lushai peoples?” 

(Emphasis in original). 

The manifesto further added: 

“If Lushai Land were handed over to India or Burma 

what chance would we, who are Lushais, have of entering 

into the social and cultural framework of either power at 
this late stage, bearing in mind the fact that geographically 
or culturally we never have been a part of either?” 

In his book Lushai Chrysalis, described by him as 
‘a child nourished in the agony of the exacting years 
1939-44’, McCall laid bare a thesis, not all his own, 
which gave out the backstage conspiracy to carve 
out a Crown Colony as an imperialist outpost in 
India’s eastern border. 


Here are some revealing excerpts: 

“Articulate India demands Dominion Status — the right 
to order her affairs without supervision by the British 
peoples. Naturally, Lushai must begin to wonder. ‘What 
next? The only clear thought Lushai has in this ‘matter 
appears to be ‘anywhere, as long as we are not forced into 
the hands of British India against our wishes’.”’ 

Again: l 

“We have come to see very clearly that Lushai is bound 
rather to the Mongolian than to the Aryan races. This 
begs the whole question as to whether it would not be 
better for Lushai to seek shelter under the Colonia] or 
Dominion Offices, while still remaining with the spheres of 
Mongolian influences, by a closer association with the 
Hills of Burma, the Shan States, the Karens, and others 
with whom Lushai would find so much in common.” 


Formulations such as these were given academic 
dressing by the imperialist ideologue, Professor 
Coupland, and in later years formed the core of the 
notorious CIA blueprint for dismemberment of India 
— Operation Brahmaputra. 

While the Congress demand for National Govern- 
ment to mobilise the nation in defence of the country 
against Japanese aggression was turned down and a 
reign of terror was let loose to drown the freedom 
movement in blood, the British Superintendent of 
the Lushai Hills took extraordinary interest in rais- 
ing guerilla units to organise sabotage behind enemy 
lines. Instructions culled from classic texts on 
guerilla warfare were issued, and improved-type 
guns distributed to selected Pasalthas (guerillas) to 
organise what was described as civil resistance move- 
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ment on a total scale. 

The Japanese, after having overrun the Chin 
Hills posts of Haka, Falom and Tiddim, advanced 
towards Assam but were halted at Kohima. Lushai 
Hills were finally excluded from the invasion plans 
executed in March-April 1944. The proximity to 
the theatre of war, however, exposed the Mizos to 
the biddings of history as the end of British rule in 
India became imminent. It is of crucial importance 
that despite imperialist machinations, the Mizos 
opted to merge with India at the very dawn of 
independence. If events had taken a different turn 
in later years, the blame could not be laid entirely 
on them. 

Mizo Union, the first political party in Mizoram, 
was formed in 1946. Its leaders, or the dominant 
section of them, were inspired by the national move- 
ment. The heroic exploits of the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League (AFPFL) of Burma which 
was active in the Chin Hills during the anti-Japanese 
resistance must also have fired their imagination. 

More than the Congress leaders of Assam, the 
Communists in Surma Valley established contacts 
with the leaders of the Mizo Union. The Commu- 
nists, until they were expelled from the Congress, 
were a majority in the Sylhet District Congress Com- 
mittee and had built up powerful bases among the 
peasants in certain areas of Cachar adjoining 
Mizoram. _ 

Immediately after Independence, the Mizo Union 
sent a memorandum to the Governor of Assam 
expressing desire to merge their area in that State 
(then Province). Inthe context of the complaints 
of the present generation of politicians in Assam 
against division of the State by taking out some 
parts of it to form’ separate States and : Union 
Territories, it would appear ironical that in the 
memorandum submitted.by the Assam Government 
of the day to the Simon Commission in 1929, it was 
stated that “neither the Government nor the political 
parties (emphasis added) of Assam were interested 
in tagging the hills district with the constitutional 
government of Assam.” 

The Mizo Union made the institution of Chief- 
tainship, created and pampered by the British, the 
prime target of its attack, demanding the abolition 
of the Chiefs’ rights on land. It was because of its 
persistent agitation against the Chiefs even before 
Independence that the British Superintendent was 
forced to include popular representatives in the 
Chiefs’ Council. The Chiefs were quick in forming 
their own party, the United Mizo Freedom Organi- 
sation (UM FO), and demanded merger of the Mizo 
Hills with the Chin Hills of Burma. 

The Lushai Hill District Council under the pro- 


- visions of the Sixth Schedule of the Constitution 


was formed in 1952. By the Assam Lushai Hills 
District (Acquisition of Chiefs’ Rights) Act, the 
rights of the Chiefs were abolished two years later 
and the administration of land was transferred to 
the District Council over which the Mizo Union 
gained control through election on the basis of adult 
franchise. 

Mizoram was visited by a severe famine in 1959. 
It was a calamity of unprecedented dimensions. The 
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District Council lacked resources to bring succour 
to the hungry people. Leaders of the Mizo Union 
made frantic appeals to the Government of Assam 
to rush foodgrains. The attitude of Assam leaders 
was lackadaisical. Whether it was lack of will, as 
alleged by the Mizos, or paucity of resources 
coupled with absence of communication facilities 
which was responsible for the slow movement of 
supply, the political fall-out of the famine which 
lasted two years resulted in the growing estrangement 
of relations between the Mizo Union and the Con- 
gress Government in Assam. The latter's decision 
declaring Assamese as the State language aggravated 
tension. 


The political backlash led to restoration of the 
influence of the reactionary Chiefs who had earlier 
formed a new party, Eastern India Tribal Union 
(EITU), after having dissolved UMFO. EITU sub- 
mitted a memorandum to the States Reorganisation 
Commission demanding formation of a Hill State. 
The Mizo Union, as the Commission stated in its 
report, favoured the status quo. 


The Mizo Union still had the largest following in 
Mizoram as was evident from the fact that it re- 
tained its majority in the District Council election 
in 1962. The Mizo National Front (MNF), formed 
in 1961, took part in the elections by fielding two 
candidates. Both were defeated. Despite the elec- 
toral reverse, Laldenga, who rendered considerable 
service by organising relief during the famine, had 
already become a force. In the by-elections to the 
Assam State Assembly from Aizawl and Lungleb, 
MNF trounced the Mizo Union and captured both 
the seats in 1963. The Mizo Union accused the 
Assam Chief Minister of bad faith for allegedly 
giving covert support to Laldenga. Whatever might 
have been the veracity of the allegation, there was 
no doubt that time was running out for the Mizo 
Union. In the decline of its liberal leadership, an 
opportunity that presented itself for normal condi- 
tions to prevail in Mizoram was lost, even though 
temporarily. 

For Laldenga, the victory was a shot in the arm. 
Since then he did not look back, as he went about 
making preparations for his Armageddon to take 
Mizoram out of India by the force of arms. 


Eighteen years: have passed since insurgency was 
started in Mizoram in February 1966. Will peace 
return soon to this trouble-torn territory? The 
answer perhaps lies with Laldenga. But he may not 
have the last say, Lalrawana’s pledge of support to 
the peace talks notwithstanding. Will the armed 
wing of MNF in the Arakan Hill surrender arms? 
Will they refrain from giving support to Buoy 
Hrankhal and his TNV insurgents? These are 
questions to which it is too early to give definite 
answers. But one thing is certain: the support 
base of the MNF insurgents inside Mizoram has 
dwindled and the people are looking forward to 
turning a new leaf in their violent history. lf 
Laldenga fails to comprehend the meaning of the 
change that has come about in his native hills, it is 
very much possible that the course of events will 
bypass him. (J 
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Zia's Moment 
TAVLEEN SINGH 


Rakety in the history of politics has a bigger 
fraud been perpetrated in the name of demo- 


‘cracy than President Mohammad Zia-ul Haq’s 


referendum of December 19. And this is being 
used as justification for holding what Benazir 
Bhutto has already described as the “‘selec- 
tions? of February 23. If the so-called refer- 
endum has proved anything at all it is that the 
people of Pakistan, through their spontaneous boy- 
cott have rejected Gen. Zia and his Islamisation. 

The question they were asked to answer yes or no 
to was ‘‘Do you endorse the process initiated by the 
President of Pakistan, General Mohammad Zia-ul 
Haq, for bringing the laws of Pakistan in conformity 
with the injunctions of Islam as laid down in the 
holy Quran and Sunnah of the Holy Prophet (peace 
be upon him) and for the preservation of the ideo- 
logy of Pakistan, and are you in favour of the con- 
tinuation and further consolidation of that process 
and for the smooth and orderly transfer of power to 
the elected representatives of the people?” 

In a country built for the preservation of Islam it 
is difficult to say no toa question like this so the 
people gave their answer by simply not coming. 

The spontaneity of the boycott was quite extra- 
ordinary and could go down in political history as 
one of the finest examples of Gandhi’s non-cooper- 
ation in practice. Even the most generous, non- 
official estimate of the turnout on December 19 does 
not put it at more than 10 per cent, although bet- 
ween five and seven per cent would probably be 
closer to the truth. 

In some rural areas there was a reasonable at- 
tendance at polling booths, largely in cases where 
Jocal councillors could muster enough voters, but in 
the cities and in most of Sind there were virtually no 
voters at all. People’s Party leader and former 
Chief Minister of Sind Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi told 
The Telegraph that he had visited polling booths in 
his own constituency, Nawabshah, where the maxi- 
mum number of votes cast in any booth was 12. 

In Lahore, local journalists said that they had 
seen officials begging passers-by to come in and vote 
and if they managed to get one voter they would 
often allow him to cast as many votes as he wanted. 


Afterwards when the ballot-boxes were still unfilled,. 


teachers and other government officials were asked 
to sit in polling booths and stamp as many ballot 
papers as they could. oo. 

The end result was that on December 20, the 
Chief Election Commissioner, Justice S.A. Nusrat, 
could come on sradio.and television to say, “It is a 
matter of great satisfaction thattoday | am making 
a formal announcement of the final results of the 
referendum which are as follows: Total number of 
registered voters—~3,49,92,425. Total number of 
votes cast in favour of “Yes” —2,12,53,757. Total 
number of votes cast in favour of “No” —3,16,918; 
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Total number of votes declared invalid 1,80,226. 
Totali, number of votes cast in the referendum— 
2,17,50,901. Percentage of “Yes”? votes—97.71 per 
cent”. 

A booklet brought out on the referendum results 
gives the official estimate of the total turnout as 
62.16 per cent. Even Gen. Zia-ul Haq must realise 
that this is an absurd lie because for two days after 
the “‘referendum’’ he and his government seemed to 
go into a state of stunned silence. According to 
most political observers and even according to some 
government Officials everyone had been taken aback 
to discover just how little popular support Gen. 
Zia had. 

To quote Mr Aitzaz Ahasan, a Lahore lawyer and 
prominent Movement for the Restoration of Demo- 
cracy (MRD) activist, ‘The referendum was like the 
small child in the fable who shouted ‘Look, Mummy, 
the emperor has no clothes’.”’ 

So where does this leave Gen Zia? Well, for a 
Start it leaves him weaker and somehow more 
defenceless than he has been in the past seven years, 
Secondly, it leaves him caught in the trap of having 
an election which might one day, in the not too 
distant future, result in his being thrown out of 
power. As Air Marshal Asghar Khan, president of 
the Tehrik-e-Istiqlal, said in an interview with The 
Telegraph, “There is no question now that the 
countdown has begun for Zia to be thrown out of 
power.” 

On December 1, 1984, when Gen Zia announced 
the referendum in an address to the nation, he said, 
“If the majority of the electorate responds to this 
question in ‘Yes’ it will be taken to mean that the 
people of Pakistan have expressed confidence in the 
present govefmment, have endorsed its policies and 
have elected General Mohammad Zia-ul Haq for the 
next five years. This procedure for the election of 
the President is being employed only for this singular 
occasion in view of the extraordinary circumstances, 
for which a suitable amendment will be made in the 
Constitution.” 

It is clear from this that Gen Zia considered the 
referendum, such as it was, as his own persona] 
election. In Pakistan the precedent so far has been 
that once a chief martial law administrator (CMLA) 
seeks to legitimise his position through an election 
he takes his first step to being a civilian politician. 
If Gen Zia-ul Haq stops being CMLA and the 
martial law restrictions.on political activity are 
lifted it is only a matter of time before he runs into 
political trouble. 

If he stops being CMLA then real power in the 
army will rest with General K.K. Arif, who is his 
second-in-command at the moment. It is no secret 
that most MRD leaders, including the Bhutto ladies 
would be prepared to talk to the army as long as 
it did not involve doing any dealing with Gen Zia. 
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it is also now clear to the army that Gen Zia is no 


great popular hero and therefore dispensable if the ` 


need arises. So Gen Zia may not be allowed to 
continue as CMLA even if martial law is not lifted 
after the so-called ejections. 

In an interview given to the Pakistan Times on 
January 27, Gen Zia made it plain that he had no 
immediate intentions of lifting martial law. These 
were his words: “I must say that we are not going to 
lift martial law on 23rd March 1985, just because a 
new parliament has come in. Martial law will 
remain for some time.” Even if martial law remains, 
however, there is no guarantee that the army and 
Gen Zia’s American friends may not want to swap 
him for a General who is slightly more popular and 
not so visibly in open confrontation with the major 
political parties. 

The MRD decision to boycott the elections has 
made the whole exercise look almost as farcical as 
the referendum. Although there is likely to be a 
bigger turnout of voters than there was for the 
teferendum the people are unlikely to be convinced 
that they have had a genuinely democratic election. 

Gen Zia started off by trying to make it impossi- 

ble for virtually all major politicians to stand but 
then backtracked’ and, in his January 12 speech, 
announced the lifting of so many of the restrictions 
that he had earlier placed that technically it would 
be possible for even the Bhutto ladies to contest. 
Earlier, no former ministers in the Bhutto regime or 
office-bearers of political parties had been allowed to 
participate and there had also been the usual 
requisites that the candidates be gocd Muslims and 
so on. 
' Gen Zia, in his interview to the Pakistan Times 
said that he had lifted the restrictions because, “We 
also thought that those who proclaim themselves as 
politicians (even those parties who are now thinking 
to boycott the elections) would have no excuse not 
to participate in the elections in the hope that mass 
participation would be forthcoming in the polls. This 
‘was a gesture of goodwill.” 

As another “gesture of goodwill,” he allowed the 
senior leaders of the major parties in MRD to meet 
in Abbotabad at Air Marshal Asghar Khan’s house 
.on January 19 hoping that they would decide to con- 
test the elections thereby giving them some legiti- 

„macy. 

MRD leaders decided unanimously to boycott 
this projected meeting. There was a school of think- 
ing that it would be worth getting into the National 
Assembly i in order to more effectively raise their 
voice against Gen. Zia’s doings but the consensus 
was that if this meant accepting the referendum and 
accepting Gen. Zia’s right to change the 1973 Con- 
stitution then it simply was not worth it. To quote 
Air Marshal Asghar Khan “‘we came to the conclu- 
sion that if we took part and accepted the system it 

‘would strengthen his position and the day of deliver- 
ance would be further delayed.” 

The MRD leaders also feel that the new Assembly, 
or Majlis-e-Shoora, will be as useless a body as the 
one that has existed so far because Gen. Zia’s 
amendments to the 1973 Constitution will give him 
the right to select the Prime Minister and because, 
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over and iabove Parliament, will be the National 
Security Council. 

This ‘council will consist of the President, the 
Prime Minister, the four chief ministers of the pro- 
vinces, and chief of the armed forces. Gen. Zia has 
stated that the National Security Council will be 
convened only in times of emergency but to a man 
who believes i in partyless politics and elections with- 
out canvassing, noisy demonstration in Lahore could 
constitute an emergency. He has, in fact, admitted 
this: “It can be convened once a year, it can be con- 
vened once a month, it can be on a continuous basis 
in an emergency.” 

So who are the people prepared to participate in 
Gen. Zia’s elections? In a nutshell, political non- 
entities and feudals. Our 5,0CO people have filed 
nomination papers for the National Assembly’s 217 
seats and there have been almost as many enthusias- 
tic candidates for the provincial assemblies to which 
elections are also being held. Punjab has 260 seats, 
Sind has 144, NWFP has 87 and Baluchistan 45. 

Among the people, however, there is absolutely no 
enthusiasm for the elections. When asked about 
them the general response is “Whatever happens 
Zia will stay, so what’s the use of even voting?”” 

Gen.’ Zia will stay for the moment but it is 
difficult not to agree with Air Marshal Asghar Khan 
when he says that the ‘day of deliverance’ has come 
closer and the countdown has begun. O (Courtesy: 
The Telegraph) | 
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Environment and Industrial Safety 


V.R. KRISHNA IYER 


WE meet today under the lethal shadow of the 
Bhopal catastrophe which has claimed, as 
casualty, through gassassinations, thousands of inno- 
cent human lives and tens of thousands of birds and 
beasts. Perhaps, over a hundred thousand have 
suffered injuries too horrendous for words. The 
environmental poisoning flowing from the callous 
neglect of industrial safety measures brings into 
lurid light the gravity of the potential calamity when 
modern technology used in the manufacture of 
pesticides and herbicides results in massive homicide 
because safeguards become dysfunctional and Third 
World conditions induce multinationals to make 
huge profits. indifferent to the extraordinary care that 
vigilant law enjoins. 
For us, in India, the sombre horror and macabre 
terfor and the chemical massacre, imitative ofa 
mini-nuclear disaster, inflicted by the Union: Carbide 


- at a treacherous hour of night did result in a scene 


of woe the like of which no eye had seen, no heart 
conceived and no human tongue could adequately 
tell. I shall not say more on this gruesome episode 
here because there is a judicial enquiry under way 
and the fuller story will be unfolded when the pro- 
ceedings are over. 

How did the Bhopal tragedy happen? What action, 
civil and criminal, should be taken? What are the 
dimensions of safety legislation calculated to prevent, 
and in the-event of violation, to punish the causation 
of such war-like pollution? How should compensa- 
tion be computed and awarded and what collective 
procedures, simplified and streamlined, should be 
prescribed to suit the indigence and illiteracy of the 
humble victims in large numbers? What should be 
the responsibilities of the medical and legal profes- 
sions and the duty of the judiciary when confronted 


‘by such a massive event? These and other allied 


questions do disturb our social conscience. 

However, this seminar focusses attention generally 
on industrial safety and not merely on these 
mammoth misfortunes traceable to culpability of 
giants like the Union Carbide. There are other 
industrial operations in diverse fields of industry 
clear 
guidelines and strict enforcement, apart from justice 
procedures and administrative measures including 
inspecting the Inspectorate so as to ensure that 
injuries shall not occur and; if they do, remedies 
shall not be long in gestation. 

Our . critical century, before it runs out its rapid, 
rabid span, has a hard, harsh choice to make, essen- 
tially ‘Hamletian: “To be, or not to be: that is the 
question”. For, Western technology, geared to 
callous, capitalist appetite for rapacious profit, 


__ his contribution is Justice Krishna lyers 
address (slightly abridged) at an International 
Symposium in New Delhi, on February 2-5, 1985.| , 
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through unconscionable industrialisation, is hell-bent 
on the violent violation of the balance of Nature 
reckless of the human future. To buy short-term 
societal illusion of industrial opulence, heartlessly 
inflicting long-term suicide on life through hazardous 
environment, isa myopic policy glamorously advo- 
cated by the get-rich-quick merchants of our have- 
not world but thoughtfully contradicted by sensitised 
environmentalists and conscientised statesmen of 
Man’s only home, Mother Earth. 

If irresponsible industrialisation, with all its pro- 
fit-hungry vulgarity and its ecological insensitivity 
philistinically invades Nature, without enlightened 
resistance from society, and poisons or depletes all 
the resources of land, water and air, the gradual 
crucifixion of humanity is an eventual certainty and 
the later resurrection of the race a lost possibility. 
Today is late; tomorrow may be too late. 

The Third World has no tomorrow if it is fatally 
infatuated with the deadly dope of gargantuan 
industrialisation and imitation projects, without the 
healing hope of anti-pollution strategies. Paul 
Harrison, who probably regards Gandhiji as the 
greatest economist of the century, decries the rape of 
the earth so central to the vaunted march of Western 
industrialism: “the plunder and waste of irreplace- 
able resources, the poisoning or destruction of 
fragile eco-systems, the belief that man can mould 
nature with no need to take account of nature’s 
reactions to such a violation.” It is tragic that for 
Third World leaders, with a few notable exceptions, 
development has been a piecemeal, pragmatic 
endeavour, aimed for the most part at the multi- 
plication of material wealth and pursuit of com- 
petitive hedonism. Basic values such as social 
justice and compassion for Creation are often 
trampled underfoot in the gold rush, dangerously 


blind to the imperatives of environmental ethics and 


ecological ahimsa. Do remember, land, water, air 
and outer space are happily woven into a divine 
wholeness of astonishing potential. 

Do you know that every year 16,000 million tons 
of oxygen are burned up and that 24,000 million 
tons of carbon-dioxide are discharged into the at- 
mosphere? The pollution of rivers, lakes, seas and 
oceans has reached a dangerous level, with about 50 
per cent of all the pollution of the biosphere being 
caused by the United States, which has less than six 
per cent of the world’s population. The Austrian 
scientist and Nobel Prize winner, in his book Civili- 
zed Man’s Eight Deadly Sins, emphasized that the 
harmful effects of technological expansion could be 
substantially reduced ifthe commercial attitude to 
Nature could be replaced by more rational activity. 

Noise is another problem of industrialization and 
extensive use of machinery. Continuous noise seri- 
ously affects structural and functional integrity of 
the ear. The pollution of soil and water reservoirs 
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is also increasing. This creates a situation where no 
more trees, shrubs or even grass grow in large cities. 
The damage, and the consequent loss, inflicted upon 
farming and the timber and fishing industries, are 
truly tremendous. That is why environmental hygiene 
is a very urgent item on the World Agenda of Human 
Survival. 

' Third World countries have their whole develop- 
mental destiny at stake because they are vulnerable 
to industrial adventurism of the ‘West is best’ para- 
digm. India, notwithstanding its predominant 
rurality, ancient worship of cows, mice, eagles, 
peacocks, rivers, trees and plants and the Consti- 
tutional reverence for Nature as a fundamental duty, 
has yet to develop an activist culture of industrial 
humanism allergic to the process of pollution. 

Look at the environmental pollution in our own 
midst. It is said that every six months, more top 
soil in India gets washed away than has been used 
to build all the brick houses across the country. 
The land area prone to floods has been doubled 
from 20 million hectares to about 40 million in the 
last 10 years, and experts apprehend that if soil 
erosion continues unabated, the entire cultivated 
area of India will be lost to the world in the next 
20 years. Is it not startling to know that nearly 
70 per cent of India’s available water is polluted? 
The Ganga which drains a quarter of the country’s 
land area, is our most polluted river and the same is 
true of the Yamuna, while other rivers big or small 
are also no less polluted. Waste matter and effluents 
from industrial plants of all types are being dumped 
into the waters used for drinking, pushing the 
country towards ecological disaster. Most of the 
water courses are becoming open sewers. 

Pollution levels in major cities of India like 
Bombay and Calcutta are going up and one of 
India’s premier pollution research institutes has 
reported that 60 per cent of Calcutta residents suffer 
from respiratory diseases because of air pollution. 
Thermal power projects, textiles and other mills, 
petrochemical works, factories and several other 
industries are posing a health hazard. The uncon- 
scionable industrialisation, the unpardonable defores- 
tation and the inhuman extermination of living 
species betray an extravagant brutality and anti- 
social profit-hunger incompatible with conser- 
vationism. 

Technology and ecology must enjoys peaceful co- 
existence. The Charter of Economic Rights and 
‘Duties of States of 1974 states: 

The protection, preservation and the enhancement of the 
‘environment for the present and future generations is the 
responsibility of all states. All states have the responsibility 
to ensure that the activities within their jurisdiction or control 
do not cause damage to the environment of other states or of 
areas beyond the limits of national jurisdiction. All states 
should cooperate in evolving international norms and regula- 
tions in field of the environment. 

-It follows that the finest hour of humanised techno- 
logy arrives when harmony with Nature and safer 
parameters for Industry become a holistic vision and 
creative art. It is moral pollution and spiritual 
adulteration to temporise with Nature’s equili- 
brium. Soviet experience shows that science and 
technology, if developed advantageously, will more 
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than Pe pollutant concentration; it can eliminate 
injurious discharges from modern production. It is 
important and feasible to create an economic situa- 
tion where enterprises will find it far more advan- 
tageous to build cleaning facilities than to pay for 
the damage done to nature. 

Western science also has demonstrated the success 
of purification through science over pollution through 
science. [The situation in the less developed coun- 
tries is sombre because the emerging industrialisation 
has imposed new strains through the discharge of 
toxic chemicals and the improper disposal of hazar- 
dous wastes. UNEP maintains the international 
Register of . Potentially Toxic Chemicals which lists 
400 such chemicals, including more than 150 agro- 
chemicals. What is urged is the regulation of the 
production, use and disposal of the chemicals, the 
substitution of harmful pesticides by others less 
likely to accumulate in the food chain and resort to 
biological and habitat methods of pest control. A 

wide range of industries including paints, adhesives, 
polishes, metal finishing, asbestos, mining and engi- 
neering generate wastes that are harmful to environ- 
ment. A compassionate perception and value-loaded 
vision of society, with a firm resolve to live today 
with tomorrow in mind, to marry growth to justice, 
will helpithe Third World fulfil the radical promise 
of the THird Development Decade. 

Our Constitutional culture casts a fundamental 
duty onj every citizen to protect and improve the 
natural environment including forests, lakes, rivers 
and wild life. Environmental jurisprudence is in 
its embryonic stage in the Third World and laws 
are but! carbon copies of Western legislations. 
Environmental literacy even among law persons is 
poor. The movement for industrial safety and 
environmental accountability must be more than law 
and boards and courts. The captains of industry, 
the technologists within the factories, the workers 
who operate as well as the officers in the licensing, 
monitoring and checking of potentially pollutive 
enterprises must all be awakened to take action. 
Trade union must expose pollutional dangers, 
scientists must educate Government and the com- 
munity about harmful fall-outs. Popular orga- 
nisations and social action groups must study and 
spread information about these issues. Such is the 
broad spectrum of the sentinels of activism by 
public interests. State and society must keep the . 
Constitutional promise. Man is his own: prophet 
of doom, the liquidator of Nature’s resources, and 
if he has the will, the architect of universal 
happiness, 

After all ‘ ‘the purpose of development should not 
be to develop things, but to develop Man” (Cocoyac 
Declaration). War is much too serious a business 
to be left to generals, it has been said. So also, 
Science'is much too socially critical to be left to 
career scientists, and industrial safety is much too 
risky to | be left to industrialists in an age when 
privatisation of productive enterprises makes pro- 
fiteering technology Frankenstein’s monster. There- _ 
fore, environmental purity and industrial safety 
are national policy enlivened by auditable 
„accountability. O 
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Pakistan: Some Glimpses 
( from page 3) 


old grandeur, Islamabad is busy 
creating grand structures of its 
own. The Embassies occupy 
most of its landscape and their 
flags dominate the skyline. 
Whereas the Saudi Embassy is 
big and sprawling, the US 
Embassy looks like a fortress 
sealed against all unpleasant 
eventualities. The Indian Embassy 
is generally crowded the whole 
day Jong — especially around 
five in the evening as the pames 
of people are called out and visa- 
stamped passports are returned 
` to them. 

The Feisal Mosque is the 
pride of the city, though. A gift 
from Saudi Arabia, it has been 
under construction for more 
than five years now and is nearly 
complete -although not yet put 
to public nse. Whereas the main 
structure is built like a bedouin’s 
tent, the four towers on the 
periphery look like missiles as 
the last one-third of the height 
gradually tapers off towards the 
sky. Connected with the mosque 
is the Islamic University that has 
started functioning already. Prof. 
Anis Ahmad, an admirer of the 
intricate excellence of the 
mosque, said he would still prefer 
a simpler mosque and more 
funds for the University. Besides, 
he said, the architecture of the 
mosque was so complex and 
demanded such high technical 
competence that the Pakistanis 
will not be able to repair it if 
something goes wrong. 

Institutes of all kinds are 
milling around in Islamabad, as 
would happen in any national 
capital. The Institute of Policy 
Studies under Prof Khurshid 
Ahmad was, for some years after 
Zia’s coup, the think-tank of the 
Government. The broad frame- 
work of the Nizam e-Mustapha 
was worked out here, so were 
the legal and economic details 
to implement the same. But then, 
either the Jamaat fell out of 
favour with the regime, or Zia 
fell out of favour with the 
Jamaat, or they both started 
competing for Saudi favours. The 
Institute of Policy Studies has 
now passed its peak—whatever 
the reason. 
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The Institute of Strategic 
Studies has established itself 
rather well by now. Besides the 
quarterly, Strategic Studies, it 
publishes occasional Islamabad 
Papers and a monthly Report on 
Afghanistan, One is pleasantly 
surprised to meet some modern, 
efficient and well-informed | girls 
on its research and library staff 
and happy to render — prompt 
and personalized service. . 

The Institute of Regional 
Studies is.comparatively new. It 
was established just three years 
back but it has put out an 
impressive number of well- 
researched monographs. As its 
name suggests its focus is mainly 
on the neighbouring countries; 
and especially on India. 


The daily Muslim is yet another: 


institution throbbing with: life. 
Located at the corner of the busy 
Aabpara market, it occupies the 
first floor of a small. building. 
Muslim has taken a consistently 
independent line, at times boldly 
critical of the Government. A 
pronounced  pro-Iranian > bias 
however mars its generally objec- 
tive reporting. Mushahid Hussein 
Syed, its young, energetic editor, 


is constantly manoeuvring to ex- : 


pand its freedom just a little 
more every day,. though , he is 
quite proud of it as it is. 


Peshawar is only a forty-minute 
flight by the small Fokker plane. 
But the world that you descend 
on to is thousands of miles and 
decades away from Islamabad. 
The people look different,’ they 
are fairer, taller, have broader 
shoulders and facial features are 
very different. Their turbans give 
them a distinctive look which are 
tied in a dozen different . ways 
according to the places and tribes 
they belong to. 

Hotel Intercontinental, Pesha- 
war, is very different too. Unlike 
the ones in Lahore and Pindi this 
one is located right in the centre 
of the city at the end of the Khy- 
ber Road. The door is opened by 
Akbar Khan,a tall, handsome 
picturesque-looking Pathan: with 


henna-dyed hair and beard. His ` 


clothes are loose and colourful; 
his turban has golden threads 
hanging out. The lobby is rather 


small and unostentatious. What 


+ 


2 aa 


livens it upis the crowd that is 
generally hanging around there. 
As the Soviets came in from the 
North into Afghanistan, the 
mediamen started invading Pesha- 
war from everywhere else. The 
TV men, the reporters, the busi- 
nessmen dealing in unusual 
merchandise are all here. , And 
the lobby of the Intercontinental 
has witnessed a lotof strange 
deals struck over the past few 
years. | 

The Kissakhwani Bazaar of the 


-city has been a bazaar for as long 


as people can remember. The 
caravans coming from all over 
the old world used to pass 
through it, staying in its innumer- 
able caravan serais, exchanging 
stories, trading goods and then 
going their different ways. 
Mounds of almond, karakul 
goat-skin' topees, woollen chitrali 
topees and-a thousand other 
things are on salein this vast 
labyrinth of lanes and bylanes. 
We stop by a tandoori roti shop. 
“How much the rotis? How is 
the business?” ‘‘Where do you 
come from? How do you like 
Peshawar?’ The stories were 
already halfway through as we 
were handed freshly roasted 
rotis. A friendly wave of the 
hand, “No, no money from 
guests”. “Ma Salaama”, we have 
learnt to thank them. 

There are typical Pathani chai- 
khanas in the bazaar where the 
customers sit in a circle on a 
carpet inside the shop. The circle 
becomes bigger or smaller as the 
new-cemers join the group or the 
tea-soaked ones finally totter out. 
Weak, milkless tea is served in 
small china-clay cup without 
saucers. As the supply of tea 
continues uninterrupted, so do 
the stories go on from mornings 
to early mornings. People may 
come and go; life and its little 
joys are forever. 

The bazaar has witnessed a few 


. Sordid stories as well in the past 


few years. The internal rivalries 
among various Afghan mujahid 
groups left many stabbed dead 
bodies in the remote bylanes of 
the bazaar. By now, however, the 


mujahid camps have been shifted 


outside the city limits and Afghan 
bachelors are prohibited from 
renting a house in the city. 

The offices of the Rabbani 


- 


are 


_ downcast: 


group of the Afghan mujahids 
are in the Fakirabad quarters of 
the city. Masoud Khalili, a young 
activist leader of the group, is 
The news has just 
filtered out of Afghanistan that 
Zabihulla, a mujahid commander 
in the Mazar-e-Sharif area in the 
north had been killed in the 
bomb blast on December 15. It is 
January 28 today; the news has 
taken six weeks to reach across 
the border. Tomorrow there will 
bea namaze janaza and fateha 
khwani for him. 

Later in the day, we visit Prof 
syed B. Majrooh. He was Dean 
of Kabul University when he left 
the country. From a small office 
in the University town, Prof 
Majrooh runs the Afghan infor- 
mation Centre and puts out a 
monthly bulletin on developments 
within the country. As we chat- 
ted, BBC rang up from London 
to confirm and get details on 
Zabthulla’s death. Majrooh did 
not rule out the possibility that 
it could have been done by a rival 
faction of mujahids themselves. 


Khyber Pass is closed. And we 
still want to venture out of the 
city. It is the Home Secretary 
who can issue permits for travel- 
ling into the tribal areas. We 
meet the Deputy Home Secretary 
in charge of this. What nationa- 
lity? Indian. An uncomfortable 
silence; but just for halfa minute. 
Wherefrom in India? Curiosity 


‘and affinity always prevail in 


Indo-Pak person-to-person rela- 
tions; other considerations are 
secondary. The same day the per- 
mits are granted. 

The Khaled camp is an hour’s 
drive from Peshawar. It houses 
some twenty thousand mujahids 
— no woman anywhere in the 
camp. And therefore, we two 
women of the group have to stay 
inside the car, although we drive 
inside the camp freely. The brick 
houses and cloth-tents are clean 
and set up symmetrically. The 
men in batches are marching in 
a row of three — occasionally 
shouting slogans. 

Earlier on the way, we have 
visited a cluster of four civilian 
camps. The men, women and 


‘children in these camps were 


moving around, waiting in a 
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‘and machines. 


queue for the rations, washing 
utensils or carrying water in 
plastic buckets from the public 
taps. The new houses were being 
built. A group of elderly men 
was squatting in the sun, carry- 
ing on a prolonged, loud discus- 
sion. The Khaled camp, much 
bigger in number, is unnaturally 
quiet — except for Allahu Akbar 
slogans. 

Further on is the notorious 
town of Darra. Scores of stories 
on it have been published already, 
but it has now been sealed off. 
Minus the journalists and the 
occasional tourists, the town 
remains the same. Business is as 
usual. Business in the Darra 
context means narcotics and we- 
apons. Whereas the former exists 
discreetly, the weapons are 
proudly displayed in a long row 
of shops. The prices are more or 
less standardized. The Soviet- 
made Kalashnikov is 30,000 
Pakistani rupees a piece; the 
Darra-made Kalashnikov 3,000; 
the Iranitan-made Israeli Uzi 
Submachine-gun 20,000. Shaheen 
cartridges arein ample supply. 
Even souvenirs like ballpen 
shaped pistols with small bullets 
are sold for Rs. 100 a piece. 

The bylanes of the arms bazaar 
are the factories. It is all done 
manually with age-old methods 
The heat and 
hammer are the major tools used 
here and polishing is still done 
with a piece of cloth. A Pathan 
at a shop is seen selecting a piece 
of wood for getting his rifle 
made-to-order. Every once in a 
while there is a shot fired in the 
air — the prospective customer 
being shown the virtues of his 


- preferred piece. But then, music 


is flowing out of transistors, stray 
chickens and goats are freely 
moving around, empty cups are 
lying all along the roadside and 
chappali kababs and naans are 
doing brisk business as well. 
Back. to the city, we stop by at 
Nanking — one of the two 
Chinese restaurants that Pesha- 
war is proud of. The owner is 
Chinese, but speaks fluent Urdu. 
The food is Chinese too, and so is 
the decor. Except that there is a 
big round table on a slightly 
raised floor in a corner with the 
curtains around it — the family- 
room. It sure ish must in Pesha- 


~ 


t 


t 


wari society. 

It was only reluctantly that we 
left Peshawar — a friendly and 
fascinating city. Back to Lahore 
and Delhi. The same desperation, 
confusion and noises all over 
again. Only this time, it was kilos 
of dry fruit coming over from 
Pakistan in return for our apples. 
(February 12) O 


Jaruzelski’s Visit 


(from page 4) 
ing for the stoppage of nuclear 
weapons production. 

The Solidarity movement had 
aroused enormous popular 
interest in India which was con- 
cerned that a friendly country 
was embroiled in internal dis- 
order which would expose it to 
the machinations of hostile ele- 
ments. According to Jaruzelski, 
the people of Poland had inter- 
preted the developments in the 
beginning of this decade as 
attempts by hostile elements to 
destabilise Poland. “On the 
strength of our sovereign deci- 


, sions and with means of our own, 


we put anend to anarchy, toa 
plot by extremist elements and to 
attempts at undermining the 
foundations of the socialist 
state,” he said. The Polish pre- 
mier had a word of praise for 
India for its “friendly under- 
standing of our difficult pro- 
blems.”’ 

Jaruzelski’s visit can be said to 
have opened the avenues for 
further consolidating the close 
relations between the two coun- 
tries on a mutually beneficial 
basis. As he said, neither of our 
countries “belongs to the world’s 
club of the rich.” Among the 
developing countries, India is 
Poland’s most important and 
reliable partner, and itis worth 
noting that the labours of dis- 
tinguished Polish economists have 
contributed considerably to an 
understanding of the planning 
process for the developing world. 
Jaruzelski affirmed that the re- 
cord of cooperation achieved so 
far, the considerable degree of 
complementarity of the respective 
economies provides for a pro- 
mising prospect for the future. 
There will be widespread agree- 
ment in’ India for this assess- 
ment. (February13)D 
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Nicaragua Today 
(Contd, from page 12) 


Third World was not on the agenda of the Gromyko- 
Shultz meeting and US should not take advantage 
of the ‘new detente’ to increase its policy of hosti- 
lity and to tighten its grip on Nicaragua. Detente 
should extend to Central America and indeed to all 
the countries of the Third World. 

There is sometimes a feeling amongst nonaligned 
and developing countries that we are lukewarm in 
our support to liberation movements in the Third 
World. Whilst we obviously must make all efforts 
to maintain cordial relations’ with USA and other 


great powers, this should not be at the cost of our 
commitment to anti-colonialism and anti-imperialism. 
A more active role of our Government is therefore 
called for. Also, apart from what the administration 
may’do in this regard, people-to-people contacts 
with the developing countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America should be promoted. 

The younger generation in particular which was 
not involved in the freedom struggle should be 
oriented to identify themselves with the sufferings of 
nations like Nicaragua and should be encouraged to 
participate in Youth Camps and such other activities 
in those countries to strengthen bonds of friendship 
and understanding. O 





Struggle against Odds in Pakistan 
(Contd. from page 13) 


way (through new legislation).’ 
` The second says, ‘And those who accuse honoura- 
ble women but bring not four witnesses, scourge 
them (with) eighty strips ‘and never (afterward) 
accept their testimony — they indeed are evil 
doers.’ 


Hina Jalani argues that “there seems to be no 
justification for interpreting the use of the male 
gender (implied in you) in the former verse as exclu- 
ding the evidence of women in cases of audltery. The 
male gender is used even where general directions 
are given to all believers. It would, therefore, be 
more proper to conclude that the male gender is used 
in this ayat to denote the plural and it is not addres- 
sed to men alone.” 


The tragedy of Pakistani women is that in arguing 
their case they are forced to defend themselves in a 
framework that is medieval in the first place. 
Indian context it would mean trying to make a case 
against Manu instead of just dismissing his views as 
utterly irrelevant in 1985. 


Zia’s Pakistan is a country where the semi-literate 
opinions of lower middle class maulvis are consider- 
ed gospel. It is because of this that the worst kind 
. of crimes against women have almost become com- 
monplace. 

Among the more recent was the incident in 
Nawabpura, a small town near Multan. A young 
carpenter, Mohammad Ramzan, 24, was caught with 
a girl from a ‘caste’ higher than his own. 
When her brothers heard of this they decided to take 
revenge. First they beat the youth to death. Then 
they dragged out the wives of his two brothers and 
in full view of the rest of the town tore their clothes 
in the streets and publicly humiliated them. 


‘The women were made to sing and dance and 
were physically assaulted. When their families tried 
to report the incident the local police station refused 
to register a case. The matter was then taken to the 
SSP in Multan and was picked up by the local press 
and taken up by women’s groups. Enough pressure 
was eventually put on the government for them to 
have to try the culprits in a military court. They 
were sentenced to imprisonment of between one and 


three years. 
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The culprits happened to turn up at some point in 
the same jail as a university teacher who had been 
given seven years rigorous imprisonment for posses- 
sing ‘subversive’ literature including Solzhenitsyn’s 
First Circle. He wrote a letter to a journalist in 
Karachi saying that while he was made to do hard 
labour the Nawabpura culprits were living in style 
in jail with free access to female company. 


The Safia Bibi story is now well-known even in 
India but is worth recounting in the context of the 
Pakistani Government’s attitude towards women. 
A 20-year-old blind girl, she was raped by her 
employers and got pregnant. 


Her father reported the case but the rapists got 
off because it is not very easy to find four male wit- 
nesses who can testify. But the girl’s confession 
was taken as evidence of zina (adultery) and she was 
therefore sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. 
(The punishment for rape and adultery is the same.) 
She had already been in jail for six years when Hina 
Jalani heard about the case, took it up and got her 
acquitted after an appeal. 

In the past seven years there have been innumera- 
ble other instances of women being flogged for 
various offences that would not even be considered 
offences in a society that was not dominated by 
maulvis. And the future looks no brighter just yet 
because Zia is about to launch his gazi courts, 
which will be the equivalent of our magistrates 
court, and where priests trained in religion in Saudi 
Arabia will be the judges. 

The general atmosphere of medievalism has result- 
ed in a serious drop in the number of women in the 
services and in absurd rules like the one which says 
that unmarried women cannot be sent abroad if they 
are in the foreign service. There was even an Ansari 
commission not long ago which recommended that 
women should not be allowed to enter politics till 
they were over 45 unless they had the permission of 
their husbands. l 

So, although there is a magazine in Karachi called 
The Herald which is edited and run entirely by 
women and although there are women in WAF like 
Tahira Mazhar Ali, Asma Jahangir, Hina Jalani 


and a hundred others who are prepared to fight Zia. 


openly, ‘the struggle is likely to be long and hard 
and the light at the end of the tunnel is very dim 
poss: C} (Courtesy:iThe Telegraph). 
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Signs of Juvenility ? 


HE season of electioneering is the 
season of generous promises and not 
of mellow fruitfulness. It is inevitable 
therefore for the publicist of every contest- 
ing party to not only boost the image of 
one’s own party but to dole out promises 
which are hard to keep or need not have 
been made. . 

‘After the phenomenal success in the 
Lok Sabha election, it is but natural for 
the Congress-I to claim — and to conduct 
itself to buttress up that claim — that it is 
going to make a clean sweep in the eleven 
State Assemblies for which polling is due 
to take place in the first week of March. 
While the wind is definitely favourable for 
the Congress-I sail, itis yet to be seen if 
_ the Congress-I ship will be able to get into 

office in all the eleven States. If the situa- 
tion has improved for the Congress-I in 
Karnataka, can it be said to be so in 
Maharashtra? And in Andhra Pradesh, 
NTR is still cashing in on the folly of his 
dismissal. by the Governor last year, a 


misadventure whose authorship can be 
traced to some of the stars in the Establish- 
ment today. 

On the other hand, the Opposition 
election campaign has hardly picked up. 
There is no single focus in the Opposition 
electioneering, while in most States, the 
parties in the Opposition are not in a 
position to put up a joint front against the 
Congress-I. 

In the Congress-I camp, the first two 
weeks of electioneering has brought out 
that the dissidents have not been able to 
make a big dent, while there is no sign of 
any formidable revolt. What has however 
toned up the Congress-I electioneering is 
Rajiv Gandhi’s marathon campaign along 
the lines of what he did in December for 
the Lok Sabha poll. 


During this non-stop electioneering, the promises 
that Rajiv Gandhi has been making are impressive 
indeed, though one wonders if his Government would 
be able to keep them. “We shall give a clean, 
efficient and honest government the like of which 
has never been seen before.” The economy will 
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be strengthened, poverty to be treated as India’s 
“Number One Enemy”. The Government will help 
‘to increase agricultural and industrial production 
with the latest technology. Along with quick indus- 
trial development the labour force has to be educated. 
There will be a crusade against blackmarketing, and 
black money will be eradicated and its parallel 
economy will be fought with legislation. There will be 
a new programme for the uplift of women and free 
schoo] education for them. Next year will see a new 
education policy. The administration will be stream- 
lined and the jaw and order machinery recondi- 
tioned. Pointedly, the Punjab and Assam problems 
would be solved soon. 

On the issue of Centre-State relations, Rajiv’s 
early pronouncements gave the impression that he 
wanted a one-party system both at the Centre and 
the States. Strong reactions to such a stand have led 
him to say that he never took such a stand and 
wanted better Centre-State relations. 


At one place, the Prime Minister reportedly 
claimed that steps so far taken to revamp the 
administration have ‘“‘yielded results”. It is this 
point which needs to be examined as there are indi- 
cations that the new style of the Government’s 
handling of major problems leaves much to be 
desired. 

The manner in which the spy scandal has been 
mishandled ‘may touch off a host of problems for 
which neither the Government nor the country is 
prepared. The wide publicity given to this operation 
has been supplemented by concerted rumour- 
mongering some of which appears to have originated 
from quarters close to the Establishment. - 

Loose talk implicating responsible and upright 
officers — unsubstantiated by subsequent investiga- 
tion — has hardly been conducive towards revamp- 
ing the administration. Anybody moving in the 
Secretariat blocks with his -eyes and ears open can 
perceive how the morale of honest officers has been 
shaken by such reckless sweep of irresponsible accu- 
sations. Some of those with upright record but 
unfairly traduced have been recipient of commi- 
seration from their shocked colleagues. 

The extraordinary step of asking for the recall of 
the French Ambassador promises to be counter- 
productive. The diplomat concerned has been pro- 
moted to an important post in Quaid’ Orsay, a 
vantage point from where he would be better placed 
to snipe, if he wanted, at our interest. Perhaps the 
authorities here are having second thoughts as the 
French Ambassador is expected to be officially given 
a farewell dinner which he would certainly relish 
while his hosts would perhaps be swallowing it with 
difficult-to-disguise discomfort. 


@ 
The latest in this drive to revamp the administra- 
tion is the massive operation in which many senior 


officers have been summarily transferred and others 


2 


promoted. Among the promotions, the most con- 
spicuous has been the appointment of the new 
Cabinet Secretary, whose name has figured in a 
rather unsavoury property deal in which a top 
nationalised bank is involved. While the chief of 
this bank along with two others in two other banks 
have received the order of the boot for irregularities 
of various kinds, the Cabinet Secretary-designate is 
left untouched, getting the post, after having 
superseded as many as 17 senior officers. Not a very 
edifying image for an administration claiming to 
have been cleansed. 

The reshuffle of Secretaries involving about as 
many as thirty Departments and Ministries at one 
stroke on February 13 is no doubt very striking, but 
it betrays hardly any rationality. From Atomic 
Energy to Culture, one Secretary has been transfer- 
red, while another has the unique distinction of 
having been moved from the Ministry of Space to 
that of Wildlife. The new Defence Production 
Secretary comes from the Ministry of Steel while 
another officer with an unblemished record in 
Defence Production has been installed in the 
Ministry of. Labour. The person who is widely 
known as a specialist in the Ministry of Culture has 
been appointed the Director of a yet-to-be-born 
cultural complex named after Indira Gandhi. 

No doubt ‘every new regime makes it a point to 
initiate a large number of transfer of officials, but 
the operation this time has been both excitingly 
spectacular and totally baffling. By any token the 
new Secretaries will take quite some time to get 
familiarised in their new habitat. 

Although it is yet too early’ to pass any judge- 
ment on Rajiv Gandhi’s new set-up — since the 
Prime Minister himself is not expected to settle 
down to his work until the middle of March, that 
is, only after the excitement of the March Assembly 
poll — some, of the steps so far taken betray a 
touch of juvenile impatience to do something 
spectacular. ‘While such a temptation is understand- 
able, its repercussions may be too costly in terms of 
both its impact on the system and reaction in the 
public. 

Behind all this, one discerns a perceptible urge to 
do something new, something that will demarcate 
the Rajiv era ‘from the Indira Raj. While there was 
undoubtedly many unwholesome aspects of Indira 
Gandhi’s rule — conspicuous among them being the 
invasion of corruption into public life — the new 
Establishment will be making a grievous mistake if 
it starts by disowning the abiding political legacies of 
Indira Gandhi at home and abroad. A similar urge 
to strike outa new path from that of Jawaharlal 
Nehru — noticeable during the early days of Indira 
rule — fostered the emergence of the Kitchen 
Cabinet which led her Government into the ‘disaster 
of Devaluation of the Rupee at the behest of the 
World Bank, and with it to the discredit and dis- 
appearance of the Kitchen Cabinet itself. 

It will be wiser for Rajiv Gandhi not to let 

another Kitchen Cabinet around him lead him and 
the country up ‘the garden path. oe 
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Lanka : Try out GP Formula 
OUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


T% Sri Lankan proposal for a 

joint Indo-Sri Lankan surveil- 
lance of the Palk Straits came in 
the wake of the wanton killing of 


’ two Indian fishermen last week by . 


the island’s naval personnel. The 
manner in which the idea was 
advanced both by President Jaya- 
wardene and his Foreign Minister 
Hameed suggested that Colombo 
was seeking an alibi for the pro- 
vocative actions by its naval 
personnel in the last four months. 
Having made the suggestion, 
Colombo is now trying to- make 
out the case that the killing of 
Indian fishermen in Indian terri- 
torial waters was because of the 
absence of such joint surveillance. 

Nonetheless, committed as it is 
to the avoidance of stresses and 
_ strains in Indo-Lankan relations, 
- New Delhi is bound to consider 
the proposal  dispassionately. 


There has-been no attempt on 
New Delhi’s part to minimise the 
political significance and implica- 
tion of the concept of joint 


surveillance nor reject the idea. 


out of hand. In the normal course, 
and under international law, the 
responsibility of safeguarding a 
country’s territorial waters rests 
with the country.concerned, and 
on that score alone India would 
have been justified in ensuring 
that the Sri Lankan Navy is off 
the limits. But this would have 
raised further strains in a relation- 
ship which is already bedevilled 
with distrust and suspicion and 
India has wisely refrained from 
aggravating the situation. 

That said, it must also be re- 
corded that the actions of the Sri 
Lankan Navy have been highly 
provocative; indeed, it would 
appear that there is an element of 


deliberateness in the series of 
events that have taken place in 
recent months. India has had to 
exercise much restraint. Last 
month, the Indian Coast Guards 
chased Lankan naval vessels and 
caught them while they were still 
in Indian waters. The crew and 
the Vessels were released in re- 
ciprocation of the release of 17 
Indian fishermen: arrested earlier 
by Colombo on unsubstantiated 
charges of intrusion in its waters. 
It would almost seem as if New 
Delhi has made restraint a matter 
of policy. A Zaire cargo aircraft, 
ferrying Portuguese-made arms, 
believed to have been provided 
to Colombo by Jordan, was per- 
mitted by Rajiv Gandhi to take 
off from Trivandrum for Colombo 
with its 15-tonne lethal consign- 
ment. Technically, India would 
have been within its right to 
detain the aircraft since it had 
transgressed the law of the land 
by fatling to disclose the nature 
of the cargo on board. India also 
knew that the lethal arms, sup- 
plied by Sri Lanka’s Western 
sympathisers, would be used 
against the Tamils of the northern 
and eastern provinces. 

New Delhi’s response to the 
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series of events in the last several 
months, which have disadvantag- 
ed the Tamil minorities and 
forced several thousands of them 
` to flee for safety to India, has 
been soft. This stems from two 
considerations; first, the Indian 
effort. is to control and reduce 
tensions so that attention can be 
focussed on the more important 
issue of the island’s ethnic crisis; 
second, there is no desire to open 
the door for Colombo to unleash 
a propaganda that India was 


intimidating it by virtue of its ° 


being a stronger power. However, 
on New Delhi is also cast the res- 
ponsibility of protecting the lives 
and property of its own nationals, 


and in this instance, the victims 


of the Lankan provocation 
have been hundreds of Tamil 
Nadu fishermen who have been 
carrying on their normal avoca~ 
tion for a number of years with- 
out indulging in the kind of acti- 
vities which Colombo now 
accuses them of. 

This apart, there has been a 
major upswing in the number of 
panic-stricken refugees who have 
fled to India in the last three 
months alone. The figure once 
believed to be nearer the mark 
was 40,000, but in the recent 
weeks itself, this number has 
swelled by several thousands 
more. Now comes the news, 
issued by the PTI quoting arriving 
refugees, that the Tamils in the 
northern and eastern provinces 
have been asked by security forces 
to leave their dwellings by 
March 15 failing which they 
would be subjected to harsh treat- 
ment. The ultimatum follows 
months of indiscriminate killing, 
arson, looting by undisciplined 
Sri Lankan soldiers. - The situa- 
tion has been described as geno- 
cidal. Foreign newspapers have 
written extensively about the 
cycle of violence and repression 
in the island, and whatever 
Colombo-may- say to the contrary, 
‘the situation in the Tamil pro- 
vinces is such that it is’ difficult, 
if not impossible, for the mino- 
rity to live in any acceptable 
level of security. New Delhi has 
no alternative but to arrive at the 
conclusion that the refugee influx 
will increase enormously in the 
coming weeks and months. 

Demanding compensation from 
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-“‘suerilla menace” 


| 


Colombo for the Indian lives lost 
and damage done to the fisher- 
men’s catch and property has by 
now become a familiar factor. 
This is, however, not so important 
a factor in respect of the develop- 
ing situation. Allegations of high- 
handed Lankan naval action . are 


always denied by Colombo; 
similar Lankan allegations are 
, refuted by New Delhi. The point 


- to note, however, is that neither 


country has been able to prevent 
successfully the two-way traffic 
— of the panic-driven refugees. 
from Jaffna to the Tamil Nadu - 
coast, and of the so-called separa- 
tists travelling from Tamil Nadu 
towards Jaffna. The events of the 
last few months, however, suggest 
that the Lankan naval personnel, 
in their zeal to intercept | the 
separatists, are carrying the fend 
against them into Indian waters 
and ‘treating innocent fishermen 
as separatists bound for Jaffna. 
New Delhi also has to bear in 
mind the fact that Indian public 
opinion, especially in Tamil 
Nadu, is getting incensed at the 
Lankan gunboats’ provocation. 
Rameshwaram observed a total 
hartal the other day as a protest 
against the killing of the two 
fishermen, and set fire to a bogie 
ofa standing train to regisfer 
protest. New Delhi has also 
repeatedly denied that there has 
been governmental encouragement 


‘to the Tamil separatists to operate 


bases in Tamil Nadu and indulge 


in gun-running across the Palk 


Straits. Colombo does not accept 
New Delhi’s word. 

A high-power National Secu- 
rity Council has been set ut 
under’ Jayawardene’s chairman- 
ship. The word has gone around 
that Tamil resistance has to be 
put an end to, whatever the cost, 
Sri Lankan Ministers have been 
globe-trotting with a view to 
securing arms to tackle the 
— the third) 
Minister is ea ae on such ai 
mission in London. Jayawardene 
has told foreign correspondents in 
the last fortnight that he has to' 
always remember that the Sinha- | 
lese constitute the majority in his | 

j 
\ 


et raa 


country and hecan do nothing 
which does not have their concur- 
rence. The implication is that he 
is a prisoner in the hands of the | 
Sinhala hawks and th¢ Buddhist : 
re ! j 


t . 


( 


. ; 


| clergy. He has also made out the 


case that the Constitution does 
not provide him with flexibilities 
in order to accommodate the 
Tamil demands. Having made up 
its mind to “finish off’ Tamil 


. terrorism, the Colombo adminis- 


tration’s néxt step is to mount 
an offensive in the northern and 
eastern provinces which will be 


- more intense than what has been: 


attempted so far. Considering 
that the operations of the security 
forces in the last six months have 
been marked by unprecedented 
savagery, one shudders to con- 
template the shape of:things to 
come under the directives of the 
new national security council. 

Colombo apparently realises 
that so long as the minorities 
maintain a line of communication 
with India, not only do the 
‘security operations become diff- 
cult, but news of the indiserimi- 
nate and wanton killings reach 
Tamil Nadu. The cycle of 
violence also remains unbroken. 
It is to Colombo’s advantage, 
therefore, to snap off the channel 
of communication with India 
across the Palk Straits. There 
have been numerous instances in 
the past when unarmed and 
panic-stricken poor Tamils, 
fleeing for safety hastily assemb--. 
Jed catamarans and country craft 
have not only been pushed back | 
but been fired upon also. 

This entire background will . 
need to be remembered when 
New Delhi seriously considers 
the ‘implications of the- Lankan - 
proposal for joint patrolling in 


. the Palk Straits. Having denied 


the charge that Tamil militants 
are being armed and trained in 
Tamil Nadu, there is perhaps an _ 
obligation cast on India to agree 
to joint patrolling if only to 
convince.Colombo. At the same 
time, if the joint patrolling is to 
be manipulated into a device to 
harass the innocent refugees 
fleeing to India and push them 
back to their besieged homes, 
the implications are quite diffe- | 
rent.. At the same time the joint 
surveillance exercise by itself is - 
not the answer to the ethnic 
crisis. It may at best serve as a 
diversion. But in the process, it 
will bottle up the innocent Tamils 
surrounded by a soldiery on the 
rampage and prevent them any 


~ 


Avenues of escape. It is not 
as if the entire lot of arms and 
ammunition being received by 
the separatist militants in Jaffna 
is smuggled only from Tamil 
Nadu. A cache of arms recover- 
ed in the wake of a recent attack, 
in which 58 Tamils were believed 
killed, showed that the “Tigers” 
possess arms made in several 
countries, including China, the 
Soviet Union, Britain, France, 
and the United States. Only an 
insignificant quantity recovered 
was made in India. Can Sri 
Lanka cut off all the external 
sources which are sympathetic 
to the Tamil cause and which 
have been helping the Eelum 
protagonists with men and 
material for the last one decade? 

For the Tamils living in the 
northern and eastern provinces, 


. the situation bears all the signs of 


an awesome nightmare. The 
guerillas at least will have the 
satisfaction of ambushing and 
killing one soldier for every ten 
militants killed. But where do the 
innocent civilians go? The fury of 
the security forces currently is 
concentrated on the civilians in 
the belief that they would lead 
them to the hide-outs of the 
separatists. This is a mistake 
which all insensitive governments 
make, because when persecuted 
the sympathy of the civilian in- 
variably turns towards the sepa- 
ratist rather than towards the 
administration. However, the 
atrocities against the civilians have 
reached such dimensions that even 
a moderate and gentle leader like 
Amirthalingam, Secretary General 
of the Tamil United Liberation 
Front, had to speak in terms of a 
possible military intervention by 
India to liberate the Tamil majo- 
rity areas. Rajiv Gandhi of course, 
did the right thing in asserting in 
no uncertain terms that India does 
not contemplate military inter- 
vention. Indeed, New Delhi has 
consistently avoided giving the 
impression of a “big brother” 
syndrome operating in its deal- 
ings with Sri Lanka. It has repea- 


tedly declared its commitment to- 


an independent, united and inte- 
grated Sri Lanka. The question of 
a military intervention—however 
tempting the prospect might be, 
since it would not take more than 


a day to liberate the Tamil pro- 
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vinces — just does not arise. 
India is viewing its dealings with 
Sri Lanka as from one sovereign 
nation to another. There is, at the 
same time, some ambiguity over 
whether such a .suggestion did 
indeed come from Amirthalingam. 
TULF sources have clarified that 
what Amirthalingam had said was 
that the situation in Tamil Nadu 
which has been compelled to 
shelter thousands of Sri Lankan 
refugees was similar to that 
obtaining in 1971, when millions 
of refugees fled to India from 
across East Pakistan. Though not 
valid in the entirety of facts and 
circumstances, the parallel does 
exist, and it is this which causes 
immense concern to the policy- 
makers in New Delhi. 

In retrospect, one can see the 
farsight, imagination and. vision 
which G. Parthasarathi, acting as 
Indira Gandhi’s special envoy 
fulfilling her offer of India’s good 
offices, brought to bear in evolving 
a compromise. GP was fortunate 
in being able to view the island’s 
ethnic crisis in its totality, since 
he was and is fully acquainted 
with the sentiments and reactions 
of the Tamils both in Jaffna and 
in Tamil Nadu, being a Tamil 
himself. Keeping in mind India’s 
stake and commitment in a united 
Sri Lanka, GP had evolved a 
formula, incorporated in the 
“Annexure C” in his proposals, 
which would have met the Tamil 
aspirations half way while pre- 
serving the island’s unity and 
integrity. Thanks to his persua- 
sive powers, he was in a position 
to induce the TULF leadership 
to agree to the volume of regional 
autonomy which his proposals 
had envisaged. Jayawardene had 
agreed to push through the 
Annexure C, but went back on 
his word under pressure from the 
hawks within his own Cabinet 
and the Buddhist clergy. He also 
shut the door against the resump- 
tion of GP’s painstaking endea- 
vours, Had he kept the door 
open, GP’s mediatory role would 
have benefited the minorities and 
the majority alike. It is still not 
too late for Jayawardene to fall 
back on the GP Formula. Ulti- 
mately, the answer to the ethnic 
crisis will emanate not from the 
barrel of the guns of the soldiers 
but from negotiations across the 
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National 
Silicon Facility 


Max views have been attri- 

buted to me in the press, 
including Mainstream (February 
9, 1985) regarding the National 
Silicon Facility, without any 
attempt to verify these from me 
by any personal interview or even 
telephonic conversation. I retired 
from service in May 1984 and 
whatever views I had in this 
matter during my service have 
been communicated by me in 
writing to the appropriate autho- 
rity/authorities at appropriate 
time. It would not be correct for 
me to disclose these merely to 
rebut the speculative reporting in 


the press. 
G. S. Sidhu 
Hyderabad 
SCIENCE REPORTER’S 


REPLY 


[Is my article in Mainstream 
(February 9, 1985) entitled 
“Controversy over National 
Silicon Facility’, I quoted Dr 
Sidhu (who is a former Director 
General of CSIR) from reports 
which appeared in Indian Express 
(May 18, 1984) and Hindustan 
Times (January 10, 1985). As no 
contradiction to either of these 
widely publicised reports came 
from Dr Sidhu or anybody else, 
I am sure he will appreciate that 
I have committed no breach of 
propriety in referring to them. 

I am however glad to find now 
from Dr Sidhu’s communication 
above, that he has dissociated 
himself from those reports about 
his alleged criticism of the 
National Silicon Facility project. 

Science Reporter 
New Delhi 





table. A military solution has 
never succeeded in the past in 
any national liberation context; 
it is unlikely to succeed in Sri 
Lanka. Jayawardene will soon 
realise that statesmanship lies 
only in’ talking peace and not 
war. (February 20) 
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| Pi jt happen ever so often, I 
never cease to feel a thrill of 
shock as when I encounter that 
thread of contempt for women 
lurking in the minds of other- 
wise progressive men. It is the un- 
expectedness of it — nothing he 
said or did before prepared you 
for this piece of irrationality. 

Like the day I discussed the 
recent incidents in St. Stephen’s 
College with a friend whom I 
would call “‘concerned”’ on most 
social issues. I referred to the 
incident of the St Stephen’s boys 
hanging up women’s under- 
garments of the atop the tallest 
-tower of the college, besides 
inscribing obscene remarks on the 
walls of the Common Room. His 
only response was to give me a 
smile that must be familiar to 
most women — amused, indul- 
gent, and saying, unmistakably: 
Aren’t you being just a little 
hysterical? 

And yet mention to him that 
there are in South Africa text- 
books which contain degrading 
references to Blacks, such as 
“drunk like a Black man”, and 
watch the battle light gleam in 
his eyes. That there were many 
others who felt like him that the 
issue is trivial is apparent from 
_ the flood of letters to newspapers: 


sA wholly internal matter has, 


been blown disgustingly out of 
proportion. Was the hanging up 
of a woman’s undergarment from 
a tower news fit to be reported 
‘alongside national and inter- 
national events?’ ““To sensation- 
alise and misrepresent this as a 
‘battle of the sexes’ ora ‘college 
war’ is an outrageous distortion 
of the truth. 
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“The acide at St lie l 


College have been... blown, out, of 
proportion. The incidents were 
no more than indiscreet pranks.” 

Even a columnist in a national 
newspaper regarded it as a- joke 
that misfired. “The boys| who 
exhibited Chick Charts and; ulti- 


mately undergarments of the girls . 


were attempting a joke which bad- 
ly misfired. And the girls, in the 
best traditions of the current fad 
for feminist revolt, went to the 
Press...What might have thus a 
trivial incident escalated into a 
crisis.” The columnist urged the 


Principal to retrace the rustica- 


tion of the culprits and for every- 
one concerned to “tactfully forget 
the incident’. — 

Germaine Greer’. once said, 
“Women have very little idea of 
how much men hate them.” | In 
civilised men, she felt, (|the 
hatred was suppressed but |ex- 
pressed itself in a myriad differ- 


_ ent ways. It is interesting to note 


how quickly the veneer of sop- 
histication. crumbled in the| St 


Stephens boys to expose the 
sexual aggression in all jits 
crudity. 


It began with the “Chick 
Charts” that made their appear- 
ance in the two’ college gossip 
magazines. The charts, that ap- 
peared periodically rate the ‘ ‘Top 
Ten” girls according to their 
physical. attributes. Some of the 
girls’ names were distorted by 
sexual innuendos. Each issue 
sent at least two of the concerned 
girls into tears. 

“One reason given for the 
recent spurt in vulgarity is male 
assertiveness in response to girls 

performing equally. well ih 
ade: and in other fields. Stil 


others (in the college) point out > 


that girls are not always willing 


to be more than friends and this 


breeds frustration.”  . 

The “frustrated? . males be- 
even more exacerbated 
when challenged. In 1984 some 


of the girls protested. They were 


warned: that the charts’ would get 
more vulgar if they did not leave 
off. the - protests. And the boys 
kept to their word: the frequency 
and vulgarity of the Chick 
Charts increased. Any protest | 
was seen as a lack ofa sense of 
humour among girls. 

‘In what context, one wonders, 


and in what sensé, can terms like 
““My nude Jain” be anything but 
sexual abuse? 

It was not only the students 
who were piqued at the inap-’ 
preciative attitude of the girls to 
their attentions. 

“A meeting between the stu- 
dents and Faculty in November 


‘ revealed a divide between the 


Most of the 
were terribly upset ‘and 


boys and the girls. 
girls 


' wanted immediate action against 


the culprits while the boys insisted 
that it was ‘‘only funny”. “If you 
are upset more such things will 
happen,” they (the girls) were. 
told. Indeed some of the staff 
members were angry that the girls 
dared protest against ‘ʻa tradi- 
tion.” 

What is most Hodis how- 
ever, is the Principal’s attitude. 
His first step was to reprimand 
the girls who led a protest against 
these indignities. In a lump-it-or- 
jeave-it manner, he told the girls 
that they were free to migrate to 
another college if they did not 
like the atmosphere of the 
College. He also advised the girls 
not to say anything against the 
incident as this would “‘provoke’”’ 
the boys further. Not quite satis- 
fied with these measures to silence 
the girls, he summoned the girls’ 
parents to explain their conduct. 

“Instead of punishing the cul- 
prits, he threatened to throw out 
the girls who were abused.” 

It was only when pressure mounted 
from parents and women’s groups from 
outside the college, that the Principal 
consented to take a half-hearted 
measures against the culprits. Three 
boys, who were said to be the ring- 
leaders in the incident were asked to 
Jeave the hostel — but not the College. 
Indeed, so clearly were the Principal’s 


sympathies ranged on the side of the 
boys that he even refused to divulge the 


-boys’ names on the miserable excuse. 


that it may damage their future careers. 
In defending his attitude, the Principal, - 
Dr J. Hala, said the’ matter was a 
purely “family affair” and had to be 
settled by themselves without outside 
intervention. 

What bewildered Dr Hala so was 
why the world was taking such an in- 
ordinate interest in a mere prank in 
the College premises. Perhaps he has 
forgotten his own boast that St Stephens 
produces the future leaders of India. He 
is right, of course, ‘these are the boys 
who form the ranks of the administra- 
tive services, company executives, poli- 
ticians and i in other walks of life where 
they will.be in a position of responsi- 
bility over the lives of millions of 
others. A chilling thought, indeed. O 
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-YASH PAL 


pa is a large country with a population of 730 
million and per-capita income of the order of 
Rs 2000 per year. We have about 400 million people 
who cannot read and write and according to current 
plans there should be nearly 160 million children 
going to school by the year 1990. Our farmers need 
to adopt new practices in agriculture and animal 
husbandry. Our craftsmen, mechanics and doctors 
need continuous retraining and our universities need 
access to expensive equipment, computers and other 
such facilities. A great deal yet remains to be done 
towards providing clean drinking water to all 
habitations, expansion of the electricity. grid, in the 
areas of housing, health and wiping out of infectious 
diseases. In terms of normal communication infra- 
structure, we have less than three million telephones. 
Though we have a large number of Posts and Tele- 
graph Offices, the increasing load on the system 
makes it difficult to maintain the highest quality of 
service, particularly in regard to telegraph and telex. 
This scenario is often used as an argument that a 
country like India has no business playing around 
with a modern technology like Space; that the 
resources spent for the purpose could be used better 
for digging wells and improving health services and 
doing a whole lot of other things. On the other 
hand, many of us have tended to argue that for 
doing precisely these very things, it is neccssary to 
transfer the initiative and action to the people them- 
selves and that the only way of doing this is to con- 
nect them with each other and with the resources of 
information, knowledge and infrastructure. To the 
extent the space way of establishing these connec- 
tions is recognised as one of the quickest and most 
efficient means available, we need to use space 
technology even more than the developed countries, 


- because our needs are so very basic and urgent. 


Space for us isa part of a major socio-economic 
mission. 

It ‘is this argument that provides a specific 
character to the Indian Space Programme and has, 
by and large, provided the basic motivation to both 
the doers and the supporters of this programme. It 


_ is clear, therefore, that while we learn to build pay- 
loads, satellites, rockets and ground stations, we 


have also to learn to configure the whole system in 


Professor Yash Pal is now Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology, Government of 
India. This contribution forms the write-up of a 
lecture delivered by him recently to the Air 
Force Association and will form part of a book 
which the Festival of India is bringing out. 
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Specificities of india’s Space Programme 


ways appropriate to our mission and, indeed, some- 
times to get involved with a whole lot of other 
things which are normally not considered to lie 
Within the functions and responsibilities of a space 
venture. Since technology, even space technology, is 
largely international in character, it normally wishes 
to follow the fashions of the metropolitan countries. 
Therefore, a sociologically motivated bending of 
this technology will continue to require significant 
efforts. 

In this presentation I would like to present some 
glimpses of the process we have gone through, where 
we stand at the moment and what are our hopes for 
the future. The process has involved wide-ranging 
discussions, attempts to identify the most appro- 
priate configurations and systems, and a fairly large 
Space programme tuned to work towards its socially 
defined mission. It has also involved many friendly 
skirmishes, some life-size experiments and a con- 
tinuing atmosphere of doing, questioning and inter- 
nally instigated dissatisfaction with what we have 
achieved in developmental terms. It appears that 
such excercises would continue and, indeed, the 
searching and the arguments would increase as the 
technological achievements mount, because the soft- 
ware and organisation aspects of the effort, and 
induction of related support systems, always tend to 
trail behind. Inspite of numerous visible successes 
in social areas, we have yet to give substance to our 
vision that the use of Space technology for informa- 
tion transfer would abolish distance and eliminate 
discrimination against those who do not live close to 
the centres of existing infrastructure. Since the 
normal establishment of any facilities, even Space 
facilities, tends to give more to those who have 
more, the concern, the restlessness and the argu- 
ments will stay with us. A policy of positive discri- 
mination in favour of the under-privileged can 
remain just an empty statement unless the new 
technological capabilities are also accompanied by a 
transformation, and reorientation, of the earlier 
systems of information generation and transmission, 
and the newly developed connectivity is also invested 
with significant content. 

Let me go back a little, and trace the basic 
features of the Indian Space adventure. In the late 
sixties, Vikram Sarabhai realised that space-based 
television broadcasting might be one way of quickly 
reaching the distant parts of the country with audio- 
visual messages related to developmental education. 
While technical studies and discussion in regard to a 
possible space-based system were conducted in 
collaboration with NASA, General Electric etc., 
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there was a simultaneous concern to gain experience 
in generation of relevant messages and evaluating 
their impact through a pilot experiment in a hund- 
red odd villages around Delhi, which had the only 
TV transmitter of the country. It is significant that 
the initiative for this was taken by an Indian space 
enthusiast who dreamed of a future where all villages 
in this vast land would be connected via satellite. 
This programme, the so called Krishi Darshan, has 
since become a permanent feature of all our tele- 
vision broadcasting. I do believe that some of our 
most useful programmes are broadcast in this 
segment, inspite of the dissatisfaction of some of 
our urban elite. 

Creative collaboration between NASA and the 
Department of Atomic Energy, which was then 
responsible for space affairs in India, led to the 
Satellite Instructional Television Experiment (SITE). 

In its magnitude and intent, as also in the range of 
organisations and disciplines involved, the SITE 
was a rather unique effort. 

It covered a few thousand secluded villages, with 
direct reception television sets. Many of. these 
villages had never seen a moving picture before. 

Besides using film crews and portable TV 
cameras, five studios were specially set up for the 
programme—this at a time when the country had 
only three metropolitan TV stations. There was 
massive involvement of social scientists for pro- 
viding inputs to the programmes, a continuous 
feed-back and extensive process—and impact— 
evaluation of the experiment. 

The space organisations, NASA and ISRO, along- 
with other Indian participating agencies, were 
engaged in a fare, creative, cooperative venture 
where the designers and builders of hardware like 
the ATS-6 spacecraft, the ground segment, including 
direct-reception sets and earth stations, came to: be 
passionably concerned about the quality and depth 
of the social goals. The programme makers and 
social scientists began to talk of PERT charts, while 
appreciating the power and limitations of the brand 
new technology. While United States moved its 
200 M dollar ATS-6 satellite over Lake Victoria and 
maintained it there for a year, India spent equivalent 
of $ 20 million, including several thousand man- 
years of qualified manpower. 

For fifteen hundred odd people directly engaged 
in the experiment, the SITE was a deep human 
_ experience. It generated new capabilities, demystified 
space technology and helped to nucleate a large 
island of self-confidence. But, of a far greater 
significance was the generation of a new kinship 
between technologists and the grass-root problems 
of the country, a common concern for the ultimate 
social and human goals, a sort of awakening to a 
situation where technical capability and intimate 
personal drives began to merge with social action. 
No wonder that Arthur Clarke called SITE as the 
greatest communication experiment in history. 

It took almost six years after the end of SITE 
for India to have an operational satellite, a satellite 
which combines telecommunication, direct tele- 
vision broadcasting and meteorological functions. 
This satellite, Insat I-B, has been working for over 
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a year. It was built by Ford Aerospace, to our 
specifications and design, and launched by NASA. 
The fact that practically all of the ground segment, 
including thirty odd ground stations, along with 
some transportable ones, the master control facility, 
thousands, of S-band direct reception sets, one 
hundred and eighty TVRO and VHF broadcast 
stations, the data collection platforms, the disaster 
warning system, and a hundred odd radio net- 
working stations, were designed and built in the 
country, is largely due to fact that we had people 
who were earlier engaged in the SITE experiment, 
and later, in experimental work with the Symphonie 
satellite of France and Germany and over home- 


_ built Apple satellite, launched gratis on the third 


Ariane flight, 

Let us first see what the induction of this ope- 
rational satellite bas done to television in the 
country. During the last one year the total number 
of the TV transmitters has increased from around 
forty to about one hundred and seventy, and with 
inauguration of one or two new transmitters every- 
day, the number should go upto 180 in another 
month or so. All these transmitters are linked to 
Delhi or the location of a possible mobile uplink 
through an S-band Insat transponder. So we have 
a national ‘networking of a large fraction of Delhi 
originated ' programmes, or others that are piped 
to Delhi via microwave links from other metro- 
politan cities. With all these 180 transmitters, 70 
per cent òf the population in the country would 
have a VHF TV signal, though by using direct 
reception sets — somewhat more expensive — the 
same signal has been available over the whole of 
Indian land mass from the day Insat became 
operational. 

Perhaps no large country in the world has seen 
such a step function increase in linking its inhabi- 
tants in so. short a time. But what has become of 
the developmental goals of television in the midst of 
this tremendous new capability for distributing 
Hindi movies, coverage of cricket and hockey 
matches, Lucy, Star Trek, Yes Minister, Odd Couple 
etc, alongwith .Zubin Mehta concerts, Los Angeles 
Olympics, classical dances and music and lot of Hindi 
soap opera to a virgin new audience, never exposed 


to television before (remember that 70 per cent of 
_ 730 million is nearly twice the population of the 


United States)? Much of this new programming can 
be financed through the increasing revenues from 
advertising, but is this developmental programming? 
Well, as I said in the beginning, there is power in the 
initiating rhetoric, and therefore, quite a bit is going 
on to change the menu, and much more is likely to 
follow. Soon about 2000 direct reception com- 
munity sets would have been installed at Govt. cost 
in as many villages. There would be many more 
VHF community sets around transmitters fed by the 
satellite. They receive many of specially produced 
programmes, for children during the day, and for 
mixed audiences in the evening. Since three language 
groups are covered, each of them gets about a third 
of the time. Children’s programmes are produced 
jointly by Doordarshan and the Central Institute for 
Educational Technology, and the adult programmes 
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by the “SITE continuity” studios, which have never 
stopped working after SITE. Recently, the Univer- 
sity Grants Commission, has begun a university hour 
_on the S-band of Insat, with retransmission by VHF 
transmitters, the programmes being produced by 
special . facilities in the universities, and some selec- 
tions from outside. Many of us feel that this might 
be the beginning of a countrywide classroom, which 
might expand to occupy a ceritral role in the national 
educational activity — particularly that ralated to 
continuing education — because other modes of 
delivering - education are becoming somewhat 
inadequate. The growing consensus to delink 
degrees from jobs would enhance the role of such 
distance learning by leaving the chore of certification 
and testing to employers or individuals themselves. 
But while the reprdsentation of everything desir- 


able exists in the menu, as also in the organisation. 


_ Setup, there are continuous fears that our television 

system might have a tendency to become just like 
another TV system, similar to the TV networks 
of the industrialised West. Some might welcome 
it. In my view it would be a disaster. We have 
‘higher expectations — and needs. 

There are real challenges to be met. The satellite 
mode of linking up gives you a country-wide reach. 
It was alright for the State to put in 2500 direct 
reception sets during the SITE experiment, but who 
will. pay if all 500,000 villages are to be covered? ‘It 
does not look like much, after all the other effort, 
particularly because the social behaviour of Indians 
does allow the proved possibility of serving an 
average population of one thousand per village 
through a single community receiver. But the orga- 
nisation and’ management problems still befuddie a 
country which has already built, launched and main- 
tained in orbit eight satéllites of its own and in 
moving towards its indigenous, home-built remote 
sensing, ‘meteorology and communication satellite, 
ee its own launch vehicles to boost them into 
orbit. 

It will be done, I am sure, because it must be 
done; but the simple things required to complete the 
chain take ever so long. Many of us are convinced 
that we have to follow the community reception 
approach, atleast in the beginning or else the access 
_ would be limited and the system would end up 
working for the powerful and the affluent, and be 
used primarily for diversion and titilation. 

Of course we have an additional challenge — how 


do you creatively use the long reach of the satellite 


in a country which has such diversity of languages 
and custom? Yes, an English speaking tourist can 
get by in touristic India, with a little bit of English; 
but English speaking and writing is confined to no 
more than a ‘few — certainly less than ten per cent 
— of our population. One has only to look at an 
Indian currency note to be reminded of the fact that 
we have fifteen officially recognised languages, each 
of them spoken by tens of millions. Therefore while 
the satellite link-up is fine, and every where there 
are lots of people who would understand a pro- 
gramme in any language, there is no doubt that 
hundreds of low power transmitters now coming on 
stream cannot be fed only through the satellite. It 
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has been accepted that we must have local pro- 
grammes using new organisational patterns, and 
inexpensive mobile production equipment, if we 
want to address the intimate developmental concerns 
of the mass of our people. But the satellite link is 
essential for bringing in the fresh breezes, the 
national and international scene, without which the 
Jocal channels would become parochial and fossilised. 
| must again confess that the movement towards this 
near-far combination is painfuily slow. 

Before I stop talking of television and broadcast- 
ing, it may be worth mentioning that a large fraction 
of the people who are, with some success, pushing 
for appropriate rural and developmental program- 
ming have been sometime or the other part of our 
space venture. Indeed one of the major training 
facilities for rural programming staff has emerged in 
a unit within a space centre, and is recognised as 
such, both nationally and internationally. I can 
‘easily persuade myself that a “space ethos”? has 


‘generated this feeling, of care and belonging with 


people far away in geographic terms, because they 
are perceived to be close neighbours in communica- 
tion terms. 

Information transfer through broadcasting is, of 
course, not a true interaction .,. too many are 
exposed to too few. Therefore telecommunication is 
basically a better medium for social transactions and 


- development. Yes, we are also planning to spend a 


lot of effort on increasing the number of telephones, 
developing and installing digital exchanges, more 
radio links, also ‘some fibre-optics links. And we 
also talk of Integrated Systems Digital Networks. 
But many of us feel that we must give priority to a 


basic needs programme in telecommunication. One 


basic need, in my view, would imply that within a 
few years every habitation in the country must be 
connected with every other habitation through a 
message network; that every habitation should have 
an access to the relevant resources information — 
computer or people based — to seek developmental 
information, about weather, seeds, fertilisers, advice 
on crop-management or whatever. We should have 
a number of data networks, to serve important 
sectors like power, irrigation, industry, banking, 
airlines, railways, bus companies. Preferably, much 
of this should by-pass the existing bottlenecks in the 
system. And all this could be done by using a few 
C-Band transponders on the Insat system. My 
friends have worked out several schemes which are 
in the process of evaluation and discussion. One of 
the schemes for a rural telegraph network, for 
example, would use half a transponder, and support 
a few hundred times the traffic in telegrams that is 
booked these days and often delivered by mail 
because they get stuck enroute at one of the retrans- 
Similarly a satellite-based packet 
switching data network to meet the needs of many 
of the potential users would again need half a 
transponder, and awaits decision and implementation. 

My friend, Arthur Clarke would say, why not 
telephones’? Yes, telephones also, but for the same 
amount of information transfer, the telephone needs 
a 1000 times the. channel capacity! The average 
cost of providing one new telephone, with all that it 
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implies in terms of exchanges, links etc., varies bet- 
ween two to three thousand dollars. It will be much 
‘more expensive if I go to the thin routes, primarily 
because the terminal plant and route cost is shared 
by so few. This being 10 to 15 times the average 
yearly income of an Indian, a home telephone will 
not be a mass facility for a long time to come, in 
many parts of the world. But the information is 
needed and interaction is required. So let us change 
the order in the so-called normal development of 
communication facilities. Start with packet switch- 
ing, and messaging systems made possible by present 
technology of satellites and computers, and come to 
universal telephones somewhat later. This possibility 
has come too late for the industrialised countries. 
Here we have a chance to be more modern than they 
are. 

Remote Sensing 

Man’s living encompasses, and demands, another 
category of communication—that between things, 
happenings and people. In this respect India has 
Some special needs (I suppose this is true of every 
country), because of its size and its dependence on 
one of the major atmospheric events of each year, 
namely its monsoon. It was natural therefore that 
our attention should turn to the advantages of deve- 
loping a remote sensing component to our space 
programme. By now, optical, infrared, microwave 
and radar sensors have been developed and used 
widely—some in Satellites, many of the others in 
aircraft. Three rudimentary remote sensing satellites 
have been built and launched. A Landsat receiving 
station has been: operational for a number of years 
but even more important is the work done on the 
ground, to handle the down-to-earth problems 
through remote sensing. The number of people 
engaged in this field must be well over a thousand. 
The emphasis has been to get involved in a number 
of end to end missions. Through this one has come 
to separate the sensational from the relevant. 

In some sense our attitude towards remote sensing 
technology development has been somewhat similar 
to that for satellite communication development; 
remote sensing utilisation has been given an import- 
ant place right from the beginning. User particip- 
ation in projects is considered almost mandatory. 
Many joint experiments have been conducted, not 
only for learning and disseminating technologies, 
but also to identify the parameters of the sensors 
to be incorporated in the IRS-1, the Indian Remote 
Sensing Satellite to be launched in 1986. This satel- 
lite will have two sets of linear imaging cameras with 
4 bands each and resolutions of 75 and 35 metres 
respectively; it will be launched by a Russian rocket. 

Satellite remote sensing for weather is now rout- 
inely done through the VHRR on board the Insat 
' satellite. Over a year’s experience so far has en- 
sured that geostationary weather observation and 
monitoring will from now on be a permanent feature 
of the Indian scene. The weather forecasts have 
demonstrably improved, and cyclones do not descend 
on us unannounced. Leaving many of the practical 
benefits aside, a dynamically changing picture of 
India abutting the Asian landmass in the north and 
the vast ocean below-—-seen every night by millions 
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on their TV screens—has an important cultural 
effect. 

Already the time lapse imagery of the forest cover 
has provided important impetus to the afforestation 
programmes. Drainage pattern analysis has led to 
development of believable tdols to locate ground 
water in hard rock areas. The monitoring of snow 
cover on the Himalayas begins to give useful esti- 


mates of the expected snow-melt contribution in 


reservoirs ‘and rivers a few months latter. Water- 
logging in canal basins and intensity of salinity 
problems are better understood and, perhaps more 
important, more easily communicated to the sectors 
where decision-making and action reside. 

Thus there is emerging a new connectivity between 
people — the public, the decision makers, the ana- 
lysts and the doers ~~ features, happenings and 
events — and their relational aspects —— in the coun- 
try at large. This might become increasingly impor- 
tant in years to come. 

Let me very briefly indicate the Indian space plan 
for the next. five years. By 1990: 

@ We would have designed and built our own 
remote sensing satellites which would provide 4 
channel data with a resolution of 35 metres and 
75 metres. The first one would be launched by a 
Russian rocket. 

@® We would have developed the advanced version 
of SLY, namely ASLV, capable of launching 150 
Kg. payloads into low earth orbit. 

@ A number of small Science and Technology 
satellites would have been designed, built and 
launched with our own rokets. 

@ Towards the end of the decade, we would have 
developed the PSLV launcher capable of putting 
a 1000 KG payload in a 1000 kg polar orbit. 

@ A couple of years later we might be able to have 
our own geosynchronous launch vehicle. 

@ insat 1-C would come in 1986; at that time we 
would also have another Indian in space, this 
time on the US Shuttle. 

© Proto-Insat, a forerunner of the Insat-II series, 
would have been designed and built in the coun- 
try and launched. This satellite would be an 
advanced version of an operational satellite in the 
nature of, but going beyond the capability of, the 
Insat-I series. 

Thus by the end of the decade one would have a 
substantial self-reliance and capability in building the 
payloads, the satellites, the launchers and the ground 
segment to meet the country’s operational needs in 
communication, TV broadcasting, weather services, 
and remote sensing. 

The specificity of Indian programme lies in pro- 
ceeding in directions which are well oriented with 
our socio-economic goals; it also lies in the fact that 
indigenous development and collaborations have 
been made to' work ina synergistic manner. The 
urge has been to seek a new connectivity for all the 


‘people living in our land. There is yet a long way 


to go. 

Conclusion 
Now that I am mdi out of the Department of 
Space I can talk with somewhat reduced modesty 
(Contd. on page 34) 
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Prospect of Decentralised Development 


K.N. RAJ 


[DBCENTRALISATION of any kind can make no 

progress unless it is part of a broader social and 
political process. As a social scientist I consider the 
Prime Minister and the entire political and adminis- 
trative set-up at the Central and State levels as only 


part of that larger community that has to get 


involved in this process. In fact, in the ultimate 
analysis, it is only non-official organisations like the 
Sastra Sahitya Parishad that can provide the flesh 
and blood to proposals for decentralisation and 
make them come to life. This is why I wish to make 
Some concrete suggestions as to what we can start 
doing, irrespective of how the proposals themselves 
take shape at the governmental level. 

Let us start, for instance, with the simple fact that 

about Rs 14 to 2 crores are now being spent annually 
in each Development Block in Kerala on schemes 
that are supposed to be ‘local’ in character. Since 
there are 150 Development Blocks in the State there 
are only about 30 to 35 thousand households-per 
block on the average. It is obvious that even if only 
this money is properly utilised, and reaches the 
poorer people for whom it is intended, we should 
already be seeing some substantial improvements in 
the living conditions of these people. There are very 
few such signs, except for some we can trace to the 
funds being sent home by the poorer emigrants 
from Kerala now working in countries in the Middle 
East. . 
In fact, what bears more eloquent testimony to 
the manner in which these development funds, 
earmarked for local schemes, are being spent is that 
Kerala has now earned the distinction of being the 
only State in India in which over-all agricultural 
production has not increased at all over the last 
decade. In fact, according to a recent estimate made 
by Professer G.S. Bhalla (Chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Prices Commission), the over-all rate of 
growth of output of 19 principal crops of the country 
(excluding plantation crops) has been — 1.58 per 
cent per annum in Kerala between 1969-72 and 
1981-84, a significantly high negative rate compared 
to a positive rate of growth of over 3 per cent per 
annum in India as a whole. In Kerala itself it was 
over 2 per cent per annum between 1962-65 and 
1970-73. So we are now really marching backwards, 
indeed at quite a brisk pace in that direction. 

This simple fact provides the clue to most things 
that are happening in Kerala on the political, 
economic and social plane. On all these planes we 
have developed strong vested interests in backward- 
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ness and in utilising claims to backwardness for 
securing more money and more special concessions. 
When a whole society develops such an outlook, 


. and its most progressive leaders try to deceive 


ordinary people by diverting their attention to other 
peripheral issues, it marks not only the end of a 
scientific approach to social and economic problems 
but the beginning of decay at even the intellectual 
level. This is why it is important for the Sastra 
Sahitya Parishad, which rightly prides itself on the 
inculcation of a scientific temparament and approach 
to all issues, to take particular interest in this 
phenomenon of Kerala’s agriculture and pursue its 
implications relentlessly. 

I shall not attempt to go into much detail here 
about all the various reasons for the negative rate of 
growth of agricultural output in Kerala, as it needs 
elaboration. At least some of the factors at work 
are still beyond our ability to control effectively, 
such as the wilt disease affecting coconuts. But most 
other factors are well within our control. There are 
many young scholars in the Centre for Development 
Studies at Trivandrum who have undertaken studies 
in depth and would be happy to make available the 
results of these studies. Unfortunately there is no 
serious demand for them, as a kind of anti-intel- 
lectualism has slowly got the better of many leaders 
who had earlier helped to mould public opinion and 
public policy along healthy lines. The only way of 
countering this is through‘enlightening the ordinary 
people, so that they can no longer be deceived, and 
creating social movements whose cumulative power 
becomes irresistible. 

I shall confine my observations here to just one or 
two factors that have an important bearing on the 
agricultural decay that we are now witnessing in the 
„State. To say that all the large investments that 
have been made here over the last two decades in 
irrigation and power have borne very little fruit is of 
course to say the obvious. What we need to ask 
ourselves is why it has been so. 

There are both technical and institutional reasons 
for this. Failure to make field channels to take the 
available water to the little plots of the cultivators 
is one apparently technical reason. Another more 
obvious technical reason is the failure to explore 
more fully the sources of ground water and exploit 
them, and the failure to provide electric power on 2 
dependable basis for small irrigation pumps scat- 
tered all over the countryside. Water from such 
sources can be made available more regularly, as 
and when needed by cultivators for particular crops, 
than water from major irrigation projects which are 
often very much subject to the seasonality of the 
monsoons and are now further affected by serious 
siltation caused by extensive deforestation. In fact, 
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by the end of this century, there will be hardly any 
forests left in Kerala, and it would be then possible 
for our political leaders to blame wholly the weather 
for all our problems and, of course, the Central 
Government for discriminating against us and for 
not coming to our help! 

It is therefore important to understand not only 
the apparent technical reasons but also the institu- 
tional reasons underlying them. There are many 
such reasons, some of which should be obvious to 
you such as the political and administrative corrup- 
tion that is driving our forests into mere wasteland. 


There are also all the vested interests in our Irrig- 


ation Department-and in the State Electricity Board 
—vested interests consisting of not only the engineers 
and contractors who are able to divert to themselves 
a large part of the so-called ‘development expendi- 
ture’ but also organised workers and, not the least, 
their even more organised trade union leaders cover- 
ing up their now-extensive corruption in a.smoke 
screen of revolutionary slogans. With our deeply 
‘united’ and/or deeply ‘progressive’ coalition gov- 
ernments -there are also all the ministers, in fleeting 
charge of different departments such as irrigation, 
soil conservation, forestry, animal husbandry and 
rural development, who must make quick money be- 
fore they are elbowed out by others, all earnestly 
‘engaged in a game of musical chairs, and therefore 
in no mood to pay any attention to the essential 
inter-dependence of these departments in their func- 
tioning at the local level. 

There are however some other institutional factors 
that are not so obvious, and it is on one of them 
that I would like to focus particular attention. It is 
the role and the plight of the owners cum holders of 
relatively small and fragmented pieces of land all 
‘over the state, many of whom were able to acquire 
ownership only through the radical land reform 
which abolished tenancy and made the then occup- 
ancy tenants the owners. Their holdings are much 
too small, or so located, for them to be able to make 
the necessary investments in levelling up the land, 
constructing field channels, or setting up electrically 
driven pump-sets for utilising effectively the available 
- ground water. In fact such investments can take 
place only when all holdings are consolidated ona 
rational basis, with due attention to the rights of the 
smallest of them, and investments such as these are 
organised and executed on a local community basis. 
Such consolidation of holing has been done now 
only in Punjab, Haryana and Western Uttar 
Pradesh; and, not surprisingly, this is where crop 
yields and agricultural growth have been the highest 
in the country. In Kerala we have not made even 
a beginning in this direction, nor does anyone appear 
to be interested. 

In fact, precisely because no attention is being 
paid to such important matiers affecting the welfare 
of the poorest sections of our rural population, the 
only bright idea that fires the imagination of all our 
political parties is to demand higher prices for all of 
Kerala’s agricultural products and make that another 
issue for Centre-State confrontation. They do not 
seem to. realise that the prices Kerala growers are 
able to secure for rubber, coconut, etc are already 
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much above world prices; that we are able to secure 
these prices only by exploiting the highly protected 
Indian market (in other words, by exploiting Indian 
consumers of these products); and that, if we were 
subjected to reciprocal treatment by other States 
producing the rice and various other basic essentials 
we now import from them, it would not be very 
welcome to'us. Ifthe producers in Kerala now find 
the prices prevailing in India still unremunerative, 
particularly on account of the high wage-rates ruling 
in Kerala, the solution lies elsewhere. It is therefore 
to this aspect of the problem that we shouid give 
our serious attention. 

One obvious'answer to the problem of unremu- 
nerativeness is obviously to raise yields per hectare. 
For this there is plenty of scope in Kerala. With 
fuller utilisation of the available ground water 
resources.and the considerable multiple-cropping it 
would make possible — one has only to visit the 
Central Plantation Crops Research Institute in 
Kasargod to get some ideas on how to do it — the 
yields can be raised at least two to three times their 
present levels. However this too can be achieved 
only if we are able to make some important changes 
on the institutional ‘and organisational plane. In 
particular we need to consider how to give stronger 
incentives (other than through mere price increase) 
for producers to raise yields. I have already referred 
to the crucial role of consolidation of land holdings 
and of community effort (with government assistance) 
for investment in the necessary infrastructures. There 
are some other problems also that we need to give 
attention to. 

One is the problem faced by agricultural producers 
on account of the prevailing high wage rates. The 
rise in wage rates in Kerala over the last decade has 
its very positive side, particularly because it reflects 
in part some slowing down of the rate of growth of 
the labour: force and in part the opening up of 
attractive employment opportunities for even the 
relatively unskilled labour of this State im the 
Middle East. There has been, as a result, a kind of 
vertical mobility of labour that we must all welcome 
for larger social reasons. 

But we must also be honest enough to recognise, 
irrespective of ideology, the pernicious effects that 
some methods of wage bargaining, such as those 
associated with organised head-load workers, have 
had on wage-rates and thereby on the most unorga- 
nised sections of our producers engaged in agricul- 
ture, industry, trade, and transport. Trade unionism 
has been used in recent years not so much to help 
unorganised labour resist exploitation by powerful 
employers as to encourage the younger elements 
among workers to adopt unscrupulous methods for 
exploiting the weakest and least organised of the 
employers. This has seriously affected the growth of 
agricultural output and of small and medium-scale, 
enterprises in the State; encouraged wasteful use of 
the bounty received through migrants’ remittances; 
and persuaded many, who have now the necessary 
financial resources, to shift their productive activity to 
Tamil Nadu, Karnataka and even Maharashtra and 
Gujarat. It has also been perhaps the most important 

(Contd. on page 33) 
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SHEELA REDDY 


RCHBISHOP Trevor Huddleston, who was in India 

last month, became famous when he did a 
perfectly normal thing: he treated his parishioners 
as human beings whose rights must be respected. 
But when the priest is White and his parishioners 
Black and the country South Africa it ceases to be 
normal. l 

In the early 1940s when Rev Huddleston was the 
parish priest in the Black ghetto of Sophiatown, it 
was nothing short of a revolutionary act which 
earned him the lasting love of Blacks in South 
Rev Huddleston was expelled 
from South Africa for his “subversive” activities. 

Precisely how hard it must have been for Rev 
Huddleston to act as he did can be understood by 
the statement of another White South African, 
Bram Fisher: “The glaring injustice is there for 
all who are not blinded by prejudice to see. This 
is not even a question of the degree of humiliation 
or poverty or misery imposed by discrimination on 
one section of the community. Hence it cannot be 
justified by comparing non-White standards of 
living or education in South Africa with those in 
other parts of the continent. It is simply and 
plainly that discrimination should be imposed as a 
matter of deliberate policy solely because of the 
colour of a man’s skin, irrespective of his merits as 
a man, a worker, a thinker, a father or a friend. 
All White South Africans can see the injustice of 
the system. But the vast majority of them remain 
unmoved and unaffected. They are either oblivious 
to it or, despite all its cruelty, condone it on the 
assumption, whether admitted or not, that the non- 
White of the country is an inferior being with 
ideals, hopes, loves and passions which are different 
from ours. Hence the further tacit or open assump- 
tion that he need not be treated as a complete 
human being. That is, it is not ‘unfair’ to make 
him carry a pass, to prevent him from owning land, 
deprivations which, if applied to Whites, would 
horrify all.” 

Fisher confessed that despite his liberal ideas, the 
first time he was required to shake hands with a 
Black man, it required an enormous effort of will 
on his part. “Could I really as a White adult touch 
the hand of a Black man in friendship?” i 

“I had,” admitted Fisher, “over the years deve- 
loped an antagonism for which I could find no 
rational basis whatsoever”. Fisher overcame his 
irrational prejudice, only to be sentenced to life 
imprisonment for his pains. He died in 1975. 

The Church in South Africa shared in this general 
imperviousness that Fisher remarked upon. “The 
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` shift officer as a mark of respect. 


Apartheid : How It Works 


Church sleeps on, though sometimes it talks in its 
sleep”, Rev Huddleston said in the 1950s. It has not 
changed must since then except that it is mattering 
alittle more. Individual clergymen have denounc- 
ed the apartheid system and even openly support 
the liberation struggle. 

And even the conservative Dutch Retormed 
Church has felt impelled to start a movement to 
delete insulting references to African states and to 
the non-whites in South Africa. It suggested, for 
instance, the use of the words “‘seperate develop- 
ments? and “separate freedoms” instead of apar- 
theid. But apart from this nothing has changed. 
Blacks are not allowed to enter churches where 
Whites worship. The incredible lengths to which 
this regulation is carried is illustrated in a recent 
incident. that occurred in the country. Some Black 
miners went to attend the funeral service of a white 
They were, 
however, asked to leave the church as it was only 
for Whites. 

Ironically enough, the racial prejudice has filtered 
down ‘to the Indians also, who themsclves are 
victims ‘of the colour prejudice. Said one young 
South African of Indian descent, “If a black 
worker comes up to the house to ask for a drink of 
water he is asked to go to the back of the house, 
where one of us fetch him some water in an old tin 
can, pouring itinto his cupped hands, taking care 
to-keep at a proper distance from him.” This is only 
one of the many humiliations heaped on the black 
people in their homeland. Rev Huddleston, speak- 
ing on the state of the anti-apartheid movement 
today, referred to the thousands of Blacks who lose 
their jobs, homes and land through resettlement and 
forced removals. Over 3.5 million Blacks have been 
forcibly removed and “‘resettled’’ since 1960. Of 
these, the largest number of removals are amongst 
farm workers. About 11,29,000 Black farm workers 
who were no longer needed to work on white farms 
either because they have grown too old or because 
of mechanisation, were herded back to the home- 
lands, arid fractions of land which the whites have 
allotted, to the blacks as their only territory. 

Another major operation to forcibly evict people 
is under the group area removals. Over 834,000 
persons, mainly Indians and Coloured urban people, 
have been uprooted from homes in which their 
families have lived for generations. So also have the 
people who happen to live in “Black spots”, the 
“Black-occupied land areas which have been desig- 
nated “White” in terms of the Group Areas Act. 

How harrowing these removals can be for the 
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Blacks is reflected in the statement of George 
Rampou, who was one of those removed from their 
ancestral home, Magopa, to Pachsdraai, a crusty 
dustbowl where there is no food, no grazing, and no 
water, only hundreds of green tin sheds. The nearest 
town is 50 km away. 

Said Rampou; “They did not discuss with us... 
They just come. They come in the middle of the 
night, all armed with revolvers. They come and sur- 
round your house as though you killed somebody. 
Then they forced you to leave your house without 
you knowing why, how you must go. They decide 
how much to pay you without talking to you about 
it. But you must accept because they already 
break your house. 

“Then they tell you must go to Pachsdraai, 
although you tell them you would rather go to 
Bethanie, and then they tell you if you want to go 
to Bethanie you must fetch your own transport. They 
must be great cowards to come and surround people 
when they are all fast asleep to do these things.” 

On the day Rampou and his neighbours were 
taken from Magoba, government trucks removed 
only people and their goods, and not their animals. 
The money they were paid as compensation was 
though topay nearby White farmers with trucks to 
transport their battered belongings. To the White 
farmers, removals mean profit. People sell their 
cattle to the first White farmer they can find, getting 
as little as R 46 for animals worth R 250. 

The Blacks have by no means taken all this lying 
down. As far back as in 1960, there were peaceful 
demonstrations against the unjust laws, which were 
crushed with unwarranted cruelty. On March 21, 
1960, for instance, scores of unarmed men, women 
and children were killed for a peaceful demonstration 
against pass laws. The incident opened the eyes of 
much of the world to the dangers of racism and set 
the UN into action against apartheid. 

As the resistance of the Black people increased, 
the Whites began to lose faith in their “superiority” 
and resorted to ever increasing repression to keep 
the Blacks down. Hence the peculiar development 
in South African history: the wages of the struggle 
for emancipation, which emerged at the beginning of 
this century, has been a steady deterioration in the 
condition of the Blacks and the eventual deprivation 
of the few rights they had. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century Africans owned most of the land 
in South Africa. Today, they are excluded from 
nine-tenths of the land in South Africa. By the 
` beginning of the twentieth century Africans and other 
Blacks had a few rights, including limited voting 
rights and the right to property and residence. Today, 
they have none. 

The mining industry was the catalysing agent in 
this transformation. The most profound effect of 
the industry was the creation of an indigenous 
proletariat. In order to create a “free’’ labour force, 
the colonial governments imposed heavy taxes on 
the African people, restricted or abolished their 
right to own land, and destroyed the political inde- 
pendence of African kingdoms. As the Simonses 
comment in their “Class and Colour in South Africa”: 
“South Africa’s industrial era was baptised in the 
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blood and the subjugation of small nations”. 


It was also, specifically, in the mining industry. 


that the racially exclusive character of South African 
capitalism has its source. By 1872 the White diggers 
at Kimberley had laid down that Africans and 
Coloureds should be excluded from the diamond 
fields unless they were in the employ of a White, that 
Africans be prohibited from owning or dealing in 
diamonds. When gold was discovered on the Rand 
these measures were exported lock, stock and barrel, 
to buttress the racist laws of the Kruger republic. 
These measures ensured that whatever shape it 
assumed, South African capitalism was to be for 
Whites only — the owners, controllers and mani- 
pulators of the system would be White — whether 
South African or from abroad. The place of Blacks 
in the system was as pre-defined labourers. 

The establishment of the Chamber of Mines.in 
1890 gave a uniform shape to the emergent capitalist 
order. Low wages, the compound system, the pass 
laws and the destruction of African rights became the 
basic features of the system. When the Act of Union 
was passed, all these were institutionalised as the 
means by which the ruling class secured the processes 
of capital accumulation and maintained control over 
the predominantly Black working class. 

To enforce these laws, successive White govern- 
ments ensured heavy military force. As the resis- 
tance of the people to the unjust laws increased, so 
did the military force of the government. Thus, the 
military budget of South Africa shot up from 
40 million rand in 1960-61 to 1,857 million rand in 
1979-80, an increase of 3,600 per cent. 

Another calculated move to keep the Blacks in a 
subservient state is the education policy pursued by 
the South African government. Government grants 
to African education have been plugged at a fixed 
amount since 1953, The per capita expenditure on 
African pupils has declined to about one-fourteenth 
the expenditure on White pupils. Moreover, African 
children are expected to learn one more language 
than the Whites, resulting in a high rate of failures, 

The concept behind Bantu education was stated 
by Dr Verwoerd in 1953. He declared unashamedly: 
“When I have control of native education, I will re- 
form it so that natives will be taught from childhood 
to realise that equality with Europeans is not for 
them...There is no place for him in the European 
Community above the Jevel of certain forms of 
labour”. 

How well Dr Voerwoerd and his successors suc- 
ceeded in their aims is apparent from the fact that 
there are only a little over a 100 Black doctors in 
South Africa today, a few lawyers, and hardly any 
engineers. 

In its most crucial aim, however, the policy failed, 
in preventing the awakening of political conscious- 
ness among students. The wave of protests against 
Bantu education was so strong and widespread that 
the Government was forced to abandon the detested 
name. Said a leader of the anti-apartheid move- 
ment, Rev Allan Boesak: “After more than twenty 
years of apartheid education they expected to see 
totally brainwashed, perfect little “Hotnotjies’ and 

(Contd. on page 30) 
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Prostitution in India 


Immorality or Social Subjugation ? 


S.P. PUNALEKAR | 


$ conventional sense, prostitution as an activity 

involves two elements. Firstly, there is an ex- 
change of, money’ or valuable materials in return for 
sexual activity. Secondly, there is relatively indis- 
‘criminate availability of such a transaction to 
individuals other than spouses and friends. Sexual 
activity to earn goodwill or subsequent favours is 
not properly construed as prostitution. Who isa 
prostitute? Encyclopaedia Britannica defines prosti- 
tute as “‘a person who for immediate payment in 
money or valuable will engage in sexual activity with 
any other: person, known or unknown, who meets 
minimal requirements as to gender, age, cleanliness, 
sobriety and health”. (Vol. 15, 1968 edition). Sup- 
pression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls 
Act 1956 (hereinafter abbreviated as SITWGA) 
defines prostitution as “‘...the act of a female offering 
her body for promiscuous sexual relations for hire, 
whether in money or kind, and whether offered 
immediately or otherwise, and the expression ‘prosti- 
tute’ shall be construed accordingly”. 

Prostitution is socially disapproved sex behaviour. 
It is unethical or immoral. Hence, prostitution is 
regarded as ‘immoral trafic’ in girls or women. 
Viewed in this perspective, it is necessasy to examine 
objectively the ‘ethics’ governing the sexual mores of 
entire society of which prostitution is a byproduct. 
History tells us that prostitution is not a social or 
cultural universal.* In early preliterate societies, there 
was no prostitution. These societies were sexually 
permissive. Sexual promiscuity was arule. There 
was no institution of marriage to regulate sex rela- 
tions. In such societies, prostitution was “rare, be- 
cause it was unnecessary”. In other sociéties, it was 
largely suppressed. When the societies advanced 
economically and when the rules governing the be- 
haviour of its members in matters of family and 
marriage became more rigidly enforced, prostitution 
as an institution seems to have surfaced. There 
are many societies in which prostitution is 
tolerated, accepted or encouraged. In some societies, 
there is tolerance attached with some stigma.” 
Though the degree or sanctions or the kinds of 
sanctions imposed through customs or law neces- 
sarily have been relative to time, place and the 
particular society, “the existence of prostitution has 
produced repeated waves of uneasiness quite incon- 
sistent with its compiete acceptance as a social 
necessity.” 3 

Prostitution closely relatés to the question of status 
of women in society. No society can claim to be egali- 
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tarian and progressive when it allows or consciously 
connives at the institution of prostitution. Prostitu- 
tion whether open or clandestine betrays the ‘hollow- 
ness’ of the ethics of that society, and brings to the 
surface the double standards of morality that prevail. 
It also points towards the inherent contradictions 
within that society: social, economic and political. 
History tells us that “‘prostitution is the resort of 
disadvantaged females: slaves, captives, divorcces, 
widows, out-castes, and the unmarriageables’’. 
Driving forces behind the persistence of prostitution 
are religion and economy. The former seems to be 
waning in its influence, while the latter is still 
powerful in sustaining this institution. 


HISTORICALLY, prostitution is stated to be an 
age-old profession. In some countries, the girls 
practised extra-marital sex activity to collect money 
for their dowries. Their parents also knew about 
this, but ignored it.4 Two factors, economic com- 
pulsions and religious sanction or force, contributed 
to the persistence of prostitution in early times. 
Slowly, secular prostitution became a major institu- 
tion, and has survived till today. In the beginning of 
secular prostitution, some social norms or regula- 
tions were prevalent. Prostitutes were identifiable by 
peculiar dress pattern, cosmetic uses and ornamenta- 
tion. Secondly, they lived in identifiable areas or 
localities clearly demarcated from the rest of society, 
known popularly as ‘red-light’ areas.’ 

Three things stand out boldly from historical data 
on prostitution. First is the rise of secular prostitu- 
tion resulting from economic needs of those entering 
this profession. Secondly, social tolerance with 
limited degree of stigmatisation of this trade revealed 
the persistence of double standards of morality in 
all developed societies. The males are condoned in 
their sex behaviour. Stability of family hfe of 
‘respectable’ citizens is served by degradation of 
some females. Prostitutes were segregated to collect 
taxes. Licensing was introduced to regulate this 
‘profession’ and to introduce health measures to 
safeguard primarily the health of their clients or 
customers. Prostitutes have been defined variously 
as ‘moral outcastes’, ‘fallen women’, ‘scourge of 
society’, etc. Immorality of their clients or cus- 
tomers has never become the subject of soctal dis- 
approval or resentment. Thirdly, prostitutes be- 
longed to two distinct classes. One class served the 
upper gentry, whose writ run large in the affairs of 
city government. Another class hailed from the 
poor families, and they served ordinary people, the 
lower classes. 

These separate arrangements perfectly served the 
lust of men. Male dominant patriarchal societies 
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have supported. this system with remarkable consis- , 


tency ‘and conceit. Laws were directed mostly 
against the third parties, namely the brothel- 
keepers, procurers, pimps, etc. Industrial Revolu- 
tion and subsequent socia! disorganisation in Europe 
and elsewhere further accelerated the family break- 
down, poverty and misery of the masses. Girls and 
women without any ostensible means of livelihood 
fell prey to the only occupation, that is, sale of 
body and flesh. Official respone was raising of 
vice squads, moral police, reports and commissions. 

In ancient India, despite ethical principles, reli- 
gious, rites, philosophy, etc., prostitution was not 
eradicated. The prostitutes were known variously 
as Ganika, Bandhaki, Rupajiva, Veshya, Varangana, 
Kuttani, Sambhali, Pumscali, etc. Early literature 
describes prostitutes of three’ kinds: Ekaparigraha 
or attached to one person; Anekaparigraha or at- 
tached to many; and Aparigraha, not attached to 
any particular individual. ‘The Arthasastra mentions 
Anyoparuddha who was perhaps kept for the per- 
sonal enjoyment of a particular individual. There 
was a class of secret prostitutes known as Kulata 
(family woman gone astray) and Svairini (self- 
willed women defying social restrictions), 

Some ancient literature appreciates and welcomes 
prostitution.6 In the Kuttanimata, enjoyment of 
prostitutes is prescribed to prevent diseases caused 
by a very strong desire of sexual union. In 
Samayamatraka married man is told of .exceptional 
skills of the prostitutes to satisfy the sexual urge.” 
Prostitutes enjoyed ‘respect’ in some periods of 
Indian history. The Dharmasutras mention the 
practice of engaging courtesans to receive dis- 
tinguished quests and in the processions of members 
of the royal family. But we must also note the 
coercive aspect of the state administration. The 
Arthashastra provides that if a prostitute, in 
defiance of royal order, is unwilling to meet a man, 
she shall be whipped or shall pay a fine of 5000 
punas. The fine is doubled if she refuses to yield 
her body after acceptance of money. Prostitution 
seems to be state-controlled activity. “A high 
functionary, called Ganikaphyaksha, was in charge 
of this department. A part of.the income from 
prostitutes’ quarters was paid as revenue. Some- 
times they were used for political ends.’’§ 

Now let us look at the class of people who patro- 
nised this activity. In the Latakamelaka of 
Samkhadara, there is a description of assembly of 
many people desiring the company of a prostitute. 
“Of these there are a professor, a Digambara Jain, a 
Kapalika, the village headman, a Brahmana, a 
preceptor, a Buddhist monk”. A real cross-section 
of society. This work of, Samkhadara reveals the 
dirty personal life of some upper class people wear- 
ing masks of culture. Throughout history there 
has been a general disregard to the conditions of 
prostitutes. 

LAWS dealing with immoral traffic were first 
enacted under British rule. Prior to that licensing 
and registration of brothels was unknown in India 
“except in a few Indian states’ territories”. How- 
ever, in many provinces, official police registers 
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were kept for the convenience of the police “to keep 
an eye on the anti-social elements who usually 
frequented the brothels.” It was in 1923 the 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act (SIT Act) was 
passed for Calcutta. Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies followed suit. In UP, the Nayak Girls 
Protection Act and Minor Girls Protection Act were 
passed in 1923. Attempts at abolition of brothels 
began after the passing of these Acts. 

After Independence, more systematic attention 
has been paid to this problem.J@ Both preventive, 
and curative aspects of the problems were taken up 
for policy formulations and implementation. 
Appointment of the Committee known as the 
Advisory Committee on Social and Moral Hygiene 
was set up by CSWB as early as in 1954. There was 
some awakening among the leading social workers 
and reformers. This advisory Committee toured 
different States. They interviewed magistrates. 
police officials, lawyers, doctors and social workers, 
They visited the institutions housing destitute 
women. Their field coverage was extensive: 86 towns 
and over 100 institutions in all States except Mani- 
pur, Tripura and Kutch. They also met inmates, of 
brothels and brothel-keepers. 

The report of this committee brings out forcefully 
some characteristic features of this profession." It 
says: “‘prostitution existed in every State of India 
except Coorg. The brothels are often situated on 
important streets in cities. There is nothing 
clandestine about the display of the person of the 
prostitutes.... In cities like Bombay where brothels , 
are illegal, a brothel system exists in.a camouflage 
form, so that prostitutes who practise quite openly, 
can get behind the law ... they have all single-room 
tenements and carry on this nefarious trade as in- 
dependent individuals ...”’ 

Prostitutes are classified into four groups: (1) 
Hereditary; (ii) religious and traditional]; (iii) victims 
of social and sociological conditions; and (iv) highly 
pathological cases. The first group, hereditary prosti- 
tute, comprises cases where this activity is passed on 
from mother to daughter. They are called Kolati 
or Devli, Kalayathi, Basavi, etc. Hereditary groups 
like Naiks and Beriyas of UP claim that for genera- 
tions they have been following this profession. The 
Deredars claim that they specialise in singing and 
dancing, the sale of flesh being only occasional. 
“They engage in the profession only with the help 
of family members. They do not purchase girls from 
outside for the purpose of exploitation.... Beriyas, 
however, run the business with the help of women - 
of the family and girls procured from‘outside.’’!? 
Hereditary prostitutes usually live with one patron 
and take another only in the case of death or deser- 
tion of the first person. “This sort of tradition is 
not only in Hindu families but is also practised in 
Muslim families’’.* 

Religious and traditional prostitutes have a wider 
and better organised base through the Devadasi 
system. Under this system, the girls were dedicated 
to temples. This system was prevalent in Orissa 
and Madras. In the brothels of Bombay, a fair 
number of devadasis were those dedicated to ‘the 
temples of Yellamma, Durga, and Mangeet in 


Karnataka. One study revealed that among the com- 
mon prostitutes interviewed by them in Bombay, 
one-third claimed to be devadasis.‘4 In 1982, nearly 
5000 prostitutes in Pune professed to be devadasis.'® 
Though now banned by special State Acts, the 
practice is reportedly prevalent in certain border 
areas of Maharashtra and Karnataka. It is reported 
that “‘about 5000 to 6000 girls are dedicated every 
year.... The transactions take place behind the facade 
of a religious ceremony for the dedication to serve 
the goddess for life’.18 The donor families, the 
priests as well as the older devadasis act as middle- 
men in selling these girls to procurers. Sikka rightly 
points out that the main reason for this dedication 
is economic — a ‘religiously’ sanctioned alternative 
to poverty amongthe lower castes and commu- 
nities. 

Another traditional group of prostitutes consists 
of those who were dependent on the rajahs and 
maharajas. They performed special services to the 
rulers. Abolition of princely states ended the 
patronage to these prostitutes who then took resort 
to open or clandestine prostitution. Oné study 
noted that with the decline of aristocratic patronage, 
the singing and dancing girls of Hyderabad have 
started _ prostitution ‘“‘to fill their incomplete 
coffers’’.?” 

The third group of prostitutes are those affected 
by socio-economic disabilities or hardships. Causative 
factors are: economic necessity, oftentimes un- 
employment; widowhood in youthful days and 
subsequent humiliation; marital discord or ill-treat- 
ment by husband; and lack of protection or destitu- 
tion (especially among young girls). Of all these 
factors, economic hardships constitute the biggest 
single reason in the formation of this category of 
prostitutes. Destitution, broken families, incongenial 
home environment also add to this category. It is 
generally believed that widespread natural calamities 
like floods, famines, drought, etc., contribute a great 
deal in increasing the supply of girls or women in 
this trade through organised vice networks. There 
are distress sales of children, including minor girls. 
Whether this is really so has to be examined by 
careful investigation. One thing that strikes is that 
those who join this trade (willingly or unwillingly) 
are from dry or drought-prone areas. They belong 
to famine-stricken families without any ostensible 
means of livelihood. Secondly, they belong to the 
lower castes (Scheduled Castes) or tribes (denotified 
as well as Scheduled). In other words, they belong 
to the socially and economically deprived sections of 
Indian society. 

‘K.D. Sikka in his perceptive essay, “Prostitution: 
Indian Perspective and Realities” had brought out 
distinct features of this profession. He has classified 
prostitutes in two groups: (i) Common prostitutes, 
and (ii) clandestine prostitutes. We may sum up 
his observations on these two categories. The com- 
mon prostitutes are generally found in the ‘red-light’ 
districts. “Though predominantly lured, deceived 
or kidnapped from rural areas and sold to brothel- 
keepers, quite a number enter the profession volun- 
tarily having a fair idea of what is expected of 
them”. They enjoy little freedom of movement and 
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are under the surveillance of the brothel-keeper or 
the madam’s hired men. “The income level depends 
on looks, figure and age, but their share seldom 
exceeds 40 to 50 per cent, making their owners 
rich but themselves remaining in poverty.” As 
regards the income of the common prostitutes, 
two other studies have also revealed the grim situa- 
tion. Study conducted by Punekar and Rao in 1962 
revealed that 50 per cent of the respondent prosti- 
tutes earned on an average of Rs 51-100 per 
month. Khedkar’s study (in 1971) which comprised 
35 rescued respondents noted that half of them were 
earning less’*than Rs 300 per month.”18 

What are their conditions of living? Sikka reports 
that accommodation is shared with fellow prosti- 
tutes, which is not only insufficient but also unhygic- 
nic. Those catering to better paying clientcle have 
sufficient space and sanitation. “‘Customers choose 
the common prostitute from among the group and 
she has to accept him, sick or healthy, ugly or hand- 
some, young or old, under the orders of the brothel 
keeper or Gharwali.” 
_ Clandestine prostitutes include call-girls. Call-girls 
are educated. They belong to middle and upper 
class families. Call-girls have either regular jobs or 
have past experience of working as secretaries, re- 
ceptionists, telephone operators, models, film extras, 
etc. According to Kapur, the monthly income of 
these call-girls varied between Rs. 400 and 
Rs. 5000. “There were some who were making even 
Rs. 10,000 per month... The ‘fee’ is of course shared, 
at a pre-fixed percentage with the contact 
person’’.19 

The Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and 
Girls Act (SITWGA) was passed by Parliament in 
1956. There are provisions for punishment for keep- 
ing a brothel or allowing one’s premises to be used 
as a brothel. It provides punishment for living on 
the earnings of prostitution, procuring, detaining a 
woman in the premises where prostitution is carried 
on. The Act provides for rescue of girls or women 
from brothels in order to keep them in prctective 
homes and to educate them to lead better lives. 
According to some, this Act is ineffective. Some 
argue that the Government does not have adequate 
for enforcement. Some argue that the laws are more 
cruel and degrading for the women. Raghuramaiah 
rightly protests that ‘‘laws that penalise the prosti- 
tute take no cognisance of the client who has made 
the prostitution possible.’’29 


WHAT is the extent of prostitution in India? No 
one really knows or can know. According to the 
1931 Census, there were 7444 prostitutes in Cal- 
cutta, largest city of India. In Bombay, the second 
largest city, their number was 5,000. One social, 
worker wrote in 1980 that prostitution is a business 
like any other business and innumerable people 
make a living by it. “There are 1,500 musicians 
200 Dabalchies, 600 pimps, 63 Gharwalis better 
known as malik makans, naikas or Choudharins. 
Besides these there is an army of flunkics, dope- 
sellers, attarwalas, barmen, flower-sellers, usherers, 
and other leeches or artists as they are known in 
underworld parlance. Around the 10,000 singing 
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and dancing girls from all over India: is built an 
empire of sex, sin and sorrow. To maintain this 
industry of flesh, it requires 20,000 musicians, and 
alarge number of pimps, enforcers, Gharwalis and 
Sheths’’.. According to Nari Sangharsh Samiti, 
there are about one lakh common prostitutes in 
Bombay. Pune Devadasi Sanghatana (Prostitutes’ 
Union) has 4,500 prostitutes and 500 brothel-keepers 
as members. According to the Illustrated Weekly 
(November 26,1972), there were over 6,000 profes- 
sional (among them about 1,500 call-girls) and at 
least 2,000 brothels spread all over the city of 
Delhi.22 

Apart from the complexities of determining the 
guilt or offence, the official agencies also seem to be 
facing difficulties in collecting statistics on this score. 
In a small number of cases, the prostitution is 
reported to the police stations. Such reports occur 
when there are criminal activities such as widespread 
gambling, looting, arson, murder or murderous 
assaults, etc. In other words, so long as the prosti- 
tution does not assume or get associated with 
‘violent’ or ‘disorderly’ acts, it is allowed to operate. 
The police officials or their minions usually know 
the brothels, their operators and their connections. 
In some towns and cities, the small-size brothels 
(Aniti-Dham) are run in hotels, slums, wayside inns 
oreven in middle class or upper class localities. 
These places are usually unknown to the police 
authorities; or if known there is no sufficient ground 
or evidence to proceed against the persons involved. 
When there is a tip-off, the raids are carried out to 
nab the prostitutes and their employers. We hear in 
newspapers about such raids carried out in large 
cities like Bombay, Delhi, Ahmedabad, etc. In 
metropolitan cities, such clandestine brothels or clubs 
are stated to be in large number and operate under 
various forms to conceal their true character. 

Official ‘statistics on extent of prostitution are an 
understatement. These statistics are reported under 
special and local laws declared to be cognisable. 
SITWGA is one of them, alongside Arms Act, 
Opium Act, Excise/Prohibition Act, etc. Under 
SITWGA, there were in all 4,173 cases in 1966. In 
1968, this figure reached 7,295. In 1970, only 6,738 
cases were. reported under this Act. In that year, 
cases from UP and Jammu and Kashmir were not 
included in the list. The State-wise number of cases 
under prostitution in 1970 was as follows: Andhra 
Pradesh 1,936; Tamilnadu 2,703; Mysore 1,678; 
Maharashtra 268. The remaining 14 States had in 
all 85 cases. From West Bengal, only 20 cases were 
reported during 1970. In seven Union Territories, 
there were 68 cases. They were all from one place: 
Union Territory of Delhi. Out of 6,738 cases, as 
many as 1,380 or over one-fifth are from eight large 
cities. The name of the city and prostitution cases 
are as follow: Hyderabad 639; Bangalore 497; 
Bombay 101; Delhi 68; Madras 31; Kanpur 23; 
Calcutta 20; and Ahmedabad A 

Most of these cases are foolproof as the conviction 
rate is usually above 90° per cent. To illustrate, in 
1970 a total of 6,540 cases were investigated under 


SITWGA. Of them 6,292 (94 per cent) were convicted. 


Only 248 were acquitted or let off. Recent statistics 
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show better enforcement. In 1973, as many as 11,816 
cases were filed. During the seven-year period 
(1966-1973), there is a three-fold rise in incidence of 
prostitution as revealed by official statistics on 
prostitution.2* Of these 11,816 cases, 968 were 
classified under juvenile crime. In other words, nearly 
one out of every 10 prostitution cases is of a child 
below 14 years in age. This is indeed a horrifying 
Picture, ` 

The: Association of Social Health (ASH) was 
established in India long ago. They have several 
units in the State capitals and the districts. Their 
function is to rescue the women found in moral 
danger. They also undertake counselling work. 
Briefly, ASH is an agency for preventive action. ASH 
organisers make efforts to rehabilitate the rescued 
persons. Gujarat State has the most active and 
committed ASH workers. The records of ASH 
activities during 1969-75 reveal that they were able 
to rescue and rehabilitate 1,536 girls or women in 
12 States. The ‘Gujarat branch of ASH topped the 
list with 333 cases of rescue and - rehabilitation, 
followed by Bihar and Orissa. ASH activities need 
further moral, financial and material support. There 
should be better organisational network with com- 
mitted leadership for undertaking this vital preven- 


tive task. 


A 


MANY innovations are tried to circumvent the law. 
Most recent is the ‘social clubs, that have emerged 
in big cities. In essence, they carry on ‘anti-social’ 
activities: gambling, sex promiscuity, etc. According 
to one estimate,. there were 450 ‘social clubs’ in 
Bombay in 1983..“‘They are increasing at the rate’ 
of 20 per month.” S. Venugopal Rao, a former 
Director of Bureau of Police Research and Develop- 
ment, has observed that“... in reality, they (social 


clubs) provide a cover for organised gambling, | and 


in Some cases, promiscuous sex. The ownership of 
a such clubs is traced to business and film commu- 
nities, while the management is entrusted to the local 
dadas who have the muscle power and ‘influence’ 
inthe typical American style... In several clubs, 
gambling gives way to sex as the most important 
‘social’ activity’.*4 India Today observed: ‘‘French 
style massages are administered by nubile girls 
(sometimes starlets, more often good-time college 
kids)”. They serve aphrodisiac.and foreign liquor 
to their ‘customers’ (March 16-31, 1979). These 
clients belong tothe upper social strata: traders, 
businessmen, professionals, executives and political 
bigwigs. These are new ‘service’ centres to cater to 
the demands of the moneyed and influential classes. 
Those who intend to expose such rackets or other- 
wise attract public attention to such vice-shops are 
not always protected. Recently, a local reporter was 


' beaten up by police personnel because the former 


revealed a nexus between the police and vice-rac- 
keteers in Jalagaon district (Gujarat Mitra, Novem- 
ber 17, 1984). 

Old time brothels were the resorts of sailors, 
unmarried or married-but-separate workers, casual 
labourers or sometimes the curious minority from 
better-off classes. The emergence of call-girls or 
independent prostitutes signify the expanding demand 
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from the middle and upper class clients. Misplaced 
sense of sex novelty or alienation or arrogance from 
new-found wealth may be the reasons for persistence 
of this demand. Also the influence of media and 
printed literature on the minds of young people 
cannot be underplayed. Excessive values of pleasure 
and consumerism alongside lack of any outlet for 
creative enterprise may also contribute to the demand 
side of this profession. 

Needless to say that behind all these lie a socio- 
economic and political system. Conscious and con- 
certed actioncan makea significant dent in the 
problem of prostitution. It will involve reordering 
of social relationships and more enlightened perspec- 
tive and action on issues relating to status of 
women, industrialisation, cultural institutions includ- 


_ ing religion, and the like. Mere law-making can 


touch only the fringe of the problem. The core will 
remain intact. 

Unlike theft or homicide, prostitution does not 
constitute a rather clear-cut crime, but one that is 
especially susceptible to moulding by the law. As 
Mary Gibson has logically argued: “More than for 
other offences, the law creates the crime of prostitu- 
tion by the process of defining what constitutes that 
act”.9 Since legal descriptions are often ambiguous, 
police continue the process of definition by their 
selection of women arrested for prostitution. Gibson 
points out that until 1860, under the law then exist- 
ing the police were “‘free to label any woman who 
was unemployed, homeless or simply walking on the 
streets at night as a prostitute.” 

One must begin to explore the politics of prosti- 


tution®®; the process that governs the entry of 


persons in this trade; their interrelationships with 
the procurers, brothel-keepers, and other big-wigs; 
and lastly the consequences of this trade on the 
political life of community at large. Since this 
theme is complex enough, we can only hint at some 
major processes.*” Itis evident that large number 
of prostitutes belong to the soccially, economically 
and politically deprived sections of Indian society. 
They are generally under the ownership and control 
of those who monopolise the network of underworld 
operations. Like market of any.other commodities, 
prostitution has sub-classes or sectors, better product 
for higher class of people. It keeps both classes 
separate but satisfied. Members of the working class 
do not get enraged by the degradation and debase- 
ment of lower class females who live by prostitution. 
Family separation and estrangement of the workers 
caused by the lower wages, acute housing shortage, 
etc., do not much bother them. Prostitution provides 
an alternative. To the extent they take recourse to 
this practice, they are ‘depoiliticised’. They abet in 
this process of self-debasement and deconscientisa- 
tion. Inthe higher circles, prostitution serves the 
purposes such as winning friends, sympathisers; 
sometimes large business contracts and favours from 
the powers that be. To these classes, prostitution is 
a means for promoting their material interests. 
During the past 150 years, Western nations. have 
employed three basic strategies to deal with prosti- 
tution. These strategies are: prohibition, regulation 
and decriminalisation. The first two strategies deny 


Ld 
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equality to women by restricting the civil rights of 
prostitutes. Prostitutes’ are subject to “a continuous 
intimidation and inconvenience...and a continual 
fleecing”. Kate Millet, a legal aide in America, has 
clearly brouyht out the hypocrisy of this system. She 
writes: 
“The actual situation in the city is that prostitution is 
accepted by everyone—police, judges, clerks and lawyers. 
Arrest and prosecution are purely gestures that have to be 
made to keep up the facade of public moralhty. The 
method of dealing with it is simply a form of harrassment 
not a form of prevention, abolition or punishment...only a 
total and satisfied acceptance of the double standard, 
excusing the male, accusing the female’’.*8 
Strategy of decriminalisation should be conceived 
as a progressive solution to the problem of the 
relationship of the state to prostitution. This 
strategy was a result of consistent movement of the 
abolitionists who relied more on moral uplift than 
legal regulations to decrease prostitution. They 
advocated abolition of repressive regulations. They 
insisted on sex education and transformation of 
social values toward women. Abolitionists also ex- 
pected the state to foster the dignity of women by 
legislating equal civil and political rights for both 
sexes. Thus the decriminalisation approach offers 
the possibility of equality, protection of civil rights, 
and freedom of choice to prostitutes. This approach 
allows the state to treat prostitutes with justice 
while working to indirectly ameliorate the causes of 
prostitution.” _ 


IN CONCLUSION we can say that the ancient 
usages or institutions are not glorious. Prostitution 
is one such ancient or traditional institution: in- 
glorious to the core and a source of degradation of 
Indian womanhood. Sincere efforts are needed to 
root out this practice. The lasting solution can 
emerge if the approach is directed towards the 
Structure of this society which generates and pro- 
motes this trade or occupation. 

Economic causes are primary, and there is reason 
to believe that rise in the economic status of women 
can substantially alter the scene for the better. The 
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Second priority has to be in the area of culture, 
religious practices, etc. Enlightened education and 
rigorous control over the ‘immoral’ practices with a 
religious garb are necessary steps. 

Official response and institutional safeguards are 
wanting in rigour and quality. Implementation of 
Act is not effective. Protective arrangements are 
woefully inadequate. There is a tendency to dis- 
charge the inmates from rescue homes as it is evi- 
denced in some States. Comprehensive rehabilit- 
ation approach and arrangements are not in sight. 
Voluntary action or public participation is not cons- 
picuous in this area, despite the best efforts of some 
dedicated social workers. 

Political activists have so far neglected this field, 
though there are nowadays signs of legal activists 
taking up cases of victimised girls. The situation as 
it stands today is not very bright for involuntary 
prostitutes. Their liberation will have to wait till 
their question is incorporated into the matrix of 
larger socio-political movements. (} 
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Energy and Quality of 
U:M. CHHATRAPATI 





INCE the Industrial Revolution, energy in its 
various forms has become the most criical input 
in all sectors of any country’s economy. In fact, the 
standard of living of a given country can be directly 
related to the per capita energy consumption of its 
population. The quality of life very much depends 
upon the availability of energy. In order to attain 
higher level of quality of life it is imperative to 
provide requisite quantity of energy. 
Renewable sources of energy can definitely help in 
improving the quality of life. That energy needs of 
a developing country like India will increase signi- 
ficantly in the foreseeable future is a universally 
accepted fact. In light of the already difficult energy 
situation of our country, it is imperative for this 
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critical input to be planned for. While any increased 
contribution by conventional sources would be 
welcome, it would be prudent for us to fully explore 
potential new sources. 

While considering different options for meeting 
future energy requirements of our country, it is 
essential to develop a balanced perspective where in 
addition to the availability;and the potential of a 
given energy source, certain other considerations are 
adequately weighed. These will include environ- 
mental pollution due to energy related activities, 
relevant time scales needed for the development of 
any new sources or technologies and appropriateness 
of any sources/technological options. 

Let us look briefly at the various possibilities for 
meeting our increasing energy needs. 

Petroleum fuels are not only going to be increas- 
ingly expensive, they will also be increasingly scarce. 


% 


Coal production and transportation is a problem, 
and looking at past experience, it would take a 
miracle for us to reach the targeted level of produc- 
tion of 300 to 400 million tons by the year 2000. 
Even if we are able to meet-this target, the associat- 
ed environmental pollution due to poor quality of 
coal will prevent large-scale use of coal to meet the 
growing needs of energy. As far as nuclear energy 
goes, the picture is far from encouraging. Our deep 
commitment to nuclear energy and the work in that 
area during the last twentyfive years has only con- 
tributed a total operating power plant capacity of 
the order of 600 MW. Being highly capital-intensive 
and centralised in nature, it is difficult to believe 


_ that it could make any significant contribution to 


i 


the country’s energy scene in the foreseeable future. 
As for the so-called non-commercial sources of 
energy, it is desirable to refrain frony using the same 
on a large scale to meet our energy requirements 
because,of the known evils, such as increasing defor- 
estation due to increased firewood use, as well as loss 
of soil nutrients due to any increase in use of animal 
waste as fuel. 

What is the choice before us for meeting the 
future needs of energy? Nations the world over are 
striving to develop new sources of energy. And the 
one source attracting most attention and develop- 
ment efforts is solar energy (in its various form). 
Many developed countries have set themselves 
specific targets for the expected contributions from 
solar energy in the decades to come. The United 
States, for example, expects solar energy to contri- 
bute as much as 20 per cent of its total energy needs 
as early as the year 2000. If the target is achieved, 
solar energy contribution in absolute terms will be 
almost as much as the total energy consumption of 
our country in that year. In many instances, the 
efforts of developed countries are clearly directed at 
developing country markets. 

While solar energy’s future should look very 
bright in the light of the above, there are features 
peculiar to a country like India which would further 
strengthen the conviction that solar energy is bound 
to be here in a big way. Given its geographic 
location, it receives a Jot more solar radiation per 
unit than most of the developed countries. India 
still does not have a complete national centralised 
energy network as well as other infrastructural 
inputs to make a decentralised source like solar 
energy look very attractive. And energy consump- 
tion patterns and individual habits are, in most 
instances, still in a transitory stage making it easier 
to substitute renewable sources like solar energy. 

One can thus come to the conclusion that solar 
energy is inevitable as far as India’s future energy 
needs are concerned. The most important question 
is whether we as a nation would be able to make the 
necessary commitment and move fast enough to 
do the job in time. If this is not done, the country 
will not only go through a lot of unnecessary suffer- 
ing, we may again end up being dependent on other 
nations not for the resource but for the necessary 
technology to exploit it. To accomplish the task we 
must begin with national will. Once the commitment 
is made, specific targets must be set and steps taken 
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to ensure that the targets will indeed be achieved. 

Now let us examine how best we can use solar 
energy. As far as the domestic sector is concerned 
(in particular urban and semi-urban areas), solar 
energy can be conveniently used for heating water 
using commercially available solar water heaters. 
Energy requirements for cooking can be partly met 
by solar cookers. It is essential to popularise these 
cookers which can be conveniently manufactured 
either by cottage industries or small-scale industries. 
In this direction, the Gujarat Energy Development 
Agency has already launched a programme of 
popularising solar cookers by distributing 6,0CO 
cookers at subsidised rates (only Rs 300 per cooker). 
The response to this scheme has been well beyond 
expectations. If other States adopt this type of pro- 
gramme, a considerable amount of firewood and 
kerosene can be saved. 

There has been a general lack of appreciation in 
our country of the immense promise this source 
holds particularly for industry. The area where the 
impact could be almost immediate and where tech- 
nology and hardware are readily available, is that of 
thermal applications. The applications are usually 
in the form of hot water, hot air or low pressure 
steam, and almost all of these applications fall 
below 200°C with a majority requiring temperatures 
up to a maximum of 150°C only. In almost all the 
process industries such as textiles, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals, dairy, sugar, etc., huge quantity of 
energy is consumed in the form of hot water and 
hot air in the temperature range of 65 to 85°C. 
Presently this requirement is met either by live steam 
generated by using fossil fuels or by using conven- 
tional energy sources directly. Almost all the ap- 
plications cited above can be conveniently handled 
using either flat-place collectors or non-tracking 
concentrators. 

Another important area in which solar energy can 
be conveniently used is for the production of dis- 
tilled water. Solar desalinated water is much suit- 
able for both potable water and process water needs 
in dairies, food-processing industries, paper industry, 
etc. It can also be used in industrial and scientific 
laboratories and for battery charging purposes, 

As for the economics of these systems for indus- 
trial application, in most cases it is quite attractive 
even today. The pay-back period for these systems 
is of the order of three to five years. One example 
is cited here. One KW of installed power gener- 
ation capacity when used for distilled water produc- 
tion could yield at most 4000 litres of distilled water 
after all efficiencies are taken into account. The 
same quantity of distilled water could be produced 
perennially by solar stills with a total investment of 
no more than Rs. 2,500. This must be compared 
with the investment at least Rs. 10,000 for the in- 
stalled capacity (including transmission, etc.) and 
the recurring fuel cost to support such capacity. If 
this installed capacity was based on coal, the annual 
coal consumption itself will be as much as 3,300kg. 

Nearly 80 per cent of our population lives in 
villages and the majority of the villages have popul- 
ation of 500 to 1000, situated in all sorts of locations. 

(Contd. on page 24) 
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Food Crisis in Africa - Probiems & Solutions 


VIJAY GUPTA ' 


[®0ucet is widespred in Africa. For the last ten 

years it has, in more than 24 countries, para- 
lysed production, created grave food crises, and 
caused death. to thousands of men, women and 
children. Pictures of famished skeleton-like human 
beings are appearing all over the world depicting the 
intensity of the drought and famine. Though late, 
the world community has reacted positively to help 
the people hit by drought and famine. 

Drought is not a new phenomenon in Africa, 
According to available evidence it has been occurring 
and recurring for over a hundred years. In the late 
19th century a number of African countries had 
faced drought and famine. Some of the English, 
French and American explorers who visited Africa 
during 1870-80 had seen it in a worse condition than 
at present — man even eating human flesh. Those 
explorers unfortunately did not connect this situation 
with availability of food and severe drought prevail- 
ing at that time and instead mistakingly took the 

famine-hit Africans as cannibals. That gave birth to 
` the myth of cannibalism in Africa. We in India 
know that during 1943 Bengal famine, even mothers 
ate the dead bodies of their children. 

Today’s drought is more severe than in the 1870s. 
It has hit eight per cent of the population of the 
continent. Millions are suffering from malnutrition, 
thousands are starving, many are dying. In some 
cases people have seen almost no rains for over a 
decade. Many live on roots, bark and leaves and 
even eat dead animals. But for better transportation 
and communication, compared to 100 years back, 
the food aid would not have reached many. 

Africa is basically an agrarian society where the 
bulk of its people earn their livelihood from agri- 
culture and where the very prospects of industrialisa- 
tion largely depend on the growth and development 
of this sector. It was for instance estimated that the 
African population will be 70 per cent rural by 1985, 
with agriculture continuing as the dominant sector 
of the: economy. Similarly in individual African 
countries, agriculture will continue to be the back- 
bone of development well beyond the year 2000. 
Agriculture will continue to be the major source of 
employment for the mass of the African peoples. 

In spite of its importance, African agriculture is 
backward. Its backwardness is rooted in the colonial 
history of the continent and closely. linked to the 
overall structural under-development of the econo- 
mies of African countries. As current indicators of 
the situation in this vital branch of economic activity 
point out, agriculture in Africa is passing through a 
critical phase. The present situation is characterised 
by drought, crop failure, and consequent large-scale 
food needs and chronic hunger. The food problems 
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which have been persisting for many years now are 
increasingly becoming complex. 

According to the UN Food and Agriculture 
Organisation (FAO), the food supply situation in a 
number of African countries is deteriorating. This 
is in a jarge measure due to adverse climatic condi- 
tions, besides the expanding Sahara, large-scale 
deforestation, and change of crop pattern. 

Drought has become one of the major constraints 
of the development of African agriculture. Deserti- 
fication in the Sahal region is proceeding at an alar- 
ming pace. As a result of this, millions of Africans 
are victims of hunger and various diseases. Thirty 
four countries out of which twentyfour belong to 
the least developed ones, are currently affected. 
About 150 million Africans virtually starved in 1983 
as indicated in the Report of the Secretary-General 
of Economic Commission for Africa (ECA). The 
drought has ‘consequently caused a substantial 
sa in output (estimated to be about three per 
cent). 

According to Prof. Adebaye Adedeji, Secretary- 
General of ECA, all factors combined make it 
impossible for African agriculture to see better days 
in the near future. The target set for 1985 is a mere 
one per cent growth in agricultural productioni 
provided the drought partially gives way to climatic 
improvements. 

The major cause of this ecological disaster is the 
prolonged drought, but other serious factors are 
the steady increase in population (at 3 per cent), 
continuing rapid urbanization and wrong agricul- 
tural policies. Climatically, the drought is the result 
of below normal rainfall. The present one in Africa 
is among the most important climatic events in the 
current century because of its unusual length and 
severity and perhaps the suffering it has caused. The 
so-called meteorological drought often results in 
lowered food production and water supplies, less 
natural pasture growth, and associated economic 
and social consequences. 

Lack of adequate moisture in the area affected, 
absence of or weakened organised atmospheric rain 
generating systems during the rainy season and 
persistent widespread subsidence which often results 
from large-scale global atmospheric circulation are 
among the major causes of drought. 

The current drought-stricken areas in Africa may 
be affected by any one of these factors or a combi- 
nation of these. One factor that may be predomi- 
nant in one area may be less significant in another. 

Statistical studies made by Ethiopian Herald of 
past weather data on rainfall and droughtin Africa 
show that drought is á recurring climatic pheno- 
menon but the time between consecutive droughts 
varies widely as does the duration and intensity of 
a specific drought. The statistical cycles discovered 
so far explain only a small fraction of the total inter- 


Aihual variations in rainfall. From statistical stand- 
point experts believe that drought is a recurring and 
non-periodic phenomenon which cannot be predicted 
accurately by cycles or trends. 


Research results of paleo-climatic and historical 
data indicate that the climate of Africa north of the 
Equator fluctuate between drier and wetter periods. 
What is clear is that drought is a normal component 
of climate in many parts of tropics and sub-tropics 
including Africa. Therefore, economic condition of 
African countries, in particular the agricultural pro- 
duction systems, must be versatile enough to endure 
prolonged drought. 


According to the World Meteorological Orga- 
nisation’s research, rainfall and streamflow data 
since 1860 show that three major droughts occurred 
in the sub-Saharan region during the last hundred 
years — one in 1870-80, the other from about 
1910-1920, and the third in the 1940s. The current 
severe drought in Africa is longer in duration and at 
least as intense as either of these three major 
droughts. Although this does not indicate that the 
climate has changed, Africa’s population is faced 
with the most severe drought in this century. Large 
areas of Africa are famine-prone, particularly in arid 
and semi-arid regions. The North African region, 
with some 46 million hectares of arid land and 
deserts covering 385 million hectares, receives less 
than 100 millimetres of average precipitation. 


The West African region, which covers some 
140 million hectares, receives less than 200 milli- 
metres of precipitation. Arid and desert lands form 
between 45 and 66 per cent of the total territory of 
Mauritania, Senegal, Mali, Upper Volta, Chad, 
Cameroun and Nigeria. 


The arid lands of the East and Southern African 
regions occupy 223.4 million hectares, with desert 
covering some 155 million hectares. This region 
receives less than 200 mm of precipitation. 


Among the man-made reasons of drought, main 
are deforestation and imbalance in crop patterns. 
During the colonial days, timber-hungry Europe 
uprooted large tropical forests and removed, massive 
quantities of timber to Europe. This set in deforesta- 
tion. The accelerating deforestation led to soil 
erosion and desertification. 


In the post-Independence era rising imports to 
feed its population and increased Africa’s aggregate 
cereal import bill ten-fold during the 1970s and food 
aid and food imports became increasingly necessary 
to stem the food-population gap. Many of the 
affected countries have been increasing expenditure 
on agricultural production, although reducing 
spending on food production. Most of their fertile 
areas have been converted to produce export-cash- 
crops. Since foreign exchange earnings are connected 
with cash-crop export, the Western importers of 
agricultural goods (coffee, tea, sisal, palm, etc) 
determine the prices. 


The prices of agricultural commodities have been 
declining. This has necessitated export of larger 
quantities to earn the same amount of foreign 
exchange. This means areas of export-cash-crop 
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production have increased. Most often, this is done 
by reducing the area of food production. Morcover, 
foreign aid is also directed to enhance export crop 
production, neglecting food production. Naturally, 
food production has suffered and African countries 
have become more dependent on the major expor- 
ters of food, that is, the Western countries. 


Complicating Africa’s food problem is also the 
huge external.debt which the continent owes to the 
developed capitalist world. Last year, Africa’s 
external debt was estimated at 150 billion dollars, 
much of which had been incurred to finance the 
development of processing industry. And with debt 
service ratios, of up to fifty percent of foreign 
exchanges earnings, Africa’s foreign reserves have 
fallen to a dangerously low level. 


Debt-ridden African countries could hardly secure 
comfort from international financial institutions. 
They complain that in order to get IMF assistance 
in rescheduling their debt payments they can no 
longer meet IMF demand that they must drastically 
reduce their public spending, including food price 
subsidies. 


Some rich nations also pursue trade policies which 
adversely affect economic development in poor 
countries. The tariff walls erected by the industrial 
nations of the West discourage developing nations 
from exporting their products. And as the poor 
African nations lack adequate foreign exchange they 
find it very difficult to develop their econoniies, 
especially their agriculture. 


Massive relief operations are underway in all 
affected countries. Despite high-scale relief, food, 
clothing and medical care are not reaching the 
majority of the people. There are two basic reasons 
for this phenomenon. One, the total food aid which 
has been committed so far comes to less than two 
million tonnes. The pledges still fall short by some 
1.26 million tonnes of the estimated need of 
3,266,000 tonnes. Secondly, only half of the pledged 
food has actually reached the affected states. In most 
countries, corrupt administrators who deal with this 
relief supply sell off the food before it reaches the 
victims of drought and famine. 


In this regard international agencies’ reports from 
Ethiopia show the exception to the rule where maxi- 
mum percentage of relief food reaches the starving 
people. In Ethiopia the emergency relief operations 
carried out so far have proved successful. Relief aid 
has reached an estimated five million people in 21 
shelters and 187 relief stations in 54 provinces and 
137 districts spread in 12 administrative regions of 
the country. The drought problem in Ethiopia has 
along history. Except for seven out of the 102 
provinces, there had been recurrent drought in the 
past 20 years. This, then, clearly indicates the 


current nature of the problem, which has cqually 


affected many African countries. 


The Ethiopian Relief and Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion (RRC) has appealed to the international coni- 
munity for increased assistance. A series of impor- 
tant measures would have to be launched in the 
course of time in addition to the emergency relief 
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bferations now underway in different parts of the 


country. 

Some of the designed measures include water 
management and conservation, resettlement and 
agriculture, the long-term objective of which is to 
make the country self-sufficient in food and even- 
tually bring an end to the recurrent problem, caused 
by man-made-and natural disasters. Much emph- 
asis is to be attached to the development of the 
agricultural sector through the use. of improved 
techniques and equipment. 

RRC gives estimates of the various kinds of 
assistance required for the next twelve months. These 
include 1,127,000 metric tons of grain, 94,000 metric 
tons of supplementary food and 27,000 metric tons 
of edible oil. , 

Ethiopia expects to receive 800,000 quintals of 
wheat from overseas donors in support of the on- 
going relief programme. The Government has also 
'allocated funds for the purchase of 500,000 quintals, 
‘which are hoped to be received within a few weeks 
as a safety measure. , 

By international estimates, Africa is not an over- 
populated continent. Jt is believed that the poten- 
tial of African agriculture, if properly used, would 
be sufficient to feed hundreds of millions of people 


more. Moreover, in terms of potential productivity, 


Africa has a lot to offer. In actual practice, how- 
ever, agricultural production lags far behind that 
of population growth and productivity. In 1983, 
for instance, agricultural per capita production dec- 
lined by two per cent relative to 1982. These simple 
figures are sufficient to indicate the seriousness of 
* the situation. 


To overcome drought which is unpredictable, the _ 


World Meteoreological Organisation (WMO) has 
proposed a number of solutions. WMO suggests 
that all African nations affected by drought should 
establish national drought control plans. Specific 
actions should also be laid out to monitor the 
drought and to take necessary action in each subject 
area to alleviate the impact at any particular time. 
Second, all African nations should ensure that the 
weather data necessary to monitor drought are ob- 
served regularly and disseminated promptly. 
Thirdly,- the national meteorological services 
should provide tailored application services to meet 
‘the needs of agriculture, water management, land 
use management, ‘forestry, and other important 
economic and social resources. ge ae 
According to the World Food Council, Africa 
needs substantial amount of food to overcome 
present difficulties. Food aid to Africa has remained 
slow and insufficient and international support for 
agricultural recovery is also inadequate, although 
donor nations have pledged substantial quantities 
of cereals for some 24 African states facing food 
crisis. But the pledges still fall short by some one 
million tonnes: of ‘the estimated need of 3,260,000 
tonnes, and only about half of the pledged food 
has actually arrived in the affected states. ‘‘Ship- 
ments must be expedited and additional allocations 
need to be made and delivered as soon as possible”, 
the Jatest WFC report stresses. 
The WEC report also states that the food system 
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in 1984 is being characterized by overproduction 
and unmarketable surpluses in the principal food 
exporting countries, alongside recurrent pro- 
duction shortfalls in many developing countries. 
North America has huge quantities of cereals which 
it has to destroy to keep up the prices instead of 
donating to the hungry. Similarly, under its policy 
of maintaining agricultural prices the European 
Economic Community plans to destroy in the 
coming months 800,000 tonnes fruits worth more 
than 330 million dollars. 


According to FAQ, against a background of 
accelerating desertification and an exceptionally 
low level of literacy and development of technology 
in the farming communities, output has to be 
increased at a rate of almost 3 per cent per annum 
to keep with increasing population. Furthermore, 
because of continuing urbanization and the problem 
of feeding the cities, the problem becomes - pro- 
gressively more complicated. Despite these pro- 
blems, the region’s potential for food production 
remains enormous. FAO recommends that gov- 
ernments in the region must map out policies and 
build institutions that effectively stimulate agri- 
cultural growth. The support of donor agencies 
for long-term programmes must also be sustained. 
And in the case of emergencies which are bound 
to recur, as is the case at present, food aid needs to 
be provided substantially. 


Leaving aside emergency food aid in times of 
drought or other natural or man-made disaster, 
the long-term solution, according to FAO, is more 
equitable distribution, improved marketing, food 
subsidies or supplements and selective price controls. 


But redistribution on a scale to eliminate hunger 
and malnutrition would be such an enormous 
undertaking that for many countries it is simply 
not possible. Far better in the long run is to 
increase food production in areas where it is needed. 


‘This would mean opening up new farmlands, deve- 


loping new crop varieties to withstand tougher 
conditions and widespread extension programmes 
to encourage more productive farming techniques. 


Increasing food production also means some 
tough decisions. In many countries, the best agri- 
cultural land.is allocated to cash crops for export. 
Switching to production for local consumption may 
be the answer. Will African leaders take up the 


‘challenge? 1 





Energy and Quality of Life 
(Contd. from page 21) 


Any programme to be successful in our country 
should be aimed at this and energy is not an excep- 
tion. Hence, our future energy planning should be 
so designed as to meet the energy requirements of 
the rural masses. For this any decentralised source 


of energy such as solar energy is most appropriate. 


It is feasible to formulate a package programme 
comprising various forms of renewable sources of 
energy to meet all the energy requirements of rural 
areas. LJ i 





Communalism and National integration—ill 


A Framework of Analysis 


PRAMOD KUMAR 
BHUPINDER YADAV 





The Centre for Research in Rural and Indus- 
trial Development, Chandigarh, recently commis- 
sioned two of its Research Fellows to study the 
impact of communalism on national integration, 
along with the consequences for the present and 
the future. This is the third and concludiug part 
of the “framework of analysis” offered by the 
two-member CRRID team. The earlier two parts 
were published in Mainstream, February 9 and 
16, 1985. 





Tes communalism is characterised by the forces 

conformiog to respective communal norms, 
beliefs, value patterns, etc., and justifying their com- 
munal activity by referring -to such norms. These 
individuals and groups who use religious categories 
as a reference point to define their position and role 
in society constitute conformist communalists or 
Victims of Communal Ideology (VCI). These vic- 
tims interpret history on communal lines and con- 
demn the history of the other religious group, 
nurture antagonistic feelings about the social and 
religious practices of the other group and consider 
the other group to be culturally inferior and a des- 
troyer of its traditions. This communalism is 
fundamentalist in its content. 

To repeat, communalism is the antagonistic 
assertiveness of one group against another. Per- 
vasiveness of communalism results in hatred and 
suspicion. Fears are fed on communal stereotypes. 
Rationally unsustainable notions full of hatred and 
contempt against the other community are propa- 
gated. For example, the whole Muslim religious 
group is blamed by the Vishwa Hindu Parishad for 
not practising family planning measures. In one of 
its pamphiets dated November 16, 1983, the Parishad 
uses the Government of India’s documents to project 
the slipping of Hindus into a minority by 2151 AD 
if Muslims wer2 not stopped from excessive procrea- 
tion.18 Another Vishwa Hindu Parishad publication 
(1983) titled “Christianisation or De-nationalisa- 
tion?” says that large sums of foreign money is being 
used to convert Nagaland into ‘Christland’ and 
create Christian centres at Rameshwaram, Kanya 
Kumari, etc., to defile these pilgrimage centres of 
Hindus in the South. 

The communalists among the less numerous religi- 
ous groups have often abused democracy of ‘being a 
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brute majority of Hindus’. The Akali Dal (Tal- 
wandi) on Anandpur Sahib Resolution says ‘“‘...the 
Sikhs have been thus shackled and enslaved in 
unethical and cynical repudiation of solemn and 


binding commitments and public promises earlier 
- made to the Sikhs by the Hindus (in the Consti- 


tuent Assembly of India)... 

Such propaganda is grossly wrong and reinforces 
communal fears. For most of the time religiosity 
takes a form in which it is stressed that the group 
concerned had a glorious or humiliated past. The 
present somehow manages to colour the past. 


LEGENDS are treated as history and are rein- 
forced through pamphlets, whose circulation even 
today would be more than most erudite history 
research works. A small description is being repro- 
duced from a play titled ‘Prithviraj Chauhan’ 
authored by Nayadas Singh Bechan Dehlavi, which 
is allegedly based on Chandra Kavi’s description 
of his patron’s encounter with Shahbuddin Moham- 
mad Ghori resulting in the death of the latter. 
This is a patent distortion of documented historical 
facts. It may be noted that Mohammad Ghori 
died in 1206 after which Qutub-ud-din Aibak 
inaugurated the slave dynasty in India and also 
that Prithviraj Chauhan met Mohammad Ghori 
only twice in the battle-field of Tarain in 1191 and 
1192. But the pamphlet mentioned above narrates 
a fantastic story of the magnanimity of Prithviraj 
Chauhan who pardoned Shahbuddin Mohammad 
Ghori 16 times after defeating him in battles. But 
on the 17th occasion the play-wright says, Ghori 
emerged victorious but could not reciprocate Prithvi- 
raj Chauhan’s large-hearted gestures. However, 
the heroism of Chauhan is depicted by demons- 
trating how he was blind folded and yet, on a 
cursory description of Ghori’s position in his 
court, shot an arrow straight into the latter’s head 
and killed him. Such legends strengthen the com- 
munal stereotypes of Muslims being “unworthy” 
of trust or kindness. Medieval history is treated 
by communalists as “Muslim History” and the acts 
of the rulers are attributed to the whole religious 
“community”. The falsity and dangers involved in 
such description have been discussed earlier. 
Unfortunately, in our society authentic history is 
not widely prevalent. For instance, in Ahmedabad 
some of the respondents, belonging to the trading 
and white-collar classes of both religious groups, 
narrated a legend of Manik Nath Sadhu and Sultan 
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Ahmed Shah with different interpretations. Manik 
Nath was living in Ahmedabad when the Sultan 
began building a fort soon after the completion of 
Jama Masjid. During the day, while the labourers 
constructed the walls of the fort, Manik Nath used 
to make a quilt for himself. After sunset the Sadhu 
used to pull out the threads in the quilt. It is 
said that as he did this, the walls of the fort col- 
lapsed. This continued to happen for several days. 
When the Sultan come to know that the Sadhu was 
preventing the completion of the fort by using 
magic, he met the latter at his hut. He asked the 
Sadhu, “Why are you creating obstacles in the 
construction of the city?” The Sadhu replied, “I 
will not permit anyone to build a fort in this area. 
If you build one against my wishes, I will destroy 
“it with mantras”. The Sadhu boasted that he 
could vanish into thin air and enter any place. The 
Sultan challenged the Sadhu, “‘Can you enter a 
‘leta’?” It is said that the Sadhu entered a ‘lota’. 
The Sultan at once kept his hand on the mouth of 
the ‘lota’ and the Sadhu died of suffocation. 


The middle and working class Hindus expressed 
their anger and charged that the Muslims were 
brutal. “They killed a mahatma who was not 
against Islam and did not object when the Sultan 
built a mosque in the city. The mahatma could not 
callow the Sultan to build the city because he wanted 
to build it himself’. The middle and working class 
Muslims, however, believed that the Sultan was 
loved by Allah, and had been ordained to build 
Ahmedabad. “Manik Nath came in the way of the 
Sultan’s divinely ordained mission and so his life 
had to be sacrificed”. 


Events reported verbally are often transmitted in 
a distorted form so as to arouse and perpetuate pre- 
judices and antagonism among religious groups. 


In the case of Sambhal, Amroha, and Moradabad 
city, it was found that the literature published, sold 
cheaply for easy reading, had disastrous consequen- 
ces. An extract is being cited from a pamphlet 
entitled ‘Rangila (or Flamboyant) Rasu’ published 
in the 1920s, which is still in wide circulation. 

«Mohammad got married. He married many times. He 

contracted all types of marriages. He married virgins also. 

He enjoyed all types of marriages. He not only under- 

stood the good and evil of marriages but experienced them 

` also....Mohammada’s life is instructive, full of sermons and 
prayers, indeed Mohammad was a mentor”. (p.2 translated 
from Urdu). 

This provocation was not the only one and, 
probably because of its sarcastic and venomous 
nature, it did not go unnoticed. The fanatics among 
the Muslims issued a rejoinder under the title 
‘Mukadas (or Pure) Rasu’. Commenting on ‘Rangila 
Rasul Hazarat Ulomi, of Deoband in district 
Saharanpur, said: 

‘Rangila Rasul’ is a proof of Arya Samaj’s civilised 

behaviour and of the regard Aryans have for truth. The 

book is imbued with the famous attribute of the Samaj’s 
literature that it hurts feelings, is harshly written, is dis- 
honest and is blind in hatred. 

The teachings of the first Guru of the Samaj, called Swami 

Dayanand, come out clearly in this book. That such a 

dirty and stinking composition comes from an Arya is not 

surprising at all. However, it is very surprising that even 
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after seeing such damaging and indecent sentences against 

their ‘Pure Rasul’ the Muslims have not reacted. (Trans- 

lated from Urdu). 

It is clear from the above that popular literature 
published for easy reading bore imprint of commu- 
nal rivalry. The following passage from (Satyartha 
Prakash), Chapter 10, shows that even to preach 
that people should eat hygienic food and maintain 
cleanliness, an example has been cited about 
“Mianji’ assuming that they(Muslims) are dirty. 
The passage reads: 

In. Mianji’s kitchen, coal ashes, fuel, broken pots, unclean- 

ed bowl, and bones lie scattered and what to talk of flies? 

Such a:despoiled place is not suitable for decent people to 

have their meals. 

On the same issue, a corresponding hatred is seen 
in writings of communal Muslims. For example, 
F.K. Khan Durrani in The Meaning of Pakistan 
(Lahore, 1944) had the following observations on the 
life style and greed of members of the Hindu religious 
group: 

“The Hindu lives to earn and hoard, while the Muslim 

earns to live and spend. The Hindu’s inordinate love of 

money is a most, amazing phenomenon. It governs his 
whole life and thought and occupies his whole mind till 
he dies. The food he eats is wretched. He seems to live 

upon nothing in fact. The Muslim, on the other hand, is a 

notorious good eater. When he marries he looks for a self- 

contained suite of rooms, where he will enjoy decent 
privacy and an independent home life. Hindus of equal 
and even better incomes live promiscuously. A tenement 
building of fifty rooms might be housing as many as fifty 
families, and the rooms in Hindu houses are usually small. 

One might say, they do not live at all; they just earn, save 

and die. So much love of money is a curse; to individuals 

and nations it is all round a curse. It creates economic 
inequalities which lie at the bottom of many a social evil. 

“To the Hindu it has given a peculiar character, a peculiar 

cast of mind, a habit of thought which we Muslims of 

northern India just do not understand, and the same is 
more or less true of the Muslims of other parts of India. 

Europeans and Americans, too, cannot understand it, for 

there is nothing like it in their countries, except among the 

Jews. But then, Jews are but small minorities in Western 

lands, whereas our Jews are the overwhelming majority”. 


These victims of communal ideology participate in 
communal activities out of justification which they 
perceive to exist in history, religious norms and well 
accepted religious practices. This conformism gets 
reflected in their vision of future ideal society which 
is ‘Hindu Rashtra’ in the case of communal Hindus, 
‘Darul-Islam’ in the case of communal Muslims and 
‘Khalistan’ in the case of communal Sikhs. It is this 
normative rationale that guides their social interac- 
tions and also ascribes roles to them. 


These communal groups try to universalise their 
faith and vision of ideal society. This tendency in 
India is represented by Brahmana Sabha, Hindu 
Suraksha Samiti, Vishwa Hindu Parishad, Jamait- 
e-Islami, Muslim League, Akhand Kirtani Jatha, Dam 
Dams Taksal, etc. Such groups, in their enthusiasm 
for theocracy, may curtail the liberty of others and 
thereby turn fascist. The victims of communal ideo- 
logy “‘conform”’ due to their irrational impluses and 
fears. They are mainly drawn from skilled and semi- 
skilled workers, slumdwellers, peasantry and section 
of urban traders and white-collar workers. The pos- 
sibility of victims of communal ideology belonging 
to other categories cannot be ruled out. 


Communalism—Conformist and Incremental 

UCH communalism is characterised by individuals/ 

groups which on the one hand conform to com- 
munal ideology and on the other want to gain certain 
incremental benefits. These sections perceive that 
incremental gains such as jobs, promotions in Jobs, 
subsidies, licences, etc, are distributed on communal 
lines. Even professedly non-communal individuals 
_ have analysed appointments in public and private 
sector on religious or caste group lines. These dis- 
closures have great publicity value and are widely 
broadcast!9, For example in Jaipur, the artisans in 
gem and jewellery household industry (who are pre- 
dominantly Muslims) felt discriminated against when 
the traders (who are predominantly Hindus) employed 
- their co-religionists. Whereas the actual reason for 
the change in the pattern of labour absorption lies 
in the gradual switching-over from household com- 
modity production to manufacturing/modern indus- 
trial production. Nevertheless this is not to deny 
that some of the employers themselves may be 
victims of communal ideology and theréby may have 
consciously discriminated against members of other 
religious groups. , 

The communalists have used those examples to 
feed the fears of neglect and discrimination of the 
under-represented religious or caste group. And in 
case of beneficiaries, communalists reinforce the 
notion that these gains have accrued on religious or 
caste group lines. Many organisations have mobilised 
people for incremental concessions on similar lines. 
- Indian Union Muslim League, Jamait-ul-Ulema-e- 
- Hind, Muslim Majlis (UP), Majlis-e-Ittehad-ul- 
Muslimeen (Andhra Pradesh), among others, have 
demanded the including of Muslims in the list of 
backward “communities” and the grant of adequate 
reservations at all levels. Some among these have 
demanded proportionate representation through a 
constitutional amendment.29 The Shiromani Akali 
Dal also in one of its resolutions resolves that “‘it 
shall raise its firm voice against any discrimination 
against.any Sikh (or even other) employees of the 
Central or State Governments. The Shiromani Akali 
Dal shall also endeavour to maintain the traditional 
position of the Sikhs in all the wings of the defence 
department and the Panth would pay particular 
attention to the needs of the Sikh Armymen’™?. 
Incremental ‘concessions have been demanded by 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins, Bhumihars, Kayasthas, 
Reddys and Kammas and many other castes. 

The victims of this ideology are involved in a 
zero-sum gamé where one ““community’s”’ gain is con- 
sidered to be the other’s loss. This section accepts 
the existence of “community interests” and presumes 
that such interests will merge with the larger national 
interest in the course of time. This section advocates 
and fights for reservation in jobs and separate elec- 
torates, and thereby showing its incrementalist 
nature. Such communalism is not very extreme and 


is satisfied with claiming to utilise available re- 


sources, institutions, etc., to maximise gains for the 
“community”. It is most vociferous in raising issues 
and shaping communal ideology. It has social roots 
in middle class, specially amongst those those who 
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look for jobs, subsidies, reservations and other bene- 
fits as their exclusive privilege. Profits and losses, 
employment or unemployment and promotion or 
demotion are rationalised by these individuals with 
reference to “Jagratas’’, ‘‘Satsangs’’ and the number 
of pilgrimages one has undertaken. 

Another dimension of this communalism is pre- 
valent in some of the industrial houses also. Its 
operation is more subtle. For instance, in some of 
the big industrial monopoly houses, such as Birla 
group, Kirloskar, DCM, etc., most of the top 
managerial staff is drawn from amongst the kin of 
the owners. The increase and diversification of 
industries extended the distribution of such benefits 
from kinship to “community”. This is not the case 
Only with entrepreneurs. Even in Government or 
semi-Government concerns, such trends have been 
noticed. A number of examples can be cited from 
various concerns. Not only this, incremental con- 
formist communalism is used by the industrialists to 
curb trade union movements. The employment of 
workers in industries from one’s own clan makes it 
easier to suppress the working class movements and 
evade Factory Acts, etc. Kinship, caste and relivious 
affiliations have been used to promote a kind of 
feeling that jobs are being given not on merit but 
on the basis of these affiliations. 


Communalism—Secessionist 


OMMUNALISM used in pursuance of secession 

derives its momentum from conformist-communal 
tendency. Such a tendency is backed by well-defined 
economic and political interests. On its own it may 
not have a mass base, but tends to use communal 
categories. Aware of the perception of competition 
between adherents or members of religious groups 
the advocates of secession consciously exploit and 
strengthen the perception of discrimination. Such 
communalism derives its sustenance from the market 
mechanism geared to the profit motive for private 
accumulation. For instance, in Punjab, a class of 
the regional bourgeoisie (rural as well as urban), 
for want of penetration by the national industrial 
elite, provide the backbone to this tendency. This 
isso because emerging regional interests have to 
compete with the established and _ well-entreched 
national industrial bourgeoisie for the market. 

It has social support base from the urban intelli- 
gentsia, traders and unemployed youth and ex- 
servicemen. For instance, this tendency in Punjab is 
represented by the National Council of Khalistan 
and the Dal Khalsa. It has social support from 
sections of the urban Sikh intelligentsia, the traders 
and unemployed rural youth and ex-servicemen. It 
has no fundamental ideological difference with 
communal-conformists except that the secessionist 
tendency is confined to certain territorial limits, 
whereas communalism-conformist is universal. 

These dimensions of communalism co-exist and 
reinforce each other. It is in this context that 
various manifestations of communalism can be 
understood and analysed. Communalism may manı- 
fest in hatred, suspicion, and communal violence 
including communal rioting. The extreme form of 
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communalism is theocratic and fascist communa- ' 


lism. 

It is important to point out that increase in fre- 
quency of communal! rioting is symptomatic of per- 
vaSiveness and increasing extremily of communal id- 
eology. This is a pointer to the trends and increasing 
acceptance of elements specific to fascist ideology. 
The apparent partisanship of the Government and 
active promotion and use of communal ideology by 
political groups add to the legitimacy sought by 
communalists. Here it is relevant to draw a distinc- 
tion between political groups using communalism as 
an ideology and instrument, and those using it 
merely as an instrument. Itis the latter more than 
the former, in quantitative terms, which would cause 
reckless acceleration towards extreme forms of 
communalism. Nevertheless communal politics as 
such remains a potent and criminal force as a pro- 
pagator of communal ideology, leading to communal 
rioting. i 

Communal rioting cannot be understood in 
isolation from a comprehension of the level of 
operation of communal ideology. The notion that 
communal riots have their, own dynamism and can 
be tackled independent of the various complex of 
processes unleashed by the changing socio-economic 
formations is not only partial but counter-produc- 
tive. Communal riot as a conjunctural outcome of 
the pervasiveness of communal ideology has to be 
understood in terms of its linkages with communal 
ideology, communal politics and communal violence. 
The reports of the various commissions on commu- 
nal riots illustrate the piecemeal and reductionist 

. approach to enquire into communal riots. The com- 

missions treated communal riots to be equivalent to 
ordinary crimes committed by individuals and 
largely dwelled upon them as a law and order 
problem.” 

A critical evaluation of the reports of commis- 
sions appointed by the Government of India to look 
into the causes and course of riots reveal that 
communal riots have been erupting due to the 
intolerance of people towards other religions, 
non-altertness of intelligence/police officials and 
slackness of administrative machinery. The causes 
for riots are traced to the incidents immediately 
prior to the conflagration and analysis of riots 
is lost in the details of the course of events. 
Hence, the whole genesis of riots is seen to lie- in 
religious practices, festivals and processions. The 
solutions are offered in the formation of Peace 
Committees and tightening up of police/adminis- 
trative apparatus. However, the task of these com- 
missions was limited. The terms of reference narrow 
as to exclude the role of communal ideology and 
crisis caused by socio-economic factors. The one 
exception of this Jaw-and-order approach is con- 
tained in the Report of the Kanpur Riots Inguiry 
Committee (1931). This Committee saw the riots to 
have been not only influenced by the ““mutual distrust, 
conflict of rights and interests of the two religious 
groups” but caused by economic factors and com- 
munal politics. 

The elements of protest, ideology, lack of access to 
normal channels of grievance redressal or the 
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. Further, 


absence of normal methods of interest articulation 
are relatively significant factors in any particular 
riot. Besides these characteristics, the notable 
feature is the spontaneous and unplanned though 
possibily organised nature of the riots. These riots 
are organised on the basis of communal ideology. It 
is relevant to highlight the fact that recently these 
riots have acquired a new dimension of being ` 
planned against a particular target. An analysis of 
recent rioting has shown that these riots erupt 
spontaneously but are planned in subsequent stages. 
It is this planned nature of communal rioting which 
is one of the factors influencing the intensity of such 
rioting. Further, passivity of the state and popular 


‘participation from amongst the lower strata or 


sections impart ferocity to the rioting and accentuate 
its intensity and duration. 

The normal feature is that each incident of com- 
munal rioting starts with some criminal activity. - 
communalists or instigators who have 
vested interests, patronise anti-social elements to use 
them when communal tensions are simmering. A 

It is a fact that spontaneous criminal acts become 
the immediate cause of communal riots. Generally 
disturbances are sparked when a person belonging 
to a particulur religious group is assaulted by one 
belonging to another. Rumour-mongering and 
gossip contribute to aggravating the situation by 
giving a communal colour to individual acts of crime 
and violence. 

Police personnel are known to get hafta (weekly 
payment) from these criminals. It is not very 
uncommon that bootleggers and anti-social elements 
control even the actions of the police. Even boot- 
leggers and anti-social elements are known to operate 
a eens and caste divisions at the Mohalla 
evel. 

Communal riots cannot be explained by giving a 
mono-causal explanation which is neither adequate 
nor desirable. The anti-social elements are merely 
the instruments used to achieve ends set by vested 
interests. Individuals or groups genuinely adhering 
to communal ideology may also use this riff-raff and 
may ‘themselves actively participate in rioting. 

The other participants in communal rioting can 
be categorised as follows: (a) Instigators. (b) Par- 
ticipant—instigators. (c) Active participants. (d) 
Accidental beneficiaries. 

Instigators are those who hope to gain or do gain 
directly through the propagation. of communal ideo- 
logy and by engineering riots. These instigators are 
mainly drawn from amongst industrialists, traders 
and political and religious leaders. : : 

These vested interests are involved in severe com- 
petition for maximising their profits or enhancing 
tbeir political power. They mystify the real con- 
ficits and instigate victims of communal ideology to 
attack misplaced targets. The victims of communal 
ideology and anti-social elements may not be actually 
involved in competition but are used as tools by 
these interests. Therefore, it must not be miscons- 
trued that it is merely the competition for scarce 
resources which leads to communal rioting. 

The participant-instigators belong to the category 
of conformist incremental. This section provides 


content to communal ideology but maintains friendly 
relations with its counterparts in other religious 
groups. These sections are mainly drawn from 
amongst traders. and other middle classes competing 
for jobs. l 

The active participants genuinely believe that they. 
are the greatest benefactors of their “community”. 
For them it is not a question of buying a. television 
. set or getting a raise in salary: They are commit- 
ted to the visionary idea of creating a new society in 
which the kafirs or aliens -would have-no right to 
exist. This section is a victim of communal ideo- 
logy and also the fear psychosis created by com- 
munal propaganda. These victims do not necessarily 
derive their rationalisation from immediate economic 
or political gains. 

The other section of active participants in com- 


_- munal riots ‘may be from among workers lacking 


class consciousness. They may resort to communal 
violence in the hope of transforming their wretched 
living conditions. ; 

Accidental beneficiaries of a communal riot be- 
long to sections who are neither victims of com- 
munal ideology nor vested interests. Agents of state 
may be able to whitewash their sins and politicians 
their misdeeds, small traders can earn a little more 
profits and landlords get eviction from their premises 
in a communal riot. These individuals do not belong 
to any group but may indirectly and accidentally 
benefit from a riot situation. 

Participants in. communal rioting should first be 
identified category-wise. Those who are mere 
victims of communal ideology should be tackled at 
the level of persuasion. The law and order machinery 
should undertake punitive action against anti-social 
elements involved in communal rioting. The insti- 
gators or vested interests responsible for engineering 
communal riots must also be brought to book. 
Often these elements arrogate themselves to the 
status of political leaders of their “community” 
whose gullibility they exploit to promote their own 
vested interests. Public opinion should be mobilised 

against these political and economic vested interests. 


Increasing religiosity, the use of communal 
symbols, haphazard urbanisation, fierce compe- 
tition in trade and for jobs, communalized politics, 
non-functioning of democratic institutions and 
frequent misuse of military to resolve political- 
economic problems, displacement and non-absorp- 


tion of workers and clustering of religious or caste . 


groups provide sufficient conditions for communal 
rioting. These conditions derive their life force from 
non-expanding economy and operation of communal 
ideology. . 

The under-developed capitalist economy has failed 
to solve the basic problems of poverty, unemploy- 
ment and inequality which breed frustration and 
generates unhealthy competition for the inadequate 
social and economic opportunities. In the absence 
of a secular and Left alternative, religious funda- 
mentalism: appears to provide a psychological 
solution to the increasing miseries of the people. 
The failure to launch a correct and consistent ideo- 
logical and political struggle for the spread of 
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nationalism and class consciousness has left a 
barren ground for communal ideology to persist. 


It is necessary to formulate a strategy to com- 
prehend and attack the social roots of communa- 
lism. The strategy cannot be confined to economic 
development only. In keeping with the vision of a 
future.ideal society, value patterns and beliefs have 
to be altered. Public opinion should be aroused to 


. demand a functioning and participatory democracy 


lest people lose faith in democratic values and 
institutions. 
This guided development, backed by necessary 


political will, may weaken the forces of communa- 


lism. But the question hangs in balance subject 
to the clear preference, real motivation and actual 
performance of those who wield power. The culture 
of “grab”, the atmosphere of political manipulation 
and the environment of unmitigated economic 
deprivations must be finished. Creation of confi- 
dence in human dignity by providing the- Right to 
Work as a’ Fundamental Right and instilling national 
pride through secular education could be some of 
the general suggestions.,[1 (Concluded) 


NOTES 


18. Department of Family Welfare, Government of India, 
also issued such inflammatory information without any con- 
sideration for its consequences. May we remind them that the 
national policy is to promote secularism, not fears of religious 
groups organised on communal lines? 


19. Such as, N.C. Saxena (1983): “Public Employment and 
Educational Backwardness Among Muslims in India". Paper 
read at a Seminar on Muslims: Socio-Economic Conditions, at 
Aligarh Muslim University. 


A special feature in a monthly journal Muslim India is the 
Employment column in which data on absorption of Muslims 
in public and private sector are compiled. 


20. Muneer Ahmad Khan (1982): ‘Muslim Attitudes’; Paper 
in the book Reservation Policy in India, edited by Sharma 
and Reddy, pp 219-20. The A.P. Muslim organisations’ 
memorandum to the C.M. demanded ‘‘...Engineering and 
Medical Colleges ... be established at once in Hyderabad (for 
Muslims)”. 


Seminar on Employment and Education of Muslims. 
Muslim India, September 1983. 


Report for 1981-83, Hamdard Foundation Business and 
Employment Bureau, Muslim India, April 1984. 


21. Giani Ajmer Singh (1977) The Draft of the New 
Policy Programme of the Shiromani Akali Dal, Amritsar. 


22. The reports submitted to the Home Ministry by various 
Commissions on communal disturbances were Jamshedpur 
riots (1979), Sadar Bazar Disturbances (1974), Madan Com- 
mission on Bhiwandi, Jalgaon, Mahad riots (1970), Sursand 
riots (1969), Jainpur and Suchetpur riots (1967), and Ahmed- 
nagar (1967). These reports highlight conjectural factors and 
are descriptive in providing information about the extent of 
damage to life, the number of rioters involved, the duration 


.of the riot, etc. They are devoid of identification of root 


causes of riots. 


23. Jawaharlal Nehru (Selected Works Vol. 15, 315) after 
Calcutta riots, statement to the press. August 26, 1946: ‘‘The 
most effective method to check these degrading conflicts jg 
the organisatión of average citizens for the protection of 
Mohallas and not the peace committees usually formed 
during communal riots of the very elements that have caused 
the trouble.” 0 
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Apartheid. (Contd. from page 14). 


‘Kaffirtjies’ who knew their place in the world. 
Instead they find the most politically conscious 
generation of young people determined to struggle 
for a better future.” 

Since early. last year, students in schools and uni- 
versities have been demonstrating and boycotting 
. classes in protest against corporal punishment and 
the low quality of their education. When the stu- 
dents joined protests against the new constitutional 
dispensations, they became part of the general flood 
of protests that are currently sweeping the country, 


protests against rent increases, against incorporation 


into Bantustans, the insult of the tricameral parlia- 
ment and new local government legislation. 

Said an African journal; ‘“‘Never has the country 
seen a more widespread and powerful upsutge of 


militant protest than that which has been taking 


place in the past few months. Resentment is grow- 
ing as the conditions people live in have steadily de- 
teriorated people face a future in which seeking work 
will become even more difficult. Rising prices and the 
increase in general sales tax render meagre wages 
more meagre.” 

The regime itself admits to 76 strikes during the 
first six months of 1984, involving 50,000 workers, 
three times as many strikers as during the corres- 
ponding period in 1983. 

And yet the South African regime goes:on as it 
always did, throwing, when forced to, a sop to the 
people now and then. Like the new constitutional 
dispensations, which on closer scrutiny turn out to 
be no concessions at all. It provides for- a unique 
parliament with three houses divided on racial lines 
— one house for Whites only, another for Coloureds 
and the third for Indians. The Black have no repre- 
sentation because according to the laws they are not 
citizens of South Africa but of the Homelands. 

Very few were fooled by the fraud and the boycott 
of the elections was almost total —- only 18 per cent 


of Coloureds and 15.5 per cent of the Indian voters: 


went to the poll. In fact, the figures are much lower 
for not everyone registered as voters. According to 
one survey, the figures of eligible ‘Coloured voters 
had been underestimated by over 78,000. 

How one wonders, is the South African regime 
able to resist such a mass struggle and why has it 
not crumbled like other colonial powers? The most 
obvious reason is that in South Africa the colonial 
power is in residence, with more stakes in the coun- 
try than any other colonial power ever had. Besides, 
the country is very nearly self-sufficient and posses- 
sed of a strong army. Most important, however, is 
the fact that the system is being continually streng- 
thened by foreign investment and trade. Imperialist 
powers of the world, therefore, have a vested interest 
in maintaining the system: South Africa supplies the 
world not only with a large part of its diamonds 
and gold but an even more precious commodity — 
uranium. Standing as it does on the confluence of 
the Indian and Atlantic oceans, it has an important 
place in the strategic Considerations of imperialism. 

It is here that Rev Huddleston and others in the 
anti-aparthied movement play a vital role in the 
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liberation struggles — by persuading European and 
American governments against investing in South 
Africa, urging the imposition of sanction against 
South Africa and in socially ostracising the regime 
in international circles. 

It is largely due to their efforts that no country 


* dares to openly support the South African regime. In 


its gains can be counted France’s decision to halt 
arms supplies to South Africa, the Federal Republic 


- of Germany closed its consulate in Namibia, and the 


Scandinavian states have taken steps to stop new 
investments in the country. 

But Rev Huddleston told his audience in New 
Delhi that the political will to end the South African 
regime was missing among the big powers. He related 
one meeting he had with the British Prime Minister, 
Margaret Thatcher, asking her to impose sanctions 
against South Africa. . 

“But sanctions don’t work,” the British Prime 
Minister said. “It- is strange that you should think 
so, Madam, when you were the first to cry for sanc- 
tions during the Falklands War,” Rev Huddleston 
replied. . 

Buttressed by, the comforting thought that the big 


- powers will never allow the imposition of sanctions 


against them, the regime grows increasingly daring 


. in its acts. It has violated with imperviousness the 


territorial integrity of neighbouring states which 
escalated in 1975 into a massive invasion of Angola 
in 1975. There have also been repeated South 
African acts of aggression against Zambia, Mozam- 
bique and Botswana. a 

If the political will was there, Rev Huddleston 
felt confident that the apartheid regime would be 
overthrown in no time at all. “I had thought”, said 
72-years-old Huddleston, “‘when we started the 
movement over 25 years ago, that it was a matter of - 
a few years before South Africa gained its freedom. 
But now it seems to me that it will not come in my 
lifetime”. 

“Perhaps it will come in years,” he told an African 
Head of State recently. “‘In that case, don’t forget 
Pil be looking over your shoulder.” (J 


+ 





RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


Take this question for racial discrimination. A 
question which has been before us, before the United 
‘Nations for many, many years. Now, it seems to me 
always that this question can only lead; if not solved, 
to disasters of the first magnitude. ‘The great part of 
the world recognises that and has come to the conclu- 
sion that racial discrimination must be ended, even 
though they have not altogether been able to put an 
end to it. But what are we to say where racial discri- 
mination with all its evils is the official policy of states, 
not something due to human weakness which we try to 
better or remove? Basically that type of thinking can 
never be resolved by half measures, basically that will 
lead to great conflicts than even what are called con- 
flicts due to nationalise upsurges, because they are a 
mixture of both nationalism and other things. 
We have to live together, and we have to live 
together intimately, in contact with each other because 
with all these modern developments, each country is 
the neighbour of another country. No country is far 
away. We live on the threshold of each other’s 

countries and we either live at peace or at war. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, 1961 
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Women » Household and 


. World Around 
K. SARADAMONI 


sey ou have done intense and scholarly research. It is 
impressive. But how does it relate to my life? In what 

way will it help me?” n 

This was a question posed by a non-academic participant 
at the recently held Conference on Women and the House- 
hold at Delhi. The group to which this question was posed 
did not have an immediate answer. 

This Asian Regional Conference held for five days in the 
. last week of January on the beautiful. lawns of the Indian 
Statistical Institute, Delhi Centre, attracted nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty participants from different parts of the world. 
During the five days more than one hundred papers were 
presented and discussed. The broad theme Women and the 
Household was discussed under five sub-themes, structural 
and cultural dimensions of inira-household relationships; 
women and house-based production; structures of produc- 
tion, kinship systems and the household; the State, the 
Household and Women; ‘and lastly Household as the unit of 
Data Collection and Analysis in Research and Surveys. Each 
of the sub-themes had sessions ranging from three to seven. 

One positive feature of the Conference was that it was 
the first major conference focussing on Asian women, and 
meeting on the Asian soil. 
region have a common experience — a colonial phase in their 


Most of the countries of the ` 


not too distant history. Almost all major religions of the 
world, production systems and kinship types are represented 
here. The Asian participants responded to the conference with 
eagerness and enthusiasm. However the fact that the number 
of non-Asian participants was equal to if not exceeded that 
of Asian anticipants was a matter of surprise to many. 

There were reasons for this. First, the Conference was 
sponsored by the Commission on Women of the Inter- 
national Union of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences; 
Research Committee 32 (Women in Society) of the Inter- 
national Sociological Association, and the Indian Asso- 
ciation for Women’s Studies. Members of one or more of 
these could participate in the Conference. The presence of 
non-Asians also should the number of specialists and 
researchers in this region, drawn from other countries. Apart 
from these there is also the important reason the differential 
economic ability of the continents. In fact, without the 
generous help from the funding agencies of Western Europe 
and North America many Asian participants would not 
have reached New Delhi, despite the not-at-all small help 
from Indian Government sources and international agencies 
like the UNICEF. 

The dependence on different sources for funds bighlighted 
another equally important fact. The grants for travel sup- 
port differ between agencies. As such, in a Conference 
where the role of multinationals and the ill-balance in the 
international economic order had to face frequent criticism 
the accommodation for participants including some from the 
developed countries had to vary between five-star hotels and 
poorer “‘institutional” arrangements. The present conference 
for various reasons could not debate on this point. But the 
international economic inequality and its manifestations 
should be a matter of concern for the women’s movement. 

Coming back to the Conference theme, the organising 
secretary, Prof Leela Dube at the very outset, tried to clear 
any misunderstanding that could be had about the theme 
Women and the Household, she said: ‘‘...we assert that the 
Household cannot be treated as a private entity separable 
from the contact in which it is embedded. Just as the 
intimate experiences of life are structured by wider social 
relations, so women’s situation cannot be understood without 
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äg examination of intra-household relationships, their 
dynamics, and their historical, cultural, socio-economic and 
political contexts.” i 

In the subsequent days, a large number of issues were 
discussed around Women, Household and Society. The level 
of discusions was undoubtedly high, by any academic 
standard. Issues like gender and class socialisation, ideology, 
law, concept of work, wage fixation and methodology came 
up for discussion in many sessions of the same or different 
sub-themes, thus underlining the importance of these issues. 

In a broad sense a Household is a place where one or more 
than one person live together and share food from the same 
kitchen. Over the course of time and over different census 
and surveys some changes have taken place in the exact defini- 
tion. They have been guided more by convenience and easy 
identifiability rather than capturing more and more of the 
reality. In this process it is often women who lose out. Those 
of us who have done field work and also have worked with 
census data know that there are many villages, where accord- 
ing to the census, there are no women agricultural labourers, 
whereas many women in the same villages make their living 
by doing one or other of agricultural works. They are worst 
hit when development and welfare programmes are evolved 
and attempted to be meted out, especially with notions ofa 
male bread-winner and ‘‘non-working” or marginally contri- 
buting women in the household. These notions are far from 
the reality in many ways. 

First, there are plenty of households without an adult, 
earning male member. In such households the responsibility 
for providing and maintaining the household, rests on one or 
more than one woman. There is also a significant number of 
households where adult males are present, but either they are 
not working or are not earning sufficient. Besides, a house- 
bold is not composed of a man, woman and children. Domes- 
tic group and family formations and kinship systems which 
have social, economic and symbolic functions are of various 
types. Matrilineal groups where descent is through women, 
and where women have special rights and place did and do 
exist in many parts of Asia. It is without taking these diver- 
sities that a uniform or standard definition, based on the 
experience ofa patrilineal, and that too, of the literate pro- 
pertied elite communities has been evolved. And the recent 
trend is to reach international standardisation. 

Against this background the suggestion that came up in 
more than one session of the Conference namely, the recog- 
nition of diverse household types, becomes important. It was 
agreed that the Household cannot be seen as a static or 
isolated unit; ithas to be seenin context. When trying to 
understand or find solutions to intra-household relations or 
inter-household linkages, this diversity and the cultural socio- 
economic and political as well as the ideological context 
in which these relations and linkages function have also to be 
reckoned with. One clear example to thisis the situation of 
the unorganised sector which is also called home-based pro- 
duction or sometimes putting-out system. Though part-time 
worker and putting out system which ia effect is non-factory 
production, are increasingly becoming part of the world 
capitalist system, they cannot be bracketed as one the world 
over. The exploitative nature of the capitalist system in the 
developed world and the developing countries of Asia, control 
over technological advancement, the levels and layers of 
operation, type of products, levels of skills imparted etc are 
to be necessarily understood if we are to deal with the prob- 
lems of women engaged in home production in Asia and in 
US or Western Europe. 

Violence against women is another example. True, studies 
show that wife-beating is common in many countries of Asia 
aod it cuts across classes. Researchers in Bangladesh said 


that dowry deaths and violence around dowry are on the > 


increase among the Muslim communities there. Though the 
dehumanising effects of the socio-economic processes are 
having their impact on India, Bangladesh and similar coun- 
tries, the consumer culture they unleash, the role played by 
the media in devaluing women through advertisements and 
depicting her as sex object are important aspects of the pro- 
blem; at the same time, the specific cultural context and ideas 
about marriage and the status assigned to a married woman 
are equally to be understood and analysed ifwe want to cut 
at the roots of the malaise. 

Socialisation was also discussed in more than one session, 
in different contexts — in households belonging to different 
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classes and communities — in progressive and conservative 
households and in different periods like the years of indepen- 
dence struggles or national upsurge and times of relative ease. 
In another context, the example of Indian homes which 
impart religious and caste bias and prejudices to children as 
against the national commitment towards secularism, was 
given. 

However the inter-generationa! clashes which are increas- 
ingly becoming commonin many — atleast urban, middle 
class — homes did not receive much attention. Growing 
unemployment, increasing insecurity, fear of an uncertain 
future, ideas about individual freedom, loosening of familial 
bondages, néw exposures and urge to have new experiences 
and the resultant clash of values are some of the reasons for 
the growing tension. 

Unfortunately this is treated as a private affair of the 
Household or home, which conveniently becomes a private 
domain. Women, particularly mothers bear the brunt of the 
situation. Itis all the more unfortunate bécause they are 
trapped in a situation which they neither fully understand, 
nor are able to resolve. It is also a fact that most women on 
such occasions do not get much support from their husbands. 
Perhaps they themselves are helpless. However this is a 
phenomenon which again is part of the social process. 

Another equally important issue which did not get attention 
is the problem of old women. Questions of hardship, female- 
headed households, migration and its impact especially on 
women, both in the country or region of origins as well as of 
destination, came up for discussion. For various reasons | 
including demographic changes improving health care (for 
certain classes) the weakening of traditional kinship systems 
and familial relationships and of course, socio-economic 
compulsions, more and more old people are facing a situation 
where the earlier support from children or near relatives is 
not there. Here also old women and particularly those 
without independent economic ability are the worst sufferers. 
This again is treated as a private affair ignoring the fact that 
it is an essential result of the type of development, and 
culture and ideology it percolates in our societies. 

What should be the answer? Is the answer special homes 
for the old? Will it suit or will it be acceptable to the old 
people, especially women in Asia? Can we not think of a 
situation in which they are saved of loneliness and made to 
feel wanted? In this context we have to remember the strong 
movement against separatist treatment given to senior citizens 
in the US, 

Health, law, education, population policy etc were matters 
of concern at the different sessions of the Conference. Well- 
documented papers showed that while poor women still are 
the main or sometimes sole providers of health within the 
household, they are the most neglected as far as public health 
is concerned. It was also established that health, maternity 
and childcare for the poorer sections are taken care by a 
supportive system functioning among themselves, and that it 
is based on the sacrifice of at least three generations. The 
biggest casualty in the process are children. It was seen that 
the number of poor agricultural labour households in which 
elder children give up schooling to take care of younger ones 
so that they can relieve their mothers to go to work — which 
again is irregular — is significantly high even in Kerala. 
Evidences showed that poverty, illiteracy, ill-health and mal- 
nutrition went together. Each of this is an area in which 
governments have specific programmes and projects. 

To look at women, household and society was not a futile 
exercise. The Conference raised many vital issues. It gene- 
rated enthusiasm, concern and warmth among the parti- 
cipants. How to consolidate the gains of the five days of 
debate was of genuine concern for the organisers. 

Still the question raised at the beginning of this article re- 
mains: How to transmit the research findings and conference 
deliberations to the life of the millions of women who will 
never attend such conferences, who may not even Kear of 
them? At the most they can become topics or objects of 
research. How can the researcher capture their joys and 
sorrows, Struggles, motivations and aspirations, and learn from 
them new methods of data collection and help transform the 
social process into their onward march? That will begin only 
when women’s studies and women’s research become part of 
a women’s movement struggling for a better world and better 
home based on human dignity and mutual bindings between 
women and men, young and old, O 
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factor responsible for the phenomenal growth of the 
Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh in Kerala during this 
period (evidently raising the number of its sakhas 
in this State to well over the number in the whole of 
Uttar Pradesh). Most political parties now find it 
convenient to remain silent on this problem, and 
even give their support to retrogade trade unionism 
(whether of the attimari ‘variety or that associated 
with the State Electricity Board employees); but, 
when the remittances from the Middle East begin to 
shrink and are no longer available to provide arti- 
ficial support to the kind of idlers’ economy that is 
now flourishing in Kerala, they will have to pay a 
high price for their short-sightedness. And that day 
is perhaps not so far off. 

Pending some decisive action in this vital area we 
can only follow up the logic of high, wage-rates 
maintained by such thoughtless political and social 
behaviour. If wage rates are high there has to be 
corresponding mechanisation and, if this is not per- 
mitted, we shall lose at both ends. Moreover, wher- 
ever owners of land function in effect as absentee 
landlords (depending on locally-recruited supervisors 
and wage labourers for the cultivation of the land), 
and therefore refrain from productive use of the 
land under their ownership when wage-rates rises, 
steps have to be taken to make available all such 
land for being put to more efficient use by the actual 
tillers of the soil who do not have to pay high wages 
for their own labour but would be able to enjoy the 
fruits of all the effort they put in for raising produc- 
tivity. 


(Contd. from page 12) 


This requires nothing less than a fresh wave of 


land reform in the State based essentially on the old 
slogan ‘land to the tillers’. But it is not going to be 
easy, for the simple reason that such absentee land- 
lords include in their ranks not only some very rich 
persons with substantial holdings (who do nothing 
to raise productivity of land but evade even such 
legislation_as is there by pretending that they are 
operating film studios or hotels which are exempt 
from such legislation) but also numerous owners of 
small holdings (who are employed elsewhere belong- 
ing very often to highly radical trade union organi- 
sations) and have neither the time nor the incentive 
to put their holdings to productive use. I can place 
ample evidence of the extent of under-utilisation of 
land by both these categories of owners in my imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and also point some related 
sociological cum political insights that can be got by 
closely watching what they do and what they do 
not do. 


One step that can be taken to promote more pro- . 


ductive use of land in the hands of small absentee 
owners would be for the State to lease out such land 
from them on reasonable terms, such as by fixing 
rent at about 30 per cent of the current yield per 
hectare, adjusting such rent upwards in step with 
rise in the price of paddy (so that the owners do not 
suffer as a result of inflation), then letting such land 
to those who are prepared to cultivate it with their 
own labour, and also permitting some flexibility in 

their crop-mix they can adopt such that the land 
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could be used for growing pulses or for vegetable gar- 
dening in areas where such shifts could prove highly 
rewarding from all points of view. (In fact it 1s only 
shift of land into crops for which prices are main- 
tained at very high levels through protection of the 
Indian market, such as rubber and coconut, that 
now calls for prohibitory measures). A new agricul- 
tural cum land policy along these lines wou'd give 
the full benefit of increases in productivity to the 
new class of tiller tenants without giving any legiti- 
mate cause for complaint to the owners of small 
holdings who are now unable to make proper use of 
such land. i 


In the case of the larger holdings, an agricultural 
holdings tax could also be levied such that the 
owners are heavily penalised fiscally if productivity 
of the land is not high enough for them to be able 
to pay the tax out of current income. The lines 
along which this could be done have been worked 
out over a decade ago by the Committee on Taxation 
of Agricultural Wealth and Income. 


However, the main point I wish to make is that 
appropriate measures of the kind I have indicated 
can be drawn up and implemented only if program- 
mes for development of agriculture and allied acti- 
vities, in particular those which do not require project 
planning on a scale that can be effectively done only 
at the State level, are left to be formulated and 
implemented through democratic institutions at the 
level of local governments. I have suggested a three- 
tier structure of loca] government, with appropriate 
political and administrative instruments at the 
district, development block, and village levels, work- 
ing in collaboration with each other and with such 
infra-structural support as they might require from 
the State Government. 


I have pleaded for statutority defined functions, 
powers, sources of finance, and constitutional 
safeguards for such local governments. ‘This is 
particularly important because, just as poli- 
ticians operating at the level of the Central 
Government are reluctant to make any significant 
devolution of powers in favour of those.at the State 
level, politicians at the State level (with the active 
support and connivance of administrators) discourage 
all efforts at genuine decentralisation to the district, 
block and village levels. The demand for decentrali- 
sation has therefore to be organised and pressed 
from below if progress is to be made in this direc- 
tion; and that really is where the Sastra Sahitya 
Parishad and other such organisations need to play 
a major role. The ruling party at the Centre has now 
the majority required for making the kind of consti- 
tutional amendments required, but that will remain 
a formal and empty gesture unless it is supported 
from below by enlightened organisations with a 
scientific approach to social and economic problems 
and uncorrupted by petty political interests that now 
seem to rule all organised parties. 


In this connection, I think it also important that 
we build up rapidly a non-official monitoring system 
at the local level, within development blocks and 
even within each village, to ensure that money 
earmarked for local development is properly utilised. 
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As I mentioned earlier, a sum of Rs 14 to 2 crores 
is now being spent annually within each Develop- 
ment Block through funds made available by the 
Central and State Governments and various financial 
institutions (particularly the nationalised banks). I am 
not sure whether even one-third of these funds is 
being effectively used now, since they are being 
distributed by a multiplicity of departments and 
agencies that function almost independently of each 
other and each of which has interests of their own 
(on a patron-client basis) which ensure considerable 
leakages all along the line. These leakages can be 
largely stopped if there is effective vigilance at the 
local level. 

I have also in mind anew kind of development 
journalism at the rural level, with highly-motivated 
and intelligent young men and women serving as 
reporters from each development block. This can be 
organised relatively easily with the support of an 
organisation like the Sastra Sahitya Parishad, since 
the required training for the reporters can be also 
organised. with the help.of personnel now available 
in institutions funded by the Department of Science 
and Technology of the State Government (such as 
the Centre for Development Studies, the Centre for 
Water Resources, Development and Management, 
the Forest Research Institute, and the Centre for 
Earth Sciences Studies). The kind of investigative 
journalism that has to be developed for this purpose 
has to be of a highly informed and scrupulous 
nature, and not of the key-hole type that has be- 
come fashionable in the Indian journalistic world. 
This means that the reporters must be selected from 
a different social background; they need not be very 
highly educated in terms of the conventional criteria, 
as that is usually a handicap for the exercise of 
inherited virtues, but they must above all be part of 
the rural society and dedicated to its progress. I 
have discussed this matter with a number of other 
friends interested in this kind of venture, and now 
feel sufficiently encouraged to be willing to take the 


Yash Pal (from page 10) 


about the significance of this programme for our 
march towards the next century. 

The programme is technically challenging, this 
nobody would deny. In practically anything we do 
in space our technology has to be at par with the 
-best. Yes, we buy things and components. But 
we also do a lot ourselves. If we can handle satel- 
lites, rockets, communications, telemetery, struc- 
tures, materials, etc. we certainly should be able to 
do a lot for run of the mill industry. Any moderni- 

zation of industry we think of can involve only a 

subset of the kind of ‘techniques and expertise we 

develop in a space programme. | 

. Our space programme has had foreign collabora- 

tions. But each collaboration is to a purpose. 

What has been once learnt has been built upon and 

improved, without resorting to a reimport. 

First preference is given to indigenous development, 
but if the mission is at stake a parallel import option 
of subsystems is maintained. Finally if the import 
becomes necessary, the indigeneous development is 
riot far behind, and is often used in a backup mode. 

The management system developed for the space 
programme offers challenges, room to accomplish, 
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initiative in organising such a cadre of rural develop- 
ment journalists and an appropriate infra-structure 
that could make such journalism an effective instru- 
ment in the planning and execution of development 
programmes in the State. 

I have confined myself largely to what needs to be 
done through organised non-official effort for pro- 
moting decentralisation of development in rural 
areas. There is much that can and needs to be done 
also in the urban areas. -One has only to watch the 
callous manner in which the owners, drivers and 
occupiers of mechanised vehicles treat precious 
human lives on the roads of Kerala; how discri- 
minatingly the traffic police choose their victims and 
their favourites; and how all this is blatantly acquies- 
ced in, encouraged and even defended by the leaders 
of the State. The contrast between even Tamil Nadu 
and Kerala is striking in this regard. In Tamil 
Nadu, all Ministers of the State Government seem 
to be content with ordinary Indian cars, and traffic 
is generally well controlled; while here in Kerala 
the relative status of the Ministers seems to depend 
in their own eyes on the size and splendour of their 
imported cars, not to mention the speed dt which 
they are driven, and others try their best to follow 
the example set by them. The resulting casualties 
on the road are not even being reported correctly, 
particularly when ministers are involved. If we be- 
lieve in basic human values, why is it that we do not 
organise ourselves to confront this display of 
vulgarity and social indifferene? For human resources 
are our most valuable natural resource and nothing 
reflects more the character and the values of a society 
as the manner in which it organises the movement 
of human beings and of machines on its public 
roads. Here again there is much for the Sastra 
Sahitya Parishad to do. There are many such issues 
that can be added to the list, but it is better to keep 
it short so that we take concrete measures to deal 
with them one by one instead of trying to tackle 
them all together. C] 





and is result-oriented. 

There is frequent redeployment and regrouping of 
people and every year the whole budget is looked at a- 
new, without concern for plan and non-plan divisions. 

Even in the midst of nuts and bolts engineering 
and high technology, a sociological motivation 
pervades the programme. Technology is challeng- 
ing, and fun, but -people are not just technology- 
happy—certainly not the top management. Vikram 
and Satish, both were socially concerned scientists 
first—space technologists second. 

We need to open out the culture and the expertise 
developed in doing missions such as those in space 
and begin to diffuse these in other sectors of our 
economy. We have to similarly convert our socio- 
economic tasks into missions — including their 
component science and technology missions. It has 
been shown that much can be achieved that way. 

If we look only for gadgets and one time inputs 
of modernity from abroad, without engaging in an 
equal measure of innovation ourselves, we will end 
up only with a transient, sterile modernity. 

We must not look forward to becoming just pale 
„versions of the industrialised West. That is not the 
destiny of a country such as India. We have to bė 
modern in our terms. [] - 





Every society tries to find an equilibrium. Sometimes this is through 
conflict, sometimes by deliberate or unconscious attempt to achieve harmony. 
A primitive society which does not change much, lives ina rut, and thus has 
an equilibrium at a low level. A dynamic society produces tensions in the 
t individual as well as in the community. If this is true, then the presen 
$ tensions in the world indicate a tremendous dynamism, a striving for a new _ 
* equilibrium and a new dimension in human existence. That should hearten us a 
$. if there was notan ever present fear that the weapons éof the nuclear age 


$ i might annihilate mankind. 
$ 


! i Jawaharlal Nehru, 1959 
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The multifaceted Caparo Group, 
known for its involvement in industry 
and trade, has now planted its roots 
firmly in the agricultural sector. 


Our tea estates, situated in the middle 
of Assam’s rich quality tea belt, cover 

approximately 10,000 hectares and 
produce about 18 million kgs of teu. 
annually. And we’re extending new 
areas under best quality clones, 
fertilising through fresh ideas, a 
traditional business. 


Assam 
Empire Plantations (India) Limited 


Singlo (India) Tea Company Limited — 
Apeejay House, 15 Park Street, Calcutta 700 016 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 
Opposition : Creeping Paralysis ? 
N the four months since Indira Gandhi’s tion of the Congress-I sweeping the 


| -£ assassination on October 31, the country 
has gone through two rounds of elec- 
| tioneering — the first for the Lok Sabha 


Assembly poll is the debility of the 
Opposition parties which has, if anything, 
become worse in the last two months. 


in December, and now, just about to con- 
clude, the second for eleven State Assem- 
blies — a record without precedent for 
any -parliamentary democracy. With all 
the tension, occasional bouts of violence 
and display of muscle power at places, the 
completion of the poll process without any 
breakdown is a testimony to the maturity 
of the Indian voter as also to the enduring 
quality of the Indian State. 

The possibility of the Congress-I repeat- 
ing in this Assembly poll what it could 
achieve in the Lok Sabha election — a 
record-breaking victory — is being widely 
talked about, despite the fact that unlike 
the December poll in which the over- 
riding issue was the concern for the unity 

‘and security of the country, the Assembly 
poll campaign is expected to focus burning 
local and regional problems apart from 
the performance record of the State Minis- 
tries which are certainly not all above the 
mark. The basic reason for this expecta- 


Those who had expected that the 
trouncing in the Lok Sabha would have a 
chastening effect upon the Opposition so 
that it could brace up for a better show 
this time, have been sorely disappointed. 
The demoralisation that overpowered the 
Opposition parties on the morrow of the 
Lok Sabha election has ‘made further 
inroads into their ranks and leadership; 
and a sizable number of their followers 
have started questioning the very reason 
for their existence, the validity of their 
political relevance. The fact that there has 
been no bitter polemics or angry split 
within any of the parties in the Opposition 
is a sign neither of their health nor of the 
competence or capacity of their leaderships 
for honest self-introspection. Most of them 
gave the impression of having been in a 
state of daze following the humiliating 
experience of near-oblivion even in areas 
long claimed to be their respective strong- 
holds. A state of being benumbed after 
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the cyclone. 

The pattern of electioneering for the Assembly 
oll during the last one month has brought into 
harp relief the bankruptcy of the Opposition 
politics. Nota single party in the Opposition has 
been able to place before the electorate a cogent 
case of what its candidates, if elected, propose to 
do as members of the Assembly. The one and only 
theme they picked up is to attack the Congress-I or 
try to refute whatever Rajiv Gandhi said about 
them or against them. While refutation of the 
opponent’s poll polemics is part of the election 
game, the more important is the need to present 
what a candidate or his party stands for in the 
specific situation in the country and in the State or 
the region concerned. 

The inanity of the Opposition position could be 
seen in its non-stop monotone about the danger of 
one-party rule. The voter with all his sincerity may 
legitimately ask, if one-party preponderance is such 
a bad thing, what’s the record of each and every 
party? The stark, naked truth is that every Opposi- 
tion party has lost credibility as it has divested 
itself of commitment to principles or capacity and 
competence to outmatch the Congress-I. Barring 
Telugu Desam which wears the mantle of martyrdom 
gifted to it last year: by the Cougress-I folly of dis- 
missing NTR, all the Opposition parties — Left, 
Right and Centre — are today in the same boat of 
irrelevance. 

BJP seems to be caught in its toils with its never- 
to-end inner tension, if not conflict, with RSS. The 
Janata presents the unique spectacle of fragmented 
pieces still claiming its freak ancestry of 1977. The 
Congress-S is like a dispossessed zemindar with 
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' General Zia’s Misadventure 


ANALYST 


nothing left except his worn-out sherwani. DMKP 
shrunk largely to its UP estate looks like a pen- 
sioners club. And the two Communist Parties 
worried over the future of their only bastion in West 
Bengal, have resumed their ugly squabbles, placing 
themselves under the tutelage of NTR, with only 
blurred memory of the majestic Telengana days. 

With what can they attract the voter? Neither the 
promise of immediate gains nor the inspiring vista of 
an alluring future. Even the campaign speeches 
and literature by these parties fail to lift the spirits. 
Such is the sorry state of the Opposition camp. 
Even their demagogy has lost its fire. Sharad Pawar 
in Maharashtra pins his hopes on a ramshackle front 
or alliance (or whatever you like to call it) which 
extends from the Janata to BJP and on to Shiv Sena. 
Biju Patnaik in Orissa promises to dedicate the rest 
of his life for the land of the Mahanadi, but then, 
Biju’s promises last like morning dews, if not the 
desert mirage. George Fernandes denies ever having 
met Khalistunis in a London gurdwara, but George’s 
denials are not expected to carry conviction. And 
the irrepressible Raj Narain marches to Bharatpur 
to avenge the Maharajah’s slain brother by inciting 
more violence in which others lose their lives. 

What Rajiv Gandhi has to bother about is not 
the Opposition’s pathetic fulminations but the 
displaced and disgruntled within his own party, 
many of whom have long acquired the expertise of 
toppling their own party candidates from within. 
Will the new winds of change sweep away . the 
cobwebs and cockroaches that creep into the holes 
and corners of his party? The ballot box alone 
will show. 


February 27 N. C. 


consolidate his military regime, 
eight years after the coup by 
which he had overthrown a law- 
fully constituted elected govern- 
ment and had promised election 
in 90 days. But the results of this 
sham election have shown that 
the popular base of Zia’s military 
regime has become narrower 
today than what it was in 1977 
when he ousted Bhutto. At that 


o General Zia-ul-Haq of Pakis- 

tan has held his “election” 
exercise to satisfy those among 
his sponsors in the West who are 
sticklers to democratic rituals. 
But it is difficult to fiad in the 
galaxy of muitary dictators the 
world over trying to put on a 
democratic garb whose record 
can beat that of General Zia in 
making a total fraud of a general 
election which took place on 
February 25. Political parties 
were debarred from contesting; 
leaders and active cadres were 
mostly put behind bars or detain- 
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ed; mass media totally muzzled 
and no dissent could be voiced. 
Even a cultural show to pay 
homage to the late Faiz Ahmed 
Faiz was banned in Lahore lest 
the recital of any of the post’s 
writings might stir restless feelings 
in the audience. On top of it 
all, the legislatures will have little 
powers — just a revised version 
of the effete Majlis-i-Shoora. 
Obviously General Zia sought 
at least the fig leaf of legitimacy 
for his naked martial law dicta- 
torship. And through that show 
of legitimacy he had hoped to 


time the military junta could 
count upon the support of the 
fanatic Jamaat-i-Islami, which 
was then not an inconsiderable 
force. In this phoney election, 
where official claim itself did not 
go beyond 33 per cent of the 
electorate having cast the vote 
~~ the Opposition puts it at less 
than 20 per cent — the Jamaat- 
i-[slami has made a poor show 
having failed to win even 10 seats 
out of the 61 it contested — a 
debacle no doubt for the funda- 
mentalist “Islamisation’”’ school. 
The most spectacular of course 


is the ignominious defeat of as 
many as six Ministers of General 
Zia’s yes-men Cabinet, of which 
only two could win the poll and 
two others managed to return 
uncontested. While detailed 
results are yet to come at the 
time of writing this commentary, 
a notable defeat was. that of the 
retired General Farman Ali (who 
‘had earned the nickname of 
“butcher” during Bangladesh 
Liberation 1971) acknowledged 
‘as one of General Zia’s trusted 
‘ideologues.’Even with the boycott 
of this farcical poll by MRD, 
General Zia will not feel comfort- 
able with the presence in Paki- 
stan’s truncated parliament of 
Air Marshal Noor Khan, and of 
` General Abdul Majid Khan who 
had been passed over in 1976, for 
- the post of the army chief by 
Bhutto, in favour of General Zia, 
who betrayed him the very next 
year and executed him two years 
later. 

Benazir Bhutto now acting in 


' disgrace of the 


exile as the President of PPP has 
aptly described Zia’s much-pub- 
licised exercise as “‘selection’’ and 
not an election. But with the 
setback now 
staring him inthe face, General 
Zia, instead of having invested 
himself with any legitimacy, has 
demonstrated to the people of 
Pakistan and to the world that 
his regime is really without a 
mass base within his own country 
and, that he is just an American 
puppet propped up by the Penta- 


‘gon. In this sense, the results of 


this “election”? may turn out to 
be a matter of serious concern for 
Washington that  Pakistan’s 
military rajisas fragile as what 
the glittering Shahanshah’s regime 
turned out to be before'its col- 
lapse. The American arms seem 
to have aremarkable quality of 


. divesting their beneficiaries of 


support among their own people. 

Zias electoral misadventure 
has certainly a lesson for our 
country. A martial law regime, 


finding itself denuded of a base 
at home, is ‘prone to refurbish its 
image by military adventurism. 
Since even General Zia is aware 
of the superiority of the Soviet 
forces in Afghanistan, it would 
be but natural for him to turn 
east and have a desperate mini- 
blitz on ‘the Indian frontier. 
Alternatively he may suddenly 
turn a super dove towards India 
hoping to boost his sagging posi- 
tion at home by pulling off a 
no war pact with India — a 
move which is bound to lift the 
morale in India of those who 
nowadays flaunt on their lapel 
their “I Love Zia” badge or 
ponderously pontificate that ‘‘Zia 
is our best bet”. For the deci- 
sion-makers in the South Block, 
the best bet has always to be the 
people of Pakistan and it is none 
of our business to stretch a help- 
ing hand to the dictator who 
seems doomed to be drowned in 
the sea of blood and anger of his 
own people. (February 20 
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The Akali Who’s Who 


SATYAPAL DANG 


AtMost all political parties as 
well as the Government of 
India recognise that there are 
moderates as well as extremists 
amongst the leaders of the Akali 
Party. Itis also accepted that it 
will not be in national interest 
to ignore this fact. Since the 
Punjab problem has become a 
national issue, many from outside 
Punjab have been wanting to 
have fuller pictures of the top 
Akali leaders. This article is an 
attempt to help such friends at 
least to some extent. 

Parkash Singh Badal: Soft- 
spoken, twice Chief Minister of 
Punjab, a big landlord owning 
land not only in Punjab but also 
in some of the neighbouring 
States; also a transporter whose 
vehicles run not only in Punjab 
but also to some places in 
Haryana. According to some, 
he also owns benami a good deal 
of landed property in New Delhi. 

‘Undoubtedly a moderate; least 
communal of all Akali leaders at 
the top-most level. Not long ago 
had the biggest mass base of all 
the Akali leaders; commanded 
respect of considerable sections of 
Hindus in the State. 

When during his Chief 
Ministership (1977-80) the ex- 
tremists from outside as well as 
inside the Akali Party demanded 
aban on the scriptures of the 
Nirankaris, he did not yield. At 


the same time he did not oppose . 


the demand frontally. 

Two Akali leaders opposed to 
him submitted to the ‘Head 
Priests a memorandum against 
him alleging corruption etc. He 
was summoned to appear before 
the Akal Takht. Ina statement 
to the press, he said that he could 
appear only as a Sikh, but not as 
the Chief Minister because as 
Chief Minister he was bound by 
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the secular Constitution of India. 
Within a couple of days, he gave 
up this position. On a subsequent 
occasion, he himself became a 
party in the matter of seeking 
arbitration of the Head Priests to 
resolve the differences within the 
Akali Party regarding distribu- 
tion of seats for elections to 
legislatures. 


He has never supported the 
demand for Khalistan. Quite 
often he opposed it openly though 
on some occasions might have 
chosen to remain silent. He was 
a party to the resolution declar- 
ing that the Sikhs constituted a 
separate nation. 


Of the top Akali leaders he did 
not goto Chowk Mehta when 
Bhindranwala was to court 
arrest. Again, he did not go to 
Ferozepore to welcome him 
on being released from the 
Central Jail there. In fact, he 
and Bhindranwala were not on 
talking terms and Bhindranwala 
had indulged in a lot of character 
assassination of Badal making 
an issue even of the marriage of 
Badal’s daughter to the son ofa 
Congress leader. Badal was known 
to be on Bhindranwala’s Hit 
List. 


Badal never made the false 
statement (which many 
Akali leaders did make) that no 
arms were being collected inside 
the Golden Temple, that no 


terrorists were being trained there, 


etc. He was reported to have 
advised Sant Longowal not to 
make such patently wrong state- 
ments but to maintain silence on 
the issue. ; 


Why did Badal himself choose 
tobe silent instead of speaking 
out the reality and opposing it? 
Some say: out of fear of isolation 
as well as of physical liquidation. 


other -~ 


Others say: Badal too wanted the 
activities of the terrorists to act 
as a pressure on the Government 
of India. Still others believe that 
all these factors operated 
together. 


Immediately after the Opera- 
tion Blue Star Badal issued a 
highly inflammatory statement 
to the press. Not a few con- 
sidered it to be unlike Badal. 
Some believed that he did ‘so 
because he wanted to be arrested. 
(Actually, after the statement he 
was immediately arrested). 


Badal has always been at 
loggerheads with Tohra. He has 
always been keen to oust him 
from the Presidentship of the 
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Committee (SGPC). At the last 
moment, however, he would 
invariably give up the battle. 
Only at the time of the latest 
SGPC election held only a few 
weeks ago he gave the green 
signal to his supporters outside 
the jail to fight it out. Atma Singh 
contested against Tohra but lost 
by a narrow margin reflecting the 
weakened position of Badal — 
weakened by his refusal or failure 
to fight extremism frontally. 


Gurcharan Singh Tohra: Besides 
being one of the three topmost 
Akali leaders has been the Presi- 
dent of SGPC for many years. 


Undoubtedly an extremist, he 
managed for long to have an 
image of a “progressive”. For 
long he was said to be close to 
CPI-M leader Harkishan Singh 
Surjeet who was widely reported 
to have written Tohra’s speech 
at the Ludhiana Convention of 
the Akali Dal held in 1978 which 
adopted the Second (Ludhiana) 
version of the Anandpur Sahib 
Resolution. (This .version was an 
attempt to make the Resolution 
presentable to others). Tohra’s 
opponents inside the Akali Party 
sought to hit him by falsely alleg- 
ing that he was a card-holder of 
CPI-M 

Some years ago when abroad, 
he (and another Akali leader 
Sukhjinder Singh) happened to 
meet (late) Navtej Singh, the . 


` then editor of Preet Lari and a 


son of Gurbux Singh, doyen of 
Punjab literature. They frankly 


told Navtej: “Khalistan is bound 
to’come. We will work for it 
when Indira Gandhi is no mofe, 
because then nobody can hold 
the country together.” 

As SGPC President, it is Tohra 
who permitted Bhindranwala 
first to live in Guru Nanak’ Niwas 
and then in the Akal Takht. At 
an early stage, Singh Sahib Giani 
Kirpal Singh banned anybody 
going to Akal Takht with arms. 
This affected Bhindranwala and 
his guards. Giani Kirpal Singh 

was made to retreat by Tohra. 

Notwithstanding all this, it was 
widely believed that Tohra was 

: willing to settle with the Centre 
in his bid to become the Chief 
Minister. It is even said that a 
settlement was reached but it did 
not come off because Bhindran- 
wala did not agree. 

Sant Harchand Singh Longowal: 
He became President of the Akali 
Dal with Badal’s help. Many 
believed that he was Badal’s man. 
Others had their doubts. At a 
later stage, some supporters of 
Bhindranwala openly alleged that 
he had beenall alonga Tohra 
man but had manoeuvered to get 
Badal’s support to become Presi- 
dent. [n any case soon it became 
clear that he was not dittoing 
the Badal line. In „private, Badal 
bitterly complained to some of 
his friends that Santji first would 
agree with him but would then 
act differently. Longowal did not 
accept Badal’s advice, not to 
issue certificates about there 
being no arms etc. inside the 
Golden Temple. Longowal issued 
such false certificates repeatedly. 
KOnce he explained his refusal to 
condemn Bhindranwala by say- 
ng: “Why should I condemn 
"iim? He is our dang (a stick) 
tor the}Government.”’ And he com- 
ained that his name too was like 
y to'be included'in the Hit List. 

In the latest election for the 
‘residentship of SGPC, Longowal 
rom within the jail fully sup- 
sorted Tohra against Atma Singh. 
“he Head Priests too did all they 

ould for Tohra’s victory. 

Sometime back, Jagjit Singh 

vhauhan released to the press a 
stter written to him by Longo- 
wal long long ago. In this, Longo- 
‘al had forecast the establish- 
rent of Khalistan towards the 
ad of the century. This has not 
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been contradicted. However, on 
more than one occasion Longo- 
wal has opposed Khalistan and 
supported national unity and 
integrity. 

Many believe that he is not an 
extremist butis a vacillator and 
also has been trying to utilize 
Badal-Tohra differences to 
become the sole leader of the 
Akali Dal. This is also the view 
of the writer of this article. 

This much about the top trio. 
Now some others. 

Balwant Singh: An ex-govern- 
ment officer, an ex-Congressman; 
a former Finance Minister 
(Akali). Besides being a land- 
owner, he has big industrial in- 
terests in and out of Punjab as 
well as outside India. Has links 
with some foreign big business 
too. He has often complained in 
private that though he deserves 
most, he cannot be an (Akali) 
Chief Minister because he is not 
a Jat by caste. 


A moderate and was for long 
reported to be a loyal member of 
the Badal group. His house was 
attacked by extremists. He had 
a narrow escape. It may be acci- 
dental but thereafter a change in 
his attitudes was noted by some 
observers. After the second killing 
of Hindu passengers of a bus 
towards the end of 1983, Badal 
was for a resolution by the Akali 
Legislature Party recommending 
the withdrawal of the Dharam 
Yud Akali Morcha. This whole- 
some move was sabotaged by 
Balwant Singh. 

In a seminar held after the 
Operation Blue Star, he asserted 
that till a settlement was arrived 
at, killings etc in Punjab would 
goon. In the recent election for 
the SGPC President, Balwant had 
supported Tohra~maybe be- 
cause of acute rivalry with Atma 
Singh. In any case, another 
change in his attitudes—a change 
for the better—can now be 
noted.. In a press conference 
held on January 24, 1985, Bal- 
want Singh contradicted Akali 
Dal ad hoc convener Surjan 
Singh Thekadar and SGPC acting 
President Lalpura when they said 
that the Anandpur Sahib resolu- 
tion adopted in 1973 was the real 
document the party would like to 
stand by. Balwant Singh inter- 
jected to say that the latest ver- 
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sion of the Anandpur Sahib reso- 
lution amended and adopted at 
the party’s All-India Conference 
at Ludhiana in 1978 was now the 
final document. 

Surjeet Singh Barnala: An ad- 
vocate by profession, soft-spoken 
with the reputation of a gentle- 
man. A former Education Minis- 
ter and the Akali nominee in the 
Janata Government (1977-78), be 
is considered a moderate, bas 
been taking a moderate position 
though maintaining silence on 
some crucial questions; said to be 
close to Longowal. 

Sukhjinder Singh: A former 
Police Officer. In the faction- 
ridden Police Department of the 
Punjab Government, he prepared 
and submitted a report against a 
senior officer “‘proving his cor- 
ruption”. A report was prepar- 
ed’ against him. He was shown 
the same and was asked to resign 
or face a charge-sheet. It 13s said 
that it was because of this that he 
resigned. Some also allege that 
before becoming an Akali, he had 
tried for a Congress ticket for the 
Punjab Assembly. Was Edu- 
cation Minister in the second 
Ministry headed by Badal. 
Visited Yogi Harbhajan Singh 
(an American Sikh leader) in 
USA when he was still a Minis- 
ter. Later on, had to resign be- 
cause of acute differences with 
Chief Minister Badal. Some 
allege that he had close contacts 
with the Congress Chief Minis- 
ter Darbara Singh. An open 
protagonist of Khalistan. 

Like Balwant Singh and 
Barnala he too was at one time a 
member of Akali Dal’s negotia- 
ting team. 

Moral: There are moderates in 
the Akali leadership but they will 
act as consistent moderates only 
under mass pressure. [7] 
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David Lange and ANZUS 


RANJAN GUPTA 


T®£ placid waters of the south 
Pacific will never be the same 
again. Not many at the Summit 
of the Six in New Delhi recently 
could have thought that its 
Declaration would be put into 
practical effect so soon after it 
had been made. But David 
Lange, New Zealand’s most 
famous Prime Minister is a man 
of his word. 

Lange had pledged his sup- 
port to the Conference on Disar- 
mament and stood up to his prin- 
ciples taking the American bull 
by its horns. David Lange has 
made the mighty American 
nuclear armada,turn away from 
his peaceful shores and made 
Washington eat the humble pie. 

It had become a battle of wits 
between Wellington and Washing- 
ton when New Zealand, though 
a member of the Australia, New 
Zealand, United States alliance 
(ANZUS) refused to let American 
ships call at New Zealand ports 
unless they declared they were 
not carrying nuclear weapons. 
The Americans refused to give 
any such undertaking. 

The point of brinkmanship 
reached the edge of the ledge 
when naval exercises code named 
“Sea Eagle” were announced. 
Either New Zealand permit the 
ships or withdraw from ANZUS 
was the message from Washing- 
ton. There was also a clear hint 
that the United States and 
Australia would continue to 
cooperate and New Zealand 
would be the little odd man out. 
After all ANZUS without New 
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Zealand would really not make 
much difference even phone- 
tically. 

But few had anticipated 
the political skills of David 
Lange. Along with the threat to 
“expel”? New Zealand as it were 
from ANZUS, there was talk of 
the United States removing the 
special trade benefits on New 
Zealand butter, beef and lamb. 
Hit them where it hurts most — 
seemed to be the US attitude. 
And it did not seem to matter 
much to the Americans if they 
were hitting below the belt. 


The US was counting on 
Australian support in getting 
New Zealand to toe the line. In 
fact they expected the Australian 
Prime Minister Hawke to do the 
dirty work for them. Hawke 
whose name could easily have 
been Dove was prepared to 
pressurize David Lange but his 
own tail, as it were stung him. 
The Labour Party of Australia 
revolted at the idea of bringing 
any pressure on New Zealand. 
They were also up in arms 
against Hawke agreeing to an 
American request to use Sydney 
as a base to monitor tests of the 
new generation of MX nuclear 
missiles. Faced with a revolt by 
his own party which could well 
have cost him his job Hawke 
backed off. 

Far from getting Lange to 
climb down on the nuclear wea- 
ponry question the Left wing of 
the ruling Australian Labour 
Party sent a message to the New 
Zealand Prime Minister. The 
message said: “This message of 
solidarity and support for tke 
strong stance made by you and 
members of your New Zealand 
Labour Party on visits by US 
nuclear armed vessels comes to 
you from the Federal Labour 


Party of Australia’. The message 


was signed by 24 members who 
also wanted the ANZUS to be 
renegotiated. It was felt if 
two of the three signatories of 
ANZUS adopted a hard anti- 
nuclear policy line the United 
States would be forced to recon- 
sider its position. With the boot 
on the other foot, it was the US 
now which was the odd man 
out. 

Yet what the Americans can- 
not understand is that David 
Lange is not anti-American but 
anti-nuclear weapons. As the 
New Zealand Prime Minister 
told the US Ambassador in 
Wellington, his country’s policy 
was to remain within ANZUS. 
“We are notin an anti-ANZUS 
posture and we have engaged in 
land and air exercises under 
ANZUS and have already com- 
mitted the Navy to the Sea Eagle 
exercises” but he reiterated that 
New Zealand would not allow 
any nuclear powered or nuclear 
armed ships to come to its parts. 

Of course President Reagan 
seems incapable of understanding 
such sophisticated thinking. 
Everything for him has to be 
black-or-white. He finds Lange 
soft towards Socialists—not anti- 
Soviet enough—and just cannot 
understand why New Zealand 
cannot share his hysteria about a 
Soviet threat. But as Lange 
pointed out, Reagan was “med- 
dling with democracy.” 

The Americans will have to 
learn to live with countries like 
New Zealand, Australia and 
Greece who cannot see every- 
thing in simplistic Soviet threat 
terms. This does not mean they 
are pro-Soviet. It means that 
they will evaluate issues accord- 
ing to their own experience anda 
needs. The American line of 
“they are either with us or 
against us’ is naive, reflects» 
a lack of indepth thinking which 
cannot understand a nation’s 
culture and shows up the dicta- 
torial element in Washington’: 
anti-Soviet thinking. 

Apart from a revolt withir 
Australian Labour Party ove 
Lange, the New Zealand Prime- 
Minister faces hostility by New 
Zealand and Australian Conser 
vatives. Leading them is Queens 


land’s arch conservative Premier 
Sir Joh Bjelke ‘Peterson whose 
Northern: Australian state has the 
worst record of dealing with 
orginal Australians and immig- 
' rants. Peterson who belongs to 
the Opposition Conservative 
‘Party and by average Australian 
estimates runs his State like a 
modern-day Hitler brought ina 
' comical dimension to the whole 
affair when he said his State 
` would ban New Zealand choco- 
lates. Lange responded by say- 
ing Queensland would not be 
able to sell its sugar in New 
‘Zealand, a ban that would hurt 
Queensland more than a ban on 
chocolates would hurt New 
Zealand. Hundreds of acres of 
tropical Queensland is under 
sugar-cane. 

Australians who have always 
sniggered at New Zealand are 
taken aback by Lange’s deter- 
mination and the international 
limelight that is on him. 
Some newSpapers have called 
New Zealand “Prussia of the 
Pacific’ because of the support 
New Zealand has extended to 
Britain and the United States in 
past conflicts. Many are en- 
vious ‘of the nomination that 
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David Lange has got for the 
Nobel Peace Prize.’ For once it 
is not Australia that is eclipsing 
New Zealand but New Zealand 
which is overshadowing Australia, 
or more accurately, it is the per- 
sonality of New Zealand’s young 
courageous Prime Minister that 
is making the world take notice 
of a long forgotten corner of the 
world. 

If anyone deserves the crown 
of peace it is David Lange. No 
one has staked his office and 
country for a principle as he has. 


Wat sort of personality is this 
David Lange? 

“BIG BEE LANGE HAPPY 
IN SMALL HIVE” proclaims 
of a banner headline. The refe- 
rence is to New Zealand Prime 
Minister Lange in his office in 
New Zealand’s Parliament build- 
ing, shaped somewhat like a 
beehive. 

Needless to say the headline 
was in an Australian newspaper. 
Now Australians always superci- 
lious about the New Zealanders, 
suddenly find a leader looming 
large over them. And thereby 
hangs a tale. 





The Australians have always 
had an uneasy feeling about 
Americans but never had the 
gutty courage to do anything. 
For a while illuminating the dull 
political stage of Australia was 
Gough Whitlam the Labour Party 
Prime Minister. But the Austra- 
lians sacrificed him as an offering 
to appease goddess America. 

David Lange’s rise from a 
Labour Party backbencher to his 
country’s greatest Prime Minister 
is a modern day fairy tale. As his 
biographer Vernon Wright des- 
cribes that fateful night in 1977 
when from an unknown politican 
Lange’ came direct in line of suc- 
cessidn to become Prime Minister: 
“On the selection night David 
was the last of the 16 candidates 
to speak...Party President Arthur 
Faulkner introduced him with the 
words: “Now we come to the 
person who has the longest wait 
for the evening’ to which David 
replied quickly, ‘And with due 
respect, the greatest weight too, 
I think’ (a reference to his fat 
body). The meeting roared with 
laughter. Mike Moore who until 
that moment had been the clear 
favourite to win the seat nudged 

(Contd. on page 29) 
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Bureaucracy — Socialising and Security 


JOHN LALL 


[RRELEVANT though ICS traditions have become in 

the present situation, there is one which our suc- 
cessors might advisedly revive. This applies to con- 
tacts with businessmen: Meet them if you must, but 
only in your office. : 

The British themselves had a way of getting round 
this convention. Cosy little chats in station clubs or 
the more imposing smoking rooms’ of the Bengal 
Club in Calcutta, Gymkhana Club in Lahore and 
CCI in Bombay. They went out riding together, 
knocked a polo ball about or followed a ridiculous 
little pimpled rubber ball across acres and acres of 
lush fairways until the damn thing dropped into a 
tiny hole in which you couldn’t even catch your foot 
if you tried. These were the occasion for exchange 
of a few telling words about Bolshy jute labour, 
prices at the last tea auctions and the power genera- 
tion plant just imported to be put up in some remote 
up-country station. It was all part of the imperial 
conspiracy. It was good for the Raj and absolutely 
vital for the trading barons of Clive Street and their 
principals in the City of London. 

All that has changed. The bottom has been knock- 

ed out of the all-embracing British connection. 
Our biggest trading partner is the United States, and 
we have a checquer board of economic interests all 
over the world. The State Trading Corporation has 
become a giant on its own, with bilateral and even 
third-country dealings. And in India itself industrial 
‘and trading houses have sprung up to an extent 
undreamt of in the days of the Burra Sahibs. Would 
- it be good for public relations, would it be good for 
government itself if its servants cut themselves off 
socially? What would happen to those easy exchanges 
at business lunches and the even more relaxed atmos- 
phere of dinners in private suites at five-star hotels 
with whisky flowing, rounded off with liquors and the 
rich, drugging smoke of havana cigars? It is not as if 
Government itself has frowned on expense accounts. 
After all such entertainment is perfectly legitimate; it 
is implied in business operations. It would be futile 
not to play along. For its part the public sector is 
equally alive to the opportunities created by socialis- 
ing, and indulges avidly. 


The mere recital of the arguments exposes them. 


as wholly specious. What is wanted is a blanket ban 
on socialising and on conducting business of any 
kind outside the responsible atmosphere of a Govern- 
ment office. Work would not suffer one jot; there 
would be a positive gain in terms of image, reputation 
and the other values that give credibility to the 
operations of government and its servants. 

But there are other forms of socialising. Take, 
first, the case of foreign visits, which are much the 
most difficult to prescribe for because of the ease 
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with which restrictions can be evaded. What should 
our people do when, on opening a heavy bond 
envelope, opera tickets fall out along with a tell-tale 
card? Considering that it is virtually impossible for 
a casual visitor to miraculously procure a seat in the 
centre stallis for Tristan and Isolde, perhaps an equi- 
valent return in the form ofa book token would 
salve a sensitive conscience and make it quits. As 
for the rest, there is no reason why restrictions appli- 
cable within the country should not be extended to 
foreign visits as well. It would have to be left to such 
‘vigilance’ as our embassies can exercise and, ulti- 
mately, the self-discipline of officers themselves. 
There has to be consistency whether at home or 
abroad. 

Apart from a ban on private contacts a few general 
principles might be suggested. The readiness with 
which our people open their mouths while under the 
influence of even a tot of whisky is a legend in dip- 
lomatic circles in Delhi. They laugh and laugh. 
Many of the senior officers know how to carry their 
liquor, but as it is not possible to make exceptions, a 
total ban is the answer. Attendance at official recep- 
tions is regulated in the Ministry of External Affairs 
by a simple rule of protocol, or used to be. Services 
Headquarters were represented by the Director of 
Intelligence, or his deputy. Similar rules should be 
adopted for all Ministries and departments. Dinner 
and lunch invitations from foreign diplomats do not 
normally go below a Director. This should become 
the rule. 

Those who want to could evade these restrictions 
as easily as water flows through a sieve, but that is 
no reason for not enforcing them. And just because 
evasion might be relatively easy, punishment should 
be correspondingly stiff. Immediate transfer would 
marvellously cool even the most fiery thirst, apart 
from proceedings for severer penalties. 

A sympathetic public is all too ready to lay the 
blame on the high cost of living and the floods of 
black money on which the whole “system” is afloat. 
This is absolute nonsense. Conditions are undoubt- 
edly extremely difficult, and reasonable relief is 
necessary. But there are ways of keeping one’s 
head above water without selling the country, as has 
been happening on a scale that has shaken .everyone 
out of their customary complacency. 

The way-out is good administration, and that 
means, amongst other things, cutting down on pro- 
cedures. Try to get a cheque book at a branch of 
the State Bank of India. It is a five-tier process. 
Other developing countries, which, in our arrogance 
we regard as backward, manage in precisely one. 
The danger is that in recognition of our intellectual 
superiority they might well have adopted our 
ruinous example since I last checked. 

We have to shed our ‘worst case’ mentality. Com- 
pounding the problem by inventing unnecessary 

(Contd. on page 34) 





Reagan’s 
PAUL M. SWEEZY 


W the four more years of Reagan in.the White 
House be “normal”? years? Or will they be 


years of severe crisis? The indications, as we read . 


them, are that severe crises are on the way. 

.We are not, of course, referring to the near. 
certainty of a cyclical economic downturn in the 
fairly near future. Nothing could be more normal 
than that. The question is how serious the coming 
recession will be, and whether it will impact on 
accumulated weaknesses in the economy to produce 
further and potentially more destructive aftershocks. 

To answer this question, we must first dispose of 
an illusion that has been created and assiduously 
disseminated by the devotees of Reaganomics. The 
tax and regulatory reforms of the last few years are 
supposed to have cleared-away the major obstacles 
to strong economic growth in the period ahead. 
Rich people have more money to save and invest, 
the power of unions has been greatly curtailed, 
business has been freed of restrictive rules and 
regulations, and the vital ingredient called business 
confidence has been restored to what it used to. be 
before the days of the New Deal and the Welfare 
State. ‘Proof that a great change has occurred is 
said to be provided by the “‘fact”’ that the recovery 
that began at the beginning of 1983, unlike earlier 
post-Second World War recoveries, has been powered 
by investment — just like in the good old days. The 
conclusion is drawn that the new economy which is 
supposed to have emerged from the “Reagan 
Revolution” is strongly growth-oriented and rela- 
tively immune to short-term setbacks. A rosy future 
beckons if only the country doesn’t turn its back on 
‘the blessings of Reaganomics. 

The trouble is that this is a tissue of fantasies 
devoid of substance. Redistribution of income to 
the rich — whether achieved through tax policy, 
union-busting, or any other way — does not lead’ to 
increased capital accumulation. Quite the contrary. 
And Wall Street’s craze in recent years for buying 
and selling and merging existing companies rather 
than launching new ones reflects the exact opposite 
of confidence in the future. Finally, the supply- 
siders’ claim that the recovery that began in 1983 
has been powered by investment is simply not true. 
Here it is useful to have the testimony of a rock- 
ribbed conservative who would probably like noth-. 
ing better than to be able to believe the whole tale 
of economic renaissance. Martin Feldstein, Harvard 
economics professor and until recently head of 
Reagan’s Council of Economic Advisers, writing in 
the Sunday New York Times business section of 
November 18, 1984 mostly on the subject of the 
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federal budget deficit, remarks in passing: 

There has been a lot of loose talk recently about the idea 

that we have been having ‘‘an investment led recovery”. 

In fact, consumer spending has increased nearly twice as 

much as investment in business plant and equipment since 

the recovery began. And business spending on inventory 
accumulation has also outstripped investment in plant and 
equipment over the past two years. 

On the evidence to date, then, there is no reason 
to expect that the next recession, when it comes, will 
be moderated in either depth or duration by being 
superimposed on a long-term growth trend. On the 
contrary, the underlying condition is one of stagna- 
tion which has manifested itself, among other ways, 
in increasingly severe recessions in 1974-75 and 
1980-82. Hence even in the absence of aggravating 
factors we should expect the coming recession to be 
at least as bad and probably worse than the last 
one. 

But there are aggravating factors, two of which 
are particularly important, closely interrelated, and 
either singly or in combination quite capable of 
transforming a recession into a full-fledged depres- 
sion. These are, first, the mounting international 
debt crisis; and, second, the increasing fragility of 
the domestic banking system. Neither is new; both 
can only get worse under the impact of a recession. 

With respect to the international debt crisis, not 
much needs to be added to what has already been 
said more than once in this space (most recently in 
“The Two Faces of Third World Debt,” Monthly 
Review, January 1984). The debt of the Third 
World, currently in the $ 700-to-$ 800-billion range, 
has been building up for years and is by now far 
beyond the possibility of ever being repaid. Efforts 
to cope with it are currently focused on simply pre- 
venting defaults which would threaten the solvency 
of many of the largest US banks. The means are 
on the one hand reschedulings and interest-rate 
concessions when absolutely unavoidable, and on the 
other hand squeezing the debtors to the maximum 
possible extent through the agency of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the World Bank. (This 
“operation squeeze”? of course involves reduction of 
living standards, lowered imports, and expanded 
exports.) So far, despite periodic scares, these efforts 
have succeeded in staving off the evil day. Whether 
they can continue to be successful under conditions 
of recession is another matter. Just as growth in the 
developed capitalist countries would have a tendency 
to lighten the debt burden of the Third World coun- 
tries, so recession is bound to have the opposite 
effect, chiefly through sharply reducing the market 
for their exports. 

Here we need only point out the paradoxical role 


of two of the most severe imbalances in the US 


economy which are relentlessly driving toward reces- 
sion, that is, the unprecedented (over $ 100 billion) 
trade deficit and the related stratospheric value of 
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the dollar vis-a-vis other currericies. As seen from 
abroad, these US aberrations have opened up vast 
markets which have been eagerly seized upon by 
debtor countries straining to increase their exports. 
According to a Morgan Guaranty bank report, the 
three largest Latin America debtors expanded their 
sales to the United States over the last year as follows: 
Argentina by 33.6 per cent, Brazil by 57.3 per cent, 
and Mexico (hurt by a weak oil market) by 12.1 per 
cent.* Recession will tend to reduce both the US 
trade deficit and the value of the dollar; by the same 
token it will deprive the debtor countries of. markets 
crucial to their already tenuous grasp on solvency. 
To adapt a venerable piece of folk wisdom: one pro- 
blem’s meat is another problem’s poison. 

The conclusion is obvious: the coming recession 
could easily be the last straw for the big debtor coun- 
tries, forcing them to give up the ghost and openly 
admit what they have been struggling to deny — 
that they are in fact bankrupt. 

If: this should happen, the US banking system 
would immediately be faced with its biggest crisis 
since 1933. But — and this fact has been carefully 
suppressed by the mass media —- such a crisis is 
quite possible even without a collapse of the inter- 
national debt structure. The business/financial press, 
with a circulation confined to the top 10 per cent or 
so of the nation’s income receivers, has been quite 
frank about this. To make the point, we need only 
‘quote from a cover story which appeared in Business 
Week (October 29, 1984) under the headline, “Behind 
the Banking Turmoil: Bad Loans at Home — Not 
in the Third World — Are Shaking the System.” 
The following is a composite pieced together (with 
omissions indicated) from the first few pages of a 
long and carefully researched report: 

Throughout the 1970s, bankers were gripped by a driving 

dream: Give us low inflation and deregulation, they said, 

and the world will be ours. In the 1980s, bankers are 


getting much of what they wanted, and so far it has caused 
unimagined turmoil. 


Low inflation has had a vastly different effect than bankers 
or their customers expected. Many corporate borrowers 
can no longer push through the price increases needed 
to repay their loans, particularly in energy, real estate, 
and agriculture. And instead of simply opening up new 
profit opportunities, deregulation has sharply increased 
what it costs to attract and hold deposits, while at the 
same time greatly spurring competition in the financial 
industry.... 


As a result, the strongest recovery in postwar history rests 
on the financial equivalent of the San Andreas Fault. Like 
life on that fault, life for corporate customers is increas- 
ingly unpredictable. And it is even more nerve-racking 
for the banks, especially since the fragmented and inade- 
quate regulatory system cannot cope with the new environ- 
ment.... 


Rumblings in the banking system are growing ever louder. 


ee rh ee ati erred 


*This information is taken from a generally excellent article 
by Daniel Lazare (“Deficit Catches up with Reagan”) In 
These Times. (December 5-11, 1984) ‘At the end of his article, 
however, Lazare indulges in a bit of ultra Left fantasy — 
hoping that *'1984 represented a final fling with liberal, welfare 
politics,” deriding “the FDR-New Deal soufflé,” and assert- 
ing that “the socialist Left will have to offer something 
meatier — an alternative to recurrent economic crises, mount- 
ing joblessness, and pay-cuts.’’ In the present state of the 
socialist Left we should be grateful to start the meal with even 
a small helping of souffle, 
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Already, bank failures are ata rate unprecedented sincé 
the Depression. And the number of problem banks tracked 
by federal banking regulators has ballooned.... 
More and more banks are concluding that loans to once- 
rock-sold borrowers in energy, real estate, agriculture, and 
basic manufacture are uncollectible.... Corporate debt 
burdens, by almost every key measure, are more punishing 
than ever. Companies loading up on short-term debt are 
vulnerable to disaster if rates rise steeply over the next 
year or spike upward.... 
Although regulators are pressing for more caution, they 
have to avoid appearing to lean too hard. The first sign of 
panic would risk a full-scale crisis that would rock 
financial markets.... 
The vulnerability to today’s high interest rates and low 
_ inflation is shared by thousands of US industrial com- 
panies. Balance sheets are the weakest ever at this stage of 
a recovery. And they continue to weaken. A growing 
share of corporate income is dedicated to interest pay- 
ments, liquidity is deteriorating, and reliance on short- 
term debt is increasing. Says Morgan, Stanley & Co senior 
economist Stephen S. Roach: “There are extraordinary 
vulnerabilities for this stage of the business cycle.” 


This was written last fall when the stage of the 
business cycle was still one of continued recovery. 
Since then a turning point has been reached; and, as 
noted above, the economy is now poised for the 
inevitable downswing — which in turnis bound to 
intensify all the imbalances and vulnerabilities which 
have been building up not only during the period of 
recovery but in all the year of stagflation that pre- 
ceded it. 

There was a time when it would have been pretty 
safe to predict that the situation we have been 
describing -— recession impinging on an extremely 
fragile banking structure — could lead only to a 
fullfledged depression. But that was before the 
1930s, when governments throughout the capitalist 
world discovered that they could intervene in the 
economic process at least to the.extent of moderating 
the excesses that had historically characterised the 
boom and bust phases of the business cycle. Even 
such an unorthodox economist as Hyman Minsky, 
who is best known for his studies of the inherent 
instability of capitalist economies, bas concluded 
that governments have the power to prevent an 
otherwise inevitable sequence of events at the end 
of a boom, i.e , a financial collapse followed by a 
deep depression.* We should therefore look at the 
options which will be open to the US government 
when the next recession becomes a reality. , 

First, there is the question as to what might be 
done to moderate the recession itself or perhaps 
even turn it around. Conventional wisdom, based 
on considerable experience, tells us that the appro- 
priate way to proceed is via some combination of 
reduced taxes and increased government spending. 
But in present circumstances, this road is effectively 
barred. The reason is that the Reagan Administra- 
tion resorted to precisely this method to get out of 
the 1980-82 recession, and did so on a scale never 
before even approached in peacetime. It worked, 
but only through continuing to expand the federal 
deficit right through the recovery — something the 
original deficit-financing theory never even dreamed 


of. By now it is generally agreed that the deficit has 


*See Robert Pollin’s review of Minsky’s book, Can “H” 
Happen Again?, in Monthly Review (December 1983). 


(Contd. on page 30) 
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Who Shall Do the Babysitting ? 


AMRIK. SINGH 


Once again there is talk of delinking jobs from 
degrees. I am in favour of it. But not in the 
manner in which the proposal is being discussed. 
If something like two and a half million students 
at the under-graduate stage find themselves in 
colleges, it is not necessarily because this .is the 
way they prefer it but: because they have nothing 
else to do and the only way they can occupy them- 
selves usefully is to get enrolled ina college and 
spend a few years there: They also learn a little 
incidentally though that is not what they are 
there for. They are there to pass time and little 
else. This being the objective, all kinds of other 
. indiréct consequences follow, one of them being 
that colleges get overcrowded and facilities for 
higher education remain chronically under strain. 
The problem cannot be solved by simply delinking 
jobs from degrees. What happens in our under- 
graduate colleges is the .outcome of the whole 
strategy of development that the country has 
followed over the last three decades and more. We 
have yet to evolve an alternate strategy of develop- 
ment where the abundant manpower of the country 
is put to constructive use, where generation of 
employment is one of the important objectives and 
. disparities both in the rural and urban sectors are 
significantly reduced. l 
To attack the problem only at one point is to over 
simplify, for the fact of the matter is that these 
colleges perform the job of babysitting. Those 
who cannot enter the world of work and are also 
in the bargain more or less unemployable pass 
their time in college and, this it should be abvious, 
is a comment on the strategy of development 
`- followed by the country so far. 
I would like to see it ‘changed, but changed not 
only in the field of education. It has to be changed 
on a number of other fronts as well, otherwise it 
would give birth to a fresh set of problems. Should 
it change only in the field of education, the conse- 
quences would be more or less as were described in 
the article written and published in 1973. 
In view of the debate on this theme that has been 
revived once again, it is reproduced here for the 
benefit of those who might have missed it earlier, 
— AMRIK SINGH 


| Wr do students join colleges and universities? 

i Is it in search of knowledge orin search of 
certification? . To pose the question in this manner, 
as is usually done, is somewhat misleading. There 


The author, a distinguished educationist, is the 
former Vice-Chancellor of Punjabi University, 
Patiala. i 
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is no real conflict between these two requirements. 
To assume that knowledge is something pure,- 


disinterested and divorced from skills, is not right. 


At the same time to assume that skills can be 
acquired without adding to one’s stock of know- 
ledge is to over-simplify. The truth of the matter is 
that as one gains in skills one also gains in know- 
ledge. While knowledge may not be a particularly 
saleable commodity, skills certainly are. The more 
skilled one is, the better price one fetches in the 
market. That is why, ideally speaking, those who 
have the inclination and- the capacity do their best 
to acquire whatever skills they can. 

Yet certification is very important. Without a 
degree how are other people to know that one has 
gone through a certain course of training and 
acquired those skills which one is expected to 
acquire in the course of one’s training? In certain 
Situations there is a marked difference between what 
one was supposed to have acquired, and what one 
has actually acquired. This difference notwithstand- 
ing, most employers tend to place a large measure 
of reliance on what the certifying institutions — 
universities and colleges — are presumed- to certify. 

That is why when jobs are advertised, it is laid 
down, for instance, that the applicants must possess 
such and such degree and, more than that, must also 
have been placed at least in the second division. That 
in certain universities one can get second division 
at 45 per cent and in other universities at 50 per 
cent does not seem to bother the employers. Nor 
are they particularly bothered by the fact that certain 
universities tend to give moré first classes than third 
classes. The fact of the matter is that most people 
are too lazy to do without some kind of certification. 


‘When duly constituted body certifies a particular 


individual to have passed a particular examination 
according to a specified norm, that seems to satisfy 
most people. Instead of making their own judgement 
they find it easier to rely on somebody else’s judge- 
ment. 

. Till the early fifties this system seemed to work 
somewhat satisfactorily. Then two things started to 
happen. One, the number of certifying agencies 
began to grow much more speedily than had hap- 
pened in the past. Every year saw the establishment 
of a few new universities and they had the statutory 
right to grant certification. But more disconcerting 
than this was a second factor. The number of those 
who join the colleges and universities began to grow 
by leaps and bounds. Jn 1950-51, for example, the 
number of students enrolled in higher education was 
less than 4 lakhs. In another twenty years it had 
gone beyond three million. Each one of them was 
duly certified to have passed the examination that he 
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Claimed to have passed. Each one of them was 
therefore eligible to get the job for which he was an 
applicant. One additional factor that distorted the 
pattern still further was this. Iffora particular job 
a simple graduate would do, there were scores of 
people who had done a master’s degree. Sometimes 
they had qualifications in law and other related fields. 
As if that was not enough, some people had even 
done their doctorate. In plain words, -we had the 
dual phenomenon of over-education and educated 
unemployment. 

Nothing was more obvious in this: situation than 
that some people should have started saying: we 
should de-link jobs from degrees. A further refine- 
ment was introduced when it was said that selections 
for the superior jobs should be made’soon after 
students finish school on the analogy of selecting 
young boys for the armed forces at the age of fifteen 
or sixteen, Indeed, it has been suggested that the JAS 
competition should be held immediately after stu- 
dents finish their school rather than after they finish 
college. There is something persuasive about each 
one ofthese proposals. If and when implemented, 
they are likely to produce some quite definite results. 
The pressure on educational institutions would, 
without question, decline to some extent. Therefore, 
as far as the universities are concerned they would 
begin to breathe a little more freely. All this and 

various other favourable consequences would ensue. 
` Perhaps one can go so far as to say that not only 
would the process of declining standards in higher 
education be arrested, it may even be reversed. 

All this sounds too good to be true, some people 
would say. If it were so simple, why was this solu- 
tion not thought of earlier? And indeed if it was 
thought of earlier, as there is evidence to show, why 
was it not implemented earlier? To ask this question 
is to discover that things are not so simple as they 
seem, that education and employment are deeply 


interlinked processes and that to seek to modify the 


educational process in a crucial sense without at the 
same time carrying out equally crucial changes in 
the system regulating the employment market, is to 
. recommend a course of action which may produce 
some results for a couple of years but not fora 
longer span of time. 

With every year that has gone by, the employment 
market has been shrinking. This is not to discount 
the fact that till a couple of years ago some kind of 
economic growth was taking place every year, Even 
though the population was growing, the wealth of 
the country was growing too,’ problems of distribu- 
tion notwithstanding. What is relevant to note is the 
fact that despite all implements a certain measure 
of growth was taking place. Since the beginning of 
the seventies even that has ground down to a halt. 
Evidently, avenues for employment too have shrunk 
and, in consequence, unemployment is very much on 
the increase. , 

Not many people seem to be aware of the fact that 
feaching is the largest profession in India today. 
Even at the university and college level the number 
of teachers already in position is more than 1,50,000. 
There is some evidence of declining enrolments in 
certain subjects and in certain parts of the country. 
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To curb them further through a change of recruit- 
ment policy would mean a further reduction in the 
number of those who today are able to get employ- 
ment as college and university teachers. 

This however would be a very, very small part of 
the problem. The more urgent and indeed intractable 
part of the problem would be what would happen 
to those hundreds and thousands of young men and 
women who today crowd the classrooms and corri- 
dors of post-secondary educational institutions. 
Today those who have the ability and the means 
for joining a college do so without hesitation. 
That not each one of them would be able to geta 
job after a few years is a thought that gnaws them 
from within off and on but then for sometime at 
least they feel they have something to do. This may 
not be exciting enough, nor rewarding enough but 
the college experience brings to them a certain 
measure of satisfaction. 

They learn something from their teachers and 
something from their fellow students. They get 
opportunities for sustained interaction with one 
another. There is also time for fun and frolic. On 
occasions it degenerates into acts of delinquency. 
But on the whole there is a permissive kind of 
attitude to what young people do and therefore there 
is no real harm done. And all that it costs a student 
is a couple of hundred rupees in tuition fees and 
some additional funds for books, clothing, transport 
and other out-of-pocket expenses. The whole pro- 
cess is so designed as to admirably suit the offspring 
of the affluent and sometimes not so affluent. 


To seek to change all this is to seek to engineer 
a transformation which will be both social and 
economic in its dimensions. The question to ask 
therefore is if enough has been given to all these 
implications and if the country is prepared for the 
new system that this changed pattern of education 
and employment will bring about. As far as one can 
judge, no thought has been given to any of these 
implications. Indeed when some people talk about 
the delinking of jobs from degrees, the suggestion 
in most cases seems to be that if sucha delinking 
could be brought about the results would be almost 
miraculous. 


On the contrary, they might turn out to be disas- 


: trous. While some of us working inthe field of 


higher education like to believe that we are engaged 
in something noble and lofty, the ugly fact is 
that the majority of us are employed to do babysit- 
ting. The size of the operation — 3} million in 
higher education — and the not inconsiderable 
investment in it to goto show thatthe system of 
higher education is a part of a larger design and that 
nothing has been done ina fit of absent minded- 
ness. 


To ask a few obvious questions, what if a substan- 
tial number of students were let loose in the streets? 
What if each one of them wanted a job? What if 
not finding a job they would become violent and 
destructive? None of these is an idle question. Nor 
is anyone of them irrelevant. It should not be diffi- 
cult to see therefore why a network of 4,000 colleges 
and a 100 universities covers the length and 


breadth of the whole country. Each one of these edifice of higher education can be either partially 
‘Institutions engages the energies and attention of dismantled or made even manageable without at the 


the majority of those who are toa young and too 
unskilled to find a job and too wild and too destruc- 
tive to be left on their own. In the absence of these 
educational institutions who, it may be asked, will 
do the babysitting? 

For anyone to believe therefore that this vast 
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same time creating new avenues of employment and, 
indeed, a quickened rate of growth isto live ina 
world of slogans and not of reality. That sometimes 
these slogans are taken seriously only goes to show 
that we are fast beginning to lose even the distinction 
between illusion and reality. 





Steef : Story of Vision and Faith 


R.C. DUTT 





Engineering Change — India’s Iron & Steel: 
by K. Krishnamurthy Technology Books, 
Indiranagar, Madras: pp 426: Rs. 250. 


THE chequered history of the development of steel 
industry in India since Independence reflects to 
alarge extent the vicissitudes of our efforts at self- 
reliant industrialisation of the country. This vision 
embodying the hopes and aspirations of a newly 
liberated people has not materialised, if they are not 
in a shambles. It awaits a reawakening and a heroic 
effort to be restored to its earlier status. 
The -present generation, charged with the task of 
carrying forward India’s development effort, were 


_. hardly in their teens when the effort was initiated 


in the fifties. It is difficult for them to recall the 
magnitude of the effort then needed and the courage 
required to commence the task on a scale commen- 
surate with the grand vision. The story of steel 
related by an elderly journalist like K. Krishna- 
murthy, who evinced a scholarly interest in this 
important sector, is, therefore, appropriate and 
timely. His brief narration of on ostensibly minor 
incident, related to him by T.T. Krishnamachari, is 
specially so. The author, tells us how, faced with 
offers from three countries, the Soviet Union, the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the United King- 
dom, to build the first steel plant for India, Prime 
Minister Nehru was in a dilemma which one to 


accept. At a very informal evening meeting at which 


only Nehru, Krishna Menon and T.T. Krishnama- 
chari were present, the decision was taken to accept 
all the three. But where was the money needed to 
come from, where were the managers, technicians 
and skilled workers to man the plants? India had 
then only a one-million tonnes steel plant at 
Jamshedpur and another more recently brought to 
shape at Burnpur. It was ‘‘an act of faith”, as the 
author calls it, an act of faith which needed moral 
courage and a determination. to succeed. ‘These, the 
decision-makers had, and their faith was soon trans- 
mitted down the line to the executors of the plan, 
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not excluding the bureaucrats, some of whom left 
their mark on the history of India’s steel develop- 
ment. The three one-million tonnes steel plants were 
built almost simultaneously. 


The vision, however, faded after the mid-sixties. 
After the three steel plants envisaged in the fifties, 
only one, Bokaro, has been commissioned, and 
another, Visakhapatnam, is under construction, with 
the Seventh Plan in the offing, and after almost thirty 
years from the commencement of the Second Plan, the 
ingot capacity is a little over 10 million tonnes. It is 
a far cry from 37 million tonnes of ingot capacity by 
1985 projected by Mohan Kumaramangalam in the 
early seventies, or even 24 million tonnes by 1988-89 
proposed by Biju Patnaik in the late seventies. “‘For 
one reason or the other — the industrial economists 
are unable to explain it — “says the author, ‘‘some- 
thing has radically gone wrong with India’s, steel 
development” (p.74). 


Something has indeed gone wrong, but the reason 
is not inexplicable. Planned development on the 
socialist pattern spear-headed- by the public sector 
has been replaced by unplanned development based 
on the profit motive. Private Sector has gathered 
strength in the last two decades. but has thrown up 
no leader of the vision of Jamshedji Tata, and is not 
mature enough to enter the capital-intensive, high- 
technology areas of heavy industry — steel and 
heavy machine-building. These basic industries 
have, therefore, languished, while quick profit-yield- 
ing industries catering generally to the affluent sec- 
tions of the population have thrived. There is con- 
sequently nothing surprising that ‘“‘despite the 
substantial progress achieved in various sectors of 
the economy”, as the author states, ‘‘our per capita 
annual steel consumption has stagnated at 13-14 
kg level for more than 30 years”. This pattern of 
development has led to higher imports of essential 
inputs, to dependent development in fact, but it has 
brought higher profits to the national bourgeoisie. 


The misadventure described in Chapter 11 of the 
book under the heading, “The Grounded Jumbo”, 
for a turn-key plant at Paradeep, Orissa, fits well into 
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this scenario. Not confident of raising the required 
capital for the project from domestic resources; and 
lacking faith in indigenous capacity to design and 
fabricate the required machinery for an integrated 
plant, the softer option was adopted for a turn-key 
project, financed entirely by external resources. It 
involved, as the author has rightly pointed out, 
“many steps backward from the concept of progres- 
sive indigenisation which had been the hall-mark of 
industrial policy decisions from the early sixties.” 
This statement of the author only needs to be quali- 
fied to the extent that the policy of progressive 
indigenisation, indeed of self-reliant development, 
conceived in the middle fifties and pursued for a 
decade thereafter, weakened subsequently, and ex- 
cept for a brief spurt in the late sixties and early 
seventies yielded to the more “‘profitable’’ venture 
of dependent development. The fact that the Para- 
deep project ended in a fiasco saved the country 
from the ignominy of a steel project designed, con- 
structed and financcd by a foreign agency after 
quarter of a century of self-reliant effort and deve- 
lopment in this‘sphere. 


As an empirical account of the development of 
the steel industry since Independence the volume is 
rich in facts and.figures. The author deserves to 
be congratulated on his painstaking effort to com- 
pile the data he gathered assiduously. These facts 
have, however, not always been shifted with acade- 
mic rigour, with the result that no conclusions have 
been arrived at. Take for instance the author’s 
treatment of steel prices. He is right in quot- 
ing elaborately from the then Steel Minister, 
C. Subramaniam, to say that “we are ignoring the 
= cost aspect of the public sector projects altogether 
and fixing the price on the basis of production in 
the private sector plants,” and that “the investment 
cost in the public sector projects in the steel plants 
is much more than in the private sector projects 
beeause with early years—20, 40 or say 50 years 
ago—these plants cost much less and depreciation has 
been allowed to such an extent that the book value 
of these plants is very small”. This is indeed the 
crux of the matter, and the authorities were aware 


‘of it,.as the quotation from the Steel Minister. 


shows. -And yet why was the price fixed in the 
manner? The: author ‘has not gone into it. Was it 
because of Nehru’s idea of “‘cheap steel’? to which 
the author has referred at p. 268? If so, the idea 
was hardly tenable, for as the author has ‘himself 
pointed out, “the benefit of low ex-factory price 
did not get itself extended fully to the private 
consumer. The middlemen and fabricators reaped 
enormous profits during the existence of Hindustan 
Steel because the commodity was in short supply”. 
What then was the real objective? The author has 
neither raised nor answered this question. 


On the contrary, the author gives the impression 
that the price fixed for steel was adequate. “Mr 
A.N. Banerji, who was Deputy Chairman of HSL 
for a while, has told this writer’, he has recorded, 
“that, ifthe plants had produced to expectations, 
the original pricing formula was just about ade- 
quate”. ‘‘And then”, he adds, “Mr. Banerji was 
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iiot talking through his hat. As the general manageét 
of Rourkela in the mid-sixties, he did provide dyna- 
mic leadership which helped retrieve the plant from 
a critical situation it had fallen into” (pp 266-267). 
As if Banerji’s role in Rourkela, whatever it was, 
and there are two opinions about this, proves that 
a oe of the administered price of steel was 

right l 


The author has also shown unnecessary bias 
against one of the Steel Ministers, Mohan Kumara- 
mangalam. His stray remarks about him that 
“the ex-communist became pragmatic when he took 
over as Minister” because he “became a party 
to the idea of a big investment at Jamshedpur” 
(p. 72), his description of Kumaramangalam as a 
“glamour boy” (p 217), and his reproduction of 
the remark reported to have been made by 
Boothalingam, who has never concealed his Rightist 
inclination, that “ISCO nationalisation was un- 
necessary, it was more for political drama than for 
the real control since the Government had the 
majority shareholding’, are, to say the least, 
superificial. Boothalingam’s remarks are con- 
tradicted by the author himself later when he quotes 
his own contemporary writing in The Hindu that 
“several -professional managerial executives in 
Calcutta have for some time been talking pri-. 
vately of the grievous mismanagement of IISCO’s 
affairs which was bringing the entire private sector 
in the Eastern region into disrepute” (p. 156). And 
yet it is a good enough stick to beat Kumara- 
mangalam with! 


‘It is, however, in dealing with Kumaramangalam’s 
idea of reorganisation that the author has shown: 
complete lack of grasp of essentials. He has treated 
the scheme of reorganisation as one for a holding 
company, which: it was not. The essence of the 
scheme, as the excerpt quoted in the book (pp.- 
282-294) from Kumaramangalam’s ‘speech on 
December 9, 1972, shows, was that the industry’s 
point of view should be placed before the Minister 
and Parliament without the intervention of a 
bureaucracy which had little expertise in the matter. - 
The fact that the Kumaramangalam model failed 
after bis tragic death, when there was no one strong 
and influential enough to carry through this basic 
change from the bureaucratic to industrial culture 
in face of the strong opposition of the bureaucrats, 
proves nothing. ` Secretariat officials may have had 
the “last laugh” (p. 220), but subsequent perfor- 
mance does not prove that the laugh was justified, ` 
or indeed that it was the last one. 


Nevertheless, these criticisms should not blind 
one to the fact that the author has rendered a signal 
service by narrating the half-forgotten story of the 
development of the steel industry in India since 
Independence, a story which deserves to be remem- 
bered for the vision and faith which inspired it. 
It is true that the facts narrated have not been 
adequately woven into a theoretical frame-work, 
with the result that contrary views have sometimes 
found expression. This defect can however be 
cured. Inthe meantime, the book deserves to be 
widely read. Q 
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Hindu-Muslim, Hindu-Sikh Problem 


A Comparative View 


ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER 


INDU-MUSLIM or Hindu-Sikh problem is basically 

acommunal problem and hence has many 
similarities although there are some specificities also 
which must be taken note of. It would, therefore, 
be quite interesting to make a comparative study of 
these two problems-——their similarities as well as 
specificities. Both the problems, it must be noted, 
are the result of our socio-economic structure on one 
hand, and, the political processes, on the other. First 
we shall deal with some general aspects of the 
problem. 

It has been the experience of most of the third 
world countries thatthe process of economic deve- 
lopment and social change as a consequence thereof 
generates or strengthens the sense of loyalty to pri- 
mordial identities. Primordial identities have been 
mobilisatory potential and these identities become 
- powerful vehicle for expression of solidarity for 
racial, linguistic, cultural and religious communities. 
Such strengthening of primordial loyalties follows 
both the sudden change of technology (from con- 
ventional to modern) and very stow process of eco- 
nomic transformation and development. The former 
creates psychological stresses and a sense of insecu- 
rity for those who are uprooted due to sudden 
change in technology. The resurgence of Islam, 
apart from other factors, can be explained in the 
light of sudden transplant of western technology to 
the middle-eastern Islamic countries as a conse- 
quence of oil revolution. 

Slow economic development. also results in deve- 
loping fierce loyalty to primordial loyalty as such a 
development fails to satisfy the aspirations of all 
the groups or communities in a pluralist society. 
Uneven and unjust distribution of fruits of develop- 
ment among various groups and communities create 
a strong sense of injustice and reinforce group 
militancy. The problem of communalism should 
be viewed basically in. this perspective. One need 
not however belittle the autonomy of racial, religious 
or linguistic feelings. The appeal, on account of 
' strong conditioning, directly to human emotions. 
Religious and similar other institutions also act as 
stabilising force in times of acute social distress. 

Another important feature worthy of note is that 
itis always educated urban elite, aided and abetted 
by powerful vested interests, which articulates and 
leads communal movements not only because it has 
capacity to farticulate but also because of its 
perception that its interests are being harmed. The 
educated urban elite, otherwise quite secular, and 
often posing itself to be secular, uses religious or 
similar other parochial sentiments for advancing or 
protecting its own interests. Sacred is thus used for 
secular ends. It is this specific combination 
that gives rise to the phenomenon of ‘communa- 
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lism in modern times. 

After these general remarks we will proceed to 
discuss the similarities and specificities of the Hindu- 
Muslim and Hindu-Sikh problem. Taking the 
similarties first both Muslims and Sikhs have been 
in minority in religious as well as modern political 
sense. In the case of Sikhs all of them and in case 
of Muslims most of them are of native origin as they 
are converts from amongst Indians. Of course the 
Sikhs are closer to the Hindus, both in terms of 
ethos and rituals than the Muslims, Nevertheless 
both perceive themselves as aggrieved minorities 
and equally strongly resist any attempt to subsume 
their distinctive identities by the majority com- 
munity. Before partition while the Muslims main- 
tained their separate political and religious identity, 
the Sikhs did not approve of any claim of the Hindus 
or the Muslims to subsume their identity, religious 
or political. Master Tara. Singh, the then Akali 
leader, ‘attacked the Punjabi Hindus’ for trying to 
include Sikhs in the category of Hindus and he 
added the Sikhs did not wish to be dominated by 
the Muslim or absorbed by the Hindus. 

In post-independence India too both the com- 
munities have been struggling to maintain their 


. separate identity. In case of Muslims their perso- 


nal law has become symbol of their identity 
and they strongly resist any attempt to change it or 
to introduce common civil code. In case of Sikhs, 
apart from other things, the Punjabi language has 
acquired similar significance. In case of Muslims the 
communal Hindus often insist on introducing com- 
mon civil code and in case of Sikhs the Punjabi 
Hindus disowned Punjabi as their mother tongue 
and owned up Hindi instead since early fifties. The 
majority community does not entertain the idea of 
Minorities insisting on retaining their separate religi- 
ous, cultural or linguistic identities as they appre- 
hend strong political repercussions. 

In fact this has turned into a vicious circle. More 
the two minorities insist on maintaining their 


. separate identities more the majority apprehends 


political trouble and insists on wiping out symbols 
of these separate identities. The minorities, by this 
behaviour of majority, feels more threatened and 
insist on retaining their symbols of respective identi- 
ties with ever greater. obstinancy. This sense of 
identity gets further accentuated in the face of socio- 
economic or political crisis. At the time of Partition 
the Muslims were in direct confrontation with the 
Hindus and the Sikhs decided to come politically 
close to them. But this closeness of political iden- 
tity was short lived and soon after the partition the 
Sikhs began to feel politically alienated when the 
Punjabi Hindus disowned Punjabi as their tongue 
and the Nehru Government refused to concede the 
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demand for a separate Punjabi Suba. 

- With acute crisis in Punjab the Sikhs became so 
conscious of, and obsessed with, the sense of separate 
identity that the Akali leader Harchand Singh 

Longowal began to describe the Sikhs as a separate 
` qaum. When there was hue and cry on the use of 
word gaum he explained by saying that it meant 
community and not nation. The Muslims had 
insisted, in pre-independence period, that they were 
a separate nation and that as far as Muslims and 
Islam are concerned there is no concept of separa- 
tion between religion and politics.“ Some of the 
Sikh leaders too made similar claim. Baldev Raj 
Nayar® points out, “According to this Sikhism is 
not a religion like other religions. By religion others 
understand a relationship between the individual and 
_ God (whereas the Sikh religion concerns itself with 
- the whole activity of man: in the context of the 
_ Wworld).” 

In a foreword written for a book Master Tara 
Singh argues, “there is not the least doubt that the 
Sikh religion can live only as long as the Panth exists 
as an organised entity.”4 Master Tara Singh also 
maintains that “Unlike the past the modern attack 
is not on our persons but on our ideology. We are 
told for example that religion is a private matter for 
an individual. This single innocent looking sentence 
has done more harm to Sikhism and the Khalsa... 
than can be easily realised:... Except in corporate 
existence and solidarity the Khalsa, based as it is on 
Sikhism, has no meaning.’’® 

Thus we see that both Muslims as well as Sikhs 
coasider religion as the very basis of their politics. 
The two, in their opinion, cannot be separated. 
While the Muslim League took a clear cut stand on 


religion and nationhood and carved out a separate . 


nation, the Sikhs, on account of peculiar situation 
they were faced with, remained rather ambiguous 
and ultimately threw their lot with the Indian 
National Congress. However, it:was now (the early 
eighties) that the tensions became very acute and 
the Akalis began to assert separate Sikh identity as 
aggressively as the Muslim League did in -pre-parti- 
tion period. . 

The leadership of the Muslim League before parti- 
tion and that of the Sikhs in recent years has been 
- provided by the educated urban elite with the 
support of landed interests. The Muslim League 
represented the interests of landlords on one hand, 
and those of professional middle classes, on the 
other. The memorandum presented to the Viceroy 
by the Muslim League in 1906 makes it unabashedly 
clear. The memorandum begins as under: 

‘May it please your Excellency, availing ourselves of the 
permission accorded to us, we, the undersigned nobles, jagir- 
dars, taluqadars, lawyers, zamindars, merchants and others 
representing a large body of the Mahommedan subjects of 
His Majesty the King Emperor in different parts of India, beg 
most respectfully to approach your Excellency with the 
following address for your favourable consideration.””® 

This character of Muslim League never changed 
until the last. Its base later widened among the 
Muslim middle-classes, namely among the urban 
educated elite as pointed .out earlier. It is these 
classes, which are hardly concerned with either reli- 
giosity or theology in formal sense, championed the 
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cause of religious nationalism in order to protect ° 
their own interests. The Sikh urban elite represent- 
ing the interests of.rich Jat peasants as well as urban 
commercial and industrial interests, have been cham- 
pioning the cause of Sikh nationalism using, like the 
Muslim League, the religious rather than the secular | 


-idjom. 


This does not mean that the Muslim League did 
not and the Akali Dal does not touch the bosom of 
those whose interests they do not represent. The 
religious appeal has its own strength and mobiliza- 
tory power. It is employed to create identity of 
interests across the class lines. The urban élite often 
succeeds in creating the identity of interests by using 
cultural or religious idom, if there is no other strong 
secular party to oppose and expose this game 
unambiguously and uncompromisingly. - The Cong- 
ress, before and after independence, rather than 
fighting, tried to appease, Hindu and Muslim com- 
munalism. Instead of solving the genuine grievances 
of the minority communities it tried to appease the 
vested interests among them thus lending sharper 
edge on one hand, and respectability on the other, 
to communalism. 

In both cases, that is, in the case of Hindu-Muslim 
conflict and Hindu-Sikh conflict, socio-economic 
demands form the main basis (as well as share in 
political power) and religio-cultural idiom, as the 
vehicle. In the former case the Congress could not 
reach settlement with the Muslim League and ulti- 
mately the country was partitioned. The 1928. 
Motilal Nehru Report came closest to the solution 
of the problem but in view of the rigid stand taken 
by some leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha no under- 
Standing could be reached. Jinnah had suggested, 
alongwith some other Muslim leaders including that 
of Congress some modifications in the Nehru Report 
which he was inclined to accept and if these modi- 
fications were accepted the Muslims were prepared 
to give up separate electorate. However, some Con- ` 
gress leaders alongwith Hindu Mahasabha leaders 
put their feet down and the negotiations came to a 
naught. The positions hardened on both sides and 
relations kept on worsening. The Pirpur Enquiry 
Committee appointed by the Muslim League in 
1938 pointed out: : | 


“Whatever may be the underlying principle of Congress 
nationalism and whatever may be the justification for the 
foregoing incidents — the fact remains that the average Hindu 
is inclined to associate Swaraj with Ramraj and/ Congress 
Government with Hindu government. The Muslims feel that 
notwithstanding the non-communal professions of the Cong- 
ress and the desire of a few Congress leaders to follow a 
truely national policy, a vast majority of the Congress 
members are Hindus who look forward after many centuries 
of British and Muslim rule to the establishment of a purely 
Hindu raj’’.’ : 

This was fairly balanced assessment of the charac- 
ter of the Congress and the’ mentality of a number 
of lower-rank Congress functionaries. Had the 
Congress shown more equanimity and adopted a 
balance approach, partition of the country perhaps 
could have been averted. However it was not to be. 

The Sikh problem has, or seems to have, run into 
similar pitfall. The Sikh grievances which are 
essentially of socio-economic nature on one hand, 
and of political, on the other, have: not been given 


Serious consideration they deserve. The prolonged 
and fruitless negotiations only produced frustration 
rather than a solution and fanned extremism among 
them. The Congress, it would be seen, once again 
tried to achieve its short term political goals putting 
the security and integrity of the country into near 
peril. The Hindus in and outside the Congress had, 
by and large, anti-Sikh sentiments and the Congress 
Government led by Mrs. Gandhi wanted to take full 
political advantage of these-Hindu sentiments. The 
RSS, a Hindu communal body, fully supported Mrs. 
Gandhi on her Punjab policy. The Hindus in the 
North, most of them, if not all, were jubiliant when 
the army marched into Golden Temple. The Hindu 
reaction to this could be gauged from the letters 
which appeared in the major dailies. One Bombay 
journalist went to the extent of suggesting that the 
minorities in India including the Sikhs be disenfran- 
chised for ten years and their behaviour be kept 
under observation.§ 

This is not to condone Sikh extremism or their 
demand (by a small section of Sikhs only mainly 
those who are foreign-based) for Khalistan. All I am 
saying is that the Sikh extremism is a function of 
certain political context as the League politics was 
in the late thirties and forties. The responsibility for 
extremism cannot always be foisted on one party to 
the dispute. Today the attempt is to project the 
Sikhs as the main culprit which is certainly not fair 
and such an approach would not bring us nearer to 
the solution. Once the country was made to go 
through the trauma of vivisection. We cannot con- 
templete any such disaster anymore. 

So far we have discussed certain similarities between 
the Hindu-Sikh and Hindu-Muslim problem. It is 
also necessary to dea! with specificities of the prob- 
lem both in terms of socio-economic issues and 
mental attitudes. 

To begin with; it must be noted that compared to 

the Muslims the Sikhs are much more assimilated 
with the Hindu culture both in urban as well as the 
rural areas. Muslims in the urban areas in the 
north — which is heartland of communalism — are 
less assimilatéd. This is an important factor from 
the point of view of communalism. It has often 
been argued that if the Muslims adopt Hindu 
culture, its ethos and consider Hindu deities as their 
heroes the edge of communalism will be blunted. In 
other words the real cause of communalism is lack 
of assimilation, if this argument is to be accepted. 
However, the problem of MHindu-Sikh conflict 
explodes this myth of cultural assimilation. The 
Sikhs, as pointed out, area highly assimilated lot, 
have not only Hindu names but also accept Hindu 
deities. 

Mr. Ram Swarup Says: ‘“‘Hindus were Sikhs and 
Sikhs were Hindus. The distinction between them 
was functional and not fundamental. A Sikh was a 
Hindu in a particular role. When under the changed 
circumstances he could do not that role, he reverted 
to his original status. The government of the day 
admitted that ‘modern Sikhism was little more than 
a political association, formed exclusively from 
- among Hindus, which men would join or quit 

‘according to the circumstances of the day.’ 
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(emphasis added). 

Ram Swarup further argues that it was British 
mechinations which brought about separation bet- 
ween the Sikhs and Hindus. Whatever the merit of 
this argument the fact remains that the Sikhs began 
to assert their separate identity only lately. This 
began with the formation of Singh Sabhas in [9th 
century. The first Singh Sabha was formed in 
Amritsar in 1873 to restore Sikhism to pristine 
purity and to bring back into the Sikh fold the apo- 
states, apart from other objectives.® Its culmin- 
ation was the demand by the Akali leaders that in 
order to establish separate Sikh identity the Indian 
Constitution be amended and Sikhs no longer be 
bracketed with the Hindus. 

Does this not show that cultural assimilation is not 
sufficient to establish stable and harmonious inter- 
communal relationship? Those who argue that 
religio-cultural factors primarily engender communal 
conflict will have- to explain the phenomenon of 
Hindu-Sikh conflict in this Jight. It is not religio- 
cultural factor per se (aithough I do not deny the 
significance of this factor in certain respects) which 
generates communal conflict; its genesis owes much 
more to socio-economic factors. Had it not been 
so very cordial relations ought to have existed bet- 
ween the Sikhs and the Hindus. 

One must recognise this specificity of Hindu- 
Sikh problem that intense communal conflict between 
the two communities has been generated despite the 
closest possible cultural as well as religious relation- 
ship. It is, therefore, not a sound argument that 
the Hindu-Muslim conflict could be blunted only if 
the Muslims opt for religio-cultural assimilation with 
the Hindus. Such a demand is not only undemo-' 
cratic and non-effective in solving the communal 
problem but can also lead to dangerous conse- 
quences. Religio-cultural pluralism is not the 
weakness but the real strength of the society. Real 
test of secularism and democracy lay in allowing the 
religio-cultural pluralism to flourish. 

Another specificity | of Sikh problem is the socio- , 
economic condition of the Sikhs in India today. 
The Muslims are poor and backward whereas the 
Sikhs are much more dynamic and economically 
prosperous. Muslims feel aggrieved as they do not 
get the adequate share in the economic progress 
whereas the Sikhs complain that their aspirations 
for further progress and prosperity are being thawrted 
by the Central Government and hence their demand 
for greater autonomy for Punjab. The controver- 
sial Anandpur Sahib Resolution represents the as- 
pirations of upper classes of Sikhs precisely in this 
sense. Their economic ambitions can be realised 
only if they enjoy much greater autonomy in state 
affairs. 

The socio-economic issues are of such vital im- 
portance that even after the army action the Sikh 
leadership has not, and perhaps will not, give up 
their demand for the implementation of Anandpur 
Sahib Resolution. Thus on December 30, 1984 the 
seniormost Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee acting 
president and senior Akali leader, Prem Singh Lal- 
pura, said that there can be no solution to the 
Punjab problem until the Anandpur Sahib resolution, 
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is accepted by the government.*! 

The economic progress has its own dynamics and 
if it is thawrted at any stage by government or any 
other agency, it creates strong resentment as strong 
as when one is completely deprived of any economy 
progress. The Muslims fall in the later category. 
They incessantly feel deprived of due share in the 
economic progress, and justly so. The Sikhs have 
‘arrived’, to use a popular terminology but are being 
prevented from ‘taking off’ economically whereas the 
Muslims are yet to ‘arrive’ economically. 

The Sikh fundamentalism, it must be noted, like 
that of the Israelis, has come to be a powerful 
instrument of the kulaks and bourgeoisie whereas, in 
the case of Muslims, it tends to be an instrument in 
the hands of fuedal elements who exploit it to per- 
petuate the current status quo. 


Due to success of the green revolution the Jat Sikh 


' peasantry has been able to generate good deal of 
surplus which it wants to invest in more profitable 
industries. However, due to Central Government 
policy, there is'nt much encouragement to setting up 
big industries m Punjab. This creates frustration 
among the rich peasantry. The Akalis, it is well 
known, derive their support mainly from the Jat 
kulaks and big landlords. There is, therefore, great 
deal of pressure, on the Akali leadership to demand 
autonomy for Punjab. 

The youth, however, remains unemployed and 
takes to extremism in politics. It gets attracted to 
the slogan of Khalistan which, they think,- would 
solve all their economic problems. The Muslim 
youth earlier had succumbed to similar slogan for 
Pakistan thinking that it would be an economic 
‘paradise for them. Pakistan did fulfil the dream of 
a section of Muslim mercantile bourgeoisie to 
emerge as industrial bourgeoisie in that country, 
although it has remained weak as a class. 

Pakistan also enabled to provide high status gov- 
ernment jobs to the educated Muslim youth, specially 
from UP and Punjab. Similar aspirations are driving 
many Sikhs to support the Akali agitation for 
greater autonomy in the form of Anandpur Sahib 
Resolution or the extremists’ demand for Khalistan. 
The Khalistan demand has found greater support 
among the Sikhs abroad. One of the reasons could 
be that some of the rich Sikhs abroad are looking 
for greater opportunities for investment in a country 
where they do not have to compete with the powerful 
Hindu bourgeoisie. However, it should not be 
treated as the only reason. 

In contemporary India (in post-partition period) 
the Muslims have no such ambitions. Their elite 
- realised these ambitions in the shape of Pakistan in 
1947. The Muslim communalism has, therefore, 
lost all its aggressiveness and remains defensive even 
at its most aggressive. The Sikh communalism in 
Punjab tends to be quite aggressive in action (the 
situation has somewhat changed after the army 
action) and is hyperbolic in tone. The degree of 
militancy shown by the Sikh youth in Punjab is 
much higher than that of Muslim youth in any part 
of India, including Kashmir although the Muslims 
are much bigger minority compared to the Sikhs. 
Again the reasons are not far to seek. The Sikhs 
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have the ambitions of a rising bourgeoisie wheréáś 
the Muslims are struggling economically to keep 
themselves afloat. There is no bourgeois class among 
the Muslims nor do they have a powerful intellectual 
middle-class elite. They are educationally backward 
and have much less than proportionate representa- 
tion both in government as well as in private 
sector. 

Another specificity of the Hindu-Sikh problem is 
that due to higher degree of cultural assimilation the 
Hindu attitude towards the Sikhs, despite more 
aggressiveness on their part, is not as hostile as 
towards Muslims. Even the RSS Chief Balasaheb 
Deoras condemned the anti-Sikh riots which took 
place in the first week of November, 1984 in Delhi 
and other places in the wake of assassination of 
Indira Gandhi. The RSS chief is not known to have 
condemned any anti-Muslim riot in the country. The 
national press also strongly condemned these riots 
and gave very extensive and sympathetic coverage 
to it which it richly deserved. However, no such 
coverage has been given to numerous communal 
riots in which Muslims have greatly suffered. 

With the Punjab problem communalism has 
acquired yet another dimension which the social 
scientists have to understand and analyse. We have 
tried to throw some light on the similarities and 
specificities of this newly developed dimension. This 
is, needless to say, an initial attempt. Much more 
needs to be explored in this respect. O 
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Malaysia's Look-East Policy 


= T.V. PAUL 


MVyAtarsia’s much: heralded look east policy came 
under fire in recent months from local 
industrialists, economists, politicians and the Prime 
Minister Dr. Mahathir Mohamad himself over the 
insensitiveness of the: Japanese to the Malaysian 
feelings. Dr. Mahathir echoed the popular feelings 
when he spoke against the Japanese attitude at the 
first Malaysia Japan colloquim in Kualalumpur in 
last August. Ina hardhitting speech, he compared 
Malaysian-Japanese relations to the classic pattern 
economic colonialism. 

Launched in 1982, under the initiative of the 
Prime Minister, the look east policy was intended 
for the Malaysian youth generally and the entre- 
preneurs specifically to learn the lessons from Japan 
on good work ethics, social consciousness, honesty 
and discipline, good management techniques and 
aggressive salesmanship. Under this programme 
Japanese entrepreneurs were awarded many con- 
tracts in Malaysia and Japan émerged as the top 
trading partner of the country. 

The sudden upsurge of criticism against the look 
east policy could be traced to a growing realisation 
among Malaysians that Japan was not keeping its 
promises. Rather it was trying to exploit the 
burgeoning Malaysian market by pumping manu- 
factured goods and tightening its protectionist 
policies. The government showed statistics to 
prove that Japan is in an advantageous position in 
the trade relations between the two countries. 
Malaysia sells raw materials like crude oil, wood, 
tin and mineral ores which account for nearly 80 


' per cent of its exports to Japan and buys manu- 


factured goods from Japan. According to the 
Prime Minister, Japan hardly buys manufactured 
goods from Malaysia. The biggest single category 
of manufactured good that Japan imported from 
Malaysia — thermionic and cathode valves, tubes, 
photocells and diodes — amounted to only US 


- Dollars 70 million or less than three per cent of 


Malaysia’s exports to Japan. On the other hand 
Malaysia imported the widest range of manu- 
factured goods like cars and cassettee recorders from 
Japan. “We cannot and will not remain merely as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water,” Dr. 
Mahathir declared. 

The Malaysian discontentment is partly due to 
its growing balance of trade deficits- with Japan. 
According to statistics issued by the Malaysian 
finance ministry, in 1980 the balance of tradc deficit 
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with Japan was US $ 775 million which by 1983 
rose to a staggering US $ 2 billion. In 1982, the 
invisible deficit accounted for US $ 379 million or 
13 per cent of the overall deficit which increased to 
US $ 400 million in 1983. By 1985 the invisible 
deficit is expected to reach US $ 594 million. 

The Japanese view on the trade imbalance is the 
reverse. According to Mr. Hiroki Sakamoto, exe- 
cutive director of the Japan External Trade Organis- 
ation (JETRO) the trade balance has always been in 
Malaysia’s favour. The discrepancy in statistics is 
due to the fact that while imports are normally cal- 
culated on a cost insurance and freight (CIF) basis 
exports are assessed on a free on board (FOB) basis. 
The FOB prices are less than CIF. For instance, he 
says, Malaysian figures show that it exported 74,000 
tonnes of rubber to Japan last year, but according 
to Japanese figures it actually exported 1,40,000 
tonnes, the difference of 66,000 Japan imported 
through Singapore. The Malaysian concern is more 
apparent in the increasing deficit in the services 
account i.e., the freight and Insurance charges and 
payment for contract and professional services. 
Japanese sources agree that Japan is not making 
full use of the Malaysian insurance companies and 
shipping lines. Mr. Sakamoto says that several sub- 
committees are now working on resolving this 
problem. 

Japan’s increasing protectionist policies, including 
high tariff barriers further add to the Malaysian 
concern. ‘“‘We can export electrical machinery to 
the US but not Japan”, says Dr. Chee Peng Lim, 
associate professor at the University of Malaya. 
Trade and Industry minister Tengku Razaaleigh 
said in parliament recently that a balanced bilateral 
relationship between Malaysia and Japan could only 
be forged .if Japan fully opened its markets to 
Malaysian goods. Dr. Mahathir said while Japan 
agreed that protectionism was bad, its economy was 
extremely protectionist in reality. 

Malaysian grouse is also directed against the un- 
willingness of Japan to transfer technology, reluct- 
ance to use local materials, employ local labourers, 
consultants and sub-contractors in projects they 
undertake in the country. A Malaysian: industrialist 
commented: ‘“‘Almost every Japanese company is 
managed by Japanese who are brought to Malaysia 
under the pretext of being an expert needed to 
transfer technology.” According to Sakamoto 
some Japanese companies are unaware of the ex- 
pertise and other facilities available in Malaysia. 
‘Subcontractors and suppliers interested in supply- 
ing services and materials should make aggressive 
marketing efforts to the contractors before the bid- 
ding. After the bidding it will be too late, because 
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the Japanese contractors have to abide by what they 
have submitted in their tender documents,” he said. 

Despite tbe torrent of criticism showered on the 
Japanese, the look east policy has helped Malaysia 
tremendously to build up its industrial infrastructure. 
The Prime Minister himself recognises this. ‘We 
would not be what we are today without the co- 
operation and assistance of Japan’’, he said in his 
speech at the Malaysian-Japan colloquium. 

More than 300 Japanese companies, mostly joint 
ventures, are currently operating in Malaysia in 
industries like electric and electronic goods, textile 
and food products. Japanese companies are also 
involved in areas like tradirg, construction of 
supermarkets, hotels, telecommunication. facilities, 
ports, roads, industrial plants, high-building, and 
consultancy services. Japanese firms have invested 
nearly 300 million US dollars in Malaysia up to 
December 1982, which is roughly 18 per cent of the 
total foreign investment in Malaysia. Japanese firms 
employed 50,371 workers up to December 1983 of 
which 45 per cent are Bumiputras or the original 
Malays. Japanese occupy only 2.4 per cent of the 
total work force which consists generally of top level 
management cadre. 

Under the various look east programmes more 
than 800 in-plant trainees, 24 executives and 82 
Malaysian students have undergone training in 


Japan in various fields. In September last yéar 89 
Malaysian youths 'participated in the “Friendship. 
Programme for the 2lst century” in Tokyo spon- 
sored by the Japanese government. 

The increasing Japanese collaboration in building 
construction in Malaysia is evident in the recently 
opened 36 storey Dayabumi complex in the heart of 
Kuala Lumpur. -This 130 million US dollar project 
consisting of a tower and a podium, is a superb 
example of the Japanese technology in this sector. 
Japan has also collaborated in Malaysia’s first 
national car project, ‘Proton Saga’ by investing 
30 per cent of the total cost of the project. The car 
project almost completely relies on Japanese techno- 
logy at this initial stage. 

It is a fact that the look east policy has enabled 
the Japanese to make much headway in the Malaysian 
economy. Yet as a commentator said in an article 
in the New Straits Times daily, ‘‘For it is Malaysia 
that has changed track, not Japan, which has 
remained the same during the past three years, just 
as protectionist as it is now, buying mainly raw 
commodities and reluctant to transfer technology. 
Since it was Malaysia that was eager to learn from 
Japan, this lack of reciprocity was ignored. Only 
when Malaysia began to take a second and harder 
look at its relationship with Japan did this failure to 
reciprocate rankle.” C 
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Conning US Public 
VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


how it has come about that a 
handful of big firms dominate 
every sector of US food economy. 
The fundamental ‘ground rules’ 
of the US system are identified as 
the basic reason why record 
harvests in USA happen along- 
side with farm bankruptcies. 
Against a backdrop of rising 
poverty and joblessness in the 


HO benefits when American 
MNCs flourish? Not Third 
World populations of course, 
this much one knows. One .also 
knows that Third World elites 
stand to gain. But one did also 
imagine that the American 
economy and the American pub- 
lic at large too enjoyed the 
trickle-down of MNC profits. 
This is just what hasn’t happen- 
ed and further, the general US 
populace, it appears, hasn’t quite 
cottoned on to the true workings 
of US — government-business 
policy. 
I’ve just chanced upon a book 
published by the Institute for 
Food and Development Policy in 
San Francisco, better known as 
the ‘Food First’ people who in 
1977 brought out their classic, 
Food First: Beyond the Myths of 
` Scarcity, which neatly and con- 
vincingly demolished the fallacy 
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that tħe world cannot grow 
enough food to feed its people. 
The latest in the Institute’s series 
of publications is Trading the 
Future (by James Wessel with 
Mort Hantman, 1983). It shows 
how US government food policy 
and agribusiness interests have 
benefitted neither US agriculture, 
nor its economy nor the ordinary 
consumers of that land of milk, 
honey and ‘democracy’. 

While many of the Institute’s 
research studies over the years 
have focussed on the undermin- 
ing of Third World agriculture, 
the needlessness of hunger and 
famine, as well as the politics of 
pesticides, food aid, dietary shifts 
etc, this recent study is different 
in content as well as target. 
Trading the Future tells the 
American people why the top 
one per cent of US farms earn 
66 per cent of farm. income and 


America of the 80s, the authors 
put their finger on the pervasive 
hang-up of the US public fed on 
a relentless anti-Commie hysteria: 
“Economic issues have become 
emotionally charged, for to look 
critically at how capitalism works 
in the US, and in whose interest, 
is seen by some as almost treaso- 
nous! Capitalism is believed by 
many to be synonymous with 
democracy and democracy is 
believed to encompass all that is 
good about the American way of 
life.” 

US farm exports are promoted 
with the argument that they are 
needed to feed a hungry world. 
“In reality over two-thirds of 
these exports feed hungry animals 
‘whose meat is too expensive for 
hungry people to buy.” This idea 
of ‘converting grain into meat’ is 
a typical Yankee brainwave. 
Although in the 50s cattle had 


hardly ever been fed much grain, 
it was found inthe 60s and 70s 
that grain surplus could be best 
absorbed as cattle fodder. Acting 
on the principle that it takes 
seven pounds of grain and soya- 
bean ta produce one pound of 
meat, ‘“‘America turned meat 
into a processed food — proces- 
sed grain”. And the meat-centred 
diet became synonymous with 
‘good health’ and the ‘American 
way of life’. A concept which was 
to be exported later along with 
surplus grain to Third World 
elites. Of course, now US strategy 
is also geared towards getting the 
Third World poor to grow chea- 
‘ply the soyabean which will feed 
rich world cattle. This had been 
well documented and exposed by 
Susan George in that other food 
classic, How the Other Half Dies 
(1976). She had shown how the 
fall-out of US food policy is the 
initiation of nutritionally un- 
healthy shifts in Third World 
crop patterns — switching over 
from traditionally eaten food 
crops.to soyabean which is diff- 
cult to adapt into local diets, all 
in the name of high protein. 
Soyabean protein of course does- 
n't reach the malnourished but 
goes to fatten the pigs and cows 
on far-off shores. 

Americans were told in, the 
early 70s that stepping up grain 
exports would save. US farmers, 
feed a hungry world and pay for 
essential oil imports. Inttead the 
‘export boom’ has precipitated a 
mammoth farm depression in the 
US, bypassed the hungry abroad 
and “‘hurt the very people its 
proponents claimed it served.” 
This is the central theme of this 
book and its well researched 
critique ought to persuade patrio- 
tic Americans to take a long, hard 
‘look at .what their government 
and big business are doing to 
their own economy — trading 
their future for temporary gains 
to a select minority. 

Investigating the changes 
brought about in the US in the 


wake of the export boom, the. 


authors show how: short-term 
gain was won at the cost of long- 
term environmental protection; 
soil erosion and water depletion 
have escalated under high pressure 
production for export; giant 
industrial enterprises have emerg- 
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ed which use market power to 
achieve their own growth at 
farmers’ expense; in the quest for 
greater profits US corporate 
giants have cut down on invest- 
ment in domestic units, lured by 
the ‘export platforms’ offered by 
accommodative Third World gov- 
ernments offering cheap and 
repressed labour. 

If Trading the Future offers 
hard and perhaps unpalatable 
home truths to the average 
American,- it has some eye- 
openers for Third World readers 
too. The story of how South 
Korea was conned into wheat- 
eating is a modern fairly tale 
with a cynical ending in which 
US interests live happily ever 
after. Here’s a rough synopsis of 
a serial story. which is still going 


on. 

Before the 1960s South Koreans 
hardly ate Western-style bread. 
Rice was the staple. Between 1966 
and 1977, domestic grown wheat 
fell 86 per ċent but wheat imports 
rose four-fold, mainly financed 
by US government help. 


In 1967, Western Wheat Asso- 
ciates, representing US wheat pro- 
ducers, landed in South Korea. 
Supported by USDA, Western 
Wheat launched an eat-wheat 
campaign with demonstrations, 
technical know-how for new. 
bakeries, and an effort to make 
wheat rolls a mainstay of school 
lunches. Western Wheat also 
liaised between South Korean 
entrepreneurs and multinational 
grain companies. In 1972 the first 
automatic biscuit and cracker 
equipment was installed in three 
Korean plants and wheat utili- 
sation rose dramatically. “By 
1979 over 21,000 housewives in 
more than 100 cities were attend- 
ing special sandwich-making 
schools.” © 

By 1975 over 7,000 bakeries 
had sprung up while almost no 
wheat was being growth in the 
country. In 1978 South Korea 
joined the ‘billion-dollar club’ of 
countries importing more than 
one billion dollars worth of US 
farm commodities, mainly wheat. 


The wheat campaign had two 
consequences: erosion of the 
traditional rice-centred diet and 
loss of rice self-sufficiency in a 
former “‘rice-bowl’’ of the region. 


Rice prices were maintained so 
low by the government that farm- 
ers could not even cover the 
costs of production. Through the 
70s the farmers were compelled to 
grow less popular, high-yield 
varieties of rice, only to discover 
that these were vulnerable to 
pests and flood damage. Farmers 
became more dependent on ferti- 
lisers and pesticides supplied by 
MNCs and the country as a 
whole became dependent on rice 
imports — shooting up from 
almost zero in 1978 to 241,000 
metric tons the next year, which 
more than tripled by 1980. 

The rest of the South Korean 
story follows a predictable pat- 
tern: setting up of poultry and 
animal feed units utilising import- 
ed American grain; promotion of 
domestic livestock production to 
consume the processed feeds, and 
rise in consumption of meat by 
well-to-do Koreans. Thus the 
benefits of US food exports went 
to the big business in US and to 
the affluent in South Korea. In 
1982 even a World Bank report 
admitted that “Developed country 
disposal of agricultural surplus 
tends to accrue largely to a relati- 
vely affluent urban minority, while 
adverse effects are felt by the poor 
rural majority.” 

The South Korean bread fraud 
must surely have some lessons for 
this country too. Some voices 
have been raised in recent years 
against the soyabean promotion 
policy. A few writers and 
scientists have warned of the 
nutritional dangers of eroding 
traditional production of pulses. 
There must be other areas too of 
farm policy which could do with 
hard scrutiny and second 
thoughts. After the Bhopal 
episode, environment groups all 
over the country are debating the 
politics of pesticides. It would be 
timely if the related issues of 
crop patterns and crop varieties 
and basic agricultural priorities 
also were analysed and explained 
by socially conscious researchers 
to the public at large. It is a 
striking truth that the mass hood- 
winking of the lay public by an 
unholy trio of government-big 
business-and elites runs as a com- 
mon thread through the deve- 
loped and developing world 
alike. (3 
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T freedom-loving people of 

Western Sahara are celebrat- 
ing the ninth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Sahrawi Arab 
Democratic Republic (SADR) on 
February 27. Nine years ago on 
that day in 1976 the SADR was 
proclaimed close on the heels of 
Moroccan annexation of that 
2,84,000 square kilometfes of 
phosphate-rich desert territory at 
‘the end of 1975 following Spain’s 
formal withdrawal from its 
former colony. Today the anni- 
‘versary is being celebrated amidst 
intense jubilation in Western 
Sahara due to the growing stature 
of the independent state parti- 
cularly after the SADR’s recent 
diplomatic and military victories 
leading to the complete isolation 
of the Rabat regime. 

As is well known, at the 20th 
summit meeting of the Organisa- 
tion of African Unity (OAU) in 
Addis Ababa last November the 
SADR was admitted to the Pan- 
African body as its 51st member- 
state. The SADR representatives 
thus participated in that summit. 
Morocco tried to create a melo- 
dramatic situation by walking out 
of the Addis Ababa summit as a 
token of protest against the OAU 
decision to admit the SADR as a 
member-state. Subsequently it 
announced its withdrawal from 
the body thereby setting a prece- 


dent on this score. But what is of. 


particular significance is the 
inability of Morocco to draw 
support from any of the 50 odd 
member-states except Zaire which 
` too walked out ‘of the Addis 
Ababa meet in solidarity with 
King Hassan II, the Moroccan 
monarch, to whom it was 
repaying its debt of gratitude for 
having rendered valuable material 
aid to crush opposition to the 
Mobutu regime. Nevertheless, it 
was striking to find that even Zaire 
did not join Morocco in with- 
drawing from the OAU. And 
alongwith the OAU summit deci- 
Sion came the news that as many 
as 60 countries had recognised the 


SADR, the latest being Nigeria 
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and Yugoslavia. This marked a 
further setback for King Hassan 
whose proposal for a summit 
conference of the Maghreb States 
in a bid to isolate the SADR 
from Algeria also backfired with 
Algeria, Mauritania and Tunisia 
declining to attend it minus the 
SADR. 

Militarily, Rabat’s plans to 
contain the Sahrawi armed strug- 
gle lead by the Polisario Front by 
erecting several sand walls (under 
the active advice and assistance 
of its overseas patrons, primarily 
those in Washington) have gone 
awry. Even the direction of one 
such wall proposed to be built 
from Zak in southern Morocco 
to Tifareti in the eastern part of 
Western Sahara had to be chang- 
edon account of growing Poli- 
sario attacks in that area. Thus 
the purpose of building the wall 
-— to close the Algeria~-Western 
Sahara border — has been frus- 
trated. Work on other walls 
(from Amgala through the Bou 
Craa phosphate mines to Cape 
Bojador; from Zak through 
House to Smara, a religious 
centre; from Smara to Amegala) 
has begun no doubt but it is being 
continually hampered due to 
Polisario offensives. The Polisario 
fighters are penetrating even the 
triangular wall linking El Aioun, 
the capital of Western Sahara, 
with Bou Craa and Smara (which 
has been fortified with electronic 
devices by US experts) at different 
spots. However, the most power: 
ful offensives of the Polisario are 
in the eastern part (known as the 
“Grand Maghreb” offensive) and 
the southern port of Dakhla. 
What is more, the Polisario 
patriots have of late shot down 
three F-20 planes (Mirages) that 
Morocco received from France. , 

In a state of utter desperation 
King Hassan, who is facing mili- 
tary debacle in Western Sahara 
(despite having increased the 
number of his troops in Western 
Sahara from the original 75,000 
in 1975 to 1,60,000 in 1985), has 
issued threats of escalating the 


conflict. With the intensification 


of the war in Western Sahara 
over the last three months (almost 
coinciding with Rabat’s diplo- 
matic defeat at the OAU summit 
in Addis Ababa) Morocco has, 
on the one hand, threatened to 
attack Sahrawi refugee camps 
near the Algeria-Western Sahara 
border and, on the other hand, 
declared its intention to launch 
assaults on Algeria as well. Such 
an attempt will bring about its 
total alienation in the African 
context and result in a kind of 
segregation which is the fate of 
South Africa at present. 

Although Washington is help- 
ing Rabat through generous 
military assistance, the CIA’s 
inner reports indicate that 
Morocco cannot hope to win the 
Western Sahara war by crushing 
Polisario resistance. The military . 
moves by King Hassan under US 
guidance have, therefore, only 
one objective: to strengthen 
Rabat’s position to bargain with 
the Polisario Front at the nego- 
tiating table to which the Moro- 
ccan King is bound to come 
despite his rejection of the pro- 
posal for a political settlement. 

Way back in the second half of 
1975 when the so-called “‘Green 
March” was organised to estab- 
lish Morocco’s sovereignty over 
Western Sahara, King Hassan > 
had described the conquest of 
Western Sahara as being akin to 
taking a stroll and declared that 
he would soon drink hot tea 
in El Aioun. The Moroccan 
monarch has learnt the hard way 
after 10 years of bitter fighting 
and at a heavy cost of men and 
resources that the capture of 
Western Sahara was an uphill 
task. Indeed he never succeeded 
in controlling the territory in the 
real sense. Hassan’s dream of 
sipping tea in the capital of 
Western Sahara on the Atlantic 
Ocean remains unfulfilled to this 
day. With defeat staring. on him 
in the military and diplomatic 
fields and facing mounting 
politico-economic crises at home 
(in no small measure due to his 
expensive Western Sahara war 
which costs him three million US 
dollars every day), Hassan now 
has no option but to resort to a 
gimmick of celebrating at El 


i 4il i i 
Aioun the 24th anniversary of the 
accession to the throne of the 
Moroccan monarch by his father 
Mohammad V on March 3, 1961. 
It is significant that besides 
inviting various dignitaries from 
all parts of the world for the 
occasion, Morocco has requested 
Ambassadors of various countries 
accredited to Rabat to attend the 
celebrations at El Atoun. This is 
a publicity offensive by Rabat to 
show that the administration of 
the Western Saharan capital and 
afew other sports rests with it 
and convey that it has no inten- 
tion of withdrawing from the 


- territory. ; 


Interestingly, the Juene Afrique 
monthly published from Paris 
has reported in its latest issue 
that the US Ambassador in 
Rabat declined the invitation to 


_ attend the El Aioun celebrations. 


This decision has been prompted 
by two factors: (i) the security 
aspect of the situation in Western 
Sahara; and (ii) the official 
position of Washington that does 
not recognise Rabat’s sovereignty 
over El Aioun. However, this is 
a dubious position and intended 
only as an eyewash since (a) 
following the advent: of the 
Reagan administration the US 
has emerged as the strongest 
supporters of Morocco (com- 
pared to previous administra- 
tions in Washington); (b) all 
forms of sophisticated weapons 
(including fragmentation - bombs, 
fighter planes, electronic device 
loaded armaments) are being 
supplied to Morocco by and 
under the’ supervision of the 
reputed US arms manufacturing 
company Westinghouse; (c) 
Caspar Weinberger, the US 
Defence Secretary and Director- 
General of the CIA, has been 
quite openly visiting El Aioun; 
(d) Washington has been extend- 
ing every possible help to Rabat 
to maintain its grip over Western 
Sahara that is showing unmistak- 
able signs of getting loosened due 
to the liberation struggle assum- 
ing an increasingly wider sweep 
with the passage of time. 
Nevertheless, in the light of 
Washington’s official stand on 
this score, Polisario freedom 
fighters have earnestly appealed to 
India not to participate in the El 
Aioun celebrations. In fact the 
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Polisario Front and the SADR 
have explained before the inter- 
national community that a posi- 
tive response to the Moroccan 
invitation entailed a “grave risk” 
on account of the prevailing war 
in the region. This was voiced 
also by Noureddene Aomar 
Ahmed, a member of the Polisario 
Front’s Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee representing its Asia- 
Oceania Department, who was 
lately in New Delhi. 

Speaking of India, Noureddiene 
paid rich tributes to Prime Minis- 
ter Rajiv Gandhi and conveyed 
deep sorrow over the tragic 
assassination of Indira Gandbi. 
“For two and a half years”, he 
said, “we have been warmly 
welcomed in this country. We 
met Shri Rajiv Gandhi last April 
when we Were. here as members 
of a delegation of the Polisario 
Front which came to New Delhi 
at the invitation of the Congress-I. 
At that time he was General 
Secretary of the AICC-I and had 
conveyed full sympathy with our 
struggle.” 

Most of the 60 countries which 
recognised the SADR today were 
members of the. NAM and 
included leading nonaligned 
states as Yugoslavia, Cuba, 
Algeria, Tanzania, and Nigeria. 
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Morocco had snapped ties with 
only four of them — Yugoslavia, 
Cuba, Algeria, Ethiopia — while 
maintaining diplomatic relations 
with the rest despite their recog- 
nition of the SADR. 


Only India as one of the most 
prominent NAM leaders and 
founder member of the organisa- 
tion has yet to recognise the 
SADR. The argument given 
earlier was that a decision to that 
effect could be taken only after 
the OAU admitted the SADR 
within its fold. Now that the 
SADR has joined the OAU as its 
5ist member Indian recognition 
of the SADR brooks no delay. 


“If India wants to look fora 
balance as the head of the NAM,” 
said Novreddiene, “I must tell 
you that the OAU and the UN 
have done everything to urge 
Morocco to come to the negoti- 
ating table. But Morocco consis- 
tently refuse and displayed 
intransigence. In the circum- 
stances the OAU was compelled 
to recognise the SADR. We hope 
India too will follow suit.” 


That hope must be realised as 
early as possible, preferably on 
the occasion of the ninth anni- 
versary of the SADR’s foun- 
dation. O 
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Gandhi, Akalis and Non-viclence—! 


AN ANALYSIS IN RETROSPECT. 
PARTHA N. MUKHERJI 


How we resolve the Punjab question, more than 
“ any other question, one can comprehend, will 
have implications for the future of Indian demo- 
cracy, polity and society. 
The present situation cannot be divorced from its 
historical past, and its past cannot be understood 
without the Akali movement and the quest for a 
Sikh identity in a Hindu-Muslim environment. 
Sikhism crystallised in the crucible of political and 


social oppression, against which the Ten Gurus ` 


waged a relentless and uncompromising struggle, 
historic gurudwaras evolved out of a historical 
context in which the differentiation between the 
religious and political did not exist, and the control 
‘of the Sikhs over their gurudwaras, was beyond 
question. The Sikh religion emerged as a tremendous 
social force incorporating the universalistic values of 
Hinduism and Islam and at the same time, struggled 
against the oppressions perpetrated by both. At the 
political level, it challenged the Moghul and later the 
British imperial powers which infringed on their 
efforts to create a new egalitarian system. The only 
period when Sikh identity merged with territorial 
suzerainty was between 1799 and 1849, from the 
time of the establishment of an independent Sikh 
State by Ranjit Singh until its annexation by the 
British in 1849. l 

It is, therefore, obvious why one of the first acts of 
the British, after the annexation, was to establish 
control over the historic gurudwaras, for the suppres- 
sion of Sikhs necessitated the suppression ofthe 
gurudwaras. By the same court, the Sikhs could 
never come to terms with this infringement on their 
undifferentiated spiritual and political freedom. 
Therefore, when the Akali movement gathered 
momentum (1920-25), its prime objective was the 
restoration of their control over the historic 
gurudwaras. The usurpers were the Brit'sh imperial 
power, which nominated and employed corrupt 
priests who were not occasionally Hindu mahants. 
Naturally, the struggle for the restoration of the 
-control over the gurudwaras constituted a struggle 
against British colonial power. 


i 


The nationalist movement was quick to respond. 


and espouse that cause, adding one more battlefront 
against its formidable adversary. The fact that the 


- The author is the Professor of Sociology, 
Indian Statistical Institute. This contribution is 
reproduced here from the well-known quarterly, 
Man and Development (Vol VI, No 3). The 
concluding part of this article will appear in next 
week’s Mainstream (March 9, 1985). 







_ tion. 


Akalis opted for a non-violent struggle, gave them a 
pride of place in India’s struggle for freedom. 
Almost all the nationalist leaders, including Gandhi 
and Nehru, lent direct support by visiting the scene 
of the Akali morchas. The Shiromani Gurudwara 
Prabandhak Committee (SGPC) supervised the 
reform of the gurudwaras, whilst the Shiromani — 
Akali Dal organised the struggle at the political 

level. After the battle was won with the passage of 
the Sikh Gurudwaras and Shrines Billin July 1925, 
Baba Kharak Singh received the following telegram 
from Gandhi: ‘First Battle for India’s Freedom 
won, Congratulations”. ; 


Stady of Fusion and Differentiation 


The objectives of this paper are (I) to describe the 
gurudwara movement (1920-25) and the emergence 
of the Akali Dal as a political force; (2) to describe 
the role of the Akali Dal and SGPC in establish- 
ing the non-violent tradition of political action in 
Punjab and in India; (3) to highlight the contradic- _ 
tion between the sacred and the secular in the Akali 
movement; and finally, (4) to relate the present crisis 
in Punjab to its historical perspective. In this paper, 
I have chosen to examine the problem at the sacred- 
secular, fusion-differentiation, level of abstraction. 
This does not mean this is the only level of abstrac- 
tion at which a meaningful comprehension of the 
problem is possible. In fact, the choice of thé. level 
of analysis and interpretation has been prompted by 


‘the kind of historical data I have come across and 


put to use. l 
The data also has clear boundaries. 


They consti- 
tute the writings, 


speeches; pronouncements by 


. Gandhi during the period 1920-1925 pertaining to 
the Akali movement and the gurudwara movement. . 


I have chosen to let Gandhi speak -for himself, as 
much as is possible, to preclude the possibility of any 
distortion that may creep in from summaries and 
paraphrasings. The data is at two levels: (a) of facts 
as presented by Gandhi, and (b) of Gandhi’s own | 
position regarding the movement. Gandhi’s descrip- 
tion of facts is remarkable for its specificity, richness 
of detail and authenticity. I have therefore, reposed 
complete trust on the veracity of the data “provided 
by him. l ? 

So much has been made of the martial tradition 
of the Sikhs, their valour in countless wars, that 
their contribution to the’ principles and praxis of ` 
non-violence has received less than adequate atten- . 
That this contribution has led to the establish- 
ment of a parallel tradition of non-violence in Punjab 
unfortunately, has not evoked sufficient attention of l 


t 


scholars or the media. It is desirable therefore, to 
recapitulate the Sikh contribution to the spirit of 
non-violence, and; Gandhi’s seminal catalytic role 
during the gurudwdra movement, (1920-1925). 

The chronicling of history has to begin with the 
Rowlatt Bills which evoked nationwide resentment 
and came to be known as the Black Bills, Gandhi 
gave the call for a nationwide satyagraha against 


-= them. This was to be the first macro-scale satyagraha. 


Gandhi repeatedly emphasised and elaborated on 
the cardinal condition for the conduct of the 
satyagraha, namely, non-violence and truth in 
thought, word, and deed. If pursued with pristine 
purity, he was confident, the Black Bills would be 
out of the statute books. The satyagraha pledge, 
which was drafted on February 24,1919 at the 
Sabarmati Ashram and signed by Gandhi, Vallabhai 
Patel, Chandulal Desai, Kesariprasad Thakoor and 
Anasuyabai Sarabhai read as follows:! 

Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bills known as 

the Indian Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill No I of 1919 


and the Criminal Law (Emergency Powers) Bill No II of 
1919 are unjust, subservive of the principle of liberty and 


justice, and destructive of the elementary rights of indivi- . 


duals on which the safety of the community as a whole and 
the State itself is based we solemnly affirm that, in the 
event of these Bills becoming law and until they are with- 
drawn, we shall refuse civilly to obey these laws and such 
other laws as a Committee to be-hereafter appointed may 
think .fit and we further affirm that in this struggle we will 
faithfully follow truth and refrain from violence to life, 

person or property. (3.3.1919,) (XV, 101-2) 

Congress volunteers under strict instructions 
administered the pledge to willing satyagrahis. 
Emphasis was not on numbers but on the commit- 
ment to the pledge of satyagtahis, however few their 
number. Gandhi was arrested on his way to Delhi 
and Punjab (April 9, 1919). 
countrymen he wrote: 

It is a matter of highest satisfaction to me, as I hope to 

you, that I have received an order from the Punjab Gov- 

ernment not to enter that province and another from the 

Delhi Government not to enter Delhi, while an order of 

the Government of India, served on me immediately after, 

restricts me to Bombay. I had no hestitation in saying to 
the office who served the order on me that I was bound in 
virtue of my Pledge to disregard it which I have done and 


Į shall presently find myself a free man, my body being 
taken by them into their custody. ; 


Gandhi went on to remind his countrymen that: 
departure from truth by a hair’s breadth or violence 
committed against anybody, whether Englishmen or 
Indian, will surely damn the great cause the satyagrahis 
are handling. 


Mob Fary and Violence 


The warnings of Gandhi notwithstanding, the 
news of his arrest resulted in mob fury and violence 
in several parts of the country. In Punjab it led to 
the loss of lives. Gandhi pleaded in a telegram 
(April 11, 1919) to Swami Shraddhanand that it was 
absolutely necessary that “‘people restrain themselves 
and avoid violence’. (XV, 210}. The Jallian- 
wallah Bagh episode followed three days later 
(April 13, 1919) and five days later Gandhi declared 
the “temporary suspension of Civil Disobedience”. 
He observed, “It is my perception of the law of 
satyagraha which impels me to suggest the suspension. 
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In a message to his ` 


I am sorry when I embarked upon a mass movement, 
I underrated the forces of evil and J must now pause 
and consider how best to meet the situation”. 

The tactician in Gandhi clearly saw that short of 
withdrawal of the movement the very instrument of 
struggle he was perfecting would meet with an 
unceremonious end. The massacre of Jallianwallah 
Bagh was revolting; but inspite of the wave of public 
opinion that might go against him he scrupulously 
held to his logic of satyagraha:% 

Personally, I am convinced that, had: we not committed 

the mistakes we did on April [0, we would have made 

great advances by now and the Rowlatt Act would have 
long since been repealed. The innocent persons, almest one 
thousand of them, who were killed at Jallianwallah Bagh 
would not have been killed and other innocent persons 
would not have had to suffer in prison. Looking at the 
matter from any angle we choose, we can come to only 
one conclusion. It is that we were in duty bound to con- 
demn the violence and arson committed by our people. If 
we tolerate such misdeeds when we become fully indepen- 
dent, we would show ourselves to be barbarians. 

(XVI 465-6) 

The Akali decision to wage a non-violent struggle 
for the control and reform of gurudwaras acquires 
added significance against the backdrop of Jallian- 
wallah Bagh episode, Gandhi’s unequivocal and 
outright condemnation of the violence that preceded 
the tragedy, and at a time, when the Sikh League 
had taken a belligerent stance against Gandhi’s stand 
on non-violence. It is clear Gandhi, until then, had 
very little knowledge about Sikhs and Sikhism. Like 
many lay Hindus and Sikhs until the current Punjab 
crisis, Gandhi too until that time (March 13, 1921) 
had not imagined that sthe two communities could 
not be bracketed. Observed Gandhi, “Till today 1 
had thought of them as a sect of Hinduism. But 
their leaders think that theirs is a distinct religion,” 
he goes on to explain to his Gujarati audience, 
“Their sacred book is the word of their gurus and, 
apart from that book, they accept no other scriptures 
as holy books.” He proceeds to describe with luci- 
dity the organisation of the Sikhs, their sartorial 
appearance, and their style of non-violent militancy 
which betrays Gandhi’s lurking apprehension that 
perhaps the Akalis had not fully absorbed the pure 
spirit of non-violence.4 

...Organisations of Sikhs known as Akali Jathas or Akali 
Dals are springing up everywhere and are taking over 
possession of gurudwaras. They have their headquarters at 
Amritsar. In addition the five symbolic articles mentioned 
above the Akalis wear a black turban and a black band on 
one shoulder and also carry a big staff with a smal! axe at 
the top. Some of them have staff without axe. Fifty or a 
hundred men of such groups go and take possession of a 
gurudwara; they suffer violence themselves but do not use 
any. Nevertheless, a crowd of fifty or more men approach- 
ing a place in the way described is certainly a show of 
force, and naturally the keeper of the gurudwara would be 
intimidated by it.” (XIX, 421-422) “ 

Gandhi was enamoured and overwhelmed by the 
Sikh courage displayed in the Nankana Sahib trage- 
dy, where the profligate Mahant Naraindas “out- 
Dyered Dyer” by butchering to death all the 150 or 
so volunteers and their leaders Lachhman Singh and 
Dalip Singh. But the fact that not a single witness 
on the Akali side survived to tell their story, led 
Gandhi to assess the tragedy with the yardstick of 
his ideal of non-violent action in terms of theoretical 
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possibilities of occurences and the high probability 
that one of these possibilities was quite likely what 
actually happened, I quote at length:> 
... There are three possibilities that could have happened: 
1. The party went by a show of force to take possession of. 
the temple but were overwhelmed by superior force and 
died fighting bravely. 
2. The party went merely as worshippers, had no intention 
of taking possession and were treacherously murdered 
without being able to defend themselves. 
3. The party went as worshippers, as in the second case, 
and were mercilessly attacked; but though able to defend 
themselves would not retaliate and willingly died being 
under a vow not to use violence in connection with the 
Gurudwara movement. (XIX, 400, 16.3.21) 


Implications of Nankana Sahib Tragedy 


Having worked out the possibilities, he worked 
out the probabilities and then proceeded to work 
out the implications of each possibility within his 
framework of non-violent action. He observed:§ 

The contention of my informants, who can only speak 

from heresay is that the party went and died as supposed 

in the third alternative. If it is so, the martyrs have showed 
courage and resignation of the highest order, of which the 

Sikhs, India and the whole world have every reason to be 

proud. It is a matter of the greatest satisfaction that the 

Sikhs with whom I have discussed the possibilities persist 

in believing the last. . 

In the second instance, the bravery of the defenders was as 

unquestioned as in the last. 

In the case I mentioned first the bravery was great, but 

the morality of the act, i.e., the taking possession by a 

show of force must remain open to question and ordinarily 

speaking, made the Akalis a party of trespassers whom 
the party in possession was entitled in law to use sufficient 

force to repel. (XTX, 400, 16.3.21) 

Next, Gandhi lifts the gurudwara movement from 
a regional and integrates it‘with the national move- 
ment against colonialism. He says:” 

...The merit of the brave deed must belong not merely to 

the Sikhs but to the whole nation. And my advice, 

therefore, must be to ask the Sikh friends to shape their 
future conduct in accordance with the need of the nation. 

(XTX, 401, 16.3.21) 

Thus the Sikhs were able to relate their move- 
ment for a religious demand with the Indian 
national movement, in return, the Indian nationalist 
leaders’ identification and participation with the 
Sikh cause gave it a dimension which facilitated the 
struggle to achieve its object. Gandhi repeated 
what he did with Champaran, Kheda, and the host 
of other movements, viz., the nationalisation of 
diverse regionally circumscribed movements. 

The Nankana tragedy also provided Gandhi a 
soil for experimenting with and perfecting his 
instrument of non-violent action. He was not pre- 
pared to allow benefits of doubt to determine the 
future course of Akali non-violence. He was 
conscious that the Sikhs by faith had a martial 
heritage, “I am not unware’’, he said, “of the fact 
that non-violence is not your final creed. It is 
therefore, doubly incumbent’ upon you to guard 
against any violence in thought or word creeping 
in the movement’’8 (XXIII, 211, 25.2.24). Therefore, 
in his message to the Lahore Sikhs on the Nankana 
tragedy he categorically stated: 

The whole of the gurudwara movement requires over- 

hauling. There is no doubt that a large party proceeding 

to a gurudwara to take possession does constitute a show 
of force even though no violence is contemplated or 
intended. Andin a well-ordered society no individual, 
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except under a process of law, is permitted to dispossess 
by a show of force or any undue pressure, even a wicked 
man who has been ostensibly in possession of public 
property, such as temples. If such individual action 
were permitted there would be an end to all good govern- 
ment and the weak would be left without the right of 
protection. Such attempt, therefore, on your part will 
be a negation of the Khalsa Dharm whose basis is pro- 
tection of the weak. No one can be more eager for real 
reform in our temples and removal of all abuse than I. 
But let us not be party to measures that may be worse 
Tan oy sought to be brought about.® (XIX, 402, 


For quite some time the Nankana tragedy figured 
in Gandhi’s speeches and writings. If, while 
addressing the Sikhs, he applied caution and 
restraint in their future programmes of action, to 
those in other parts of the country he held out the 
examplariness of the sacrifice of Lachhman Singh 
and Dalip Singh. To the satyagrahis of Munshi 
Peta, who were struggling peacefully against the 
Tata a aa he held up the example of Nankana, 
he said, 

I wish to see the bravery of Lachhman Singh and Dalip 

Singh in Munshi Peta, without raising a little finger, 

these two warriors stood undaunted against the attack of 

Mahant Naraindas of Nankana Sahib, and let themselves 

be killed. (XX, 67) 

To the residents of Malegaon, who, after being 
provoked by a Sub-Inspector, killed him, Gandhi's 
castigation of their deed again held up the model 
of the two Punjab martyrs. He said about them: 
“If these two brothers acted with great nobility at 
Nankana Sahib the residents of Malegaon have 
displayed an equal 
(XX, 68) 


A Stable Interaction 


Thereafter, the interaction between the Akalis 
and Gandhi seems to have become stable, as it 
becomes evident in the subsequent events. After 
the Shiromani Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee 
acquired possession of the Amritsar Golden Temple, 
the government: took custody of its keys. This 
occasioned another non-violent struggle for the 
possession of the keys in which many, including 
Hindus courted arrest. In December 1921, the 
government was agreeable to temporarily handing 
over the keys to the SGPC pending the decision of 
the civil suit regarding the Golden Temple. The 
SGPC passed the following resolution dated Decem- 
ber 6th 1921: - 


Resolved that no Sikh should agree to any arrangement 
about the restoration of the keys of the Golden Temple, 
unless and until all the Sikhs arrested in connection with 
the keys’ affair are relsased unconditionally. I am there- 
fore, instructed to inform you that the committee cannot 
avail itself of the proffered temporary and conditional 
restoration of keys, unaccompanied by the unconditional 
release of all the Sikhs arrested in connection with the 
keys’ affair. (XXII. 170) 


Gandhi responded with unalloyed delight and 
with a certain amount of glee that the government 
had made its own position comically, uncomfort- 


able. He observed, 
Sikh courage reaches greater heights every day and along 
with their courage grew their endurance and their spirit 
of non-violence. The government is now willing to return 
. to the Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee the keys of 


degree of heinousness.” 1 


—_ 


the Goiden Temple'of Amritsar which they had earlier 

taken possession of. But the committee had refused to 

accept them until the government agrees to release every 

Sikh leader who has been arrested. The government, 

therefore, is in a dilemma. If it releases the Sikhs, it 

will be ridiculed and the strength of the Sikhs will increase 
two-fold. If it does not release them, their strength will 
increase ten-fold. It must, therefore, decide whether it 
would be wiser for it, to allow the Sikhs’ strength to 
increase ten times or to release the Sikh prisoners and be 
laughed at, taking consolation in the fact that the strength 
= a Sikhs will then only be doubled.% (XXII, 208-9, 
.[.2 

Later, on, a month later, in the same reference he 

exuberated: 

The Sikh awakening seems to be truly wonderful. Not 

only has the Akali party become a part of effective non- 

violence but it is evolving a fine code of honour. The 

Gurudwara Committee is now insisting on the release of 

Pandit Dina Nath, a non-Sikh wbo was arrested in con- 

nection with the keys affair.44 (XXH, 414, 16.2.22) 

Apart from the gurudwara movement, the demand 
for the restoration of the Maharaja of Nabha to his 
throne, from which, allegedly, he was compelled to 
abdicate early in 1923 under duress, demands close 
and careful scrutiny. On February 21, 1924, on the 
orders of the Administrator of Nabha, a procession 
of Sikhs, including an Akali Jatha of 500 which had 
come all the way from Amritsar, after a march of 
three weeks, to commemorate the anniversary of the 
Nankana incident in 1921, was fired upon. The 
official estimate of casualties was 21 killed and 33 
wounded.!5 (XXIII, 210) 

Gandhi received urgent summons for a visit to 
Punjab. Unfortunately, he was recovering from a 
surgery and was physically incapacitated to respond. 
To the promptings that he take up the leadership of 
the Punjab movement, Gandhi’s response was highly 
significant. The Nabha incident had uncovered 
another, presumably latent, dimension of the move- 
ment. The demand for reforms in gurudweras and 
their control was one thing, whilst seeking the resto- 
ration of the Maharaja of Nabha to his original posi- 
` tion, from which allegedly he was coerced to abdi- 
cate, was quite another. While expressing complete 
satisfaction ‘fas to the nature and implications of the 
-present Akali movement and the methods adopted 
to gain the end” he was eager enough to throw him- 
self “‘heart and soul into” it and even in “burying” 
himself in Punjab, provided certain conditions were 
fulfilled and assurances given. These are very 
important and need to be quoted at length, the 
Satisfaction that he required were on the following: 

(1) The strength of the Akalis. 

, (2) (a) A clear manifesto publicly stating the minimum, 
which I understand to be the performance of Akhand path 
ceremony in Gangasagar Gurudwara, the Sikhs openly and 
sincerely declaring that ithas no political end and that 
they do not desire, through the Akhand path movement, in 
any shape or form, to carry on an agitation, directly or 
indirectly for the restoration of the Nabha Maharaja. The 
agitation which the Akalis intend to carry on in connec- 
tion with such restoration will be on an independent foot- 
ing and will be purely a separate movement. 

(b) In connection with the movement for control of 

- gurudwaras in every case of disputed control or possession, 
the matter should be referred to arbitration. In the case 
of historic gurudwaras, it will be assumed that all such 
gurudwaras must remain in the control of S.G.P. Com- 
mittee. But the question of fact whether a particular 
gurudwara is or is not historical will be a subject matter. 
of arbitration, and the burden of proving that itis so will 
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lie on the shoullers of the S.G.P. Committee. 

With reference to all other gurudwaras, all the facts in 
dispute should be a subject matter of arbitration.... 

(3: Full assurance and, therefore, a document intended for 
publication, signed by all the principal leaders or on 
behalf of the S.G.P.C. giving a description of the methods 
which will clearly set forth all the implications of non- 
violence. 

(4) That the movement is neither anti-Hindu nor anti any 
other race or creed. 

(5) That the S.G.P.C. has no desire for the establishment 
of Sikh Raj and, as a matter of fact, the Committee is 
purely a religious body and, therefore, as such can have 
no secular object or intention. (XXIII, 218-20, 4.3.1924) 


Akalis on Nabha Issue 


Apparently in response to Gandhi’s observations, 
some Akali leaders met him and explained their 
stand on the Nabha issue. They invited an “open 
and impartial enquiry by a competent authority into 
the whole case before which the 8.G.P.C. should 
have the right to give evidence and the Committee 
should be satisfied with the findings of such an 
enquiry”, but “‘if all the efforts at impartial enquiry 
for obtaining strict justice fail, and when the public 
have been put in possession of all the facts known to 
the committee, and public opinion has been fully 
matured and cultivated, the Committee may be reluc- 
tantly compelled as a matter of honour and chivalry 
to resort to direct action”, since they believed the 
Maharaja was forced to abdicate in consequence of 
his support for the Akali cause. This position 
Gandhi - found ‘unexceptionable’ and ‘heartily’ 
endorsed it. But to the objection by the authorities 
that under the guise of Akhand Path they may carry 
on propaganda regarding Nabha Maharaja, Gandhi 
advised the Committee: 

...to make a declaration in the clearest possible terms that 

the object of the Jatha is purely to assert the aforemen- 

tioned right, that it has no desire to carry on under cover 
of the Akhand path ceremony any political propaganda in 
the Nabha State, whilst the Committee in no way binds 
itself to refrain from pressing forward the claims of the 
Nabha Maharaja and agitating for the Nabha question. 
But that agitation will stand on its merits and will have no 


SAT tiag with the Akhand path affair..." (XXIII, 229-30, 
3.24) 


Here Gandhi seeks a clear distinction between the 
sacred and the secular. The logic of the two are 
different and should not be confused. These events 
also bring out the complexities involved in the 
§.G.P.C. as a religious organisation extending its 
role beyond the domain of the sacred. This is the 
contradiction that Gandhi asks the S.G.P.C. and the 
Akali Dals to resolve, for the secular domain could 
not be circumscribed by a religious organisation. 

Perhaps the most significant yield from the non- 
violent Akali movement and Gandhi’s role associa- 
ted with it, is his formulation of the principles of 
non-violent action in the concrete conditions of the 
gurudwara movement, and the Nabha episode. After 
having several times cast apprehensions about the 
style of Akali non-violence and what non-violence 
according to him really meant to them, he finally 


gave his own version of it in detail: 
In my opinion, with reference to the gurxdwaras the mode 
of procedure should be, in the case of disputed possession, 
(i) through private impartial arbitration without reference 
to or intervention of the present courts of law; (ii) where 
the opposite party refuses to submit to reason or arbi- 
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izatton, by satyagraha, i.e., non-violent mode of asserting 
SGPC’s right to possession. In order that the method is 
and remains strictly non-violent throughout, it is not 
enough that there is absence of active violence, but it is 
necessary that there is not the slightest show of force. 

It follows, therefore, that a large body of men, cannot be 
deputed to assert the right of SGPC’s possession, but one 
or at the most two men of undoubted integrity, spiritual 
force and humility may be deputed to assert the right. The 
result of this is likely to’ be the martyrdom of these 
pioneers. My conviction is that from that moment the 
possession of the Committee is assured, but it may so 
happen that martyrdom is postponed and intermediate 
stages such as pinpricks, serious assault or imprisonment 
might have to be suffered. In that case and in every case 
till actual control is secured there must be a ceaseless 
stream of devotees in single or double file visiting the 
Gurudwara in assertion of the right of the Committee. It 
is hardly necessary for me to point out that, if the pos- 
sessor for the time being may consent to submit to arbi- 
tration, the Committee should be ever ready to accept the 
offer when the asserting of the right by means of satya- 
graha ceases. In such a case, it goes without saying that 
if there are any of the devotees who have been imprisoned 
in prosecution of the object of the Committee, they should 
be discharged simultaneously with the acceptance of the 
arbitration.” (XXII, 229-30, 9.3.24) 


- Having applied his principle of non-violence to the 
concrete conditions of gurudwara movement, he pro- 
ceeded to examine the Nabha programme and again 
formulated and clarified a vital principle. He was 
apprised of the programme of non-violent direct 
action that was guiding the Shahidi Jatha (literally, 
martyrs’ procession) which was already well on the 
way to its destination. He personally felt that the 
Jatha could yet be recalled and the whole matter 
given serious consideration, but in view of his own 
incapacitating illness; “In the circumstances’ he 
felt, “‘that the Jatha must be allowed to proceed to 
its destination. What is of utmost importance is his 
operationalisation of the theory and concept of non- 


violence. He observed, 

But I understand further that the Jatha has also been 
instructed, in the event of its receiving orders, to leave the 
state boundary to disobey and, arm in arm, the Jatha has 
been instructed fo present a solid living wall to the state 
soldiery and draw upon their devoted heads with unflin- 
ching courage fire that can be poured upon them. The 
idea is no longer to submit to pinpricks and prolongation 
of the agony by way of forcible deportation, but to end it 
by every member of the Jatha sitting at his post and dying 
there with calm resignation without any retaliation. This 

‘plan is conceived in a most lofty and daring spirit. The 
bravery of those who conceived it and still greater bravery 
of those who are expected to carry it out in its 
entirety cannot be questioned and, if the Nabha autho- 
rities are so foolish as to fire upon the Jatha till everyone 
lies dead at his post, it will certainly stagger humanity, 
thrill the world and command universal applause for 
matchless heroism, but I am sorry to say it could not be 
recorded as an act of non-violence. This proposed action 
can be described as civil disobedience, but in reality it 
would not be civil disobedience, for civil disabedience, 
(is) perfect submission to orders which are given as punish- 
ments for the breach of primary orders which a civil resister 
holds against’ conscience to obey. But such disobedience to 
be civil requires perfect obedience to sanctions small or 
great, and disobedience of smaller sanctions in order to 
invite larger sanctions is not civil but is, rowdy and there- 
fore violent. The faith of the civil resister must be a 
living faith in the ultimate success of the spirit of suffering 
and forbearance. Infinite patience must, therefore, be our 
badge. (emphasis mine). 


Application of the Principle 
Having formulated his principle, Gandhi now 
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applied it hypothetically to the proposed action: 

.,.to sit tight in the face of an order of deportation or an 
imprisonment in order to invite shooting is to avoid the 
intermediate sanctions and the possibilities of prolonga- 
tion of slow suffering and also the struggle, such avoidance 
is not permissible in civil disobedience; it is calculated to 
give an excuse to the opponent that they are not non- 
violent. “The natural course would be to obey the order 
of deportation when it is accompanied by physical force, 
be it ever so slight. Therefore, even if a youngster duly 
authorised came to enforce the order of deportation, 500 
strong men would in honour be bound meekly and 
joyously to march out with a young deporting officer 
whom by the heroic forbearance the 500 are likely to 
convert iato a friend. Once put across the border, the 
right of marching back and be treated similarly or worse 
accrues to the 500, The idea underlying meek suffering is 
that ultimately it is bound to melt the stoniest heart. It 
further deprives disobedience of the slightest trace of 
violence either active or passive. 

I wish to analyse the proposed action still further. What 
is looking up of arms of the whole Jatha, if it is not passive 
violence? It is clear that such a solid wall cannot be broken 
by one man, whereas the creed of non-violence presup- 
poses that a move of violence by the opponent is enough 
for him to push back a crowd of 20,000 non-violent men. 
(Emphasis mine)? (XXIII, 231-233, 9.3.24). 


To his repertoire of concepts like violence, non- 
violence, passive resistance, civil disobedience, 
satyagraha. Gandhi adds the concept of passive 
violence thus providing further clarity to the concepts 
of violence, civil disobedience and satyagraha. The 
act of non-violence is not to vanquish the opponent 
and emerge the victor, but to win over the opponent 
for the right cause. Thus even, exemplary courage, 


. the ultimate in self-sacrifice, and non-injury to the 


opponent need not conform to the ideal of non- 
violence unless accompanied by infinite patience, 
resolute will, unflinching adherence for the cause, 
and a faith that everyone, including the opponent, 
can be won over. Obviously, for Gandhi, between the 
two sets of dialectics, the latter held promise for a 
better synthesis arising out of the opposition. 

It is evident that Gandhi’s conceptualisation of 
non-violence and its application to the proposed 
action contemplated by the Shahidi Jatha had its 
effect. Within the next three months, Government 
repression registered steady escalation and the SGPC, 
was declared an unlawful association, but Shahidi 
Jathas went on registering their non-violent protest 
and courted arrest with invariant regularity and 
dogged tenacity. The banning of the SGPC was 
regarded by Gandhi “as a challenge to all public 
bodies that may be against the Government”. 
Gandhi gives an accurate and detailed rendering of ' 
the Akali struggle; 

„Since the Jaito firing the Akalis, recognising that their 

passive resistance to arrest was capable of being misunder- 

stood for violence, have been regularly sending to Jaito 

Shahidi Jathas of 500 men generally every fortnight for 

quiet and submissive arrest. These allow themselves to be 

arrested without any opposition, whatsoever. They on 
their arrest, are sent by special train to what is said to be 

a jungle and there detained without any trial, without any 

charge. Dry rations are provided which they have to cook 

for themselves. The jungle which is supposed to be mala- 
rial and overgrown with grass passes muster for a prison. 

I understand that a few have died of fevers due to exposure 

and malarial climate. Over 3000 prisoners are suffering in 

this fashion. Besides the Shahidi Jathas, smaller ones of 

25 each have been crossing over to Jaito daily for past nine 

months. They are taken to a station called Bawal and 

left there to shift for themselves. These Akalis often 


undergo severe hardships befor reaching their destination. 

And so the awful routine goes on with clockwork regula- 

rity without apparently producing any impression on the 

authorities.” (XXIV, 293-4, 26.6.24) 

Gandhi notes that the Akalis have dissociated the 
Akhand path issue from the Nabha issue completely, 
something which he had insisted on. He found the 
demands for the possession of the historic gurudwaras 
by a central body elected by the Sikhs, the right of 
every Sikh to possess a Kirpan of any size, and the 
right of performing the Akhand path in Jaito were 
“unexceptionable and should be recognised for the 
asking”. This attestation of Sikh conduct in the 
gurudwaras movement is made in glowing terms, 
“no community”, he writes, “has shown so much 
bravery, sacrifice and skill in the prosecution of its 
object as the Akalis. No community has maintained 
the passive spirit so admirably as they”. 

But even as he was lauding the Akalis, he again 
drew their attention and the attention of the nation 
to the apprehensions that were gaining ground 
among the Hindus and Mussalmans: 

«Uiterior motives and ambition for the establishment of 

Sikh Raj are imputed to them. The Akalis have disclaimed 

any such intention. Asa matter of fact, no disclaimer is 

necessary, and none can prevent such an attempt being 
made in the future. A solemn declaration made 
by all the Sikhs can easily be thrown on the scrap- 
heap if ever their successors entertain any such unworthy 
ambition. The safety lies only in the determination of us 
all to work for the freedom of all. From a practical stand- 
point too, moral support of the reform movement, it is 
clear, reduces the chances of unworthy ambition being 
harboured in the Sikh breast. As a matter of fact, any 
- such mutual suspicion necessarily hinders the swaraj 
movement for it prevents hearty cooperation between the 
communities and thus consolidates the forces of exploita- 
tion of this fair land and perhaps even makes possible an 
ambition which is at present clearly impossible. We must 
therefore judge each communal movement on its merits 
and give it ungrudging support, when it is in itself sound, 
and the means employed for its conduct are honourable, 
open and peaceful.’**! (XXIV, 295, 26.6.24) 


Success was ultimately’achieved by mid 1925, and 
Gandhi, for whom in a non-violent struggle, there 
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were no victors or vanquished, congratulated both 

“the Punjab Government and the Sikhs” and 

recorded: 
“It has required the self immolation of hundreds of the 
bravest in the land. It has required the imprisonment of 
thousands of brave Akalis. The public is familiar with the 
tale of their sufferings in the jails, such marvellous sacri- 
fice could not go in vain.”*2 (XXVII, 361, July 11, 1925) 
(To be Concluded Next Week) 
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David Lange 
( from page 7) 
the person sitting next to him: 


_‘He’s got it.” ” 


‘Besides everything else David 
Lange is a politican with a sense 
of timing and occasion. More- 
over he has put to practice what 
he had preached as ‘an Opposition 


- leader. He is a brilliant debator 


in Parliament, a convincing 
orator and a no-fuss Prime 
Minister who drives to work in 
his own car and replies to letters 
immediatly, often in his own 
hand. He reads and he thinks. 
Just what a democratic Prime 
Minister should be. l 

Yet David Lange belongs to 
that tragically exclusive set of 
people.who are big, probably too 
big for their countries. Their 
nations have given them a push 
but are unable to maintain the 
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momentum. Lange’s horizon ex- 
tends well beyond New Zealand; 
intellectually through the disar- 
mament question he looks at the 
nuclear threat in global terms. 
He views the Third World as 
an international force in a way 
no other Western statesman has 
done. He realistically looks at 
North-South relations. Person-to- 
person, intellectually and politi- 
cally he towers over Ronald 
Reagan, Margaret Thatcher and 
even Mitterrand of France. And 


‘because he is a statesman he sees 


the dangers of carrying the 
ANZUS question too far. 

Lange has one hand restrained 
the more radical members ‘of his 
Labour Party from breaking off 
all defence ties with the United 
States knowing that both politi- 
cally and strategically New 
Zealand is not prepared for such 
a step; on the other hand, he has 


tried to keep a distance from the 
Soviet bloc while pressing ahead 
with the Third, nonaligned option 
within a Western alliance frame- 
work. No easy task this, but so 
far-so good for David Lange. 

Lange’s courageous stand 
makes the coming years the most 
difficult for him. His worst enemy 
is from within, the chunk of 
Conservatives who have already 
begun to plot against him. The 
bureaucracy is giving him only 
limited support. Like Allende of 
Chile he has to fight off a rear- 
guard attack. 

Yet David Lange is almost a 
poet in politics, the inheritor of 
the middle of Fabianism from 
George Bernard Shaw, Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, H.G. Wells 
and Ramsay MacDonald. And 
lets not forget he is only 42 
years old. 

_ (February 23, 1985) 
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‘Reagan : Economic Prospect (from page 10) 


got out of hand,* and all the talk in Washington is 

¿about how to reduce it — an operation which, if 
-seriously pursued, can only add to recessionary pres- 
‘sures. If any case it seems clear that deficit finance 
considered as part of the government’s stockpile of 
anti-cyclical ammunition has been used up. In this 
respect, at least for the foreseeable future, a signi- 
‘ficant chapter in the twentieth-century history of 
US capitalism must now be considered closed. 

So that leaves monetary policy as the govern- 
ment’s remaining weapon against a disastrous finan- 
cial callapse. We know from much experience in 
recent years what it is and how it works., What we 
don’t know is the limits to its effectiveness. There 
have been a long series of credit “‘crunches,”’ usually 
identified by the names of the triggering corpora- 
tions or individuals: Penn Central (1970); Franklin 
National Bank (1974); Hunt brothers, First Pennsyl- 
vania Bank, Chrysler (1980); most recently Conti- 
nental Illinois (1984). Disaster has been avoided 
each time by emergency injection of money either 
directly by the Federal Reserve into the banks, or 
‘by various forms of government subsidies, loans, or 
loan guarantees for threatened firms or industries. 
So far the method — widely and aptly known as 
“throwing money” at the problem — has succeded 
in keeping failures or threatened failures from touch- 
ing off chain reactions of the kind that can quickly 
engulf an entire financial network. 

No one knows whether the same method will work 
if the trouble starts not with a single bank or 
corporation but with a large number simultaneously 
or in quick succession. Perhaps more drastic 
government action would be required, like the “bank 
holiday” proclaimed by FDR on taking office in 
March 1983, or even an emergency takeover of the 
entire banking system by the Fed or the FDIC. But 
not much is to be gained by this kind of speculation: 
all we can be sure of is that if and when a major 
financial crisis does develop, the problems facing the 
country will far transcend those of a mere recession. 
It will be, in short, a “‘new ball game” economically, 
politically, and in every other way. 

Public awareness that we are in fact approaching 
such a crucial watershed seems strangely absent. 
Perhaps the reason is the mass media’s ability to 
pour the news, no matter how full of sensation and 
horror, into a static mold. There is no sense of 
history, no inkling of new developments. Nothing 
ever changes — until, one fine day, everything 
changes. Four more years? We have become 
accustomed to Reagan and his ways. The next four 
will be an extension of the last four. The same 
policies, the same dangers, the same threats — for 


ip 7 ea a + 
*We do not disagree, but our reasons, as we have tried to 
Pe clear in the ng (see, for instance, “The Federal Deficit: 
The Real Issues,’ Monthly Review, April 1984) differ from 
those of fiscal conservatives and mainstream economists. 
Deficits as such are nothing to be alarmed about; in fact they 
are often necessary and beneficial. The problem is that deficits 
pump up the national debt; and when (as at’ present) interest 
rates are inordinately high, this means that the federal 
government through the medium of interest payments on the 
national debt becomes’ an engine for redistributing income 
from the tax-paying public as a whole to prodominantly high- 
income owners of government bonds and notes. Such a 
regressive redistribution of income Is both morally repugnant 


and economically counter-productive. 
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Reagan’s supporters, the same dreams and hopes. 
But wait a minute — is that really the way it is 
likely to be? If you pose the question that way and 
think seriously about it, you must surely come to a | 
very different conclusion. 

The last four years have not been static, Cumula- 
tive change has occurred. ‘The seeming continuity is 
superficial, stresses are growing, breaking points are 
nearing. Listen to William Safire, the New York 
Times’ in-house Right-winger. In his column of 
November 26, 1984, entitled “The Growth Reces- 
sion.” Safire asks the question: ““What if the first 
two quarters of 1985 show an actual decline, and the 
growth recession becomes a real recession?’ His 


answer is worth pondering: 
Now here [Safire writes] comes the hard part. Because our 
deficit is already so high in these fat years, we no longer 
have a fiscal weapon to rely on in the Jean years. We 
cannot go deeper and deeper into deficit to combat reces- 
sion because the interest on our mounting debt would get 
out of hand, even with lower interest rates. 
That means we have to rely on the Fed to use the mone- 
tary weapon. And so it will, until inflation raises its head 
again; at that point, we would really be in the soup, 
because we will be out of anti-recession ammunition. 
So we have another recession, what’s the big deal? The 
big deal is that the last recession was needed to stop the 
greater evil of runaway inflation; the next recession, if it 
starts with the price level this low and the unemployment 
level this high, will not have the excuse of necessity at all. 
Unlike the last one, it won’t be good for us. 
If that too-early recession should strike, voters who 
believed the Reagan campaign assurances that we could 
grow our way out of deficits, and that noninflationary 
prosperity was here, would become quickly persuaded that 
ae Reagan Rose Garden America had been a Potemkin 
village. 
Millions would feel cheated, deliberately misled; if pros- 
perity vanishes in 1985, Mr Reagan’s popularity can be 
expected’ to take a plunge, recalling what happened to the 
post-landslide Nixon. The political mood would be 
reversed, the liberal-turning Congress dominant. ` 
The key word is “if.” In politics today, economics calls 
the tune. If what we are going through now is a pause for 
consolidation before resuming robust growth, then, 
Mr Reagan will retain the strength to govern well. But if 
that “growth horse”? carries us off into a real recession, 
the political Jandscape would change overnight. 


Mr Safire should. go a step father and ask: What 
if the recession should turn into a real depression? 
We mean it as a genuine compliment when we say 
that it would be useful to have his answer. (J 
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A Cry From the 
Gutter 


SHEELA REDDY 


[PrE are many who have the 

city in their blood. Not for 
all the open spaces and green 
hills of the world would they 
exchange their lifein a city — 
the early morning calls of neigh- 
bour’s radios and peddlars; the 
musical clink of milk bottles and 
the thud of newspapers landing 
at the door; the freshly-laundered 
faces at the bus-stop, even the 
' mad scramble and then the 
triumph of alighting a bus to 
work; and the evenings, which 
shroud the city in a mystic 
glamour, softening the harsh 
edges of its concrete contours, 
and the glitter of moving lights 
and the endless streaming of 
humanity. 

Ram Kumar is one of those 
who is quickened by the city. 
But not by its glamour. It is the 
dark side of the city which preoc- 
cupies him. And like Dickens, 
he discerns the squalor, solitari- 
ness, the degrading poverty and 
inhumanity that underlie the 
city. : 

The Picasso-like figures of hise early 
canvases, displayed recently in the 
Capital at an exhibition of a large 
selection of his paintings (1953-84), 
vivid with the pain and weight of the 
city, are as alive today as when he first 
painted them over three dcades ago. 
The Workers’ -Family, for instance, 
although it was painted in 1955 is as 
immediate as if it was painted today. 
Against a backdrop of a rising multi- 
storeyed structure, the family stands, 
detached and impermanent, with a calm 
acceptance that they can have no share 
in the splendour they spend their lives, 
toiling to create. 

And yet, high as the structure is, they 
are not dwarfed by it, this peasant 
couple that stand staring straight ahead, 
with their naked child between them. 
There is something uncrushable in their 
young-old faces, worn by the sun and 
their labours. And something defiant, 
as in the clothes they wear, the gay 
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ghunghat and the proud turban, the 
swirling frivolity of the skirt, so pain- 
fully incongruous, and yet so proud. 

There is the same quality of imme- 
diacy in Night, 1957.: A lone woman 
walks down a dark, deserted street. 
Lights shine in windows above the 
street, hinting at a cosiness from which 
she is cruelly excluded. As she hurries 
down the street, wide-eyed with fear, 
her solitariness is almost tangible. 

Perhaps the only painting with a 
faint period flavour is Lovers, 1956. 
There is something in the baggy trousers 
of the man, his black coat and bow-tie; 
and the elaborate style of the woman’s 
blouse, the shy manner in which they 
are holding hands, and above all, in 
their innocence, which calls to mind 
the magical era of Raj Kapoor’s early 
films. The couple wander along what 
is faintly recognisable as the Jantar 
Mantar of Delhi. 

Dressed in the same black coats and 

bow-ties are the three strangely identi- 
cal men in an arresting painting, Hidden 
Troubles. Their faces, with the clipped 
moustaches and bulging eyes, askew on 
Modgliani necks, are absorbed in their 
troubles. But there is in their eyes an 
infinite patience, as one encounters 
sometimes in the faces of people waiting 
at a bus stop. 
. It is not surprising that Ram Kumar 
is concerned totally with the depiction 
of slum children, asin Children, 1957, 
or labourers and destitute women, 
when one considers his political beliefs. 
He is an artist who believes firmly that 
every painter must have a faith, besides 
a tradition. In his case, his sympathies 
are Leftist, and hence his interest in 
depicting the afflictions of the poor. 

It is far too easy for an artist with 
strong political convictions to slip into 
mere propoganda, and it is significant 
that Ram Kumar avoids the pitfall, 
rising above propoganda into a warm 
universality. 

The subdued colouring which Ram 
Kumar chooses for his canvas seems 
perfectly suited for his theme. An art 
critic, Richard Bartholomew, once 
visited the artist in his studio in Karol 
Bagh, which lies close to the Gandhi 
Nullah. Gazing out at the muddy grey- 
green water, he exclaimed. “Here are 
your colours? And indeed he was 
right — Ram Kumar, with an unerring 
instinct, had chosen the colours of the 
decaying gutter for his paintings of the 
poor of the city. That instinct for the 
right colours did not fail him even when 
he launched on what one may call the 
second phase of his painting career: the 
Varanasi paintings of the 1960s. To 
most of us Varanasi is a kaliedoscope 
of colours and sounds — the red of the 
vermillion, saffron yellow of the pil- 
grims, the dazzling oranges of the 
burning ghats, the pure blue of the sky, 
and the gaudy colours of the markets: 
the sweetmeats, flowers, handmade toys 
and the silk-clad idols. The sounds are 
as overwhelming —~ the endless din of 
rickshaw bells and temple bells, the 
chant of mantras and hawkers. But this 
is a world apart from the Varanasi, Ram 
Kumar paints, an abstract world of 
quiet grey. 

Explaining his predilection for black 


and white, Ram Kumar once said: 

“My first serious confrontation with 
black and white was: during my first 
visit to Varanasi. The first experience 
was very intense and deep, both emo- 
tionally and visually, both as a human 
being and an artist. 

“Wandering along the ghats in a vast 
sea of humanity I saw faces like masks 
bearing marks of suffering and pain, 
similar to black windows jutting out 
from dilapidated walls of worn-out old 
houses, palaces, temples. Watching dead 
bodies lying in a line waiting for their 
turn at the Manikarna Ghat, I almost 
felt the disappearing line between life 
and death, as the mysterious steps 
emerge from the river leading upward 
to enter the dark labrynths of the city. 
I could not remain an impartial out- 
sider. 

“Later on, in my studio in Delhi, | 
gradually came to realise that the 
haunting experience of Varanasi could 
only be expressed in black and white 
and perhaps in patches of grey and 
white. It was an important revelation 
and also a sort of chalicnge. The tragic 
sense of life was so overpowering that 
it needed to be explored in one direc- 
tion achieving maximum concentration 
with minimum means. 

“Varanasi has no colours, at least 
for me, only charred black and subdued 
white holding between them all the 
meaning and meaninglessness of life 
and death.” 

And it wasin order to achieve this 
sense of concentration that Ram Kumar 
abandoned figurative painting: figures 
would distract the eye from the essence 
of the city, and would curtail his 
imagery. “He wanted to sec a single 
soul in it... the soul of the city.” And 
as one moves on from the, Varanasi 
paintings to his early landscapes of the 
70's, one realises with a pang that Ram 
Kumar has abandoned figurative art for 
ever. He did it to escape being repeti- 
tive. Butin landscapes, too, he is a 
prey to sameness. His very masterliness 
of strokes acts as a trap into which he 
sometimes falls, being content to stick 
to an easy formula. There is, besides, 
in these early landscapes, a touch of 
uneasiness, as if, uncertain of knowing 
when to halt his brush, he stops far too 
soon. 

However the old confidence is back 
in his more recent landscapes. He scems 
more willing to explore new modes of 
expression, and there is a sense of 
movement and life that seems to be 
missing in the early landscapes, with its 
flat patches of colour. 

The colours are still the same, how- 
ever. Stark black and white, unrelieved 
by anything brighter than grey or brown. 
The eye is so wearied by this monotony 
of pain, so that if once in a while it 
encounters a pure colour, hke the dazzi- 
ing ultramarine blue in Landscape 1984 
it feasts on it with greedy gratitude, 
delighting in it as one would in the 
first morsel of food after a day of 
fasting. 

But that, lovers of Ram Kumar's 
paintings will tell you, is his chief 
charm — as of a sad-eyed woman, who 
when she gives you her rare smile, 
makes you catch your breath. 0 
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Powerful and Rewarding 


S. NUZHAT ZEBA 


Waite there have been great 

poets and prolific writers of 
novels in the Urdu language, 
drama has not had any serious 
patrons, and therefore, sadly lags 
behind. And by drama one means 
as good and serious a stuff which 
could be compared with the 
drama written in the major Indian 
languages. 


In this field then, which is 
quite barren in Urdu, there are 
just a handful of people who are 
persevering to produce serious 
drama with all the stylistic inno- 
vations and techniques which 
constitute contemporary theatre 
not only in India but also in the 
West. 


Zahida Zaidi, currently, Pro- 
fessor of English in Aligarh 
Muslim University, is among the 
most prominent of this group. 
Her plays which reveal a 
seriousness in theme, a com- 
plexity of vision and sophistica- 
tion in technique have been 
broadcast over All India Radio 
from time to time, and enacted 
by various groups in Aligarh. A 
woman of remarkable intellectual 
capabilities, she is a poetess of 
considerable fame and ‘writes in 
both Urdu and English. Her 
field of specialisation though is 
modern drama and her plays 
exhibit a deep understanding of 
the spirit of drama in general and 
the latest styles, techniques and 
trends of modern theatre in parti- 
cular. 


Last week I witnessed a bril- 
liant performance of Doosra 
Kamra (The Other Room) a one- 
act play by Zahida Zaidi, in the 
cosy premises of a house in 
Aligarh. It is a highly symbolic 





The author is a Lecturer, 
Department of English, Jamia 
Millia, New Delizi. 
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play, presenting a deep psycho" 
logical experience. The play 
acquires significance by virtue of 
the fact that an experience of a 
decade is captured and presented in 
the turmoil of a few hours in the 
lives of Suraj and Sonia, a couple 
married for the last twenty years. 
They are maladjusted, childless, 
bored and disillusioned with each 


other. This lack of love, warmth’ 


and harmony has gradually cor- 
roded their personalities and ‘“‘the 
other room” full of junk, as Suraj 
says, symbolises this neglected 
dimension of their personality. 
The death of the canary, the cage 
dangling vacant suggests the 
death of creativity, and the lack 
of a creative impulse slowly and 
perniciously gnaws away at them 
till both are faced with the hor- 
rifying result of this process. The 
emergence of dead bodies in the 
other room which seem to be 
multiplying by the hour is an 
externalisation of the rot and 
decay that has set in their lives 
and now it is beginning to stink 
too. Suraj and Sonia have to 
fight it on an individual basis as 
well as a mututal one, but their 
discordant intra-personal rela- 
tionship does not allow them to 
do so. 

The character of Shabana, a lecturer 
and an attractive single woman in her 
thirties is presented both as a parallel 
and a contrast to this couple. Shabana 
has known the agony of loving and 
losing, and her life too is devoid of love 
and security. Unlike Suraj and Sonia, 
however, she tries to survive the lean 
period by consciously and firmly cling- 
ing to her values and her creativity. 
Her dream which she relates to Sonia 
shows the working of the innermost 
recesses of her mind — her fears, 
inhibitions, desires and attitudes. The 
struggle at the subconscious level 
reveals a woman -—— responsible and 
creative. The death of a close friend’s 
child in the dream, her reactions there- 
after — stuffing the child in a refriger- 
ator, running innumerable times to the 
telegraph office to inform his parents, 
her fear at the matter being discovered, 


her terror at being discovered, work up 
to a moment of frenzy when the anti- 
climax comes in the form of the parents, 
who dispassionately tell her that she 
deserves an award or a medal for her 
responsible behaviour. Her dream ends 


and we are left wondering with 
Shabana whether a humane deed. a 
good thought always deserves monetary 
returns. The dream points to the 
Strindbergian concept of action —a 
flowing formless, fluid series of episodes 
against which the dramatist tries to 
project the character of Shabana. 


The horror in the lives of Suraj and 
Sonia intensifies by leaps and bounds 
as the dead bodies multiply in number. 
All possibilities of concealing their 
disturbing presence are discussed. The 
stink is intolerable. Should they bury 
the dead bodies in the floor of their 
living room? Wouldn’t some one dis- 
cover that the floor had been dug up? 
It is quite a difficult cover up. A facade 
is always a facade. The neighbours 
and visitors will soon come to know 
about it. What is to be done? The 
situation acquires the dimensions ofa 
Kafkesque nightmare as the play 
reaches its climax. The only way out 
is to compromise, get the other room 
sealed and go on livingin the drawing 
room as if nothing had happened. But 
the stink? Well, as Suraj says in a 
dialogue with Sonia fraught with heavy 
symbolic undertones, lots of houses 
stink but we have to tolerate it. We 
must pretend to forget it —! So, it is a 
compromise for the two of them. Sonia 
and Suraj who would not see eye to 
eye with each other have to compro- 
mise and live a nightmarish existence 
— a life full of lies and pretence. It is 
a Situation of no-exit for them — no 
escape from the throes of a bad 
marriage, a barren life, no creativity 
to morally and spiritually uplift them. 
As the play draws to an end Sonia 
says wonderingly: ‘“‘Can dreams be 
broken?” A chorus takes up the chant 
in an ominous way. 


We are left to wonder and pounder. 
Can dreams be broken? Yes, perhaps 
they can if one fights consciously and 
forcefully against them. The nightmare 
inthe lives of Suraj and Sonia may 
end if they attempt at love and hbar- 
mony and subsequently atthe restor- 
ation of their soul and spirit. Can 
they? Will they? Won’t they? It all 
depends on one’s choice of existence 
as Sartre would have it. The situation 
could come up for you, me anybody. 
Whether one comes out of it or not is 
a totally subjective attitude and ap- 
proach, The dramatist’s: statement is 
as elusive as a dream. The inter- 
pretation remains pure. 

It is a short and powerful play where 
the dialogues are crisp and dramati- 
cally forceful. Every naturalistic detail 
is highly symbolic. In Doosra Kamra, 
in short, the dramatist’s translation of 
the turbulent psychological experience 
in dramatic terms is highly effective, 
conveyed with a depth of vision — the 
kind of drama which is rare, both in 
Urdu and Hindi. 0 
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Divorce in India 
POSITION IN LAW 


RUMKI BASU 


[RRESPECTIVE of popular belief, with the 

increasing modernisation of the 
Indian women and liberalisation of 
social norms and values and enactment 
of forward-looking laws divorce as a 
social phenomenon is probably on the 
rise. This may be partly true of divorce 
in urban areas where with increasing 
education and employment of women, 
very often women seek divorce as a way 
out of unhappy marriages. But divorce 
is not simply an urban phenomenon in 
our society. 

Though divorce was unknown in 
Hindu Law till 1955 it was permitted 
and practised by customary laws in our 
country for a long time. Even now the 
maximum number of cases of divorce 
are to be found in rural areas where 
customary law is administered through 
panchayats or caste tribunals. 

In the Census tables divorced and 
separated persons are clubbed together 
as having the same marital status; in 
our country separated couples are far 
greater in number than divorced ones 
for the simple reason that divorce is 
difficult to attain and sometimes when 
couples find it impossible to live 
together (for whatever reason) this is a 
more convenient arrangement than the 
resolute finality of a divorce. Among 
the lower classes in both rural and 
urban areas desertion by the husband 
has reached alarming proportions since 
it is still the easiest way of evading 
matrimonial obligations. 

According to the Census of 1971, the 
total number of divorced or separated 
women in the country was estimated to 
be 870, 700 of which 7,43,200 are in the 
rural areas and 1,27,500 in urban areas. 
The ratio of divorced or separated 
women was 1630 per thousand males. 
A survey undertaken by the Census in 
1961 in 587 selected villages with a 
sample of 133,775 marriages covering a 
period of 50 years, had indicated wide 
acceptance of divorce by the village 
community with some variations of 
incidence among different religious 
communities. Incidence of divorce was 
highest among the Muslims (6.06 per 
cent) followed by Hindus (3.21 per cent) 
Buddhists (3.07 per cent) Jains (1.68 per 
cent) Sikhs (0.91 per cent) and Christians 
(0.41 per cent). The causes for divorce 
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show that adultery, barrenness and 
extreme poverty are the commonest 
grounds for divorce in most of the 
villages. 

According to the 1981 Census reports 
which are just available (based on 5 per 
cent sample data) divorce shows a 
declining trend in the past decade, as 
it had been in the earlier 1961-71 
period. 

The total number of divorced/separat- 
ed persons are 783,696 (males) and 
1338,908 (females). Of them 680,355 
(males) 1102,001 (females) are in the 
rural areas and 103,341 (males), 236,907 
(females) are in the urban areas. 

If we analyse the 1961-71 census 
findings some common patterns emerge. 
Since figures on the total number of 
marriages are yet unavailable, it is 
not possible to work out the divorce 
rate, but some broad trends stand out. 
Divorce is still an insignificant social 
phenomenon showing a downward 
trend and not even touching one per 
cent of our total population in the last 
20 years. It is more of a rural pheno- 
menon than an urban one. Women 
divorcees are more in number than 
male ones in both urban and rural 
areas. 

In Western industrial societies, a 
relatively high divorce rate is regarded 
as a concomitant of modern individua- 
lism, the pursuit of happiness, rela- 
tively relaxed control over individual 
sexual behaviour coupled with the 
spread of women’s education and eco- 
nomic independence. Besides, nuclear 
families are based on the norm of 
marriage as a contract between two 
individuals which can be dissolved by 
mutual consent. 

In the semi-feudal, semi-capitalist 
transitional society of ours, the old 
norms and values are in a state of 
flux and therefore in a stage of 
redefinition and readaptation to chang- 
ing socio-economic conditions. Legally, 
marriage in all (personal and secular) 
Jaws now is a contract between two 
partners which can be dissolved. But 
old values die hard, most men and 
women of our society, even of the 
younger generation (including edu- 
cated employed women) still view it 
as a sacrament not to be broken unless 
circumstances make it impossible for 
the partners to live together. 

Attitudes towards marriage have 
not changed mych with modernization. 


Divorce is still considered the last 
option to solve marital differences, 
conciliation even at the cost of intense 
humiliation of one partner for accom- 
modation towards the other, rather 
than seeking divorce, are the hmits of 
marital tolerance usually displayed by 
spouses (specially women) to keep a 
marriage going. 

In traditional societies the ideal- 
typical marriage is entered into as an 
economic arrangement and in order 
to have children (for economic and 
religious reasons) and not simply for 
the satisfaction of sexual needs. More- 
over It has the snpport of a wider 
kinship group, and the personal satis- 
factions of the two individuals who 
marry are not unduly emphasized. 
This view, still prevails in India to a 
great extent. The number of women 
divorces in India are greater because 
life expectancy of Women in the 40-70 
age group is higher than that of men 
and the chances of remarriage after 
divorce for women are lower than men. 
Divorce in rural areas is higher because 
customary forms of divorce are socially 
acceptable, easier to obtain, and 
women are too weak and helpless to 
resist male intransigence towards 
marital obligations in rural areas than 
urban ones. 

It is worth noting, however briefly, 
the main features of the Hindu, Mus- 
lim and Christian personal laws relat- 
ing to divorce specially as they affect 
women; their major loopholes, and 
suggest reforms and procedures to 
make these laws more meaningful, more 
realistic, in the present context and to 
provide greater justice and socio- 
economic reliefs to either parties 
{specially women divorcees who turn 
out to be more in number) in the event 
of a divorce. 

Hindu Law; Divorce was not legally 
recognised in Hindu Law as late as 
1955 when with the passage of the 
Hindu Marriage Act, divorce came to 
be permitted in all Hindu marriages. 
The Hindu Marriage Act provides both 
for judicial separation as well as 
divorce, the grounds for judicial separa- 
tion being less stringent. According to 
the law as it exists today, if either the 
husband or wife refuses to live with the 
other without just cause, the aggrieved 
party may apply to the Court, which 
may grant a decree for the restitution 
of conjugal rights. If the decree has not 
been complied with, for two years or 
more, the aggrieved party may proceed 
to obtain a divorce. Divorce can now 
be obtained by either party on grounds 
of adultery; conversion to another reli- 
gion; virulent venereal disease and 
uncurable leprosy for a continuous 
period of three years; uncurable insa- 
nity; renunciation of the world by 
entering any religious order; respondent 
not being heard of as alive for a period 
of seven years or more; and lastly non- 
resumption of cohabitation after a 
decree of judicial separation, or a 
decree for the restitution of conjugal 
rights, for a period of two years, are 
also grounds to apply for a divorce. 

An additional ground for divorce has 
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“been given to women where there is a 
co-wife or co-wives living, or if after 
the marriage, the husband is guilty of 
rape, sodomy, bestiality, cruelty or 
desertion. 


The principle of divorce by mutual 
consent was inserted into the Hindu 
Marriage Act in 1976. Section 13-B of 
the Act inserted by the Amendment Act 
of 1976 provides that where parties 
have been staying separately for at least 


a year may present an application for: 


dissolution of their marriage and the 
Court after hearing them and making 
such inquiries as it thinks fit, pass a 
-decree of divorce. At the time of pass- 
ing of the decree for divorce, the Court 
may grant a gross sum or specified sum 
to be paid at regular intervals, if the 
applicant (he or she) remains un- 
married. The amount of alimony will 
depend on the property held by either 
party and may be subsequently varied 
on application if circumstances point 
to the needs for a change. However, 
either party has to move the Courts 
again for maintenance allowance since 
it is not granted simultaneously with 
the decree of divorce. 


Contrary to the general notion 
regarding the indissolubility of Hindu 
marriages, customary forms of divorce, 
tecognised both socially and judicially 
have been widely practised among the 
lower castes for a long time. The most 
usual forms of customary divorce are 
divorce by mutual constent, unilateral 
divorce by the husband and divorce by 
deed. Usually, customary divorces occur 
through the intervention of the tradi- 


tional Panchayats or caste tribunals. 
Often the Courts have not permitted 
Panchayats to take upon themselves the 
right to dissolve a marriage, when the 
existence of a custom in a State was not 
proved, or where the custom could be 
regarded as running counter to the 
spirit of Hindu Law, or was against 
public policy or morality. Retention of 
customary forms of divorce under the 
Hindu Marriage Act has been found 
advantageous because this process of 
dissolving the marriage among the poor 
in rural areas saves time and money 
in litigations. 

Muslim Law: Under Muslim Jaw, a 
husband has an absolute and unlimited 
right to repudiate the marriage at his 
will by the practise of Talag. A Mus- 
lim wife has no such right. Traditional 
law permitted her to seek divorce on 
three grounds: (a) divorce where the 
husband relegates the right of divorce 
to the wife in the marriage contract 
stipulating that she may divorce him 
on his taking another wife; (6) divorce 
by agreement on the wife’s giving 
some consideration to the husband: 
and (c) divorce by mutual consent. 


Taking advantage of the law enun- 
ciated by the Maliki and Shafi Schools 
the Dissolution of Muslim Marriages 
Act, 1939 recognizes the wife’s right 
to divorce on the following grounds: 
desertion; non-provision of main- 
tenance; imprisonment; impotency; 
insanity, leprosy; cruelty; or when the 
girl has been given in marriage before 
she attained the age of 15 years. 

Christian Law: Christian law provides 


for all the grounds of divorce which 
have been given by the Special 
Marriage Act, 1954. There is also 
provision for nulltification of marriage 
and judicial separation under specific 
circumstances. The Act also contains 
provisions enabling the Court to award 
maintenance to a wife, wherever neces- 
sary. The Court has to take into 
account the wife’s income or property, 
the husband’s means and the conduct 
of the parties and may award any sum 
not exceeding one-fifth of the husband’s 
average net income. 

Special Marriage Act, 1954: This 
Act provides for a secular form of 
marriage which can be taken advantage 
of by all persons in India irrespective 
of their religions faith. Persons who 
marry under this Act will be governed 
by the provisions of the Act and not 
by their own personal law, with res- 
pect to their matrimonial rights and 
remedies. The grounds on which 
divorce can be obtained are almost 
the same as those under the Hindu 
Marriage Act with minor modifi- 
cations. 


Percentage Distribution of Population 
in India (Divorce/Separated) 1971-1981 





Year Total Rurat Urban 
M 


F M F M F 
1981 0.23 0.42 0.26 0.45 0.12 0.32 
1971 0.25 0.39 0.28 0.41 0.13 0.30 
M = Males F=Females 


(To Be Concluded Next Week) 





Bureaucracy 
(Contd. from page 8) 


‘procedures is no solution, like the quarterly esti- 
mates of income when one was enough. It should be 
obvious that each new procedure means additional 
staff; one more hand stretched out, and less work 
being done in the bargain. In some offices, at a 
rough estimate, one-fourth will be out in the sun, 
another quarter drinking tea, and a third engaged in 
heated conversation. Man-hours of genuine work 
might be in the region of one-fourth of the total 
complement. Finding of a workable way out of the 
universal Parkinson’s syndrome is a close second in 
importance to stamping out corruption. 

What the public now most want to know is what 
can be done to curb the universal laxity in the 
custody of really secret papers. Theré was a time 
when NGO files did not go to office. Even top- 
secret files remained in the custody of senior officers 
who were expected to take precautions before 
making them available to anyone else. Usually they 

_ passed from hand to hand. Precautions were also 
taken to ensure secrecy of typing. Another rule, 
broken perhaps on rare occasions, and by senior 
officers only, was that a file never left the office. 

If conditions in some Ministries have made the 
observance of these rules impossible, a separate 
confidential section should be created under a 
responsible officer of the rank of Director, with 
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pooled typing arrangements and see-through offices, 
as in some business houses. Existing office accom- 
modation would seem to have been deliberately 
designed to facilitate pilferage of papers and to 
hoodwink supervisory staff into supposing that 
serious work is done behind closed doors and 
masonry walls as solid as those of Purana Qila. 

Finally, one can only conclude that the security 
staff consider it their duty to prevent people . from 
getting into offices and not to turn a blind eye to 
what is taken out. No bag, box, folder or whatever 
should go out without being opened and scrutinised, 
certainly in the ‘sensitive’ Ministries. It would do a 
world of good if similar restrictions are applied to 
what is taken in. Inconvenient, of course, but must 
we continue to deserve Gunnar Myrdal’s appellation 
of a ‘soft state’? Since greedy traitors have left our 
security naked, we will have to start afresh. 


The clean-up ordered by the Prime Minister will 
have to be implemented by everyone in a new spirit 
of dedication. At one time traitors were shot. They 
must be publicly branded as such, and a stiffer scale 
of punishments adopted. What has been going on is 
much worse than merely breaching the official 
Secrets Act, as in the Clive Ponting Case. Inci- 
dentally, his salary, at the age 38 with, say, 15 years 
service was £ 23,000 plus a year, which should not 
turn our Directors/Joint Secretaries green with envy 
because conditions are substantially different. O 


: (Courtesy: The Statesman) 
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The multifaceted Caparo Group, 
known for its involvement in industry 
and trade, has now planted its roots 
firmly in the agricultural sector. 


Our tea estates, situated in the middle 
of Assam’s rich quality tea belt, cover 
approximately 10,000 hectares anc 
produce about 18 million kgs of te. 
annually. And we're extending new 
areas under best quality clones, 
fertilising through fresh ideas, a 
traditional business. 
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Assam Frontier Tea Limited 
wire Plantations (India) Limited 


Singlo (India) Tea Company Limited 
'  Apeejay House, 15 Park Street, Calcutta 700 016 
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Reflecting and Recording the 
progress of the state are the 
members of the press, whose 
services we value deeply. To them 
(specially the accredited press 
representatives) we make available 
press notes and Gazettes at State — 
and District Headquarters. They are 
also invited to Press Conferences 
and Press Parties are conducted to 
cover special functions, development 
projects etc, Apart from these, the 
Government gives Free Bus Travel 
Concessions and offers reservations 
in Government Rest Houses at par 
with Government officers. Accredited 
press Correspondents based at . 
Chandigarh are allotted Government 
accommodation at subsidized rents. 
This is our humble way of 
appreciating your contribution to the 
people and the nation 


PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 
PUNJAB 


Punjab - a prosperous state with a 

rich and varied cultural heritage, 

throbs with vigour Green 

Revolution, White Revolution and the 
Industrial Revolution followed one 

after another. Complementing the 

on peasant’s effort is a strong and 
» visionary administration which is 

= alive to the needs and aspirations of 
N the people. 
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Mainstream. 


| No Blank Cheque 


[ss week the results of the eleven State Assembly 
poll brings in a sense of realism into Indian 
politics. While the Congress-] retains its prepon- 
derance as a national force, there could be no royal 
road to absolute hegemony. By the idioms of 
India’s parliamentary democracy, Rajiv Gandhi has 
been assured of a stable tenure in power, but not 
„absolute power’ as some of his aides expected 
after the landslide victory in Lok Sabha poll in 
December. The mosaic of Indian polity can never 
be just black-and-white—it has to be multi-coloured 
— complex but fascinating. 

Four months ago when Rajiv Gandhi became 
the Prime Minister on the tragic death. of Indira 
Gandhi under shocking circumstances, many had 
feared—and many others might have hoped — that 
he would have an uneasy time in the days of 
turbulence ahead. The Lok Sabha poll verdict in 
December falsified the expectations of those who 
might have calculated that a weak and. unstable 
regime could be easy to influence and pressurise and 
the country governed by a weak government’ could 
be sat upon or ignored. On the other hand, this 
week’s Assembly poll results are likely to be inter- 
preted by many both at home and abroad that the 
Rajiv Government, even if it does not have feet of 
clay, is not of Herculean mould. The electorate has 
given it a mandate, not a blank cheque. An encore 
without a stormy applause. 

While it is true that the Congress-I has done well 


in the Hindi belt it has suffered setback in Maha- ' 


rashtra, and, contrary to its expectations, more 
grieviously in Karnataka, while in Andhra Pradesh, 
belying all the wishful-thinking, the party could not 


retain even its 1983 position—a marked decline in 


two years. 

No doubt there will be quite a few who would try 
to discredit Rajiv Gandhi’s attempt at inducting new 
elements into the Congress-I ranks in different 
legislatures, and the old bandicoots in the Pradesh 
Congress units are likely to come out of their lairs. 
Certainly no peaceful prospect before any leader- 
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This issue of Mainstream being a Special Number 
to mark the Second Anniversary of NAM Summit 
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ship. While Rajiv Gandhi may have had a stint in 
the running of AICC-I before he became the Prime 
Minister, he certainly does not have at his command 
the fund of experience that his mother had in dealing 
with such elements and encountering such a difficult 
situation. To face such a situation, Rajiv Gandhi per- 
sonally has to take counsel from the more seasoned 
leaders of the party who have long been loyal to it 
but have lately withdrawn into their shells, miffed by 
the hauteur of some of those known to be keeping 
his constant company. Not all of the old guards are 
corrupt and effete and it will bethe test of the party 
President to sift the wheat from the chaff. 

While the Opposition asa whole has made no 
headway to turn the balance in its favour — the 
most:spectacular has been the success of DMKP 
in UP and the unexpected debacle of BJP 
reducing itself almost to a non-entity in the 
national politics — there is no question that two 
leaderships at the regional level have enhanced their 
standing in the eyes of the electorate in their respec- 
tive States. NTR in Andhra Pradesh is more 
strongly entrenched today than ever before, while 
in Karnataka, Ramakrishna Hegde has made a 
spectacular advance, winning a huge majority, no 
longer having to depend on a shaky coalition. It 
indeed has been Hegde’s personal triumph as his dy- 
namism, perspicacity and competence have invested 
him with a standing which commands national 
appreciation. In a sense, if Rajiv Gandhi -was the 
Man of the 1984 poll, Ramakrishna Hegde is 
indoubtedly the Man of the 1985 poll. 

If serious self-criticism is made by the Congress 
leadership, the poll verdict makes it abundantly clear 
that the party’s infantile electioneering slogan asking 
for the installation of the same party at the State level 
as the one in control at the Centre, was widely resent 
ed wherever non-Congress parties. are strong. If the 
1984 Lok Sabha poll gave the verdict for the unity 
and integrity of the country, the 1985 State Assembly 
poll results constitute a verdict for a balanced 
federalism in the Indian context. The days of one- 
party hegemony are gone. The Time Has Come — 
to borrow the cliche from the Congress-I campaign 
ads — to recognise that the Indian State system 
today not only permits but insists on the urgency of 
forging consensus among different parties ruling 
different States even with divergent outlooks. No 
doubt a very formidable task, but it is one that can 
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no longer be escaped. 

A careful analysis of the politics of the three 
States where the Congress-I this time has lost 
majority brings home once again that the major 
responsibility for its debacle in all the three cases 
lies largely with the party’s leadership. In Andhra 
Pradesh, the Congress-I could produce no outstand- 
ing leadership with its face downward to the prob- 
lems facing the people in the State itself: rather they 
have all been looking upto the Centre like the 
Kondapalli dolls with having no function but 
‘stand as decorative pieces. The popular resent- 
ment was enhanced by the Bhaskara Rao coup 
bid last year which has not in the least helped 
to improve the position of Pradesh Congress-I. 
It is indeed a case of poetic justice that the 
three principal actors in that coup drama have 
been cast away: Bhaskara Rao has lost his seat, as 
did his ally in the plot, Shiv Shankar in the Lok 
Sabha poll, while Governor Ram Lal has faded into 
ignominy. In Karnataka, the Congress-I. leaders 
_ particularly the new High Command (more appro- 
priately the latest Kitchen Cabinet toying with com- 
puters) miscalculated the solid work done by the 
. Hegde Ministry by which the image of the Chief 
Minister far outstripped that of the Congress-I 


leaders from Gundu Rao to Moily. Sikkim has’ 


been lost to the Congress-I, thanks to the shocking 
mishandling of the Nar Bahadur Bhandari team by 
the then Governor, Taleyarkhan whose imperious- 


ness destroyed a delicate balance in a sensitive ` 


frontier State. 


In this context, it is important for the Prime 
Minister to take note of the fact that uncer- 
tainty and alienation reign along our frontier, in 
some of its major segments — Kashmir, Punjab, 
Assam, Mizoram and now Sikkim, while the entire 
north-east continues to be a chronic problem zone. 
If the security of the country is the prime concern 
of the Government — as it must — then a wise and 
well-thought-out approach towards all these 
Statés is called for. There can be no short-cut 
solutions to any of them, but certainly they have to 
be handled with utmost care — no job for any bunch 
of whiz-kids. 

While the over-all political balance of forces on 
the face of it, has marginally changed, the election 
results certainly provide a warning signal for Rajiv 
Gandhi as he at last settles down to the onerous 
responsibilities that await him at the South Block. 
Adversaries, both at home and abroad will change 
their tactics according to the complexities of the 
situation. Pressures will be mounted not necessarily 
through bullying but blandishment as well: arms- 
twisting can alternate with profusion of flattery. A 
cunning operator is never dogmatic. When he can- 
not mount a frontal attack, he worms his way up 
by devious means. 

This is the moment when the Prime Minister has 
to do hard thinking about the direction to be fol- 
lowed, working out with sheer objectivity the line of 
the present Government both at home and abroad. 


March 7 N.C. 
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India and NAM 


TWO YEARS AFTER NEW DELHI SUMMIT 


ROMESH BHANDARI 


A FER the Nonaligned Summit in March 1983 
which was perhaps the largest gathering of 
Heads of State or Government ever held, our 
assumption of the stewardship of the Movement, 
while adding to our prestige, has also placed upon 
us a somewhat onerous responsibility. Has the 
world changed much during the two years of India’s 
Chairmanship of NAM? Have we been able to 
impart any significant thrust to the Movement? Or, 
have the constraints of Chairmanship generated 
their own pressures upon the style and substance of 
our diplomacy? 

Our adherence to the policy of nonalignment has 
been neither fortuitous nor an imposed circumstance 
of India’s history. Yet in a sense it has arisen 
ineluctably from the historic conditions of our free- 
dom struggle. Our leaders then had refused to, see 
India’s independence in narrow national terms but 
' as part of the global process of struggle against 
imperial hegemony and colonial bondage. This 
accounts for the fact that since independence, India 
has remained at the forefront of decolonisation 
efforts both at the United Nations and outside. 

In September, 1939, the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, faced with the prospect of a world war more 
devastating than any previously known, declared: 

“If the war is to defend the status quo, imperia- 
list possesion, colonies, vésted interests and 
privilege, then India can have nothing to do 
with it. If, however, the issue is democracy and 
a world order based on democracy, then India is 
intensely interested in it. The Committee is 
convinced that the interests of Indian democracy 
do not conflict with the interests of British 
democracy or world democracy. But there is an 
inherent and ineradicable conflict between démo- 
cracy in India and elsewhere, and imperialism 
and fascism....As free and democratic India will 


gladly associate itself with other free nations for 
mutual defence against aggression and for econo- 
mic cooperation. She will work for the establish- 
ment of a real world order based on freedom 
and democracy utilising the world’s knowledge 
and resources for the progress and advancement 
of humanity”. ; 

- That has been India’s guiding principle through- 
out as an independent nation, and as a member, 
and now as Chairman, of the Nonaligned Move- 
ment. 

For the newly emerging states of the world, 
nonalignment was a natural policy response, reflect- 
ing an independence of action in world affairs which 
was a concomitant of autonomy in the domestic 
sphere. It also signified a firm refusal on their part 
to be drawn into the power play of military blocs or 
to be automatically identified with one or other of 
the ideological positions in the East-West divide. It 
is a credit to the foresight of the leaders of the 
Movement during its earlier years that they did not 
look upon the Movement as a temporary expedient 
to meet the particular circumstances of the Gold 
War but as a vital contribution to the preservation 
of peace and peaceful ‘co-existence and to the 
evolution of a new structure of international 
relationships. 

The founders of the Nonaligned Movement were 
faced with two major problems. Emerging from a 
past dominated by those who had divided and ruled 
the world, they found themselves moving into a 
world dominated by those who had nuclear weapons. 
The first Declaration of the Nonaligned was, there- 
fore, addressed to both the imperial and the nuclear 
powers. They appealed, as they have done ever 
since, for the creation of a truly democratic world, 
consisting of a free association of independent states, 
for a world, free from the danger of imminent 


sTuseqta, At 
TS fai.. 
VICEPRESIDENT 
INDIA 
New DELHI 





_ February 20, 1985 


Message 


Iam glad to know that Mainstream will bring out a Special Number 
to mark the Second Anniversary of the Seventh Nonaligned Summit held 
in New Delhi., 


Peaceful Co-existence and Cooperation — the path of Sarvodaya — 
are the only means by which we can ensure the happiness of human 


society. Itis for.this reason that nonalignment has acquired such a- 


great importance and significance. Shrimati Indira Gandhi was a crusader 
against all forms of exploitation of one country by another. To her, 
political and military blocs were impediments to world peace. She 
always advocated lessening of economic disparities among nations. As 
Chairperson, she provided content, dynamism and cohesion to the 
Nonalignment Movement. It is therefore \ gratifying that the Special 
. Number will present assessments of the Movement especially since 
Indira Gandhi took over as its Chairperson. 


I send my best wishes for the success of the Special Number. 





(R. Venkataraman) 


annihilation, and for the creation of conditions 
where all countries could develop peacefully. This 
is a theme that runs throughout Nonaligned Declar- 


ations from Belgrade to New Delhi. The participants - 


in Belgrade urged the great powers “‘to sign without 
further delay a treaty for general and complete 
disarmament in order to save mankind from the 
scourge of war and to release energy and resources 
now being spent on armaments to be used for the 
peaceful economic and social development of all 
mankind”. ‘ . 

But today’s world situation presents a complexion 


that is quite distinct from that even of the early 60s. ` 


If we are, therefore, to consider India’s role in NAM 


today, some attempt must be made to identify the — 


broad trends of international relations today. 
The lateral expansion in the membership of the 


United Nations as a consequence of the decolonisa-~. 


tion, which was itself an important achievement of 
NAM has, ‘broadly speaking, been completed. Both 
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in terms of the membership of UN and of NAM, it 
is clear that the era of rapid growth in membership 
is behind us. This very growth has been heralded 
as evidence of the growing acceptability of the 
Movement and its continuing relevance in the 
present-day world. However, the expansion of 
membership has not been without its negative 
features. While, in the early stages ofthe Move- 
ment’s history, nonalignment was greeted with either 
open hostility or at best by scornful indifference, 
today there is recognition being accorded to the 
positive role being played by the Movement in the 
world arena. 

Indeed there is an increasing tendency among the 
powerful states belonging to the military blocs to 
search for “constituencies?” within the Movement. 
At the best of times NAM has not been a monolithic 
entity. Yet, the present situation is different from 
the mere pluralism of outlook which characterised 
the Movement in earlier times. Today there is a 
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conscious attempt by outside powers to direct the 
course of activities within the movement on ‘specific 
issues. The difficulty in arriving at consensus deci- 
sions within NAM thus becomes more pronounced 
as polemical debates and proxy battles arise within 
the Movement itself. 

Commitment to the Movement’s goals and objec- 
tives and determination to promote unity within the 
Movement thus assume a crucial relevance in the 
present situation. Meanwhile, the criterion for 
membership of NAM has itself undergone consider- 
able evolution. In some respects the Cairo criteria 
determined in 1961 appear outdated as the very 
definition of “great power conflict” has changed. 


- New configurations of power, new manifestation or ` 


rivalry, influence and pressures, new command 
structures and “‘inter-locking”’ arrangements have 
arisen over the past decade which skirt the general 
parameters laid down in 1961. Within the Movement 
there has been pressure for a more flexible approach 
to criteria in order to allow a swelling of -the ranks. 
To some extent, of .course, the influence of the 
Movement has been connected with its growth in 
membership. However, today there is an increasing 
impression that commitment to the moral founda- 
tions of nonalignment may have undergone severe 
dilution. If we are to rediscover our moorings, it 
may be necessary to ask ourselves if an attempt 
should not be made to redefine these criteria and to 
give them more contemporary application. 

The democratisation of international relations is 
today a truth which is fast becoming a truism. This 
is nowhere more vividly expressed than in the com- 
position and functions of some of the major organs 
of the United Nations systems. However, this 
process itself now appears to face a sharp setback as 
we face a growing trend in some countries of a 
retreat from multilateralism. It is strangely para- 
doxical that even as'the initial scepticism towards 
the Nonaligned Movement seems to have given way 
to conscious cultivation of its membership, UN 
faces the opposite predicament. The earlier idealisa- 
tion of UN seems now to have turned into a cynical 
disregard of its role. ` 

There is today in some quarters a profound 
suspicion of all multilateral approaches where they 
do not directly promote the immediate interests of 
some powerful states. One need not go far to see 
instances of such stresses in the multilateral process. 
Where overt persuasion has not yielded results, the 
threat of outright boycott or drastic cut of funds to 
international bodies has been resorted to which can 
not only cripple the effectiveness of such interna- 
tional organisations, but has a dynamic effect on the 
attitude of other countries too. To the nonaligned, 
the democratisation of international relations has 
been the very source of their effectiveness. An 
erosion of multilateralism can only presage a grave 
crisis for the Movement itself. 

Within the countries of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America, the 1980s have thrown up a new generation 
of nonaligned leaders who are less conditioned by 
the colonial experience. These leaders regard national 
independence as an established and irrevocable 
fact. The respect for their own national and political 
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traditions has been tempered by an awareness of 
the realities of functioning in a complicated inter- 
national environment. Inside these societies, the 
thrust for development has created social pressures 


_ as well as generated new and indirect forms of politi- 


cal and economic domination which affect the moti- 
vations of this new leadership and the orientation 
and content of their foreign policy. In a large 
measure, membership of the Movement is an expres- 
sion of national pride and independence. However, 
blandishments offered in terms of economic assis- 
tance, technological benefits, and other forms of 
support are offered in exchange for acceptance of 
political tutelage ali of which can severely circum- 
scribe the actual conduct of an independent foreign 
policy. Only a strong sense of solidarity and deter- 
mination to promote unity within the Movement 
can help counter these subtle pressures. 

Against the above complex of factors, is the loom- 
ing spectre of the central arms race between the 
major nuclear weapon states and their alliance 
system and the supervening threat of a nuclear holo- 
caust. Clearly the dangers of total annihilation of 
humankind, indeed of all life on this planet, are. so 
great and increase with such inexorable rapidity 
that we cannot permit ourselves the luxury of either 
indifference or despair. No country can remain 
unaffected by the horror of nuclear conflict once 
unleashed. By the same token none of us can remain 
indifferent to the need for speedy disarmament 
negotiations. It is ironical that the principal justi- 
fication for adding new costly weapon systems in the 
arsenals of powerful States is the argument that it 
provides a better negotiating position or that it is 
designed to ensure “strategic stability”. The logic 
of this position has been falsified time and again but 
even so the nuclear weapon States continue to argue 
that concrete steps for disarmament can only com- 
mence after countries have armed themselves fully! 

A fresh: and concerted world-wide effort must be 
made to urgently halt the arms race. Nuclear weapon 
states bear the greatest responsibility and must adopt 
urgent, practical measures to prevent a nuclear war. 
Specific proposals have been made by India and 
other nonaligned countries for a convention under 
UN aegis prohibiting the use of nuclear weapons 
under any circumstances. The idea of a freeze on 
the production and deployment of nuclear weapons 
is gaining popular support and needs to be given a 
practical shape in order to break the present im- 
passe in arms negotiations. Efforts for a compre- 
hensive nuclear weapon test ban treaty must also: be 
expedited. Existing arms limitations agreements 
need to be observed and new ones negotiated in 
order to accelerate the movement towards our goal 
of a treaty on general and complete disarmament 
particularly nuclear disarmament under effective 
international control. , 

At the same time, concerted efforts ought to. be 
made to prevent a new and potentially most dan- 
gerous and destabilising round of the arms race 
triggered off by space-based systems. Arms limit- ` 
ation and disarmament negotiations—hitherto the 
prorogative of experts and diplomats—are now 
being supplemented and supported at the broader 


intellectual and popular levels as well. The recent 
appeal of the Prime Minister of India, together with 
the Heads of State or Government of Greece, 
Sweden, Tanzania, Argentina and Mexico to the 
. five nuclear weapon States represents a significant 
initiative in mobilising wider support for the non- 
aligned objectives on disarmament. 

Nonaligned and like-minded nations must now 
think of other forms of action. The bulk of global 
military expenditure rising to a staggering US $ 1000 
billion a year is accounted for by a handful of indus- 
trialised countries. A significant reduction in this 
enormously wasteful expenditure will not only help 
ease tensions in the world but contribute to recovery 


and growth in the world economy and could be used : 


to augment the presently decreasing levels of assis- 
tance to developing nations. As armament and 
disarmament vitally effect the economic welfare of 
nations, can we not think of devoting greater atten- 
tion to this problem? The proposal for a World Con- 
ference on Disarmament and Development deserves 
to be taken up seriously by nonaligned nations. 

The Nonaligned, as they stressed peaceful co- 
existence, have always argued that essential to this 
was a collective self-reliance, which would free them 
from the economic domination of the earlier imperial 
powers. The Nonaligned have, therefore, given equal 
emphasis to their political and economic programme. 
It was the Nonaligned that called for the establish- 
ment of the New International Economic Order, that 


encouraged the formation of the Group of 77, that 
called for the holding of global negotiations, and 
which has, under India’s chairmanship, worked to- 
wards the convening of an International Conference 
on Money and Finance for Development. In this 
connection, a group of eminent financial experts, 
appointed by the Chairperson of the Nonaligned 
Movement, has produced a report on the future of 
the international monetary and financial system. 


‘India, which, from independence, has consciously 


tried to become economically self-sufficient, has 
helped develop the Movement’s economic program- 
mes and policies. 

The Nonaligned, while they evolved their negoti- 
ating position vis-a-vis the developed world, simult- 
aneously started on an Action Programme for Coop- 
eration among themselves. Economic Cooperation 
among Developing Countries, now formalised in the 
Caracas Programme of Action of the Group of 77, 
owes its origins to the Action Programme for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation of the Nonaligned. 

With regard to individual hotbeds of tensions in 
the world, West Asia and Southern Africa remain at 
the top of the world agenda. In their attempt to 
obtain all-round support for a comprehensive settle- 
ment in West Asia under the auspices of the United 
Nations, the Nonaligned had more than a year ago 
put forward a proposal for an International Peace 
Conference on the Middle East for a comprehensive, 
‘just and durable peace in the Middle East. While 
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the United States and Israel have rejected this 
suggestion for some time now, it will be for the 
nonaligned to increasingly activate the Security 
Council to give consideration to all aspects of this 
problem so that.some of the issues that may come up 
before such a Conference could be addressed in the 
interim by the Security Council. The recent initia- 
- tives for unfreezing the situation deserve careful 
study. No NAM position on West Asia can, 
however, -arise outside. of or at variance with the 
Arab consensus. It is time for the nonaligned com- 
munity as a whole to take important initiatives if 
momentum has to be imparted to a peace process in 
West Asia. We cannot afford the alternatives either 
of acquiescence in the status quo ora drift towards 
open conflict. 

While the last few decades have seen such dramatic 
developments in decolonisation, Namibia has sadly 
become a bone of contention in the power play 
between the Great Powers. The so-called Western 
Plan announced six years ago has, in fact, served 
only to provide an illusion of progress in negotia- 
tions with South Africa. Indeed it has only lent res- 
pectability to South Africa’s non-responses. More 
recently Pretoria has adopted new strategies ina 
bid to isolate the national liberation movements of 
the region. The considerable economic costs which 
the Frontline States have been subjected to has, 
however, not diluted their political commitment to 
SWAPO over the question of independence of 
Namibia. It remains to be seen, however, whether 
SWAPO’s restraint and persistence in the negotiating 
track can impress Western countries to pressurise 
South Africa to a greater degree so that it ceases its 
prevarication and-gets down to serious moves for 
Namibia’s independence. The nonaligned believe 
that only the threat of sanctions can force Pretoria 
to-‘agree to such a course of action. The Nonaligned 
will consider the position again at an Extraordinary 
Ministerial Meeting of the Coordinating Bureau on 
Namibia, which will meet in New Delhi in April. 

The futility of war as a means of settling disputes 
has been highlighted in the tragic fratricidal conflict 
between Iran and Iraq. The continuing war has 
involved staggering sacrifices by both sides, sacrifices 
resulting in intolerable losses not only of material 
wealth but of precious and irreplaceable human 
resources. The volatile situation in the region 
threatens not only the security of the Gulf but also 
the economic well-being of much of the world. The 
last year has also witnessed attacks on international 
shipping in the Gulf in violation of the cherished 
principles of freedom of navigation. The continua- 
tion of such acts could only lead to a further déterio- 
ration of the conflict and invite the possible inter- 
vention of outside powers. As Chairman of the 
Movement of Nonaligned Countries, India has 
remained in touch with both sides to bring an end 
to this conflict, which weakens the unity and solida- 
rity of the Movement. We hope that the two sides 
will continue to show restraint and see the inevi- 
tability of getting down to negotiations for the 
settlement of their differences. We are convinced 
that there could be no victor or vanquished in the 
Iran-Iraq conflict. Its continuation will only weaken 
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torical tradition. 


the ability of the two countries to meet the challenges 
that face them as developing countries. 

The next Ministerial. Meeting of the Nonaligned is 
to take place in Luanda (Angola) in September this 
year. This meeting is also likely to consider the 
question of the venue of the 8th Summit, a matter 
which will require careful consideration and thorough 
consultations. If the Iran-Iraq conflict persists, the 
possibility of a firm decision in favour of Baghdad 
would become difficult despite the wide support Iraq 
enjoys in the Movement. It would then become 
necessary for us to consider alternatives. We should 
ensure at all costs that the venue chosen would 
itself not cause controversy or division within the 
Movement. . 

We have so far dwelt on the general aspects of the 
tasks facing nonaligned countries as a whole in the 
context of trends in international relations today. 
It may be useful here to attempt'an assessment of 
the character of the Chairmanship of a Movement 
such as NAM. While the role of Chairperson has 
not been institutionalised in any rigid form, the 
growing activity and prominence of the Nonaligned 
at multilateral forums makes it incumbent upon the 
Head of Governnient of the country that has hosted 
a Summit to function very offen as the spokesperson 
of the Movement on a whole range of international 
issues. To an extent this function is meantto bea 
purely representational one and derives from the 
consensus achieved on different questions at the 
Summit itself. It is inevitable, however, that the 
idiom and style of functioning of the host country 
leadership will affect the discharge of its functions as 
Chairman. 

Our approach to the Chairmanship has been to 
develop constant interaction with different view- 
points within the Movement with a view to evolving 
a consensus which is not necessarily pre-determined. 
This approach is complex, unpredictable in terms 
of outcome and involves sophistication in approach- 
ing issues. It involves an inclusive rather than exclu- 
sive approach with regard to consultations and 
stresses prior discussion and negotiation on conten- 
tious issues with the proponents of differing opinions 
in order to identify and work towards a modus 
yivendi. Agreements and compromises are sought to 
be arrived at by approaching differences with a sens 
of realism. 

Our'stress has been on bridge-building. This does 
not of course rule out.the possibility of independent 
initiatives where these can be seen as furthering the 
overall goals of the Nonaligned Movement. It also 
does not conceive of the Movement as a closed club 
without stimulus from or intellectual contact with 
individuals and organisations outside the NAM com- 
munity of nations. j 

Such a style is really party of India’s own his- 
Itis also clearly evident in the 
‘Ujma’ in the Islamic countries, among the African 
communities and in South East Asia. This tradition 
reflects not so much equivocation as inclusiveness. 
The Indian view of consensus is a much more positive 
definition than the more conventional interpretation 
of consensus in UN, where consensus means merely 

(Contd. on page 65) 
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South-South Cooperation and. Economic Nonalignment 
V.R. PANCHAMUKHI 


1 
Introduction 


Piconomic cooperation among developing countries, 
commonly known as South-South cooperation, 
has now assumed a place of strategic importance in 
recent years. Continued recession in the developed 
world, pathetic stalemate in North-South dialogue, 
inabilities of the world economic bodies, etc. are 
responsible for making South-South cooperation a 
necessity rather than an option. Since the inequal- 
ities between the North and the South in the world 
economic system—in terms of gaps in per capita 
income, technology, benefits from trade, etc,—have 
been widening, the imperatives of structural changes 
and rapid development in the developing economies 
have become more acute. | 
While South-South cooperation is not a substitute 
for more useful North-South economic relationship 
it is recognised that there is lot of scope for using 
South-South cooperation as an instrument for better 
global welfare in the South. Despite the realisation 
of the advantages of South-South cooperation in the 
forums of: G-77 and NAM Summits, progress in 
regard to the South-South cooperation has been 
quite slow and lacking in effective operational con- 
tent. In this paper, an attempt will be made to 
raise some basic issues concerning the scope and 
strategies for South-South cooperation during the 
coming decades. 


2 
Complementarities and Cooperation l 
O! of the basic prerequisite for economic co- 


operation is the existence of complementarities 
among the partner countries. It is obvious that co- 


operation can be fostered only when there is a scope, 


for improvement in the global welfare of the co- 
operating countries and also the welfare of the indi- 
„vidual partners of cooperation. It ‘should be ex- 
` plicitly clear. to the partner countries that each 
country would be better off in the totality when co- 
operation is effected. It is not necessary that each 
action of cooperation should lead to the betterment 


of each member of the group. However, the total. 
effect of the variety of actions that are introduced - 
for effecting cooperation would be ‘such as to im-. 


prove the welfare of each cooperating country. 


It may so happen that any individual action leads 


to some sort of sacrifice of the benefits for a parti- 


cular country in favour of the others but this sacri- - 


fice should be more than compensated by the in- 
crease in benefits accruing to that country as a 
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result of some other action. The approach of give 
and take for encouraging cooperation is an essential 
part of the total scheme of cooperation. This basic 
premises of cooperation needs to be explicitly re- 
cognised by all the proponents of cooperation. 

In the scheme of cooperation among developing 
countries, it is, therefore, necessary that the ap- 
proach of totality is taken into account. It is not 
enough to talk in terms of cooperation in trade, or 
production alone. Complementarities among deve- 
loping countries have to be considered in their 
multilateral and multidimensional perception. These 
diverse dimensions could refer to the following 
aspects of the resource positions and capabilities of 
the different countries: 

Gi) Availability of technically skilled labour. 

(ii) Ability to prepare feasibility and project 
studies, that is, technical expertise to conduct pre- 
investment analysis. 

(iii) Technical capability to undertake turnkey 
projects and introduce suitable adaptations. 

(iv) Extent of the institutional facilities with 
regard to information of various types. 

(v) Extent of institutional infrastructure for pro- 
viding technological advice and marketing services. 
(vi) Availability of capital for investment. 

(vii) Availability of capital equipment for supply. 

(viii) Availability of the services and non-traded 

inputs, such as power, transport and communi- 
cation, etc. 

(ix) Availability of training facilities for man- 
power development. 

These aspects should be considerad in addition to 
the aspects of trade and production complementari- 
ties. Asa first step to identifying complementarities 
it is necessary to prepare an inventory of the 
resource positions of the different countries which 
are required to participate in a scheme of coopera- 
tion. Information on complete inventory of these 
dimensions of complementarities would facilitate the 
working out of comprehensive scheme of coopera- 
tion. Unfortunately, at present, there is no complete 
information on resource positions and capabilities. 

Once such comprehensive information is available, 
one should work out a cooperation framework 
based on trade-offs, side payments, structural adjust- 
ments etc so that partner countries find it beneficial 
to cooperate with each other. 


Trade and Investment Linkages 


N the efforts of cooperation among developing 
countries, there is undue emphasis on cooperation 
in the field of trade alone. The discussion on 
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schemes such as Global System of Trade Preference 
(GSTP), which is now in forefront of negotiation 
strategies for South-South cooperation, deals with 
the role that tariff and non-tariff preference could 
play in promoting trade flows among the developing 
countries. There are three issues which need to be 
emphasised in this context. 

Firstly, the inter-industry trade flows will have to 
be distinguished from intra-industry flows. 

Secondly, promotion of trade should be neces- 
sarily linked with schemes of coordination in invest- 
ment activities. 

Thirdly, one should examine whether the approach 
of tariff and non-tariff preferences alone could serve 
the purpose of promoting the trade flows or else 
what kind of supplementary policies are required? 

It is often contended that there is very little scope 
for trade complementarities among developing coun- 
tries since they are all in similar stages of develop- 
ment. The developing countries have often some- 
what similar structures of domestic production, 
export supplies and'import demands. It is contended 
that since the correspondence between .the structure 
of export supplies and that of import demands 
between any two developing countries is rather of a 
week nature, there is little scope for matching the 
export supply capabilities with import demand 
opportunities. In order to reduce the constraints of 
trade promotion caused by this lack of correspon- 
dence, we should explore the possibilities of intra- 
industry trade rather than the usual inter-industry 
trade. Intra-industry trade between two countries 
implies that they would choose their product mix, 
marketing strategies, timing of supplies, etc in such 
a way that they are able to expand their trade flows 
within the same broad sectoral classification. For 


example, India and Bangladesh could trade to jute ' 


products if India specialises in carpet making alone 
and Bangladesh in jute bags. India and Sri Lanka 
could trade in the field of tea by differentiating the 
qualities of tea and tea blends. 

Intra-industry trade converts a competitive situa- 
tion into one of complementarities and there is 
good deal of scope for expanding such trade, pro- 
vided the trade partner countries plan their invest- 
ment. and production activities suitably. Thus, 
generating trade complementarities even in regard 
to the intra-industry trade would require proper 
coordination of investment and production acti- 
vities of the trade partner countries. Trade com- 
plementarities will have to be planned well in advance 
since ‘there could be considerable gestation lag 
between investment, production and then reaching 
‘the stage of international trade in these products. 
Thus, for expansion of trade there is need for 
proper harmonisation in the investment and pro- 
duction activities. At present, there is no evidence 
that developing countries which are keen to foster 
economic cooperation have designed any process of 


. plan harmonisation. 


Even in the well established regional blocs, such 
as ASEAN and Latin American groups, the process 
of plan harmonisation has been rather extremely 
slow. It is obvious that the process of plan harmoni- 
sation necessarily implies suitable structural adjust- 
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ments in the different countries so that suitable 
improvement in welfare of the different countries 
could be ensured. It would also imply creation of 
suitable. institutional framework for providing 
facilities such as guarantees against investment-risks, 
deferred payments, price-stabilisation, technology 
transfer, information, etc. 


4 
Value-added and Structural Adjustments 


Oe of the weaknesses of the structure of pro- 

duction and trade of the developing countries 1s 
that they are specialised in products which have 
relatively smaller value-added than those produced 
in the developed countries. Further, the choice of 
technology and stage of production: adopted in the 
developing countries gives to them lower value- 
added per unit of output for the same category of 
product. This would have adverse effect on both 
the level of income and distribution of income as 
also on rate of return on resource investment in any 
particular activity. 

There is an urgent need for introducing structural 
changes in the developing countries so that value- 
added per unit of output increases considerably 
more than what is happening today. A corollary 
of this phenomenon is the problem of low pro- 
ductivity in various activities in the developing 
countries. This again is the reflection on the 
nature of technology and management of resources. 
There is considerable scope and also urgency for 
improvement in productivity and value-added in 
the different activities in the developing economies. 

For this purpose, it may be worthwhile to pre- 
pare studies of inter-firm comparison in the diffe- 
rent countries and constitute suitable techno- 
economic panels, which could make suggestion for 
improvement for efficient resource use and generation 
of higher value-added. e 

Another aspect of the production and trade 
structures of the developing countries is the diversity 
of the market segments that their products cater to. 
Product differentiation and market segmentation 
could provide useful clues for devising schemes of 
coordination of investment and production struc- 
tures among the developing countries. For example, 
some countries could specialise in products for 
highly sophisticated segments of the market and 
othezs produce goods meant for less sophisticated 
segments of the market. 


Coordination in Policies 


I? is pertinent to raise the question as to whether 
the approach of tariff and non-tariff preferences 
alone could-induce adequate trade diversion from 


‘North to the South or create additional trade within 


the South itself. Giving tariff and non-tariff con- 
cessions for imports implies that the importing 
developing countries take upon themselves the 
economic burden of inducing larger trade flows 
from other developing countries. The magnitude 
of such burdens could be quite substantial if the 

(Contd. on page 59) 
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I propose to dwell here not onthe contribution of 

education on art-and literature, science and philo- 
sophy, and to what can be broadly described as 
culture but on the role it can play in economic 
. development. ; 

One reason for my doing so of course is that eco- 
nomics happens to be my own field of interest. More 
important, Ibelieve that economic development is 
at the root of progress in all other fields. People who 
are poor, under-nourished, ill-clad or homeless 
cannot devote themselves ‘to the pursuit of know- 
ledge or find the time and opportunity to engage in 
cultural activities. The'emphasis which Karl Marx 
laid on economic factors in his interpretation of 
history has often been dubbed asa materialistic 
view. I feel it is a realistic view of the dynamics of 
human progress through the centuries. 

The manner in which education contributes to 
economic development is not adequately understood. 
For the people to have more of the goods and 
services they need, they must be able to produce 
. more. But higher production cannot be achieved 
just by more intensive work over longer hours. There 
are not many things which can be produced by 
labour alone. In any productive activity, there is the 
involvement of the natural resources. The availabi- 
lity of fertile land and water is necessary for agri- 
culture to thrive. Mineral resources like gold, coal 
and oilcan help a nation to become wealthy. But 
the contrast between rich nations and poor nations 
cannot be explained in terms of differences in their 
natural resource endowment. Japan developed its 
cotton textiles and steel industries without having 
the raw materials they need. It is through inventions 
and discoveries onthe one hand, and skills and 
technologies on the other, that some countries have 
forged ahead economically, leaving others far 
behind. And it is through education that the techni- 
ques of higher production are transmitted from 
person to person, place to place, generation to gene- 
ration, so that each moves forward from the point 
which the other had reached. 

But it is not education of any kind that can take 
the country forward from poverty to prosperity. The 
educational system must be geared to help economic 
development. The system which was set up in British 
days aimed primarily at getting an adequate supply 
of candidates from middle class families with know- 
ledge of English to fill the posts under the Govern- 
ment, and even in British business houses, for 
which it was too expensive to recruit in England. 
Students from well-to-do families who did not really 
' need jobs ‘also went in for these courses, looking 
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upon education as a social or culfural asset, some- 
thing which had a snob value. 

Even in the post-Independence years, most parents 
look upon education as a means to get their children 
a job, preferably a desk job, whether as a big shot 
orasa clerk: But our problem of mass poverty 
cannot be solved by those who work in offices but 
by those who work in fields and factories. It is their 
productivity that must be improved by the right kind 
of education. 


il 


CLEARLY a bold new orientation to our educational 
system is necessary. But, first of all, let me 
touch upon the many weaknesses that exist in the 
system as itis. For one thing, it displays the same 
disparities and inequalities in respect of its benefits 
as the economic system does. On the one hand, we 
have a growing abudance of highly qualified people, 
which enables us to claim that we have the world’s 
third largest reservoir of scientific and technical 
personne], while on the other we have to confess to 
having the world’s largest number, of illiterates. 

Probing further we find that among those who are 
highly qualified and have university degrees, a 
distressingly large number remain unemployed. 
What is worse, and has not attracted enough atten- 
tion; is that even those who succeed in getting jobs 
often find that the studies they have undertaken in 
order to get their degrees are without much rele- 
vance or use to them in the discharge of their duties 
and responsibilities. 

Turning to middle levels, one cannot help feeling 
that millions of takes are being entrusted to people 
who lack the training and skills needed for their 
efficient performance. If almost every day the press 
carries reports of road or rail accidents of a serious 
nature, if our telephones go dead so often, if there 
are so many power cuts, it is to no small extent due 
to the ineptitude of the operatives concerned, because 
they are not really qualified to handle the tasks 
entrusted to them. 

These weaknesses have been noticed before. Com- 
mittees and commissions, educationists and planners 
have urged changes in policy. They have emphasised 
the importance of expanding primary education and 
exercising restraint in the proliferation of colleges 
and universities. They have drawn attention to the 
necessity of giving a strong vocational bias to the 
educational system. They have pleaded for more 
institutions to impart technical training, more 
courses of a specialised nature, rather than the kind 
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of general education which, following the traditions | 
set-üp`n British ‘days, “is currently “being given in’ 
abundance. In pursuance of this approach, attempts 
are made by various institutes and agencies engaged 
in manpower research to forecast the needs of 
different types of skills and specialisation for which 
demand would be generated by the development 
process. 

But despite these admonitions, there has been no 
real change in the contours of the educational 
system. Under pressure of public opinion, State 
Governments are compelled to open more degree 
colleges. On the other hand, such schools as they 
open in backward rural areas in order to reduce 
illiteracy often give disappointing results. Instead 
of getting over-crowded, their enrolment remains at 
a low level and there are numerous drop-outs. Unless 
there is a change in the thinking and approach of 
the people themselves, no attempt at any restructur- 
ing of the institutions or revamping their syllabus is 
likely to enjoy the unqualified support of the State 
Governments who have to face the electorate from 
time to time. 

When I was Governor of Jammu & Kashmir, I 
found that in the most backward areas there was a 
pressure for opening degree colleges even while the 
schools remained half-empty. The argument was 
that since a degree is essential for entry into govern- 
ment service, the people in the remote areas who 
were too poor to send their children to live in hostels 
and get their college education in the district head- 
quarters were virtually denied opportunities of get- 
ting better paid jobs. If they had to be doomed to 
live where they were and eke outa living by doing 
what their parents had been doing, what good would 
it do to educate them? So, when the State Govern- 
ment asked me to chair a Committee of eminent 
educationists including tke late J.P. Naik, some 
Vice Chancellors and others, with a view to giving a 
vocational bias to education and to relieve the pres- 
sure for jobs from unemployed degree-holders, we 
proposed a delinking of government jobs from 
degrees. 

Since then I have been actively propagating this 
idea to which I found strong support among the 
academics who felt that once this delinking was 
done, colleges and universities would begin to attract 
only those serious-minded students who wanted to 
study, a ‘subject because they were interested in it 
and aspired to pursue an academic career. They 
would be free from those whose sole object in 
coming to a college was to get a degree somehow or 

‘other in order to be eligible for a government job 
which they hoped to get somehow or other. 

I did come across some opposition from officials 
dealing with recruitment to various services. They 
thought that recruitment after +2 would be un- 
manageable because of the tremendous number of 
candidates involved. This, I believe, to be an 
erroneous view. Those who sit for competitive 
examinations realise that they have to be really 
bright to have any hope of success. Further, at the 
stage of recruitment what is being tested is not the 
candidate’s knowledge of any. particular subject — 
in fact each is free to offer different optional subjects 
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— but his intellectual capability and promise. There 


“are techniques through which such assessment can be 


made through objective tests which can be evaluated 
even by computers and no matter how large the 
number of candidates, the results can be published 
in a matter of days. 


I 


Jam delighted, therefore, that atleast, in principle, 

this approach seems to have been accepted by the 
Government of India and the ways it can be given 
effect to are being considered. Itis in this con- 
text that I offer some further amplification of my 
approach. 


It is not my suggestion that the education of those 
who are recruited ata relatiyely young age should 
stop at that point. They must undergo further 
courses of study appropriate to the kind of service 
to which they have been recruited. In general fer 
most services, certainly the All-India ones, an 
intensive course in the English language should 
be given to all recruits. The reason why the British 
had prescribed a degree as the minimum qualifica- 
tion for a wide range of government posts was that 
the educational system then’ prevailing ensured that 
the candidates would be proficient in English. For 
the Civil services in Britain as well as the ICS ex- 
amination held in London, there was no similar 
insistence on the candidates being degree-holders 
because it could be taken for granted that their 
knowledge of English would be adequate. 


The importance of government servants having a 
good knowledge of English has not, I feel, diminish- 
ed after Independence because’ it continues to be an 
official language which is in most extensive use. All 
our laws and regulations are drafted in English. 
Most of the official correspondence of governments 
isin English. Debates in Parliament as well as in 
State Legislatures are largely in English. Judgements 


-of the Supreme Court and the High Courts and the 


arguments by the pleaders before them are in 
English. Yet, somehow in our welcome enthusiasm 
to promote Hindi as the national language and to 
make regional languages the medium of instruction, 
the standards of English have been allowed to dec- 
line. The deficiency has to be made good by post- 
recruitment training. 


Apart from -English, the other subjects in which 
the successful candidates should be educated would 
depend onthe service to which they are assigned. 
Those getting into the Indian Administrative Service 
could well be exposed to courses in economics, 
politics, sociology and law, while those selected for 
the Indian Foreign Service might take up history, a 
foreign language or two and international law. For 
the Indian Audit and Accounts Service and for the 
various Revenue Services, the kind of subject they 
should study after recruitment should be similar to 
those which form the syllabus of B.Com. degree. 

A more important question which has to be faced 
is what would those who do not get into a govern- 
ment service after finishing their schooling do No 


doubt, just going to a college-for a degree-will lose 
much of its attractiveness. However, unless alter- 
native courses of study and training become avail- 
able, the young men and women, out of sheer 
frustration may once again flock the colleges. The 
question is how alternative courses of economically 
useful training can be organised. 

The attempts which have beeń made by various 
manpower institutes to project the manpower 
requirements in different fields so that appropriate 


facilities for imparting the training to the right 


number of people in each of them are no doubt 
helpful. At the same time, I fear that it would not 


be easy for different State Governments between . 


them to create training facilities in diverse fields 
which are neither too much in excess -or too far 
short of the needs as estimated by planners and 
other experts. 

In order to ensure a better balance between the 
supply and the demand for trained manpower, I 
suggest that as far as possible, like Government, 
business and industry too — whether in the private 
sector or in the public sector — should adopt the 
practice of making recruitments first and imparting 
training afterwards. Most industrialised countries 
have apprenticeship schemes under which major 
employers train their own skilled workers and even 
managerial staff. In Indian conditions, the general 
tradition has been for employers tò expect the edu- 
cational system to provide the training which their 
employees need, though a few larger industrial units 
have organised their own training programmes. 

It may not be easy for most of our industrial 
units, which are relatively small, to build up training 
facilities for their staff. The appropriate institutions 
could well be set up by the State. But to ensure 
a balance between demand and supply. the emp- 
loyers should be asked to make their recruitment 
first ata relatively young age, and then the selected 
candidates can be seconded for training in the 
appropriate institutions. Under such an arrange- 
ment, the fees charged should be sufficiently high 
to make the institutions self-supporting. The cost 
of the training would be borne by the employers 
concerned, and not be a drain on the State’s 
resources. 

However, it would be too much to expect that 
with our vast and growing population, it would be 
possible for all those who finish their schooling to 
find an employer who will provide for their 
vocational training. Therefore, courses of study 
and training oriented towards self-employment have 
to be organised. Indeed, I feel that an increasing 
proportion of those who get the benefit of schooling 
upto higher secondary Jevels should turn into job 
creators and not join the ranks of job seekers. Such 
an orientation is necessary both to overcome the 
problem of unemployment -and to accelerate the 
tempo of development. The assistance, which is 
given by the banking system by giving loans to the 
self-employed would be better utilised and not 
‘turn into bad debts, if courses of the right kind 
were available to young men and women to prepare 
them to go into productive activities on their 
own. 
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Pusey, I turn to the problem of spreading edu- 
cation to the masses who live in rural areas. 

The eradication of illiteracy -cannot be achieved 
merely by opening more schools. The more im- 
portant and difficult task is to create among the 
poor, the backward and vulnerable sections of 
society the desire to give schooling to their children. 
I have already referred to the reluctance which I had 
found in poor families in Kashmir to send their 
children to schools. In Bengal which has had a 
much longer exposure to education and the edu- 
cated, Poromesh Acharya of the Indian Institute of 
Management, Calcutta through his research dis- 
covered a somewhat similar reluctance among 
parents belonging to the lower strata of society to 
send their children to school. A good percentage 
of them saw little point in educating their children 
because they did not see how it could benefit them. 
Others said that the children were needed at home to 
work for the family and could not be spared to 
spend time in schools. Unless our attempts to popu- 
larise education take these realities into account, we 
shall never solve the problem. 

The crux of the matter is that in a poor, back- 
ward village where most parents are illiterate, schools 
of the conventional type are looked upon as out- 
posts of an alten culture. The school hours are 
such that they come in conflict with the working 
hours of parents in which children usually help. If 
the hours were changed so as not to interrupt the 
work cycle, if vacations were given not in the 
summer but during the sowing season and the har- 
vesting season, some of the negative responses would 
diminish. Side by side, if the syllabus was not 
built around the three R’s put included lessons in 
the vocations which are most common in the locality 
whether it is agriculture or animal husbandry or 
weaving, positive linkages would begin to develop 
between the life of the people and the education 
which is provided to them. 

In fact, I would go further. If the timing ts right 
and the subjects to be taught are right, parents and 
children can attend and study together. Often, a 
cleavage develops between parents who are illiterate 
and children who get educated, whichis not at all 
good for social health. In many ways, our schools 
tend to create a new kind of a caste. Children of 
families which employ no servants and do all their 
domestic chores themselves, when they join an edu- 
cational institution, begin to notice that it is the 
Karamcharis, often uneducated, who perform vari- 
ous chores such as cleaning and sweeping the school 
premises or cooking food in the hostels, and that the 
teachers, who are educated, and students, who are 
being educated, do not perform any manual work. 

Thus, the educated begin to emerge as a new 
caste, the neo-Brahmins, who believe that manual 
work is for the uneducated. The erosion of the work 
ethic which thus takes place is one of the undesirable 
side-effects of our educational system which is social 
ly damaging and economically counter productive. 

A change is needed to promote integration between 

(Contd. on page 18) 
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RIME MINISTER 

A word of advice on behalf 
of voluntary agencies working 
in rural India. ) 

Thousands all ‘over the 
country are providing basic 
professional services, gener- 
ating awareness, mobilising 
people, professionalising vol- 
unteerism and making people 
help themselves in a small but 
significant way—a new breed 
of young men and women who 


are convinced that the Govern- ~ 


ment and urban-based experts 
alone cannot tackle India’s 
vast problems. We have 
watched—and commend—the 
steps you have taken to throw 
up fresh ideas on how to reach 
the villages, make the Govern- 
ment more responsive to the 
needs of the rural poor, make 
education more relevant, deve- 
lop wastelands and promote 
social justice. But more per- 
haps by accident than design 
you have left out of your deli- 
berations, your committees, 
your think-tanks and expert 
groups the very people who 
will eventually, hopefully, deli- 
ver the goods at the village 
level, the gut level where it 
counts. 

The same mistakes seem 
to be about made as in the 
past. We are depending on 
the same people who were 
consulted earlier but who have 
little new to contribute be- 
cause they are from the field. 
Let not the Thinker, the Arm- 
chair Radical, the Impractical 
Man control you, influence 
you, sway your balance and 
judgement. They may know 
the problem theoretically but 
they do not know the people 
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and their practical problems. 
This specimen called the 
Expert hiding behind his 
degrees and qualifications is a 


dangerous breed. This man’ 


who speaks smoothly, answers 


glibly and knows all the solu- 


tions is going to be the death 
of us. It is a wise move to de- 
link degrees from jobs. We need 
someone who does not mind 
dirtying his fingernails. 

You need workers around 
you with actual field expe- 
rience. There are so many all 
over the country. Why have'nt 
you consulted them? Some- 
one who knows what it is ‘like 
to be on the other side of the 
table. Someone who has felt 
the traumas and the frustra- 
tions and knows what needs to 
be done to improve the system 
from below—small insignifi- 
cant changes that mean a lot. 

Its time you listened to 
these ordinary people, the 
very stuff India is made of. 

Let the so-called experts listen 
for a change how changes from 
below can make a world of 
difference. It is at that level 
where the buck stops, where it 
actually counts and directly 
affects the lives of over 300 
million people living below the 
poverty line. These people 
have much to tell you. New 
ideas, new projects, new pro- 
grammes, new approaches and 
methods have been tried on the 
field. These have worked in 
spite of the corruption we hear 
so much of, the indifference of 
the bureaucracy we have to 
live with and the hostility of 
the vested interests that is 
taken for granted. These 
ideas and methods and pro- 


For Prime -Minister, a Word of Advice 


jects have not only survived 
but inspite of such occupa- 
tional hazards, these agencies 
have translated them into 
action. The impact is there 
for us to see and learn from. 
What is stopping the Govern- 
ment from learning from these 
experiments ? 

The professionalism with 
which these voluntary agencies 
are going about. implementing 
these new ideas at the village 
level indicates a seriousness 
and consistency that the Gov- 
ernment would do well to 
learn from. But what is even 


more significant is the fact that 


all these experiments have been 
carried out in cooperation with 
State and Central Government 
in which the Government has 
played a supportive and secon- 
dary but vital role. 

These are not projects that 
are being implemented in 
isolation. Surely this means 
such projects can be replicated 
on a much larger scale? So 
why are we not trying? Why 
are we not allowing such 


- simple, inexpensive and effec- 


tive ideas and. methods to be 
tried on a larger scale? Instead 
we are setting up high-powered 
committees and groups rehash- 
ing the same issues all over 
again. Do we have the time? 
It’s time such efforts were 
given the attention they 
deserve. The Government has 
much to learn from the Lok 
Adalats in Tribal areas of 
Gujarat and Rajasthan: the 
release and rehabilitation of 
bonded labourers on waste- 
lands by MYRADA in Kar- 
nataka; the promotion and 
construction of bio-gas plants 


l 








in ten States of India through 
voluntary agencies like 
AFPRO the science education 


programme of Eklavya and `- 


Kishore Bharati in Madhya 
Pradesh and Shastra Sahitya 
Parishad in Kerala; the ' instal- 
lations of hand pumps by more 
than twenty-five agencies all 
over the country at 20-30 per 
cent -cheaper rates than. the 
Government: the campaign aga- 
inst harmful and deadly drugs 
by a group of highly motivated 
doctors of the Medico Friends 
Circle, the issues that started 
the campaign against the 
Forest Bill by voluntary agen- 
cies working with tribals all 
over the country: the experi- 
ment of the Pani Panchayat 
with such incredible results in 
Maharashtra: the low-cost 
housing schemes of the Study 
Action Groups in’ Ahmedabad:. 
the community-based one-tier 
system of repair and main- 
tenance of hand pumps adopt- 
ed by the Government of 
Rajasthan: the organising of 
women’s groups to fight for 
their rights through SEWA in 
Gujarat: the low-cost preven- 
tive health programmes 
through voluntary agencies in 
Gujarat, Tamil Nadu, Maha- 
rashtra, Rajasthan, Bihar 
where infant mortality rates 
have dropped sharply: the 
establishment of night schools 
for drop-out children in . the 
evenings in Rajasthan: the use 
of traditional media for edu- 
cational purposes and spread- 
ing messages among the rural 
poor who do not and cannot 
look at TV or hear the radio: 
the emergence of small viable 
environmental groups produc- 
ing a wealth of material on 
pollution and other ecological 
hazards: the inevitability of 
human right groups providing 
‘feedback to the Government 
of the ineffectiveness and,non- 
observance of Jaws at the 
‘village level such as Protection 
of Civil Rights, Minimum 


-_ 


Wages, abolition of bonded 
labour, equal renumeration etc. 
What’s-special about these 


methods, approaches and 
experiments? The fact that it 
is all exhaustively documented, 
professionally researched and 
thoroughly tested on the field. 

Second, all of them show 
how within the system and 
using the same system it is 
possible to reach the poor 
simply, inexpensively and 
more effectively., l 

Third, contrary to the image 
voluntary. agencies have in 
the eyes of the Goverament, 
suċh efforts have shown a 
competent and realistic under- 
standing of the system at 
work — warts and ‘all — and 
how itis possible to beat it, 
bypass‘ it, cut across it and 
with government support 
reach a larger cross-section of 
the poor. . 

But why is’nt the Goyern- 
ment listening? Why 1s’nt any- 
one in the Government saying, 
Come share these ideas with 
us? Tell us how we can help 
spread these tested ideas on 
the field., What kind and 
extent of support do we need 
to change the system from 
within so that it can respond 
to the new methods better? 
What rules need changing? 

How come no one has asked 
these voluntary agencies how 
they accomplished what they 
did in spite of so many hurd- 
les? What can these experts 
from books and reports tell 
us what these voluntary 
agencies do not know already? 
They can only suggest cos- 
metic changes when funda- 
mental reform is necessary. 
Not at the top where it does 
not really matter but at the 
Tehsil and Block and village 
level where nothing seems to 
change. Strong circulars are 
not going to ensure account- 
ability, The threat of transfer 
is not going to stop teachers, 
doctors, thanedars, coopera- 
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tive inspectors, patwaris from 
being less corrupt or desist 
from indulging in illegal and 
unlawful activities. They know 
no one bothers about them 
at the village level and they 
are safe. It is only the work 
of voluntary agencies that are 
a threat to them and that is 
why they use every means to 
discredit them. 

How can the Government 
help? In many ways. First, 
listen to what these voluntary 
agencies have to say on the 
very same problems that you 
have expressed your concern 
in public. The experts will 
only tell you how it cannot 
be done: they will make 
simple issues look compli- 
cated and expensive — that 
is their job. These simple 
ordinary but highly profes- 
sional people will tell you how 
these problems can be tackled 
witout much fuss. 

Second, form an indepen- 
dent autonomous council at 
the national level of volun- 


tary agencies to establish a 


code of conduct for voluntary 
agencies acceptable to Central 
and State Governments. This 
is because, as we all know, 
there are so many frauds that 
need to be exposed. This 
sector needs to be kept free 
of politicking. No one engag- 
ed in party politics in last 
four years at least should be 
on this council or it will be 
anon-starter. This needs to 
be done fast because now that 
many aspiring politicians 
have lost their election they 
will become social workers 
and start voluntary agencies 
in the name of the poor. Just 
like the Press Council, the 
Bar Council and the Medical 
Council voluntary agencies 
need such a body. 

Third, as the late Prime 
Minister suggested, the need to 
institutionalise a forum for 
State Government officials and 
village level voluntary agen- 
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cies to meet regularly, this 
idea needs to be revived and 
supported fully. Even if it isa 
forum where we agree to dis- 
agree it should exist so that 
voluntary agenciés have a 


forum where they can, bring. 
field problems to the notice of 
planners and policy-makers, 
where exchange of experiences ’ 


and views could break barriers, 
remove supicion and doubts 
of the work and functions of 
voluntary agencies. Now 
voluntary agencies are. being 
victimised on hearsay evidence 
or fictitious reports and there 


is no forum where they can. 


explain their point of view. 
The rule today seems to be 
that they are guilty until they 
haye proved their innocence. 
Fourth, the Government 
must provide funds to volun- 





voluntary agencies have to go 
to foreign sources to imple- 
ment ideas, new methods and 
approaches? The Government 


‘money which is public money 


should be accessible to the 
citizens of this country and 
allocation of funds to volun- 
tary agencies with professional 
and managerial expertise 
should lead to a greater impact 
in the right places. At least we 
will be able to set an example 


` for others to see and follow. 


But, sad to say, there is resis- 
tance within the Government 
in some quarters to this idea. 
This just shows how necessary 
it is for some fresh thinking in 
the Government and to weed 
out those.who cannot accept 
that voluntary agencies can be 
progressive, professional and 
competent. 


accessible to the people. The 
Government documents, re- 
ports, studies, surveys ostensi- 
bly meant for the enlightment 
and development of the people 
and the rural poor are marked 
For Official Use Only, For 
Private Circulation Only as if 
they should not be discussed 
or criticised. After all when it 
is a public document there 
should be a system of feedback. 
Only then can any realism seep 
into development planning. 
Circulars on subsidies, govern- 
ment orders, new schemes take 
months to obtain and that too 
after great difficulty as if the 
Government is doing the 
voluntary agency a special 
favour. Surely all this secrecy 
is unnecessary and pointless. 
Ihave said niy bit, Prime 
Minister. Can we expect a 


tary agencies. Why should. 


kd 





L. K. Jha 
(Contd. from page 15) 


education and social conditions not only in rural 
‘areas but also in the context of our urban life. 
While, as I just said, in the villages parents often do 
not want to send their children to school because 
they want them to follow the vocation of their forè- 
fathers, in the cities those engaged in manual work 
send their children to school in order to ensure that 
they do not follow their parents’ footsteps, Those 
who make a. living as.cooks, tailors, carpenters, 
-masons, gardeners and sweepers, try to send their 
children to the best possible schools in the hope that 
they can get white-collared jobs. Even those who 
are trained as technicians prefer to get a clerical 
job. Engineers want to employed as administrators 
or managers and not to soil their hands by working 
on machines in factories. | 
On this issue.as on many others, Mahatma Gandhi 
had pointed in the right direction when at Wardha he 
had insisted on school children being made to work. 
This approach has validity not only in poor countries 
like ours, but even in richer countries there is a tradi- 
tion for students to think of earning even while they 
are learning. When I was Ambassador to USA, I 
discovered to my surprise that children of the rich, 
studying in colleges and universities, did all kitids of 
jobs in the campus, for. which they were paid. 
Further, during vacations, many of them used to get 
temporary employment, working as waiters in 
restaurants or salesmen in shops, while the regular 
employees of these establishments were enjoying 
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Fifth, make 


information response from you? C] 


their own vacation by the sea-side. The one excep- 
tion to this general trend that I came across was 
provided by the’ India-based employees of our 
Embassy, because under our rules their children 


could not take on any job without permission of the 


Government and if they got the permission, the 
emoluments of the parents would be reduced. 


Let me now conclude. My basic point is that the 
emphasis on education-as an instrument of abstract 
learning has come in the way of spreading education 
and made education less beneficial to those who 
receive it. If instead we try to propagate education 
as an instrument of earning, it will find ready accep- 
tance and also help economic development. The 
message which educationists and the educational 
system should get across to the people is that there 
is no vocation, no job however high or however low, 
which cannot benefit and become more rewarding 
with proper education and the right training. 


We should stop speaking or thinking of the edu- 
cated as a class. Education should reach all classes. 
Education should raise income ‘levels not by pro- 
moting movements from manual work to intellectual 
work but by making the former more productive 
and more rewarding. Education çan and must 
enrich both the minds and the pockets of the people. 
Instead of dwelling only upon its role in intellectual 
development, let us emphasise its role in economic 
development. O 


[This contribution is taken from the Validictory Address 
delivered by the author at the 125th anniversary of the foundation 
of St Xavier's College, Calcutta (February 1985). 
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Women and Children in Communication Revolution 


“ 


P.C. JOSHI 


“If our nation is to rise, how can it do so if half 
the nation, if our woman-kind, lag behind and 
remain ignorant and uneducated ? Our civilisatio, 
our customs, our laws, havé all been made by man 
and he has taken good care to keep himself in a 
superior position and to treat women as a chattel 
and a play-thing to be exploited for his own 
advantage and amusement. Under this continu- 
ous pressure woman has been unable to grow and 
to develop her capacities to her fullest, and then 
man has blamed her for her backwardness”. 

“The women of India have to free themselves from 
the tyranny of man-made customs and laws. They 
will have to carry on this second struggle (along 
with their participation in the first’ struggle for 
freedom) by themselyes, for man is not likely to 


help them”. 
—Jawaharlal Nehru, Nov. 5, 1931. 
e 


T% ongoing Communication Revolution has 
opened up new possibilities of accelerating deve- 
lopment, specially for the uplift of women and 
children. But if it remains uncontrolled and un- 
guided, this revolution will have adverse effects on 
the life of women and children. This danger is 
still not very adequately perceived or appreciated by 
the promoters of the Communication Revolution. 

It is necessary to focus our discussions directly on 
women and children in the context of modern com- 
munication and development. This is because when 
we reflect on the human condition in general, we 
miss the aspects affecting specifically women and 
children. ‘Thus we may go on discussing the 
general problems of development without ever 
touching on questions relating to women and child- 
ren who constitute such a large section of our popul- 
ation. But when we take up the problems of women 
and children in the context of development, we can- 
not but discuss the human condition in totality, as 
the problems of women and children are rooted in 
their relationships with men in diverse roles and life 
situations. To put women and children in the 
centre of our discussion is, therefore, required as 
much by scientific enquiry into the social dimensions 
of development as by social objectives relating to 
women and children which are enshrined in the 
Constitution of India. l 
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The focus on women and children implies identi- 
fying the- structural constraints which inhibit their 
fullest growth and development. .It also means 
appraising, even redefining, the very concept of 
development’. Development is broadly understood 
as growth of human capabilities for acquiring 
control over natural forces and processes with the 
aim ofimproving the material basis of human life. 
In the modern age man’s power over nature is asso- 
ciated with the advance of scientific knowledge and 
technology, resulting in unparalleled growth of 
material goods ‘and services, specially in developed 
countries. But development in the wider sense means 
much more than the growth of material wealth 
through ‘efficient utilisation of man-and-woman — 


power as a means of growth. It also encompasses 


the conception ‘of utilising material wealth as a 
means of achieving non-material ends for enriching 
the quality of life. In other words, mankind is inte- 
rested in growth not for its own sake; growth must 
become a means of enriching the lives of men 
women and children. Mankind must, therefore. 
ensure that growth does not turn into an engine of 
social and economic exploitation; and that it serves 
as an ‘aid to emancipation specially of women and 
children from all forms of social and economic 
exploitation. The concept of development must 
therefore be redefined in terms of material progress 
at one end and social and economic emancipation at 
another end. 

It does not require much logic or empirical evi- 
dence to prove that women and children have been 
and continue to be the victims of poverty and under- 
development on the one hand and socio-economic 
injustice and exploitation on the other. But they 
are also the victims of development itself — 
specially of inequitions patterns of economic growth 
and social change. Whether development emerges 
as an oppressive or a liberating force depends on the 
nature of the social framework within which deve- 
lopment is achieved. It also depends on the nature 
of the new technology that is adopted for accelerat- 
ing development. In an unequal, class-divided and 
male-dominated society, institutional and technologi- 


' cal choices for promoting development tend to 


favour the dominant groups and the dominant 
gender. A critique of development in this context 
must be a critique of the class and the gender bias 
in development: l 
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Uncontrolled developmental processes act against 
the interests of weaker sections, specially of women 
and children, by eroding certain safeguards existing 
in the traditional economic and social systems. The 
pre-capitalist and pre-industrial civilisations had 
over the centuries evolved certain institutions and 
values which provided some degree of security and 
protection to the economically weaker classes of 
peasants, artisans and labourers and to biologically 
weaker sections like women and children. For ex- 
ample, the community controls on property and 
labour exercised checks on indiscriminate exploitation 
of the ‘have nots’ by the ‘haves’; they also imposed 
customary obligations on the ‘haves’ for sharing the 
fruits of the productive process with the ‘have nots’. 
Such a sharing however, did not challenge the 
domination of the ‘haves’ over the “have nots’ nor 
did it alter the unequal access of ‘haves’ and ‘have 
nots’ to resources and to the fruits of production. 
These customary obligations, nevertheless, acted as 
mechanisms of re-distribution and represented 


_ sources of economic and social security for women 


and children. _ 

It must also be noted that under conditions of 
pre-market natural economy, the weaker sections had 
access to resources and goods freely provided by 
nature. There was access, for instance, to forests, 
to grazing grounds, to natural water flows, to com- 
munity lands, etc. which contributed significantly 
towards relieving the burdens and softening the 
insecurities of weaker sections including women and 
children. Moreover, certain institutional guarantees 
and safeguards had evolved in pre-commercial civili- 
sations protecting women and children from in- 
human and brutal treatment at the hands of domi- 
nant groups who were their masters and employers. 
We have evidence from the history of developed 
countries how during their transition from a pre- 
industrial to the industrial society the labouring 
poor lost the securities of the old world without the 
gain of new ones. 

Trevelyans’s history of England during the Great 
Transition records that “‘there was more indepen- 
dence, variety and joy in life under the old system 
than under the new system at its worst; and the worst 
of the new economic dispensation came when it was 
first introduced.” Further, “when the common, the 
cow, the garden, the strips of corn land, the cottage 
industries and the good wages of the early Georgian 
period disappeared together, the poor had no means 


of demanding analogous benefits under any new 


system.” Eric Hobsbawm also observes how the “iron 
and impersonal advance of the machine and the 
market...produced those multitudes of the declassed, 
the pauperised and the famished whose condition 
froze the blood of the most flinty economist.” 
Again, “‘the Industrial Revolution created the ugliest 
world in which man has ever lived...or by uprooting 
men and women in unprecedented numbers and 
depriving them of the certainties of the ages, pro- 
bably the unhappiest world.” l 

Any discerning observer and analyst of the Indian 
scene finds abundant evidence to show that: modern 
development has been accelerating the disintegration 
of community institutions and customary controls 
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which provided security and protection to the poor 
for ages. In particular, one finds that the transition 
from the natural to the market economy, from 
custom to contract, and from kind payment to cash 
nexus, has been eroding the age old social relations 
which had been welding together groups and com- 
munities into a framework of interdependence. The 
growth of transport and communication is opening 
up the isolated and self-sufficient communities to the 
influence of commercial forces and interest groups 
from outside. There has occurred as a result of the 
inevitable transformation of free natural goods into 
commodities. There has also occured the dissolution 
of custom, of norms and values, of beliefs and faiths 
supporting and sanctifying the traditional system. All 
these traumatic changes have affected adversly the 
weaker sections of peasants, artisans and labourers. 
But the adverse impact of this transition on the 
position of women and children is often the 


most traumatic and agonising. Women and chil- 


dren are turned into commodities by the relentless 
forces of the money and market economy. Depriv- 
ed of the protection and security of the traditional 
institutions, these vulnerable sections are yet 
untouched by the protective framework of a modern 
welfare state. The phenomenon of the uncontrolled 
exploitation of the labour power of women and 
children which we find fully recorded in textbooks of 
Western history can also be seen by any sensitive 
observer of the Indian scene in the urban and the 
rural areas. The new masters of property and: new 
employers of women, and children are far more 
covetous, acqusitive, and brutal than their traditional 
masters and employers. 

The erosion of traditional social institutions also 
means the erosion of the traditional institutions of 
child care, protection and socialisation. The out- 
look of treating women as saleable sex objects has 
spread on a large scale everywhere following the 
growth of monetisation and commercialigation. 
In the Communist Manifesto Karl Marx took note 
of this tendency characterising the newly emerging 
capitalist industrial economy and the social relations 
based on cash nexus. He observed that “the 
bourgeoisie has torn away from the family its senti- 
mental veil and has reduced the family relation to 
a mere money relation.” ; 

During field work in the hilly region of Uttar 
Pradesh the author has noted how modern trans- 
port communication and other developmental forces 
have resulted in increased production of foodgrains, 
milk, fruits, vegetables and other varieties of goods 
and services. But it is not local communities, 
the weaker section and specially women and chil- 
dren who have access to these ‘newly produced 
goods. Access to these is not free any more as it is 


. determined not by proximity to the sources of these 


free goods of nature. Access is now determined by 
access to means of production or by command 
over purchasing power. Due to the transfer of 
control of means of production from the traditional 


to the new classes having money power and politi- | 


cal influence, whatever limited benefits’ the people 
derived under _the traditional system based on 
custom are being taken away from them. For 
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instance, the governmentalisation as well as 
commercialisation: of forests has adversely affected 
the interests of weaker sections. Most conspicuous 
is the transformation of free natural goods into 
commodities which has occurred on an extensive 


scale during the last decade and a half following 


_ ‘the opening up of the hill economy. 
It may be asked why the development programmes 


which are formulated with the intention of bene-. 


fiting the people and. specially the weaker sections 
have the unintended consequence of snatching 
away from them even the limited benefits which 
they had under the traditions system, even under 
conditions of under-development? It is important 
to note that the erosion of the traditional values 
and institutions has occurred without the parallel 
growth of new values and institutions providing 
support and protection to the weaker sections. The 
loss of the old without the creation of the new 
creates an institutional void. 

+ We learn from English history how in this social 
background the victims of “modern development 
turned into Luddites; their discontent and wrath was 
turned against machinery which they mistakenly per- 
- ceived as a destroyer of their livelihood and security. 


Such Luddite outbursts by the weaker sections ` 


including women and children are a very frequent 
occurence even in contemporary developing societies. 
Such expressions of destructive rage are witnessed 
very frequently in different parts of India which are 
exposed to the impact of development programmes 
and projects,- 

In this background the conception of development 
will suffer from serious gaps if it does not subsume 
the idea of protection of weaker sections and of 
women and children from the adverse consequences 

of development programmes. It must also subsume 
the idea of introducing such social controls on the 
property structure, capital allocation and skill 
formation as are required to ensure participation of 
weaker sections and of women and children in 
growth programmes. The question of the Communi- 
cation Revolution for the benefits of the women and 
children has to be viewed in this wider context of 
ensuring their protection from the adverse impact of 
development and of aiding and strengthening their 
access to development opportunities and to fruits of 
development. It must also be recognised that 
emancipation will not come to women and children 
as a gift from the privileged and dominant groups; 
nor will development programmes be automatically 
reoriented and restructured in favour of women and 
children on the basis of new insights and ideas. A 
powerful movement of women with the support of 
active allies from ofher social strata is an indispens- 
able condition for women’s emancipation being in- 
built into development processes. 


+ I. 


The ongoing Communication Revolution in India 
represents the extension of the scientific and techno- 
logical revolution to the sphere of communication. 
We have not yet appraised the full implications of 
this communication revolution in terms of possibi- 
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lities and dangers for women and children. We müst 
first take into account the fact that every leap in the 
field of communication has represented for mankind 
a leap in the relationship between man and nature 
on the one hand and between man and man and 
man and woman on the other. The labour process, 
according to some social thinkers, played the most 
important role in the transformation from ape to 
man. Probing deeper into this phenomenon of the 
origin of man we discover that communication has 
played an equally crucial role in the transformation 
from ape to man and also in man’s transition from 
lower to higher levels of economic and social 
development. 

The growth in the social cohesion of human 
communities and their capacity for more and more 
effective action as a collectivity has depended on two 
factors. First is the sophistication of the technology 
of speedy transmission of messages in terms of 
reducing time and distance. Second is the innova- 
tion of language and of more subtle and suggestive 
meaning systems, symbols and images, for inter- 
personal, inter-group and inter-community communi- 
cation. Thus the development of communication sys- 
tems has two separate but complementary and inter 
related dimensions — one relating to the medium or 
technique of transmitting the message and the . other 
relating to the message itself, its quality content and 
meaning. The first involves a technological challenge 
and the latter a cultural challenge. The communica- 
tion revolution involves both a technological revolu- 
tion and a cultural revolution, It encompasses a 
revolution in hardware as well as creativity of 
software. The first concerns the engineer and the 
technocrat working with material tools and the latter 
the creative artist and the writer working with the 
aid of images, sounds and words. 

In designing its own version of the Communication 
Revolution in the contemporary world, a developing 
country like India has to give as much importance 
to the artistic and the cultural dimensions as to the 
engineering -and the technological dimensions. This 
is because the extension of the modern communi- 
cation to a developing country opens it upina 
massive way to the techno-cultural influences and 
stimuli from the developed countries. This contact 
between the technologically under-developed and the 
developed countries has a positive role to play in 
stimulating developmental consciousness and indi- 
genous creativity in the latter. Such a contact can 
potentially contribute to growth of national cultures 
within the framework of international cooperation. 
But this‘contact also carries the dangerous potentiali- 
ties of eroding national identity and of turning an 
under-developed country into a cultural colony of the 
developed country. 

The children of the developing countries, who 
have access to modern communication, are exposed 
during their most sensitive and impressionable 
period to.cultural stimuli or to softwares. How they 
are affected by this exposure depends on the quality 
of the software to which they are exposed. If they 
are exposed to programmes promoting scientific 
temper and spirit and the humanistic, democratic 
and egalitarian aspects of the Western tradition, the 
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programme will contribute to their wholesome deve- 
lopment as modern citizens in the best sense of the 
term. Butif they are exposed to low-quality pro- 
gramme preaching the doctrine of racial inequality 
and inferiority and concentrating on the negative 
aspects of the social situation of developing coun- 
tries, these programmes will have a harmful impact 
on children, distorting their outlook and orientation 
and eroding their rootedness in their own cultural 
milieu. A cosmopolitanism which erodes national 
pride and sense of national identity spreads like an 
infection in countries like India through uncontrolled 
communication with the developed West. Cultural 
colonialism causing annihilation -of national identity 
is much worse than erstwhile political colonialism: in 
most cases the former has persisted even though 
direct political colonialism has ended. 

The Macbride Commission has remarked that the 
concern for national identity has grown in a big 
way with the introduction of a developing country 
to television than in the case of any other mass 
medium. ‘This is because television is exceedingly 
seductive and appealing; it is also a very hungry and 
expensive medium. Jf a country has not prepared 
itself for generating its own software and for import- 
ing only relevant software from outside, it invites 
trouble for itself by introducing television hardware. 
It invites the danger of erosion of its cultural iden- 
tity through non-discriminating acceptance of soft- 
ware from developed countries. It can also be over- 
` whelmed by low quality software produced by com- 
mercial agencies within the country itself. Among 
developing countries India is one of the few count- 
ries having the cultural talent and technological 
knowhow to generate software relevant to its own 
needs and requirements. But these potentialities 
still remain largely untapped. India has been mov- 
ing ahead much faster in hardware and been lagging 
far behind in software production. The Indian Com- 
munication Revolution is still predominantly an 
engineer-led’ revolution. It has yet to become a 
cultural worker-led revolution. This vast-gap bet- 
ween hardware and software has created a void 
which results in inundation of the communication 
system by low-quality entertainment programmes 
produced, by commercial agencies and by dry and 
didactic and sometimes crudely propagandist pro- 
grammes by government-controlled media. This lag in 
software planning means that we are missing the vast 
opportunities of utilising the communication revolu- 
tion for the purpose of development as defined ear- 
lier and for the education of the people. It also 
means exposing the people to alien cultural influ- 
ences. 

The Communication Revolution exposes the 
developing countries to international demonstration 
effect; this means the dissemination of the values 
and outlook of consumerism from the rich to the 
poor countries. The full significance of this menace 
from consumerism in the wake of the communic- 
ation revolution has not been adequately appreciated 
either by the ruling elite or the people. Attention 
must be drawn to the fact that perceptive social 
` thinkers from the West itself have regarded the link- 
up between communication revolution and consu- 
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merism as the most conspicuous feature of the post- 
industrial society. Communication has been con- 
verted into a powerful means of promoting consu- 
merist values. In this background, the main chal- 
lenge before developing countries is that of creating 
their own non-consumerist version of the com- 
munication revolution. 

.We must realise that the communication revolu- 
tion is already promoting islands of elite affluence 


in the midst of mass poverty in countries like India. 


The alliance between communication expansion, 
consumerism and elite affluence is a source of dis- 
tortion of all our planning processes. It subverts 
our plan perspectives and priorities for uplift of 
weaker sections and of women and children. Con- 
sumerism turns women into a naked sex object for 
glamourised advertising as required by a consumerist 
society. The childs’ orientation during childhood will 
determine his behaviour pattern as an adult and will, 
therefore, shape the character of the future society. 
In a consumerist culture the child also acquires a 
strongly consumerist orientation as it were from 
the mother’s womb itself. 

The woman of the consumerist era is idealised 
neither as an enlightened mother nor as a self-ful- 
filled working person, deriving fulfilment from 
creativity both in the realm of the body and the 
sprit as the equal partner and companion of man in 
the processes of living. As the glamourised sex 
object alone does a consumerist society put the 
women on the pedestal; her supreme purpose be- 
comes providing titillation to the male-dominated 
world.. Software producers in a consumerist society 
are motivated only to innovate infinite variety of 
forms and methods of voluptuous entertainment to 
men whose over-stimulated and over-strained 
organism seeks lower forms of thrill, excitement 
and relaxation every moment of their life. There is 
here a powerful, though invisible, alliance between 
managers of the communication system and the 
kings of the vast industrial empires. The former 
stimulate the appetite and greed for infinite variety 
of goods and services towards which then the latter 
channelise the enormous economic resources and the 
technical skills of a science-governed world. 

Are our planners aware of the implications of 
every step taken by them for hardware expansion 
in terms of opening up of the country to the blight- 
ing winds of consumerism from developed countries? 


. Are they aware of their responsibilities in terms of 


creating immunities for the people, for women and 
children, from the piosonous virus of consumerism? 
A poor country must have development in the sense 


of building up productive capacity for the economic 


uplift of its people. But: development should not 
mean inviting the virus of consumerism from the 
rich countries. Communicators have a great res- 
ponsibility in this context. Software producers must 
aim not at galmourising affluence and consumerism 
in the name of promoting development: They must 
aim at deglamourising affluence and denigrading 
consumerism which has become the most conspicu- 
ous feature of the post-industrial world. 

It is necessary that the communication planners 
and policy-makers realise the full implications of the: 


éxtension of the modern communication to the rural 
areas and to remote regions of the country. No 
doubt the rural masses and the people in remote 
regions need to be pulled out of their socio-cultural 
and economic isolation. They need to be drawn into 


the mainstream of India’s development and social: 


transformation. But putting an end to their isolation 
and their joining the mainstream should mean 
neither violent uprooting from their cultural 
moorings nor elimination of their cultural identity. 
Nor should joining the mainstream be equated with 
exposure to a kind of cosmopolitanism which erodes 
national pride, to consumerism which destroys the 
balance between material and spiritual values and to 
vulgar eroticism which substitutes titillation for joy. 

It must be noted that in tribal and peasant com- 
munities, less exposed, if not unexposed, to 
modernisation, women have enjoyed a certain degree 
of independence, dignity and respect derived from 
their being an equal partner of man in the processes 
of work and the sharing of the fruits of work. They 
also have participated as equal partners of man in 
cultural life, in community singing and dancing 
associated with processes of labour in the fields and 
in farms or with rituals, ceremonies and festivals 
celebrated all round the year. Women also enjoy 
social independence as reflected in widow remarriage, 
annulment of marriage as a sequel to maltreatment 
by the husband and right to remarriage with a 
suitable partner. ) 

The impact of modernisation on tribals, peasants 
and artisans has often resulted in, what Srinivas has 
‘called, Sanskritisation, that is, adoption of the 
beliefs, practices and ways of life of the upper castes. 
Aping the upper castes means being re-oriented to 
treating women not as equal partners of man in 
work and song and dance. On the contrary, search 
for higher ‘status involves woman’s degradation 
brought about by loss of economic and social inde- 
pendence arising from withdrawal from work and 
from singing and dancing with men in community 
celebrations. It also means giving up the practice of 
widow remarriage and womens’ right to leave a male 
partner who maltreats her. Such Brahmanisation of 
the way of life the lower castes is.a retrograde step 
associated with pseudomodernisation. 

Will the Communication Revolution strengthen 
the forces of further enlightenment, emancipation 
and uplift of women? Or will it contribute towards 
exposing women to vulgar modernism, that is, to 
distorted and disoriented forms of womens’ emancipa- 
tion asin the case of ultra-modern urban upper- 
middle class females; or to newer forms of 
conservatism called fundamentalism, expressed in 
strengthening of male domination and oppression, 
as in the case of women of the lower classes subjected 
to loss of rights and freedoms earlier enjoyed by 
them? Will the’ Communication Revolution be an 
- instrument of exposing the Indian people to the 
worst of both the worlds — the commercialism of 
the new era combined with the social evils of the 
old world? It has been reported that mass media 
have contributed to -transforming dowry into a 
menace for young women who are asked to meet 
dowry demands in terms of goods and gadgets 
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advertised and glamourised by the mass media. This 
has recently resulted in tortures, murders and suicides 


in large numbers in different parts of the country. 


Attention needs to be drawn to certain other 
fundamental aspects of the woman question which 
have not received the same publicity and attention 
from social reformers, agitators and activists as has 
been given to the question of glamourisation by the 
media of women as a sex object in a growingly 
market - and - consumerism - oriented developing 
societies like India. In our view, the exploitation of 
the women’s image for commercial purposes has 
been noted and criticised very prominently. But 
this is an evil which is easier to detect and against 
which growing social mobilisation of women and 
other activist social groups is now witnessed 
specially in metropolitan areas. But this emancipa- 
tion of women poses the most formidable problems 
in such values and practices of social, economic and 
cultural oppression and domination of women which 
evade attention. This is because these values and 
practices are a part of the “‘normal’’ social life of 
millions and millions of Indian people in day-to-day 
interaction between husbands and wives, mothers 
and children, brothers and sisters, parents and 
daughters, wives and their-in-laws, employers, and 
their women employees etc etc. In these outwardly 
very ordinary relations between women and men in 
‘various roles within the family and outside, men and 
women are constantly violating in practice what they 
profess in words. -The attempt to live in a modern 
context by the values of a by gone age produces 
colossal tension and conflict. Women suffer from 
this inner tension far more than men. Centuries of 
conditioning has turned them into willing victims of 
subtle forms of oppression and cruelty, discrimina- 
tion and inequality. Men are often unconscious of 
what they are doing to women and women are often 
unconscious of what is being done to them. Whether 
in matters relating to the distribution of food or 
other items of consumption, or of work or leisure, 
of property or income of other rights and privileges, 
women are subjected to descrimination and oppres- 
sion which assume innumerable forms. Far from 
bringing these to light, the media specially the feature 
films, are all the time idealising and rationalising 
them. In fact, myths, legends, images and symbols 
are derived from the vast treasures of Indian mytho- 
logy and folklore to mystify or rationalise patterns 
of man-woman relations which are injurious to 
women’s personality and antagonistic to their 


_ emancipation and equality. 


Modern communication can be a great force for 
womens’ emancipation if it is utilised for promoting 
critical consciousness on the women’s question. But 
it can be a source of powerful support to the forces 
of status quo, to conservative and revivalist values 
and practices and to annihilation of women’s 
personality and identity. Creating a new class of 
producers of women’s programmes who are committed 
to tapping modern communication as a powerful 
force for women’s emancipation is one of the most 
important tasks facing communication planners and 
policy-makers in the government and the creative 
persons outside. O 


- 
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The Tasks Ahead 


T.N. KAUL 


T#2 tasks that Independent India had to. face in 

1947 were stupendous. The pre-partition and 
post-partition riots created bitterness and led to 
mass migration of people between India and Paki- 
stan. This retarded the pace of our progress. We 
had missed the industrial revolution under colonial 
rule. Our constitution introduced the principle of 
universal adult suffrage before we had time to 
reshape our social and economic structure. In 
Western Europe and the United States of America, 
they had had their industrial revolution long before 
they introduced universal adult suffrage. Indepen- 
dent India was faced with the difficult task of ful- 
filling the rising expectations of the people before 
she had developed the tools and implements and the 
machinery for doing so. 

In spite of these difficulties, Jawaharlal Nehru, as 
the first Prime Minister of India, introduced the 
concept of planned development and embarked on 
the great adventure of laying the foundations for the 
industrial and agricultural advancement of India. 
He tried to implement in practice the ideas and 
ideals he cherished and became the architect of 
modern India. He started basic and heavy industries 
like steel, and developed the resources for generation 
of power throughout the country. He laid emphasis 
on the building of multi-purpose dams and river 
projects to provide irrigation and powér. He set up 
a chain of scientific laboratories and institutions to 
train our own scientists, engineers and technologists, 
with the result that we are proud today of having 
the third largest number of scientifically and techni- 
cally trained personnel, after the USA and USSR. 
_ He also started a number of cultural akademies. 

Nehru was able to raise the voice of India in the 
world outside in favour of peace, equality and free- 
dom. His vision of a peaceful, nonaligned, secular, 
socialist and democratic India commanded respect 
in the comity of nations. His greatest contribution 
was to create a vision of India that inspired and 
enthused all of us and encouraged people’s participa- 
tion in the multi-faceted process of nation building. 
` After the passing away of Jawaharlal Nehru, Lal 
Bahadur Shastri tried to follow in his footsteps but 
did not live long enough to complete his plans. He 
had to face the 1965 War with Pakistan and his 
greatest contribution was the building of national 
solidarity and awareness among the people of India. 
After Lal Bahadur Shastri; [Indira Gandhi was 
elected as the Prime Minister. She faced even more 
difficult problems than her father had, but she 
showed courage and conviction and never flinched 
where bold steps were needed, as during the Bangla 
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Desh struggle for freedom and the Indo-Pakistan 
conflict of 1971. 

She tried her best to’ lessen the poverty of the 
Indian people and introduced the 20-Point Pro- 
gramme. She lost the General Elections of 1977 but 
did not lose faith in the destiny of India and her 
determination to come back to power. She was able 
to do this, partly because of the failures of the 
Janata Government but mainly because of her own 
effort, faith and conviction. The people of India 
voted her back to power in 1980. 

Her cruel assassination on October 31, 1984, 
created a grave situation in the country. "Many 
prophets of doom predicted that India would break 
up and fall to pieces. However, the people of India 
showed that they are capable of overcoming crises 
and standing shoulder to shoulder as a united nation 
in the face of both internal and external threats. 

Rajiv Gandhi was unanimously elected-as the 
Jeader of the ruling party and took over as Prime 
Minister smoothly and without any delay. Some 
people thought he was young and inexperienced and 
would not, therefore, be able to handle the grave 
situation he was faced with, but he showed extra- 
ordinary courage, vision and imagination by declar- 
ing the General Elections to'get the verdict of the 
people, within two weeks of his becoming Prime 
Minister. The spectacular success that he and his 
party achieved in the elections held in Decem- 
ber 1984 are a tribute not only to him but even 
more so to the people of India who have reposed 
their confidence in him as the best defender of the 
unity and integrity of India. 

The mandate of the people is clear. The tasks 
ahead are also clear. The question is’ whether the 
present Government and the people of India will be 
able to meet the situation and handle these tasks 
successfully. My remarks and suggestions are made 
as a humble citizen of India. I do not speak on 
behalf of the Government or any political party. 

What are the taks that lie ahead? This is an 
important question and must be answered clearly and 
categorically. The tasks ahead may be broadly defined 
as follows, in order of priority. I shall briefly indicate 
the steps to be taken and details will have to be 
carefully worked out in the broader perspective. 


Unity and Integrity of the Country 

India is facing serious threats, both internal and- 
external, to its very existence. The situation in 
Punjab, Assam and Jammu and Kashmir; the arm- 
ing of Pakistan with a second generation of sophis- 
ticated weapons by USA; the massive repression of 


the people of Indian origin in Sri Lanka; the grow- 
ing military collaboration between USA and China 
- and between China and Pakistan — these are some 
of the main external threats to the unity and integ- 
rity of our country. The recent disclosure of a 
widespread espionage network in the country shows 
the extent of foreign interference in our internal 
affairs. 

The first task of the government and the people 
of India today is to strengthen the unity and solida- 
rity of the people, irrespective of caste, creed or 
region, so that anti-national and anti-social elements 
within the country can be exposed and suppressed 
and not allowed to be exploited by foreign powers 
and agents. This is not an easy task but it can and 
must be undertaken both by the government and the 
people without any further loss of time. Vigilance 
and watchfulness, organisation of Civil Defence 
Societies in every village and city of India are a must, 
The fullest co-operation between government and 
people, between the Centre and the States, is an abso- 
lute necessity to safeguard the unity and integrity of 
the country. No quarter must be given to any anti- 
national or anti-social elements and they must be 
brought to book without delay. How do we achieve 
this? The two pillars on which we have to build our 
unity are national integration and secularism. 

The intelligence set-up inside the country also 
needs to be modernised and re-organised. It is 
important and necessary to have complete co-opera- 
tion between various intelligence agencies—internal, 
external, civil and. military. For this purpose it 
seems necessary to set up a coordinated, combined 
intelligence organisation under a high powered 
experienced Chairman, who should report directly 
to the Prime Minister. 

In order to safeguard the security and integrity 
of the whole country it is necessary to set up a 
National Security Committee consisting of repre- 
sentative from the three armed services and minis- 
teries of Defence, Home and External Affairs with 
= an independent and experienced Chairman who would 

report directly to the Prime Minister. The functions 
of such a committee would be mainly advisory, to 
report on any matters that may be referred to them 
or that they may wish to make recommendation 
suo moto. 


National Integration 

The fissiparous elements who are raising their 
ugly heads in various parts of India must be com- 
bated —- whether in Punjab or Assam or in Jammu 
and Kashmir or elsewhere. It must be made absolu- 
tely clear to all political.parties that any encourage- 
ment or support td anti-national and secessionist 
elements will be put down firmly and not tolerated. 
Any political party that gives support or encourage- 
ment to such elements or hobnobs with external 


agencies should be banned. However, what is even ‘ 


more important is to create a feeling of oneness 
among all sections of society, a sense of belonging 
to India and not only to one religion, region or 
state — a feeling of national integration that gives 
the first priority to the unity and integrity of the 
whole country and all its people, irrespective of 
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caste, creed or region. 

For this purpose an active National Integration 
Committee with branches in all States is essential. 
It must tour the whole country, especially the dis- 
turbed areas and trouble spots, hold public meetings 
and rallies to mobilise public opinion in favour of 
national integration and against fissiparous trends. 

A high-powered committee in Delhi which hardly 
ever meets is a sheer waste of money, time and 
effort. The time has come to launch a,mass cam- 
paign throughout the country and not only in capital 
cities. But this by itself is not enough. Committees 
alone cannot create a feeling of national integration. 
That can come only with statesman like vision which 
inspires in the people pride of nation-hood. This is 
not a matter merely of slogans but needs honest, 
dedicated and statesman like leadership in the new 
generation. And imaginative use of the media could 
greatly assist national integration by highlighting 
incidents from the past, particularly during the free- 
dom struggle. This message could be made more 
effective through school text books common to all 
schools throughout the country in regional languages 
and in English. We have- neglected these important 
aspects since 1947, 


Strengthening of Secularism 
~ India is a multi-religious and multi-lingual society. 
Our founding fathers wisely and deliberately chose 
the path of secular democracy in order to give equal 
opportunity to all the people of India belonging to 
various castes, creeds and regions. In order to keep 
the country together they found it necessary to 
incorporate the principle of secularism in our Con- 
stitution. Unfortunately the politicisation of caste, 
religion and region has sharpened these divisive 
factors and weakened the base of secularism. Secu- 
larism does not mean only the separation of church 
and state as in USA or equal respect for all religions 
asin India. Secularism is nota theism or against 
relion. As Iqbal said in his nationalist days: 
Mazhab nahin Sikhata aapas mein baer rakhna 
Hindi hain ham walan hai Hindustan hamara. 
Secularism has a social, cultural and economic dimen- 
sion which must be concretised in order to make it 
meaningful to the broad masses of our people. The 
mandate of the people in the recent elections was 
clearly and unequivocally in favour of secularism 
and against divisive trends based on caste, creed or 
region. It is, therefore, the bounden duty of the 
government and the people to boldly face the threats 
against secularism from within or without. Centre- 
State relations should not be made an excuse to 
weaken the Centre. A strong Centre is necessary even 
for keeping the States strong and stable and for safe- 
guarding the security and integrity of India. A weak 
Centre and strong States or a strong Centre and 
weak States are both dangerous. The two must co- 
operate. Regional parties must respect national 
interests as national parties must protect regional 
interests. The two are complementary and need not 
be antagonistic or mutually exclusive. 

The increasing tendency towards religious funda- 
mentalism in our neighbourhood has produced a 
backlash in parts of our own country. Islamic funda- 
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mentalism, Sikh irredentism, Hindu chauvinism, religi- 
ous or ethnic fanaticism are various aspects of the 
same problem and will have to be tackled firmly both 
by the government and the people and should not be 
allowed to weaken the foundation and fabric of our 
secular social order. Political parties based on reli- 
gion which are exploiting feelings of caste or creed 
and spreading hatred and disaffection must be ban- 
ned so that they do not inject their poisonous fangs 
into the body politic of India. This isan important 
task that needs urgent attention; otherwise this 


poison can seep into all sections of society and des- 


troy our harmony, unity and integrity. 

If necessary, an amendment to our constitution 
should be considered in this regard. But, what is 
even more important, public opinion must be 
aroused and organised against this serious threat 
and danger to our social, political, economic and 
cultural unity. The electronic media must be employed 
resolutely for this purpose and the press encouraged 
to do the same. 


Removal of Corruption 
' It is not good enough to say that corruption pre- 
vails in every country and India is no exception. 

While more developed countries may be able to 
afford the luxury of corruption, (though I doubt 
this) developing countries, such as India, certainly 
cannot. In any case, corruption is a vice that has 
the habit of growing and spreading its tentacles in 
every sphere of life if it is not nipped in the bud. It 
also leads to an enormous loss of national resources 
including project funds which find their way to pri- 
vate pockets. Corruption at the top affects mainly 
the richer sections of society, but it also leads to 
corruption at lower levels which affects the common 
man. It is, therefore, necessary to devise ways and 
means of rooting out corruption both at. the top and 
at lower levels. 

Politics has unfortunately become a business where 
we invest and expect a return financially, rather than 
investing of oneself where the expected return is 
service, ‘self respect and self satisfaction. Corrup- 
tion at the top, particularly among ministers, arises 
partly from the fact that they have to borrow money 
for their elections from money bags, black- 

` marketeers and others and repay these debts through 
showering favours on them. 
need for urgent legislation to: 

(a) Compel all ministers to declare their assets 
openly and publicly. This should also apply to 
Members of Parliament and State Legislators, as 
well as senior officers. 

(b) All donations received by parties for election 
or allied purposes must be declared, duly accounted 
for and be subject to audit. This would prevent 
diversion of part or whole of such ‘donations to 
private pockets, or the laundering of black money. 

(c) Political parties should keep accounts and a 
balance sheet to be audited yearly, like corporations 
or companies. Donations to political parties should 
be open, above board and clearly stated in either 
personal or corporate accounts of donors. These 
could, perhaps, be made tax deductible in order to 
prevent generation of black money.’ Such donations 
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There is, therefore, 


must be to political parties and not to any individual 
politicians. 

(d) The State should reform the electoral system 
so as to provide post, telegraph, transport, printing 
and other facilities, including a sum of money to all 
candidates who stand for election, according to the 
number of votes they or their party may have re- 
ceived at the previous election. This would help 
remedy the farcical accounts that are submitted 
today by those elected, which in most cases actually 
far exceed the limit laid down under the law. . The 
huge expenditure required for election to State or 
Central Legislatures prevents honest men from stand- 
ing for election. If this rule is introduced, it would 
encourage them to contest against those who get 
elected mainly on the basis of black money, caste or 
creed. 

(e) The generation of black money must be re- 
duced—if not altogether eliminated—by the simpli- 
fication and rationalisation of tax laws and proce- 
dures which at present encourage and sometimes 
compel tax evasion. 

(£) The bribe taker and the bribe giver are equally 
responsible for corruption. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to impose more deterrent punishment on both 
and the law should provide for it. 

(g) Corruption is often caused by delays in giving 
permits, licences, disposing of petitions, applications 
etc. The vested interests who want to make money 
deliberately encourage complicated procedures that 
give them influence to manipulate things to their 
personal ends. There is need, therefore, for simpli- 
fying procedures, reducing controls and permits to 
the minimum necessary decentralisation and dele- 
gation of authority, so that decisions can be taken 
quickly at appropriate levels without going up and 
down the intricate hierarchial ladder. This is im- 
portant not only in the Central Government, but 
even more so in the State Governments where imple- 
mentation of plans and programmes is carried out 
and affects the common iman.. It is also important 
at the village, pargana, tehsil and district level where 
poor villagers have to walk scores of miles to reach 
the headquarters with their requests and petitions.’ 
The administrative machinery should be geared 
up so that it goes to the villages and meets the 
villagers on the spot instead of compelling them to 
come to tehsil and district headquarters. 


Administration 

Parkinson’s law seems to prosper and flourish both 
in the Central and the State administrations. The 
number of bureaucrats has increased enormously 
with the result that decisions are avoided, responsi- 
bility shirked and papers are floated up and down 
the hierarchial ladder thus delaying decisions and 
keeping people waiting for unduly long periods. 
The bureaucracy must be made accountable not only 
for its actions but also its inaction in view of the 
current tendency that safety and profit lie in doing 
nothing. It is, therefore, necessary to consider 
whether we could not remove many of the steps in 
the labyrinthine hierarchical ladder so that decision- 
making could be expedited. For instance, is there 
need for Deputy Secretaries and Additional Secre- 


taries in addition to Section Officers, Under 
Secretaries, Directors, Joint Secretaries and Secre- 
taries in the Ministries and Departments of the 
Central and State Governments? 

It is necessary to have an inspection agency that 
would carry out random checks at all levels of the 
administration to ensure quick disposal of cases and 
detect corruption and delay at all levels. The present 
practice of permanent security of tenure irrespective 
of performance has to be modified. Promotion on 
the basis of seniority alone removes any incentive 
for outstanding work. It is time we changed our 
work ethic and gave more importance to honesty, 
efficiency, merit and performance than to mere 
seniority, at all levels, specially at the higher echelons. 
However, tò create confidence and raise the morale 
of the bureaucracy and the administration, it 1s 
necessary to set up independent Public Service Com- 
missioners, both at the Centre and in the States, to 
decide quéstions of promotion, including accelerated 

- promotion, premature retirement, transfer, punish- 
’ ment etc. These Commissioners should be retired, 
independent and honest persons who have a good 
reputation and have no further office to seek, The 
present practice of making promotions according to 
mere seniority or at the pleasure of the ministers or 
the senior officers, has given rise to psychophancy, 
favouritism, demoralisation and corruption in the 
services. This can and must be remedied. 

No form or pattern of administration can remain 
static in a dynamic developing situation. It has to 
be always in a state of evolution and self-adjustment 
to fulfil adequately the changing demands and needs 
of a developing nation. The administration today 
has not only to maintain law and order but to 
implement various development and welfare schemes, 
scientific and technological projects, social and 
cultural programmes. It is, therefore, necessary to 
break away from the old British concept (the British 
themselves have moved away from it but India still 
sticks to it) and to evolve a flexible administration 
which can function effectively and efficiently, both in 
the dynamics of agriculture and industrial develop- 
ment, social planning and execution and also meet 
the stresses and strains of a national emergency. 

The fuller realisation of our plans and programmes 
requires a coordinated effort. The driving force and 


initiative must necessarily radiate from the Centre.’ 


All India Services unfortunately are ill-equipped at 
present to serve the needs of -scientific and techno- 
logical development. A Civil servant who has been 
_ educated and trained on the old concept of an ‘All 
_ Purpose man’ cannot adequately meet our present 
needs. Departments which administer technical 
schemes in industry; agriculture, the Public Sector 
etc, have necessarily to be headed by professionals 
and not by amateurs. This new concept needs to be 
implemented soon; otherwise, production in agricul- 
ture, industry, petrochemicals, steel, coal, power etc 
may suffer. The old ‘steel frame’, called the ICS, 
would be as irrelevant and ineffective today as the new 
IAS seems to be, becoming in matters relating to 
scientific and technological development. 
The technocrat is as important as the bureaucrat 
and the one should not be considered as inferior or 
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subordinate to the other. I was always regarded as 


a ‘remguda’ in the ICS. One of my senior officers once 
remarked, “He is a dangerous civilian but will be 
still more dangerous as a public man”. We need 
today civil servants who have the courage to give 
honest advice and not be merely neutral or sub- 
servient where national interests are involved. 

An important aspect, apart from the above, is the 
recruitment, training, pay structure and discipline of 
the services. All these factors have an impact on the 
efficiency and honesty of the services and deserve 
urgent coasideration. The key is quality and per- 
formance which is rewarded rather than quantity at 
the lowest common denominator. 


Economic Development 


-Political democracy without social and economic 
development cannot endure. India has vast natural 


‘resources and a great reservoir of human talents and 


skills. While progress has been made in several 
fields, including agriculture and industry, science and 
technology, much more remains to be done. For 
instance, the public sector is being blamed for 
incompetence and efficiency. Why is this so? It 
would seem that if the public sector managers were 
appointed with due care and regard to their efficiency 
and honesty, qualifications and capabilities, and 
there was less interference from the administrative 
ministries, internal and external pre-audits and post- 
audits, and if the norms were based on production 
and productivity, rather than on seniority, the public 
sector in India could match any public or private 
sector in the world. Many companies in the private 
sector are also sick or badly managed, some even 


- deliberately sick for quick profits and. tax benefits. 


There must be a system of economic incentives and 
disincentives both in the public and private sector to 
ensure that modern methods and techniques, modern 
procedures and accounting and adequate facilities 
for the welfare of workers are provided. There is 
plenty of room in India both for the public as well 
the private sector and also for the joint and co- 
operative sector. What is needed is less interference, 
greater autonomy and better selection of managers, 
less cumbersome systems of reporting and control. 
This does not need an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion but can be effected through administrative 
measures if there is political will and determination 
to improve things. 


Science and Technology 


India has the third largest manpower of trained 
technical and scientific personnel in the world. We 
have produced some of the ablest scientists. There 
seems, however, reluctance among the top scientists 
to give adequate scope for or due recognition to the 
middle level scientists to rise to the top. No wonder . 
many of our highly qualified scientists and techni- 
cians prefer to go out of India rather than serve 
inside the country. We must, therefore, improve 
the methods of recruitment and promotion and 
provide greater facilities for scientific and techno- 
logical research inside our country in order to get the 
maximum benefit out of our highly trained technical 
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and scientific personnel. _ Eas 

There is need to develop what is called a “‘scienti- 

fic temper” both among politicians, administrators 
and.others. Things must be considered on rational 
and scientific basis and not decided on whims and 
fancies of ministers or senior administrators. We must 
streamline our procedures in order to cut red-tape 
to the minimum and evolve a more rational, efficient, 
effective and prompt way of doing things. As 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru once said, “{ am not 
interested in excuses for delay. I am interested only 
in a thing done”. 

Science and technology have to be incorporated 
in the development process. This will be possible if 
scientists and technologists come out of their isola- 
tion and become involved in solving the real pro- 
blems of the common man. 


Role of Youth 


1985 is the International Year of Youth. We do 
not seem to have realised how important the role of 
youth in our country is. More than 78 per cent of 
our population is below 40 years of age and yet 
we have not evolved a system that can tap the ability 
of youth for nation building purposes. We produce 
hundreds and thousands of graduates every year who 
are unable to get employment and thereafter provide 
fertile ground for frustration, violence, disorder, 
terrorist, anti-national and anti-social activities. The 
system of our education needs drastic change. Many 
commissions have been appointed in the past, but 
most of their recommendations have not been imple- 
mented. It is time we evolved a system of education 
that brings out the best among our youth and provides 
adequate opportunities for employment at various 
stages. Education in the rural areas has to be in 
tune with the needs and environment of rural soeiety 
and must be made attractive and rewarding so that 
movement from rural to urban areas is reduced. The 
youth can play an important role in the development 
and maintenance of social order both in the rural 
and urban areas. It is a welcome sign that the new 
Parliament at the Centre represents a younger gener- 
ation. Kis hoped that this will be reflected also in 
the State Legislatures and the younger generation of 
politicians and administrators will be able to pay 
more attention to the hopes, aspirations, needs and 
potentialities of youth in the country. 


Education l 
It is necessary to re-examine the system or systems 


of education that prevail in the country today. This 
was a subject, very close to ‘the heart of Sarojini 
Naidu, Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru. I 
am glad Rajiv Gandhi has also mentioned this sub- 
ject after his election as Prime Minister. 

During British days, there were about twenty 
universities in India. Today, there are over one 
hundred. While the percentage of literates has 
increased, the number of illiterates has also increased 
because of the growth in population. Educated un- 
employment is increasing every day and providing 
fertile ground for frustration, violence and even 
terrorism in certain parts of our country. Many 
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years ago, Padamaja Naidu, then Governor of 
Bengal and Chancellor of Calcutta University, while 
distributing certificates after the convocation said, 
with tears in her eyes, “Of these 10,000 boys and 
girls, only half of them can take up a job which cor- 
responds to their education. The others will be fix- 
ing stamps somewhere or other”. The situation is 
even more critical today. A large number of edu- 
cated technical personnel are also unemployed, giving 
rise to the problem of brain. drain. The position is 
serious and the danger of an increasing academic 
prolitariate cannot be overlooked. 

Today most of the universities declare as success-- 
ful those students who barely manage to get'about 
30 per cent marks. As someone remarked, “Ifa 
cook were to bake one hundred loaves and of them 
only thirty were good; would you employ him?’ If 
education is to be complete, it should be totally in 
tune with our needs and requirements. For education 
to be complete, it has to be have a social and national 
goal as well as an individual goal. In ancient times, 
when the day came for a student to leave his 
teacher’s house and to go out into the world, he was 
given a mantra. This was a token that his education 
had been completed and the mantra was as follows: 

The four quarters of the world lie before me and I am the 
God of creation. I am the maker, and this clay I will give 


what form I please, for this is mindless matter and I, who 
have mind am able to give form to the mindless. 


Today the picture is quite opposite. We must take . 
urgent steps to make education empioyment- 
oriented and in tune with the environment, needs 
and requirements of our society, both in rural and 
urban areas. Itis time we took up this matter in 
right earnest and did something practical to satisfy 
‘the hopes and aspirations of our youth. and to 
harmonise them with the needs and requirements of 
the country. 

The youth must take to the professions and strive 
for excellence therein. A distinctive feature of deve- 
loped society is the role that professionals play in 
shaping and fulfilling the goals and aspirations of 
the common man. We need a new breed of young 
professionals, who not only excell in their respec- 
tive fields of specialisation, but are also in harmony 
with our culture, in touch with and sensitive to 
the feelings and aspirations of the common man. 
For this purpose we must inculcate discipline and 
a spirit of service in our young professionals. They. 
should be made to work at least for a yearin the 
rural areas before they are awarded degrees. 


Role of Women 

Women comprise half of our population and yet 
they do not command equal respect, equal influence 
or even equal wages for equal work with their men 
folk. The dowry system, child marriage and attro- 
cities committed on women folk are thwarting the 
potentialities of women in our country. We have 
produced some of the most outstanding women in 
the world, such as Sarojini Naidu and Indira Gandhi, 
but the bulk of our women-folk, both in the urban 
and the rural areas, are still very backward and 
oppressed. Education of women and equal opportun- 
ities for them in all walks of life are long overdue. 


More women should be elected to the Legislatures. 

We must have more women as teachers, medical 

doctors and administrators as well asin other fields 

of life. The rich potential that women represent in 

our country must be fully exploited. 
Role of the Media 

The English and language press played a com- 
mendable role during the freedom struggle, in spite 
of the alien government’s controls and restrictions. 
Unfortunately, after Independence and specially after 
Nehrws death, its role has been largely cynical, 
reflecting the cynicism of our intellectuals. The 
electronic media like radio. and TV, though run by 
government (or partly because of it), have not 
played and are not playing the role they could and 
should in a modern developing country such as 
India: This is partly due to lack of professionalism 

_ and bureaucratic control among those in charge and 
lack of imagination in their political masters. 

In the press, there is a tendency to depend too 
much on foreign (mostly Western) news agencies, 
especially in the coverage of Third World problems. 
In the electronic media there is a tendency to 
borrow Western ideas (not techniques) and patterns, 
films and other productions. What we need badly is 
modern technology and equipment (high powered 
transmission towers, latest cameras, soundproof 
studios etc.) which could be used to project our 
own excellent software and not borrowed models 
and patterns which have little meaning for our 
masses who have now the benefit of seeing our TV 
shows, thanks to INSAT I-B. : 

Our radio, and TV in particular, could be used 
much more effectively in. promoting education, 
national integration, family planning and birth con- 
trol, in combating corruption, anti-social and anti- 
national trends and depicting incidents and episodes 
from our past and recent history and projecting our 
indigenous multi-faceted and rich culture. 


Population Explosion 

We must reduce the growth of our already large 
population — 740 million — by giving both ucen- 
tives for small families and disincentives against large 
ones — through education and not through com- 
pulsion. Medical research should be encouraged to 
produce simple methods of birth control that can be 
popularised among the rural and urban poor. At 
present the rate of growth of our population eats 
into the rate of our development. Like Alice in 
Wonderland, we have to keep running even to 
stand where we are. This state of affairs must be 
remedied before we enter the nineties. 















Cultural Development | 

India is a vast country with many languages and 
religions. India isa world in miniature. It has a 
rich heritage of ancient culture. It has imbibed and 
absorbed cultural influences from various parts of 
the world, mingled them with her ancient culture 
nd carved a composite culture that is rich in its 
ontent and great in its potentiality. Hyderabad is 
nexample of this. However, we have not been 
ble so far to tap the potentialities of our cultural 
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development to the full. It is, therefore, important 
that we must not only preserve ancient monuments, 
but also protect and develop our folk lore, music, 
dancing and the fine arts in all regions and languages 
of our country. The Republic Day Parade presents 
a cross section of India’s multi-faceted culture. the 
beauty of which lies as much in our variety and 
diversity as in our unity. Although India was mili- 
tarily conquered by foreigners, she conquered them 
culturally and they made India their home. The 
British were an exception because they looked upon 
merr¥ little England and not India as their home 
and, therefore, had ultimately to quit India. Even 
so, we imbibed many good, and some bad things 
also, from the British. We were able to absorb the 
various cultures of the world and thereby enrich our 
own ancient culture and synthesise it into a great 
new composite culture. This culture is a key factor 
of our unity and imporiant for our future develop- 
ment. 5 

The quality of a nation’s life depends on its cultural 
development. The people of India may be poor, but 
they are rich in culture. We do not wish to become 
carbon copies or cheap immitations of other coun- 
tries and cultures. Let us be proud of our own 
culture and develop it both in its diversity and in 
its unity so that we may be able to live in self- 
respect. We do not aspire to become an affluent 
Western style State, but we do want to provide a 
reasonable standard of living and equality of oppor- 
tunity to all our citizens, to all sections of society, 
especially to the weaker and poorer ones, so that we 
may be able to achieve what our Constitution has 
provided for, that is, a secular, socialist and demo- 
cratic society. 

This was the dream of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru, of Sarojini Naidu and Indira 
Gandhi. It is the responsibility of us all, and parti- 
cularly of our new young leaders and representatives, 
to fulfil this dream. 

India has survived through many ups and downs 
of history as a strategic, political, economic and 
cultural. entity. India has emerged since independ- 
ence as an island.of democracy and peace, non- 
alignment and peaceful co-existence in the midst of 
a world full of military alliances and ideological 
blocs suffering from mutual suspicion, jealousy and 
hatred. India hasa role to play in international 
affairs, to enlarge the area of peace and Cco-opera- 
tion, of friendship and international understanding. 
India has tried to do this inspite of her economic 
backwardness and military weakness. To the extent 
that we can become self-reliant and preserve our 
complete independence and full freedom, to that 
extent shall we be able to play an effective role in 


_ the world outside. 


The eighties are half way through. The next five 
years present a challenge as well as an opportunity 
for the people of India to march ahead into the 
nineties. This calls for hard work, discipline, 
ynity and determination on the part of our people 
as well as the’ Government, to exploit all our 
resources to the full-and rally all our forces so that . 


we may be able to make India a strong, stable 


(Contd. on page 32) 
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SOUTH ASIA 


Collaborative Research and Economic Co-operation 


TARLOK SINGH 


iE South Asian Regional Co-operation has come 
to be an idea on the move, this is due specially to 
to the wise and far-seeing initiative of the late 
. President Zia-ul-Rahman of Bangladesh. We are 
now in a position to profit both from the practical 
insights and experience of Governments as expresséd 
in the deliberations of Foreign Ministers and Foreign 
Secretaries of SARC and the Technical Committees 
established by them and the fruits of the first series 
of collaborative studies carried out jointly by the 
scholars of the region under the aegis of the Com- 
mittee on Studies on il let for Development 
in South Asia (CSCD). 

Both at the level of Governments and as between 
scholars and research institutions, the efforts thus 
far have been of the nature of preparation. Practical 
. action on any significant scale has yet to come. Both 
streams of effort have the same purpose. It is but 
natural that the inter-governmental Technical Com- 
mittees should look for proposals that could become 
speedily operational. Therefore, they would wish to 
advance step by step by way of action. Equally, 
academic studies would seek a broader canvas and 
try to survey any area of development, noting the 
problems and experiences of different countries, be- 
fore attempting to formulate specific recommend- 
. ations. Since all policy and programme decisions 
are the preprogative of Governments, and Govern- 
ments, need both early action and long-range 
surveys and perspectives, the two streams of 
effort-are essentially complementary and mutually 
supportive. Greater mutual influence between 
research and action, while each goes forward 
on its own terms, should prove helpful in moving 
towards the larger objectives of SARC. 

The need for such interaction between objective 
studies and governmental policies arises from the 
nature of problems of development in South Asia. 
Of the seven countries joined together in SARC, 
Bhutan and Maldives together account for.0.4 per 
cent of the population of South Asia. The other 
five countries—-Bangladesh, India, Nepal, Pakistan 
and Sri Lanka—had in 1982 a total population of 
928 million which is projected to rise to 1107 million 
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~ by 1990 and to 1336 million in the year 2000. With- 


In a range, even allowing for the size and population 
of India, there are significant similarities between 
them. All of them are poor, coming close together 
at the lower end in the 1981 per capita GNP scale of 
the World Bank—Bangladesh at 141, Bhutan at 144, 
India at 130,,Nepal at 140, Pakistan at 115, and 
Sri Lanka at 126. In some measure, all the countries 
are in need of inflows of external resources, Except 
for Sri Lanka, none of the other countries has yet 
reached the stage of demographic transition. None 

of the countries is yet able to absorb increasés in 
population and labour force in productive and gain- 
ful work generated within its own economy. To 
achieve a more balanced distribution of the labour 
force between agricultural and non-agricultural ac- 
tivities is a common and imperative need. Except 
to an extent in Sri Lanka, social development and 
development of human resources have greatly lagged 
behind even such economic growth and development 
as have been achieved over the past two or three 
decades. 


Growth by itself has made only meagre impact on 
the basic problems of poverty, unemployment and 
underemployment and ensuring of the basic ‘needs of 
the population as a whole. The gaps in achieving 
the essential conditions of well-being for all are 
still so large that everywhere national planning is 
under serious challenge. In all countries Govern- 
ments are being called upon to accept new goals and 
priorities and to devise new strategies and 
mechanisms for finding answers to the deep-rooted 
problems of the mass of the people.* 


Against such an economic background, the critical 
challenges have to be met first and foremost by eact 





*In preparing this paper, the author has drawn upon thre 
recent papers, namely, A Perspective for Development C 
operation in South Asia (to be published shortly in Ina 
Quarterly): Development Planning in South Asia and 1 
Current Challenges (Indian Journal of Public Administrati: 
July-September 1984), and Economic Co-operation in So: 
Asia: An Overview (Administrative Staff College, Hyderal 
27, December 1984), 
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country with its given resource endowments, institu- 
tions and understanding of its own needs and pro- 
blems. Regional co-operation is seen best as a means 
to enable each country, according to its circumstances 
and priorities and choices, to realise its own develop- 
ment in the most effective ways possible. In South 
Asia, co-operation among countries is and will 
remain basically an instrument for their own 
advance. The primary aim is to seek to provide a 
setting of peace and mutual concern in which each 
country, according to its own judgement, can move 
into the future, in this process strengthening both 
itself and its neighbours. | 


Secondly, regional co-operation will clearly imply 
special efforts on the part of the region as a whole 
and specially its relatively larger and stronger of eco- 
nomies in support of the weaker and the smaller 
economies, in particular the land-locked and least 
developed countries. At the same time, it is well 
understood that no country should wish to get into a 
‘situation of excessive dependence on one or two 
other countries of the region and that diversification 
in trade, aid and other economic relationships 
should be in fact as much in the interest of each 
country as of the region as a whole. 


In choosing areas of development in which they 
could co-operate most effectively in the first stage of 
SARC, the Governments of the region have been 
understandably pragmatic. In all fields of develop- 
ments, Governments have a critical role in facilitat- 
ing and encouraging co-operation, in integrating a 
regional dimension into national planning. But in 
atleast four out of the nine areas of co-operation 
adopted by SARC, .Governments alone have the 
requisite knowledge and resources for co-operation. 
These are: Meteorology, Postal services, Telecom- 


munications, and several components of Transport. - 


In other areas, there is ample scope for direct inter- 
government co-operation as well as for more broadly 
conceived collaboration, involving also other groups 
and organisations. These include, for instance, 
Agriculture, Health and Population activities, Rural 
Development, Scientific and Technological Co- 
operation, and Sports, Arts-and Culture. , 


There is considerable common ground between 
areas of.co-operation entrusted to SARC Technical 
Committees and those adopted in CSCD’s scheme of 
studies. These studies have covered eight broad areas, 
namely, Development Strategies; Organisation of 
Regional Co-operation; trade and Finance; Develop- 
ment of Natural Resources and Environment; Infra- 
structural Development; Food, Agricultural and Rural 
Development; Human Resources Development and 
Social Services; and Rural Industry. In all, nineteen 
themes have been studied so far under these heads, 
including country studies and regional formulations. 

Naturally, some studies explore the ground more 
fully than others. There are important areas which 
have been barely touched so far in CSCD’s work, for 
instance, Education, Tourism, and Improvement 
and Comparability in Statistics. Significant begin- 
nings have been only recently made in co-operative 
studies in Industrial Dcvelopment, Development of 
Energy Resources and Scientific and Technological 
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Development. The first phase of studies is now 
drawing to close and several draft reports of regional 
syntheses based on country studies are presently 
under consideration. Even more important than 
covering new areas, it is necessary now for the con- 
cerned scholars to reflect more deeply on the 
inferences to be drawn from the studies which have 
been undertaken side by side with those implicit in 
the work of the Technical Committees of SARC. 
These inferences have to be translated into working 
propositions in a form which Governments can 
utilise for practical development and implementation 
through their own agencies. 

It is expected that several of the country studies 
and regional synthesis reports prepared under the 
auspices of the CSCD will be published in the course 
of this year. Similarly, itis to be hoped that all 
SARC documents, hitherto limited in circulation to 
small numbers of Government officials in each coun- 
try, will also become more generally available for 
public perusal and consideration. Even though 
Governments may limit the areas in which schemes 
of co-operation are being pursued at each given 
stage, by definition, regional cooperation is an ever- 
expanding concept. Those outside the machinery of 
Governments, and specially scholars, professional 
persons and those associated with trade and industry 
and the media have an obligation to open up new 
areas and help prepare the ground for. future action 
by Government. Indeed, it will be as much in the 
interest of research as of action towards South Asian 
Co-operation that, over as wide an area as possible, 
through systematic exchange within countries and in 
regional conferences and seminars, which will permit 
of free and informal exchanges between Government 
officials and academic scholars, research and study 
should continually give greater range and perspec- 
tive to action, and action should give greater rele- 
vance and purpose to research. It is hoped that 
ways will be found, both within countries and in 
relation to the Technical Committees and the Stand- 
ing Committee of SARC, to make available in 
systematic form the findings of CSCD and other 
relevant studies and, at the same time, to render 
greater service in line with SARC’s own needs. How 
best such a two-way continuing exchange could be 
achieved is a matter calling for early consideration. 

At this point, some general reflections may be 
offered for consideration. The community of econo- 
mists and other social scientists in the various coun- 
tries of South Asia are sensitive enough to appre- 
ciate the doubts and perceptions which may slow 
down the development of meaningful regional co- 
operation. They know the historical factors — 
some positive, others negative — which have been or 
may be at work. They understand how concerns 
over national security, national unity and national 
development could interact at different stages and 
influence relations between countries. Quite naturally, 
growth of regional co-operation in South Asia will 
continue to depend in a crucial degree on the sense 
of confidence that each country feels in respect of its 
national unity and national security. The non-eco- 
nomic factors which govern regional co-operation are 
important part of the reality. Scholars can bring to 
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their understanding a degree of dispassionate analy- 
sis and search forwhat.is true and just and thereby 
make it somewhat easier for statesmen and men of 
public affairs to find more acceptable answers. 

Considerations such as these are relevant both to 
‘problems inherited from the past and to prospects 
for the future. 

At first sight, the small volume of intra-regional 
trade appears as an obstacle to the development of 
any extended regional co-operation. Some improve- 
ment could no doubt be secured by removing un- 
necessary administrative impediments and through 
the adoption of more liberal import policies in rela- 
tion to the countries of the region, specially on the 
part of India. There is need here to recognise a clear 
difference between rich countries and poor countries. 
Among the former, trade exchanges are invariably 
at high levels. Among the poorer countries, expan- 
sion of trade follows rather than preceeds co- 
operation in the development of natural and human 
resources and of infrastructures and industrial capa- 
cities. Therefore, the existing low levels of trade 
within the region are in themselves an argument for 
priority being given to co-operation in development 
through longer-term complementary developmental 
planning.. They also point to the fact that India is in 
a position to exert a considerable initiative in the 
expansion of intra-regional trade. 

The fact that India accounts for as much as 77 per 
cent of the population and 78 per cent of the gross 
domestic product of South Asia is often seen as an 
obstacle to regional cooperation. This has two 
aspects. Looking at India as an entity, one may 
easily over-estimate her wealth of resources, and 
technology and the economic .advance she has 
achieved. In truth, India has large regions which 
are as poor and under-developed as any in the coun- 
tries around her. i 

The more important aspect, however, is that size 
and population constitute an obligation for a coun- 
try placed as India is in relation to the rest of South 
Asia to take a long-term view to identify herself fully 
with the ‘goals of structural and economic change of 
all its neighbours in the region, and to share with 
them without reserve its industrial, technical and 
research know-how and manpower training facilities, 
and to endeavour to become an expanding market 
for their products. 

Within the South Asian region, there is need to 
develop norms and conventions for transfer of 
technology and enlargement of markets along lines 
sought by the less developed from the more develop- 
ed countries. A working model for economic 
relationships within the region of South Asia based 
on the principles of equity and mutual support in 
development could become an enormous and 
pervasive influence not only in other regions but also 
in moving towards a new international economic 
order. Both internationally and within the region, 
effective progress in co-operation lies in enlarging the 
area of mutuality of interests. 

Within their limitations, all countries in South 
Asia are engaged in serious efforts at eradicating the 
conditions of mass poverty, at creating wider oppor- 
tunities within their social and economic ‘systems, 
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and to develop greater economic and technological 
self-reliance. Their efforts have been only partially 
successful. The experiments and innovations being 
tried out in each country have value for other 
countries in the region and all have much to learn 
from one another’s successes and failures. 

The total design of development co-operation for 
south Asia will be, necessarily, a summing up of 
responses from the region as a whole to the needs of 
each of the member-countries. The regional design 
and strategy will not emerge all at once. They will 
be a product, on the one hand, of planning under- 
taken in each country and, on the other, of collective 
consideration and understanding of national priori- 
ties and concerns and of a collective determination 
to put the resources, capacities and manpower of the 
region to the maximum advantage. Thus, study, 
analysis and exchange become critical ingredients in 
the constructive growth of regional co-operation. 
The initiatives taken through SARC are exceedingly 
valuable and should be helped to grow and broaden 
in scope, and implementation. But while giving to 
these initiatives all possible support; the community 
of social scientists and other scholars should be 
constantly striving beyond them. 

F inally, eager as we may be to advance the goal of 
regional co-operation in South Asia, we shall be 
often face to face with problems which can be traced 
to relationships to the more developed economies, 
to the interests and preoccupations of the super- 
powers, to the impact of domestic limitations and 
pressures, and to shadows cast from time to time by 
unresolved bilateral problems. Therefore, we need 
not only to identify and expand areas of -mutual 
interest but also, within each country and across 
south Asia, to build up a body of essential know- 
ledge and of informed public opinion which under- 
stands and values the role of each country in relation 
to the region, the role of the region in ‘relation to 
other regions within Asia and, equally, in relation to 
the rest of the world. D 


(This is taken from the author’s address at the International 
Conference on Regional Ecanomic Co-operation in South Asia, 
Dhaka, Jannary 21, 1985.) 


The Tasks Ahead 
(from page 29) 


progressive, peace-loving and prosperous country. 

Thus not only do we have to survive and emerge 
stronger and vitally more alive to ourselves and 
the world, but also to create a new model of 
scientific humanism, which Jawaharlal Nehru 
personified. We have to develop a new ethos and 
new culture in which science and technology of the 
highest level harmonise with the cultural ethos and 
philosophy of our ancient land, in the service of 
humankind, where science and technology are the 
servants and not the masters of man. These are the 
tasks ahead and we have all to gird up our loins to 
march shoulder to shoulder, united in our goals 
and ideals, to achieve.and fulfil these tasks. [7] 

(This contribution is taken from the Sarojini Naidu Memorial 
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It is simply this. « 

To put every paisa of the certificate holder's 
funds in Government custody, inthe shape of , 
investment in G P Notes and Fixed Deposits tn 

“nationalised banks for 100% security. Peerless 
is permitted to withdraw this money to pay 
certificate holders only—not for any other 
purpose. The secunty of the small man who 
saves through Peerless is thus total. 

No other non-banking savings company 
in India offers this kind of total security. 

That is why Peerless is different from others. 

This is yet another instance of the Peerless 
pledge to continuously work for the greater 
good of the common man. 


How does 


Peerless 
assure you 





1007 security? . 


A 


To the young mother, to the man who can 
no longer labour for a living, to the young one 
with the future stretching out before him. To 
all our brethren with small means; Peerless has 
ever been the symbol of total security. All. 
because of a safeguard that forms the basis of 
the Company’s unique Social: Welfare Schemes. 





Earttare 


India’s largest non-banking savings company 
The Peerless General Finance - 
& Investment Co. Ltd. 


Regd.Office 
Peerless Bhavan, 3 Esplanade East, Calcutta 700 069 
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-organisation. But this cherished goal 
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PANCHAYAT PAVES 
PATH TO PROGRESS a SS 
IN RURAL BENGAL q ~ATA 


At the time of indopendence, eur objactive 
was to achieve democratic decantralisation 
of power, by forming a Panchayat 
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remains yet to bo achiaved in India. 


This bleak picture was altered in West 
Bengai when the Left Front Government 
came into power in 1977. A state-wide 
Panchayat Organisation with peopie’s 
representatives, was esteblished— 
driving administrative system down to. 
tho village level. 


The rural life in West Bengal was 
regenerated through different plans 
and programmes of Panchayat 
institutions. 


x. 
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The programmes of 
the rural sector included 
distribution of homestead 

plots and ceiling surplus land 
among landless labourers, 
recording of rights of share- 
croppers through Operation Barga, 
building of new roads, extension 
of education facilities and public 
health measures. Staps to 
increase agricultural production 
and implementation of smati 
irrigation schemes yielded good 
results. in rural argas the 
co-operative services were further 

4 extended. Incentives were 

s=- offered for development of Cottage 
ee industry, improvement of 

. Fisheries end Animal Husbandry. 

a ara ee Ackil. Eee Payment of minimum wages 

ES erate fae | Ra was ensured torural labourers. 

mangle sees | Bees Special Assistance was provided 
oe to Scheduled Castes and 

Scheduled Tribes and welfare 
measures were taken for other 
weaker sections of the 
community. Attention was 
also given to growth of social 
forestry and improvement of 
environment by afforestation. 


We are committed to ensure the 
progress and prosperity of rural Bengal 
through Panchayats. 
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Third World Entry to News Market 


PROBLEMS AND POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


ROHAN SAMARAJIWA 


+ 


past decade saw the initiation of a major 
nternational debate on information issues. One 


Te 
of the first and most controversial issues raised by 
the Third World countries was that of world news 


flows. It was contended that existing world news 
flow — a flood of. Western value-loaded news into 
the Third World, and a trickle of distorted Third 
World news into the West — was inimical to Third 
World interests. A further cause of complaint was 
the oligopolistic control of world news fiows by a 
handful of Transnational News Agencies (TNAs). 
Third World countries, as well as developed Western 
countries, were dependend on four major news 
agencies for their basic news supplies. But unlike the 
major Western nations, the Third World countries 
had no means of influencing the pattern of world 
news flows because the TNAs were owned and 
controlled by developed-country interests and were 
responsive only to the needs of Western markets. 

This state of affairs was held to be intolerable by 
many representing the interests of the Third World. 
Western dominance was said to be detrimental to 
Third World development because the type of news 
that was supplied promoted unhealthy trends such as 
consumerism and perpetuated colonial attitudes. The 
TNAs, by their emphasis on developed-country news 
and by their interpretation of Third World events 
through Western eyes, were said to be hindering 
progress toward a New. International Economic 
Order and Third World co-operation. The image 
conveyed by the TNAs of Third World countries as 
politically unstable, corruption-ridden, disaster-prone 
basket cases, was also decried. 

In the first phase of the debate the emphasis was on 
establishing that a problem existed. Some solutions 
such as regulation based on press council principles, 
were proposed.* These proposals did not adequately 
take into account the near impossibility of enforcing 


international media regulations, even if the internati-. 


onal community could agree on what the regulations 
should be in the first place. The major Third World 
initiatives were in the area of setting up alternative 
news exchange mechanisms. The Nonaligned News 
Agencies Pool was established in 1975. Inter Press 
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Service (IPS), a journalists’ cooperative specialising 
in Latin American news, redefined its mission as 
that of a Third World news agency in 1977. The 
Caribbean News Agency (CANA) came into being 
in 1976. More recently, several regional news ex- 
change arrangements — Asia-Pacific News Network 
(ANN), Pan-African News Agency (PANA), and 
Accion Sistemas Informativos Nacionales (ASIN) in 
the Latin American and Caribbean region — have 
come into operation. 

However, the impact of these new mechans on 
world news flows has been marginal. Most Third 
World newspapers and broadcasting organisations 
continue to rely on Western TNAs for their basic 
news reports, drawing on what is provided by the 
new mechanisms only supplementarily. The main 
problem, for news exchanges such as the Nonaligned 
News Agencies Pool, has been that of getting their 
copy used despite the fact that subscribers get the 
product free of charge. This cannot, however, be 
interpreted solely as evidence that the Pool is a 
failure. The Nonaligned News Agencies Pool was 
not intended to replace the existing TNAs, only to 
supplement their news reports.2 The main lesson of 
the past few years may be that the dominant TNAs 
have continued to set the parameters of the world 
news environment despite the advances that have 
been made in establishing supplementary and com- 
plementary news mechanisms. If a frontal challenge 
is not mounted against the TNAs, the Third Worid 
alternative mechanisms will continue to be imprison- 
ed with the frame set by the dominant firms, always 
with the burden of reacting to actions outside their 
control and never with adequate or secure financial 
bases. Therefore, this article will attempt to analyse 
the world market in news with the objective of iden- 
tifying the main problems involved in successfully 
entering the market and in the hope of outlining pos- 
sible solutions to those problems. 

The news-flow debate is not over. What began as 
a dispute over news flows has now been broadened 
to include all major international communication 
and information issues. Even with regard to news 
flows, the controversy continues. Western govern- 
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ment and media representatives persist in condemn- 
ing most Third World initiatives on this subject as 
attacks on the doctrines of free flow of information 
across borders and of the freedom of the press. 
While they have not opposed the principle of setting 
up alternative news exchange mechanisms, Western 
spokespersons have been adamant in their opposi- 
tion to any measures that take away any privileges 
currently enjoyed by Western TNAs and media 
organisations. Since it is difficult to envisage how 
the earlier described Third World complaints can be 
remedied without affecting these privileges, there may 
be some value to formulating more persuasive argu- 
ments to support future Third World initiatives. An 
understanding of the structure of the world market 
in news and the problems of gaining entry to that 
market may be of utility not only in evolving 
realistic news agency policies, but also in making 
such policies acceptable. 


Market Structure and Conditions of Entry 

The present analysis views the worldwide produc- 
tion and distribution of news as a politico-economic 
process. The fact that news is a commodity bought 
and sold in world markets is recognised. The TNAs 
are viewed primarily as firms that mobilise resources 
for the preduction and distribution of this commo- 
dity in economic markets. Considerations of profit 
seeking and market control are held to be as relevant 
to the analysis of TNAs as they are to other busi- 
ness firms. This approach does not imply that news 
is nothing more than a commodity or that it should 
always be treated as a commodity. The Third World 
interest in news derives precisely from its political 
and cultural significance. One major objection to the 
present information order is the fact that news is 
treated asa commodity by the TNAs.? However 
the political and cultural objectives can be achieved, 
and the present order challenged, only by the adop- 
tion of realistic strategies that take into account the 
strengths and weaknesses of the present structure. 
A politico-economic analysis of the world market 
in news is an ‘indispensable step in the formulation 
of such strategies. 

Worldwide news flows comprise, at one level, 
‘spot’ news (immediate and factual) reports in ‘print’ 
(words numbers) and photographic form, and audio 
reports (voice casts) of spot news for radio. Then 
there are video reports for television, and the more 
detailed reports that follow and expand upon spot 
news reports for all types of users. At still another 
level, news flows comprise ‘finished’ media products 
such as newspapers, radio and television broadcasts 
and tapes, news magazines, news reels, etc. The 
first level, spot news reports in ‘print’ and photo- 
graphic from, and to a certain extent, audio reports 
of spot news, is the most basic ofall. It is at this 
level that events are made into news: events that do 
not become news at this stage rarely if ever consti- 
tute news at the other levels. The first level provides 
the frame; the second fills the details within that 
frame — television crews are sent out to get footage 
of already known events, and research is started for 
analytical reports or ‘think pieces’ after the alert has 
been given by a spot news report. The third level, 
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that of finished. product, obviously rests upon the 
first two. 

This article is about the first ‘level of news flows, 
spot news flows. The production, transmission and 
marketing of spot news over large distances is a 
specialized activity done predominantly by news 
agencies. Newspapers and broadcasting organizations 
deploy their own correspondents regionally and 
internationally, but these networks are so thinly 
spread that they are no substitutes for mews agen- 
cies.4 Such correspondents perform a supplementary 
function, expanding upon and analysing the events 
first reported by news agencies. Governments and 
businesses have their own information networks in 
the form of embassies, intelligence services, subsi- 
diaries, agents, etc. But even. here, spot news sup- 
plied by news agencies forms the base.5 News agencies 
play important roles in both domestic and world- 
wide spot news flows. However, their. position in 
worldwide flows is of a different order. At this level, 
the few agencies that have worldwide news produc- 
tion capabilities are responsible for the great bulk 
of news flows, both in terms of quantity of words 
transmitted and in terms of what actually reaches 
the readers, listeners, and viewers of mass mediaall . 
over the world. The present article is primarily 
concerned with this level, though domestic news 
flows will be discussed as and where relevant to 
worldwide flows. i 

There are approximately 130 agencies in the 
world.® Of these, five transational news agencies — 
Associated Press (AP), United Press International 
(UPI), Reuters, Agence France-Presse (AFP) and 
Telegrafnoye Agenstvo Şovetskovo Soyuza (TASS) 
— operate in the world market in news. By this it 
is meant that each of these agencies produces a 
world news report based almost entirely on its own 
news production network. This differentiates them 
from agencies such as Kyodo Tsu Dhinsha 
(KYODO), Deutsche Presse Agentur (DPA), Tele- 
grafska Agencija Novo Yugoslavija (TANJUG) and 
XINHUA which also maintain quite extensive news 
production ` network. All these agencies buy world 
news reports from one or more of the above five 
TNAs. Of the five, reciprocal buying arrangements 
exist only between TASS and the other four. On 
this ground, a case may be made for exluding TASS 
from the TNA category. However. the size of TASS’ 
worldwide production network and the limited 
use made of the world reports of the Western TNAs 
(backgrounding, and possibly for specialized reports) 
justifies its retention. TNAs are also characterized 
by large numbers of buyers in many countries. 
They maintain extensive worldwide communication 
systems fo move news reports from the outer points 
of their news production networks to processing 
centres, and out again to buyers all over the world. 
They also have high revenues, employ large numbers 
of journalists and other personnel, and move large 
quantities of news reports daily. Except for Reuters, 
all the TNAs. also serve as domestic news agencies 
in ‘their respective home markets. 

The TNAs sell spot news to other news agencies 
(national as well as regional), newspapers, broad- 
casting organizations, government agencies and 


corporations. Sales are not made on a news-item-by- 
news-item basis; what is sold is a regular supply of 
news of certain specifications, over time. The speci- 
fications vary depending on the class of buyers. The 
products of the TNAs' fall into two main categories 
—general news reports and specialized news reports. 
General news reports are used by media enterprises 
as producers’ goods. Specialized news reports are 


less in the public eye. They are generally purchased ` 


by end-users such as foreign exchange and com- 
modity dealers, financial institutions, government 
‘agencies and corporations. Some general news items 
appear in different form in specialized news reports, 
as do some specialized news items in general news 
reports. An example ofthe former isa report of 
an assassination of a major world leader which 
would affect stock and commodity markets. Gold 
fixings -and money supply fluctuations are recent 
examples of specialized news items entering general 

news reports. 

What is of most eeperiance to the present analy- 
sis is the general news product. The production and 


. distribution of general news reports will be described ° 


using the Asscciated Press as an illustration. How- 
ever, the general description holds for all TNAs. 

‘In 1979, the AP news production network com- 
prised 120 US bureaux staffed by 1032 full-time 
personnel, 63 foreign bureaux, a number of corres- 
pondents and numberous stringers. The number of 
full-time employees engaged in foreign news produc- 
tion was 498. The foreign and US bureaux are part 
of a worldwide communication network centred 
around New York. London and Tokyo are the two 
regional centres. New York co-ordinates the US 
domestic network as well as Latin America. London 
serves as the communicatians centre for ali Europe, 
Africa, West Asia, and South Asia. Tokyo is the 
control centre for the rest of Asia.. News reports 
from bureaux, correspondents and stringers ina 
region are first sent to a regional centre. The 
regional centre blends these reports with material 
transmitted from the World Service Desk in New 
York, into the Regional Report which is supplied 
to buyers in:that area. The regional centre also 


determines what goes to the World Service Desk 


from the region.” 
The World Service Desk selects a world news 
‘core’ from the material sentin by the regional 


centres. This core is common to all general news . 


products, be they ‘Regional Reports sold to foreign 
buyers or the more differentiated ‘State Wires’ sold 
to US domestic buyers. The-general news products 
cluster can thus be visualized as having a common 
core and different regional layers. For most foreign 
‘buyers, there is only one layer. In the case of US 
domestic buyers the world news core is overlaid by 
the US national report, the regional (for example 


Midwestern) report, and the state report. Some . 


TNAs do not maintain regional centres to perform 
the above described functions, but the organisation 
of their regional desks and reports follows the same 
pattern.. | 


First copy costs - 
The commodity that TNAs deal in is information. 
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İnformation is not a typical commodity. With 


typical commodities, exchange results in the loss of 
the commodity to the seller, and the passing of 
exclusive control over it to the buyer. Information 
is not conducive to this type of complete transfer, 
and exclusive control and consumption. Information 
allows non-exclusionary ‘consumption’ or use (that 
is, use by one does not necessarily preclude use by 
another). In addition, the means of storing and 
distributing information are such that replication 
costs are usually very low compared to the cost of 
creating information in the first instance. Within 
the framework of the market, these factors consti- 
tute economies of replication, a special form of 
economies of large-scale production. 

‘First copy costs’ is an important concept in the 
analysis of information commodities. It is analogous 
to the concept of fixed costs in relation to typical 
commodities. If first copy costs approach total costs 
in an information production (original creation plus 
replication) process, that process may be said to 
exhibit economies of replication. First copy costs 
is a theoretical construct, and. necessarily involves 
assumptions and approximations. A major assump- 
tion, in the case ofa TNA, is that the entire pro- 


duction network that normally services a buyer base 


of thousands is necessary to deliver the “first copy’. 
Another assumption is that all buyers purchase an 
identical product and that it is possible to select a 
representative ‘first buyer’. A further assumption 
is that the firm has only one product and does not 
make multiple use of the production and transmis- 
sion facilities. These assumptions qualify the general 
proposition but do not negate it. 

First copy costs, in the case of TNAs, are the 
costs of delivering a complete world news report 
with the required promptness and accuracy to a 
hypothetical ‘first buyer. This includes what are 
usually described.as fixed costs (buildings, compu- 
ters, etc.), the costs of a worldwide news production 
network (including personnel costs), the costs of 
transmitting bureau, correspondent and stringer 
reports to the processing centres and the costs of° 
transmitting the final product from the processing 
centre to the first buyer. In general terms, it may 
be said that first copy costs plus the costs of trans- 
mitting the final product to all remaining buyers is 
equal to total costs. The total telecommunications 
costs of AP amounted to twelve percent of total 
costs in 1977.8 Even ifthe high figure of six per 
cent is taken as the portion that falls within first 
copy costs (the actual costs would be lower as the 
leased line network would have to be in place for 
the first copy to be supplied), and allowance made 
for incidental savings, it appears that first copy costs 
would amount to about 80 to 90 per cent of the 
total costs of a TNA. 

Theoretically, it should be possible to work back- 
wards on the lines of the above calculation, starting 
from the accounts of any operational TNA and 
arriving at the first copy costs of a typical TNA. 
Correction factors could be applied to offset the 
distortions introduced by the various assumptions. 
This is however an extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, task. The first problem is that financial data 
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on TNA operations is not available at the required 
level of detail. The second and even more serious 
problem is that there are no ‘pure’ TNAs: all TNAs 
with the exception of Reuters, also function as 
domestic’ news agencies; Reuters derives more 
revenue from specialised news products than it does 
from general news. 

In light of these difficulties, the conclusion will 
have to be limited to the statement that the world 
news production and distribution process is charac- 
terised by significant economies of replication. There 
are several consequences that follow. 

A newcomer to the world market in news must 
reach a certain size to even begin to compete with 
the existing firms. The basic prerequisites are a 
worldwide news production network of bureaux, 
correspondents, and stringers; an efficient, fast and 
reliable telecommunications system to move infor- 
mation from the bureaux and correspondents to the 
processing centre; a computer-based information sto- 
rage and retrieval facility at the processing centre; an 
efficient system for moving processed news to buyers; 
and the necessary buildings and other overheads, 
incluing administration. The capital expenditures 
required may be inferred from the estimate of UPI’s 
asset value ‘made in connection with its recent 
change of ownership. The estimated asset .value 
was US $20m.9 But the main problem a new 
entrant to the market will face is not capital expendi- 
tures but recurring expenditures such as those on 
telecommunications and personnel. These may be 
more than double or treble the capital costs. But 
they have to be sustained, if the new entrant is to 
offer credible competition. The problem is that 
recurring expenditures, not much lower than those 
of the established firms, must be met from a much 
smaller revenue base. This is a consequence of the 
economies of replication discussed above. The new 
firm, therefore, not only has to make the capital 
investment necessary to enter the market, but also 
has to be prepared to sustain considerable losses 
until its revenue base reaches the size of its establish- 
ed competitors. The actual dollar sums, though not 
excessive in trems of Western corporation standards, 
would be very high in relation to Third World finan- 
cial capabilities and may be seen as constituting a 
barrier to entry. 


Dumping 

Another consequence of the economies of replica- 
tion discussed earlier is price discrimination. Where 
the costs of creating the original information are 
very high relative to the costs of replication~as is 
the case with TNA operations—the average costs are 
much lower than the costs of the original informa- 
tion or first copy costs. In the monopolistic condi- 
tions prevalent in the world news market, the TNAs 
are not price-takers but are price-makers. It may 
seem that they could set a uniform price for their 
product, equal to or slightly above average costs, 
which would depend on the number of copies 
produced. But marginal costs, the costs of pro- 
ducing one additional unit, are very much lower 
than average costs. Thus there is always an incen- 
tive to increase production (replication) and attract 
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more buyéts at pricés above marginal costs but 
below average costs. In fact, the profit imperative 
requires non-adherence to a uniform pricing policy; 
a profit-seeking firm will charge different buyers 
different prices for the same product, subject only to 
the floor price set by marginal costs or the costs 
of replication. l 

There are two problems in implementing price 
discrimination. The first is that of resale by buyers. 
Resale by buyers who purchase at low prices could 
create a secondary market that could in a short time 
deprive the original seller of all the high-price 
buyers. This danger is especially acute in informa- 
tion markets because of the ease of replication. In 
the case of news agencies, the possibility of a signi- 
ficant resale market springing up is lessened by the 
time value of news reports and resale prohibitions. 
The judicial principles involved are discussed in the 
legal decision International News Service v. Associat- 
ed Press 248 US 211 (1918). 

The second problem is that of measuring the 
willingness to pay on the part of individual buyers. 
It has been standard news agency practice to set 
prices within their home markets on the basis of 
newspaper circulation or audience size of broadcast- 
ing organisations./0 It is more difficult to impose a 
simple pricing formula on foreign buyers. There are 
too many factors that have to be taken into account, 
such as the level of competition with orher TNAs, 
foreign exchange differentials, benefits in terms of 
access for news production purposes, and so on. As 
a result, it appears prices for foreign buyers are set 
case by case, based on judgement and negotiation. 

Price discrimination by TNAs in their foreign 
markets must be seen in relation to sales in their 
home markets. AP, UPI, AFP, and TASS also func- 
tion as domestic news agencies serving affluent 
media markets. Reuters is organically linked through 
ownership ties to the domestic news agencies of 
Britain (owning 83.4 per cent of Reuters), Australia 
(13.9 per cent), dnd New Zealand (2.7 per cent). All 
five agencies cater primerily to the needs of their 
home markets from which most of their revenues are 
drawn. The foreign sales are ‘spin-offs’. While 
definite figures are not available, all analysts agree 
that revenues from foreign general news sales are 
very small in relation to domestic revenues.1! The 
fact that most of the costs of news production has 
been met from domestic market revenues gives the 
TNAs a great deal of flexibility in setting prices for 
foreign buyers. This fact also helps explain the 
insensitivity of the TNAs to Third Worid needs. 

The price paid by an average US newspaper for a 
year’s supply of AP news reports — domestic and 
foreign — in 1974 was US $200,000. Le Monde, a 
leading French newspaper, annually paid approxi- 
mately US $ 20,000 for the AP world news report.!? 
The same product could be offered to a small news- 
paper in a poor Third World country for as little 
as US $ 2,000. Price discrimination has many 
advantages for TNAs. First, the low prices offered 
to outside buyers is not a loss since the product has 
been designed to meet home-buyer requirements, and 
the outside sales are spin-offs. Second, what a TNA 
gets from outside buyers is what the market will 
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bear; if the prices were to be raised those buyers 
would not, and in some cases could not, buy at all. 
But their accumulated payments swell the TNAs’ 
revenues. Third, these low-priced sales serve to shut 
out present or potential competition. 

- In the normal economic sense, this is dumping, an 
illegal act in the case of many commodities and in 
many countries. The lower price cannot be matched 
by any other agency unless it too hasa secure 
market base yielding higher prices, that is, one dum- 
per’s price can be matched onle by another. A 
market segment that is subject to dumping cannot 
be used by another firm as its principal market base. 


All existing TNAs dump their product in the Third ` 


World. The American and British agencies also 
dumpin France, AFP’s market base. AFP manages 
to survive only because of continuing government 
subsidies and the limited protection offered by the 
French language and culture. But whether a competi- 
tor based in the Third World can be subsidised 
continuously to offset the effects of dumping is 
highly doubtful. In any case the amounts involved 
would be much higher. The Third World, which 
would be the new agency’s base, is in any case low 
in buying power. And AFP can at least recoup by 
dumping in the Third World, an option closed to 
‘- the Thitd World news agency. 

The very real problems posed by TNA dumping, 
even to regional and national news agencies, are 
described thus in a ‘brief submitted by the Latin 
American regional news agency, LATIN, to the 
International Commission for -the Study of Com- 
munication Problems: 

The Latin American media...are used to a very low level 
of subscriptions for world news services. ‘This has been the 
result...of the competitions among international agencies in a 
market...never considered important in terms total turnover... 
Major world news agencies have been...preoccupied with the 
number of subscribers they secured in Latin America than 
with maintaining rate structures. This led in many cases to 


virtual dumping practices...which made the media used to 
unrealistically low rates.?? 


` 


Another instance of news dumping is reported 
from the Caribbean, when the Caribbean News 
Agency’s pricing structure is being threatened by 
cheap AP news reports of Puerto Ricol4 


Market Control and Vertical Integration __ 

World news reports, the product of the TNAs, 
are sold throughout the world. This world market 
however is not homogeneous. Oné of the most. 
important factors differentiating market segments ‘is 
‘buying power’. Media firms derive revenue from 
advertisers and subscribers. In general, advertising 
receipts constitute the bulk of media revenues, out- 
side the Socialist Bloc. In developed market-based 
economies advertising expenditures are very high. 
Therefore, media ,firms in developed countries are 
capable of far higher outlays. on world news reports 
than their Third World counterparts. This difference 
is further magnified by the existing foreign exchange 
structures which greatly diminish the purchasing 
abilities of Third World currencies. The world 
market in news may be roughly divided into three 
main segments based on buying power: the deve- 
loped market-based economies, the plan-based eco- 
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nomies of the Socialist Bloc, and the Third World. 

The product under consideration has a universal 
aspect, that is, news that the Pope has been shot or 
that a new UN Secretary-General elected, is of 
interest all over the world. However, it is not with- 
out what may be called a national orientation or 
bias. Certain ‘stories’ are of higher importance in 
certain countries than in others. Different countries 
demand different ‘angles’ to identical stories. A 
crash of an airliner carrying pilgrims to Mecca illus- 
To the non-Islamic world, it is 
one crash among many; if a large enough number of 
people have been killed it will be reported as an 
ordinary item in the world news report. But for 
Islamic countries it is of major importance and the 
story will. be reported prominently and in great 
detail. For these countries the details on whether 
the pilgrims had completed the hajj or not, etc., will 
also be of importance. The world market thus ex- 
hibits a certain degree or national or regional diffe- > 
rentiation. Language also serves as a differentiating 
factor. 

These political-cultural-linguistic market differenti- 
ations are superimposed upon and, on occasion, cut 
across the earlier described divisions based on 
buying power. The result is privileged access to 
different market segments by different news agencies. 
A TNA, whatever the scale of its worldwide opera- 
tions, always has a privileged position in its home 
market. This is one of the reasons why Reuters 
and AFP can both ask for and get higher prices 
from their domestic buyers than the competing 
American TNAs. Privileged access is not limited 
to home markets but extend to third countries 
where TNAs compete. Quebec thus offers AFP a 
relatively good market position despite its North 
American location. Another example is the privi- 
leged access Reuters has to former British colonies. 
Marlene Cuthbert quotes the General Manager of 
CANA, the Caribbean news agency, to the effect 
that extensive cricket reporting, which only Reuters 


does, was a major factor in choosing that agency as 


CANA’s world news source.!® 

The worldwide market as it exists is thus char- 
acterised by AP and UPI established in dominant 
positions in the most affluent market segment, the 
United States; Reuters and AFP entrenched in 
similar positions in their affluent home markets: 


-TASS in a monopoly position in the large Soviet 


market; and the other sub-markets dominated in 
varying degrees by the different TNAs.° Of the high 
buying power segments, Reuters enjoys a good posi- 
tion in Australia, New Zealand and South Africa; 

the Associated Press and, to a certain extent, UPI, a 
similar position in Canada and Japan: TASS in 
Eastern Europe; and all Western TNAs in Western 
Europe. Of the low buying power segments, Reuters 
and AFP generally have privileged positions in former 
colonial territories while the US. agencies dominate 
the Latin American market. 

A Third World-based competitor will have privi- 
leged access to its ‘home’ market. But this market 
segment is the one with the least buying power. The 
extreme heterogeneity of the home market will 
impose additional burdens on its modest resources, 
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if this political, cultural and linguistic heterogeneity 
is not catered to, the new mechanism will lose what- 
ever hold it has on its base. In addition, dumping 
by established TNAs will seriously affect its ability 
to set realistic prices. 

The odds against a competitor based in the Third 
World appear to be overwhelming. But this is not 
all. Ifthe scenario of a Third World-based news 
exchange mechanism competing against established 
TNAs in a free market is to be pursued further, it 
may be argued that the news agency could supple- 
meht its revenues by selling in the affluent market 
segments even at low rates. The possibility is 
however not very strong The most obvious pro- 
blem will be the Western media’s great sensitivity to 
‘biased’ news especially when the bias is not ‘their 
own. Real or imagined links with Third World 
governments — which will be very difficult to ‘avoid 
for a Third World agency — will be used to discredit 
the newcomer and boycott its products. The direct 
and indirect accusations made against IPS in the 
American media, and given wide distribution by the 
US agencies, illustrate the point.1® There is little 
doubt that these attacks harmed the marketing 
campaign JPS-Interlink was conducting in US at that 
time. 

But there exists an even more compelling structural 
barrier against a Third World agency gaining access 
to the home markets of the TNAs. The existing 
TNAs are, to a greater or lesser extent, all vertically 
integrated with their home buyers. AP is owned 
by its buyer newspapers. UPI was owned by EW 
Scripps Company, a media conglomerate with news- 
paper and broadcasting interests until June 1982, 
when it was sold to Media News Corporation, 
reportedly owned by four individuals with media 
interests.” Newspaper publishers’ organisations in 


Britain, Australia and New Zealand own Reuters. 


AFP, though not owned by the French press, has 
media owners on its governing body. It is an 
integral component of.the French government's 
subsidy scheme for newspapers.18 The French press 
thus has a stake in its continued well-being. The 
Soviet market is closed in any case-since TASS, 
though not formally integrated with Soviet media 
enterprises, has a statutory monopoly within the 
country. 

Any purchases of the Third World agency’s pro- 
duct by affluent market segment buyers would thus go 
against their interests as part owners of the TNAs 
the news agency is competing against. Western and 
Eastern Europe, Japan, Canada, and a few other 
places like South Africa, would be the only affluent 
market segments where the direct economic barrier 
constituted by vertical integration will not be 
present. i 

Vertical integration, in the ċase of the TNAs, also 
has the effect of keeping prices low. The TNAs 
perform a service function in the vertically integrated 
structure and the actual profits are drawn out from 
the media companies. AP is organised as aco- 
operative, and is precluded from showing profits by 
its statutes of incorporation. Prior to the successful 
anti-trust case brought against it in the 1940s, AP’s 
by-laws were expressly designed to protect and 
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enhance the profitability of its owner-buyer news- 
papers even at the cost of lowering AP’s total 
revenues.!9 UPI and Reuters have been incorporated 
as ordinary business enterprises and are capable of 
showing profits. However, UPI has not shown a 
profit for more than twenty years. Reuters has 
shown operating profits for some years, but the 
dividend declared in 1981 was the first since 1941.20 
AFP, a statutory body set up by the French Govern- 
ment, has no provisions for profit distribution. It 
is heavily subsidised by the French Government. 
TASS operates on ‘the principle of non-financing by 
the state’ and draws its revenues from Soviet media 
enterprises.*4 It is highly. unlikely that TASS is 
viewed as a profit-making entity. 

The supply of news reports is seen as a ‘service’ 
input to integrated media enterprises. In such a 
situation the incentive is to keep the prices of service 
inputs low in order to maximise the profitability of 
the principal element of the integrated chain. This 
may not be stated industry policy but something that 
evolved over time. Such a historical evolution makes 
it even more difficult to give the news agencies an 
existence independent of the constraints of an 
integrated production process. A new entrant 
cannot escape the pattern of low prices that the 
established, integrated firms are locked in to. In 
order to survive, the new entrant may also have to 
become part of an Integrated structure. Or it may 
have to diversify its activities. 


Diversification 

With the exception of AFP, all TNAs deal both in 
general news and specialised news. Though generated 
essentially by the same mechanism that produces 
general news (Reuters formally merged its specialised 
and general news reporting networks at the beginning 
of 1980"), specialised news is sold in a different 
market. Here the emphasis is not on entertainment 
and political discourse, but on ‘intelligence’ — the 
original term for news — required for business 
transactions. In strict terms, it would be inaccurate 
to describe specialised news operation as diversifica- 
tion because the provision of specialised news was 
the principal activity of news agencies before the. rise 
of mass, advertiser-supported newspapers. Proto 
news agencies such as the information networks 
organised by the Fuggers of Augsburg and the famed 
coffee houses of London and Boston dealt only in 
commercial intelligence or specialised news. Reuters 
and AFP’s precursor, Agence Havas, were both 
specialised news agencies prior to entering the 
general news business’*? However, the general 
eclipse of specialised news operations in the expan- 
sionory phase of mass media makes diversification a 
legitimate term to apply to the renewed emphasis 
a on specialised news operations since the 
1960s. 

Specialized news, in the form developed in the last 
two.decades, is not limited to general news stories 
that are specially ‘angled’ for business users. But 
these items continue to be extremely important and 
give the TNAs a valuable edge over other informa- 
tion providers. An example given by Rosemary 
Righter describes how Reuters scooped the decision 
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_ to set up the Paris Peace Talks on Indochina, wrote 
it up differently for the two ‘wires’, and transmitted 
it so that ‘those with that information were able to 
profit from the rise on Wall Street when the news 
became general knowledge.’*4 The other element of 
“specialized news may be said to have evolved from 
the stock market quotations carried by news agencies 
since the earliest days. . 

This aspect of , specialized news operations has 
dramatically expanded in recent times with the 
innovation of computer-based techniques of infor- 
mation production, storage and retrieval. In Reuters’ 
Monitor products, for example, each individual 
user ‘produces’ the information offered by the 
Monitor service by feeding data, into the Reuters 
computer from the user terminals. Other users 
retrieve the information they desire through their 
terminals. More recently Reuters has introduced a 
‘Money Dealing Service’ which is a further step 
along the road to completing entire transactions on 
Reuters systems:79 These developments have been 
described as the creation of “electronic market 
floors.’ 

The importance of the specialized news business 
` for the’ present discussion is that it provides the 
major Western TNAs with an-additional and extre- 
mely lucrative source of revenue. This source, 
moreover, is one that will for the most part be 
closed toa Third World-based competitor. The 
specialized news business does not require major 
additional expenditures in news production. Link- 
ups with various stock.and commodity exchanges 
are necessary but this is not a major cost. The 
- distribution phase, especially.at the present stage, 
- needs considerable investment in computer hardware 
and software. But the main telecommunication 
system and the news production structure for 
specialized news is the same as that used for the 
general news product. ‘Thus when taken as a whole, 
general news and specialized . news operations 
represent a very cost-efficient use of news agency 


infrastructures. It has the further advantage that. 


potential, specialized news buyers have very high 
buying powers, and are concentrated in large 
numbers in North America, Europe and Japan. 


The Third World agency can of course venture- 


into the specialized news field itself. It will be in a 
fairly good position to supply specialized news 
originating in the Third World. But this alone will 
not constitute an adequate.report even for Third 
World buyers, since most of the key decisions on the 
world economy are taken in the developed market- 
based economies. Direct access to this information, 
especially in view of the already well established 
positions of the Western TNAs, will not be easy. 
A further difficulty will be posed by interactive 
systems such as the Reuter Monitor where the 
sources of information have been ‘tied up’ by the 
TNA providing the system; not only will a new- 
comer not get those buyers, it will also be shut out 
from that information. The major problem the 
Third World-based competitor will -face will be that 
of finding buyers. Third Word buyers who will in any 
case be few in number, will be difficult to attract 
because of the better developed-country information 
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offered by the Western TNAs. Developed-country 
buyers will be almost impossible to attract for the 
same reason and further, because what Third World 
specialized news the new agency can offer may also 
be offered by the established agencies. 


Conclusions 

The examination of economies of replication, 
pricing policies, market control and diversification 
reveals that the world market in news is charac- 
terized by significant barriers to entry. Entry under 
free market conditions would entail large and con- 
tinuing losses for a considerable, or even indefinite, 
length of time. It may be possible to alleviate the 
effects of some constraints discussed above by 
innovative news production and transmission 
methods... However, the existence of factors that 


. would more than balance out such gains cannot be 


ignored. One.of the most significant of such factors 
is language. If a Third World competitor is to be 
true to its mandate it will have to deliver copy in 
several languages and also hire reporters, as well as 
translators, from various language groups in the 
Third World. The existing TNAs deliver reports in 
a very limited number of languages and only abbre- 
viated reports in some. Their production activities 
are in one language only. The new agency, on the 
other hand, will have to operate in, and deliver full 
reports in at least four languages. This will not only 
mean additional costs but also delays caused by 
translation time. These delays being unavoidable, 
the Third World agency may have to invest in 
processing and transmission technology that is faster 
than that of the existing TNAs, merely to keep pace 
with them. 

There will also be the problem of maintaining 
news personnel in developed countries. This will be an 
extremely costly operation since the existing foreign 
exchange structures take away much buying power 
from Third World currencies. These rates which 
work to the advantage of developed-country TNAs 
placing correspondents in the Third World would 
work against a Third World agency trying to cover 
the developed countries. 

The general conclusion that can be drawn is that 
there is very little likelihood of a Third World-based 
news agency entering the world market in news as 
presently constituted and surviving as an economi- 
cally viable entity. It may of course be argued that 
economic viability is not essential if the petroleum- 
exporting Third World countries can be persuaded 
to finance, ona continuing basis, the new news 
exchange mechanism or mechanisms. Even if such 
subsidization is possible, its political implications 
may prove to.be unpalatable to many Third World 
countries. While disparate financial contributions 
from countries of different capabilities may be 
unavoidable in the setting up of such mechanisms, 
the key to their stability over time will be self- 
sustaining financing. 

It thus appears that extra-market state interven- 
tion to restructure market conditions is an essential 
prerequisite for the successful operation of Third 
World -based news exchange mechanisms. This of 
course goes to the very core of the UNESCO debate 
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on news flows. Whatever acquiescence the West has 
shown to ideas of developing Third World commu- 
nication structures, it has been expressly qualified by 
warnings that existing structures, specifically the 
‘free flow’ of information through Western news 
agencies, be left untouched. The above discussion 
shows that it would be will nigh impossible for the 
Third World to set up a world news production and 
distribution capability responsive to its needs while 
the existing structures remain unchanged. The 
questions that are raised are therefore on the nature 
of changes required in the existing structures, and 
the manner in which such changes can be won. 
Possible solutions 

The key element in formulating policies to restruc- 
ture the market must be an awareness of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the dominent TNAs and the 
Third World countries that challenge that domi- 
nation. When a similar exercise is attempted ina 
domestic market the power of the state, especially 
through its judicial arm, can be mobilised to coerce 
recalcitrant firms. In this case, however, there is no 
parallel enforcing mechanism. UN or UNESCO can 
pass innumerable resolutions but no firm is bound 
to obey them unless the national governments with 
jurisdiction enforce the resolutions as national law. 
The legitimation conferred by a resolution debated 
and approved in an international organisation can 
be made full use of only when the resolution is 
framed in a manner that allows enforcement by 
Third World governments alone. The actual negotia- 
tions and the implementation of negotiated policy 
decisions must be based on realpolitik, not moral 
suasion. 

Another factor that must be taken into account is 
the heterogeneity of the Third World. This hetero- 
geneity has made it easier for Third-World govern- 
ments to agree on negative, sanction-type actions 
than on positive actions. On far too many occasions, 
the criticism of existing structures has not been 
followed by concrete policy proposals for change. 
The lesson of the past three decades of Third World 
efforts in international fora may be that criticism 
and negative, sanction-type measures must always be 
linked from the start to proposals for positive 
actions. 

TNAs operate in the Third World as sellers of 
news products as well as producers. While it is true 
that they significantly benefit from sales to the Third 
World, the income they derive from this market 
segment does not constitute a large enough portion 
of their total revenues for sales alone to be a strong 
enough point of leverage. Asa senior executive of 
a TNA, quoted by Rosemary Righter, explains, the 
potential leverage is more in production: 

Access is what worries us; not what they do with our 

copy....Access is our life-blood. If we couldn’t reach these 

countries, sooner or later our standing and credibility as a 

world agency would be affected in the home markets where 

we do make money; then we'd be fatally pinched.?* 

This point was also understood by the men who 
built up ROSTA — the original Soviet news agency 
that later became TASS — into a TNA. The bar- 
gaining counter they used to change the position of 
their agency from that of a vassal of the German 
Wolff agency to that of equivalence with AP within 
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the World news agency cartel of that time, in the 
short period of six years (1917-23), was access.?? 
The fact that post-revolutionary Russia, and later 
the superpower-to-be Soviet Union, was perceived by 
Western news agencies as news-worthy undoubtedly 
helped. Though few Third World countries could 
repeat what the Soviets did—Tanzania is one country 
that tried without much success?8 — the same type 
of leverage may be exercised by the whole of, or a 
large portion of, Third World acting in concert.. 

Many Third World countries have already 
perceived the value of access. However, the ability ` 
to deny access has so far been seen as a club to beat 
‘biased’ Western reporters on the head with, rather 
than as a building block of a coherent news agency 
strategy. Denial of access by one country, in itself, 
is not. a constructive policy. All that will happen is 
that the Western TNAs will cover that country from 
a nearby ‘listening post’. The exclusion of ‘biased’ 
reporters does not result in ‘unbiased’ reporting. 

It is possible to evolve a strategy to restructure 
the world news market using access — not to one 
country but to larger geographical areas — as the 
key bargaining counter. Access for news production 
purposes ~~ defined to include bureaux, correspon- 
dents, as well as stringers — can be tied to-recipro- 
city: reciprocity not in law, which already exists, but 
in financial and practical terms. What is proposed 
is that groups of Third World countries collectively 
barter access rights for news production with the 
dominant TNAs. A TNA wishing to maintain a 
news bureau in a Third World country would have 
to enter into an agreement to bear the expenses of a 
Third- World news agency bureau in a designated 
Western capital. The Third World news agency 
would be solely responsible for selecting and super- 
vising its staff in the Western capital, a freedom the 
Western agency would enjoy in the Third World 
capital. The Third World agency would of: course 
bear the costs of TNA bureau located in its territory. 
Similar arrangements could be evolved for corres- 
pondents and stringers as well as for communication 
facilities. 

What is proposed is that a price be imposed on a 
‘right? that is now enjoyed free. But the existing 
‘right of access’ is an extremely insecure one, and the 
exercising of this ‘right’ is becoming more unpleasant, 
if not downright dangerous, for the journalists con- 
cerned. If secure and reasonable access can be 
assured, a bargain may still be struck. 

Reciprocity of: access may appear unnecessarily 
cumbersome, when what is actually being done is the 
sale of access rights. It may be argued that a simpler 
solution would be to charge fees for access rights. 
Access fees are clearly easier to administer than 
reciprocity agreements. But there are a number of 
features of the reciprocity proposal that merit serious 
consideration. The reciprocity proposal cannot be 
denounced simply as an attempt to impose taxes on 
knowledge and stifle free flow of information across 
borders. While it does increase the news production 
costs of the TNAs, the reciprocity proposal would 
result in a freer two-way flow: the Western agencies 
would have less uncertainty and restrictions, and 
would be able to report from their particular pers- 


pectives; the Third World ageney or agencies would 
be able to report Western events from Third World 
perspectives. 

The question may be asked as to how the Western 
agencies could be sure that the bargain will be kept, 
and that they will in fact be freed from uncertainty 
and restrictions. The access. fee arrangement does 
not allow adequate safeguards in this regard. But 
with reciprocity, the Third World reporters in ihe 
West serve as guarantors. If a Third World country 
places restrictions on TNA personnel, ‘mirror’ 
restrictions can be applied to Third World personnel 
in the West. This is the basis on which diplomatic 
missions operate. Finally, the reciprocity proposal 
has the advantage that it creates a news production 
and transmission structure for the Third Worid. If 
access fees are charged, there is no guarantee that 
they will be applied to build and maintain a news 
production network. The reciprocity arrangement 


lessens the possibility of access fees being used for ` 


other purposes, or being tied up while procedural 
details are worked out. 

- At this stage of analysis, it is not possible to go 
beyond the suggestion that reciprocity agreements 
on access for news production may be a good starting 
point for negotiations. It may well be that more 
creative and efficient solutions will be evolved in the 
course of debate and negotiation over this proposal. 
At a practical level, it is most probable that the first 
reciprocity agreements will have to be negotiated 
with medium-sized agencies such as Japan’s 
KYODO, Italy’s ANSA and Spain’s EFE. The 
satisfactory implementation of the first agreements 
combined with the effective denial of access to the 
TNAs will be vital to winning universal acceptance 
for the concept. oe 

Another issue that must be addressed in formulat- 
ing news agency policies is that of dumping. The 
detrimental effects of TNA pricing policies with 
regard to the operation of Third World news agen- 
cies, be they transnational or regional, are clear. 
However, the sudden elimination of low-priced 
foreign news may not be greeted with enthusiasm by 
Third World media buyers, especially if alternative 
news sources are unavailable or are of poor quality. 
In areas such as the Caribbean, where existing Third 
World agencies are being threatened by dumping, it 
may be advisable to immediately prevent sales at 
prices below an announded floor price. But where 
the threat is not as immediate, a more gradual 
approach should be used. 

Specialised news could be another area allowing 
‘positive action. While it is true that Third World 
news mechanisms could not hope to produce com- 
plete specialised news packages, they may be able to 
offer a limited number of specialised news products. 
The objective in this case would be to identify areas 
in which Third World countries have natural access 
to certain types of specialised information (for 
example, on raw materials such as petroleum, tin 
and rubber and also.some shipping and market 
reports) and channel that information exclusively to 
a Third World news agency mechanism. If the 
Third World agency has exclusivity, a market for 
the product will be assured. It will be possible to 
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sell that information not only in the Third World 


_ but also in the West and in the Soeialist Bloc. 


Such a broadly aimed marketing effort would be 
of undoubted financial benefit to the Third World 
agency. But it is in the nature of specialised infor- 
mation markets that maximum market value is 
achieved by the restriction of information dissemina- 
tion to buyers who value its scarcity and seck to 
monopolise certain types of information. Here the 
buyer seeks not only the information but also a 
knowledge differential relative to adversarial 
interests. Thus it may be better in the long run for 
Third World tiews agencies to design specialised 
news products for exclusive use by Third World 
trading organisations, government agencies, pro- 
ducers’ associations, and other such entities. 

Most of the above outlined proposals can be 
effected within ‘the prevalent framework of news 
values and practices. However, some of the inequa- 
lilies of the news market derive more from this 
framework than from economic factors. Examples 
are the emphasis on speed of delivery and the defini- 
tion of spot news. Emphasis on speed of delivery, 
the insistence that an ‘event’ must be reported as 
news on the other side of the world within a matter 
of minutes or, if possible, seconds, gives agencies 
with the most sophisticated communication systems 
an edge over all others. This obviously is a factor 
detrimental to Third World news agencies. It may be 
that in the long run this factor will be neutralised 
by changing the news values which stress speed, 

The utility of speed-delivered news is fairly obvious 
in the specialised-news sector in relation to stock, 
financial and commodity market movements. 
Whether this is also found in the general-news 
sector is questionable. In any case, part of the 
blame for many of the ills of general news reporting 
such as shallowness of coverage, ‘journalism of the 
exception’, “herd reporting’, etc., can be laid at the 
door of this worship of speed. A reporter cannot 
wait for processes to unfold as a rival may pull an 
‘event’ out of the process and scoop him/her. Scared 
that they will be a minute behind in filing a poten- 
tial story, reporters spend most of their time watch- 
ing each other and hanging around established ‘news 
centres’. In view of these factors it may well be in 
the interest of the advocates of a new order to take 
account of news values in formulating international 
media policies. But changes in news values will, 
even if undertaken, have to be effected with great 
circumspection. They may even have to be post- 
poned to a later stage of the restructuring process. 

The strategy sketched out above addresses the 
question of adding a Third World agency or agen- 
cies to the'‘world market in news which currently 
has none. It seeks to provide an opportunity for 
Third World countries to receive interpretations of 
the world that are their own. But it does not 
address all the problems of worldwide news flows. It 
is contended, among others, by some Third World 
leaders that the general public in Western countries 
does not get an accurate and fair report of what is 
going on in the Third World. The strategy proposed 
here does not even come near rectifying this prob- 
lem. What Western media choose to point or broad- 
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cast cannot be governed by Third World countries. 
Even what Western TNAs choose to report cannot 


be practically controlled. Third World governments - 


can shut out Western reporters, which in most cases 
is counterproductive, but once reporters are let in, 
no government can dictate what they write. The 
proposed strategy in fact rests on providing unhind- 
ered and uncontrolled access on the basis of recipro- 
city to Western reporters. Therefore this proposal 
offers no solutions for the problems of providing 
accurate and fair reporting on the Third World to 
Western media consumers. Those solutions will have 
to be sought elsewhere. 

The outlined strategy: also does not directly 
address the question of government involvement in 
news. What the new mechanisms of. news exchange 
will be, whether they will be government influenced 
or ‘impartial’, this strategy cannot predetermine. 
What is seeks to create are the conditions for the 
existence of transnational news mechanisms respon- 
sive to Third World needs. What form those mecha- 
nisms will take will be defined by the internal dyna- 
mics of different Third World countries. It will be a 
problem to be dealt with primarily by the peoples of 
those countries. The West’s fears of having its news 
described by government interference will hopefully 
be soothed by providing access, on the basis.of 
reciptrocity, to Western reporters. 

The serious problems may well arise in intra- 
Third World reporting and in exercising common 
control over bureaux located in the West and in the 
Socialist Bloc. Given the ideological heterogeneity 
of the Third World it would only be realistic to 
expect disagreements on the biases of such reporting. 
These problems will have to be ironed out between 
Third World countries in the course of the restruc- 
turing process. It may well be that, while unified ac- 
tion is possible on measures taken against the existing 
TNAs, two, three, or more new transnational news 
mechanisms may have to be set up grouping coun- 
tries together on ideological, linguistic or cultural 
bases. But again, this would be in the province of 
the peoples and the leaders of the Third ‘World and 
outside that of the self-appointed guardians of press 


freedom in the West. 20 

(The author is a Sri Lankan scholar engaged in research at 
Simon Fraser University in Canada. This contribution is repro- 
duced with due acknowledgement from Media, Culture and 
Society, 1984.) 
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Nonaligned Movement and Women 


HEM LATA SWARUP 


Ce A] ONALIGNMENT is national independence and 

freedom. It stands for peace and the avoidance 
of confrontation. It aims at keeping away from 
military alliances. It means equality among nations 
and the democratisation of international relations, 
economic and political. It wants global cooperation 
for development on the basis of mutual benefit. It is 
a strategy for the recognition and preservation of 
the world’s diversity.” 

Indira Gandhi while welcoming the guests to the 
Seventh Nonaligned Summit in March °83 spoke 
of the quintessence of the nonaligned movement in 
the above quoted words. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru the architect of the policy 
of nonalignment along with Nasser, Tito and 
Sukarno had declared India’s determination, 

“to keep away from the power blocs or groups, 
aligned against one another, which have led in 
the past to world wars and which may again lead 
to disasters on an even vaster scale.” : 

India’s foreign policy, even before independence 
was formulated in accordance with India’s hoary 
socio-cultural traditions of tolerance, integration, 
non-aggression, Compassion and the legacies of anti- 
colonialism, anti-imperialism and freedom for all 
which formed the mainstay of our national struggle 
for freedom. India was the first country to gain 
independence after the Second World War. This was 
a process which in the nearly four decades since 
1945 has become a mighty torrent for the liberation 
of humanity from shackle of exploitation, poverty, 
hunger, disease and ignorance, in the continents of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

It was in the context of mankind’s fight against 
it’s fiercest enemy, known to world history, Nazi 
fascism and in it’s struggle to preserve the finest 
human values that the new United Nations Orga- 
nisation in 1945 adopted it’s charter and affirmed 

“faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person and in the equal 
rights of men and women.” 

To concretise this task of equality between men 
nd women the UN Commission on the Status of 
Women was established as a subsidiary body of the 
UN Economic and Social Council in 1947. The 
different conventions on Political Rights of Women 
(1952), Nationality of Married Women (1957), 
Consent of Marriage, Minimum Age for Marriage, 
and Registration of Marriages (1962) and the acti- 
vities of non-governmental women’s organisations 
led to the declaration of the International Women’s 
Year in December ’72 by the UN General Assembly. 

The UN Commission on the Status of Women, as 
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the preparatory body for UN World Conferences 
organised the 1975 Mexico Conference, and recom- 
mended the celebration of the 1976-1985 Decade for 
Women. 

The nonaligned movement has made a deeprooted 
effort through the anti-imperialist, anti-colonial, 
anti-neo-coJonialist, anti-racist, anti-zionist national 
liberation struggles of it’s member countries to 
uphold human dignity, against serious onslaughts on 
it. But prior to the International Women’s Year 
(1975) and the declaration of the Women’s Decade 
to implement the Plan of Action for full integration 
of women in development, women were not a target 
group to be given special attention to enable them to 
reach anywhere near the goals, propounded for 
humanity in general. It was considered that general 
development would bring about a concomitant 
development of women. 

India was an exception. As early as 1971, even 
prior to the UN decision to declare 1975 as the 
women’s year, under the inspiration of Indira 
Gandhi, a Committee on the Status of Women 
in India was established under the Chairmanship of 
Phul Renu Guha. It had been’ considered that with 
granting of equal rights in the Constitution of India 
(1950) and the passing of the Hindu Code Bill, 
women’s problems will automatically be solved. 
But the investigations of the committee brought out 
the fact that much more needs to ‘be done. It 
was as a gesture to the IWY that the Equal Remuner- 
ations Bill (1975) was passed by the Indian 
Parliament. 

The Fifth Conference of Heads of State or Govern- 
ment of Nonaligned Countries, which met at 
Colombo in 1976, for the first time, included a 
specific reference to women in their declarations. It 
is heartening to note’ that since then the women’s 
question has always been part of the Economic 
Declaration, and there too of the Action Programme 
for Economic Cooperation among Nonaligned and 
other Developing Countries. The World Plan of 
Action, debated, amended and then adopted bv the 
official delegates to the Mexico conference (1975), 
and recommended and adopted later by the UN 
General Assembly, called for a clear commitment 
on the part of governments, to take actions necessary 
to implement the plan. The very fact that the Non- 
aligned movement has included the ‘Role of Women 
in Development’ in it’s Action Programme is a clear 
indication of the fact that, conceptually at least, the 
call of Equality, Development and Peace as the three 
major foci of the World Plan of Action, ‘have 
been accepted by the nonaligned. This is what the 
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‘Fifth Summit has to say about it: ; 

The Heads of State of Government of Nonaligned 
countries recommend that the Nonaligned countries 
actively promote the implementation of the decisions 
adopted by the Conference on International Women’s 
Year in Mexico. They reiterate their strong conviction 
that the full development of the developing countries 
requires the maximum participation of women, 
together with men, in all spheres of activity and that 
for this reason necessary conditions and national stra- 
tegies should be established in order that women may 
attain equal rights with men and exercise these as well 
as equal opportunities and responsibilities. 

Who does not know today that women are the 
poorest of the poor, that women headed households 
in developing countries which constitute nearly 
15 per cent to 39 per cent of all households are the 
worst affected. Any strategy of development, there- 
fore, has to make women a target group. 

It is in this connection that the requirements of 
education and training of women become vastly 
important. Even though the Fifth Summit suggested 
the following as general programmes of human 
resource development, they have not only to be 
applied to women, but special efforts have to be 
made to bring more women in this sector of Educa- 
tion and Training. 

“i. Organisation of special programmes of co- 
operation for the training of technical personnel at 
all levels, plants, technical colleges and universities. 

2. Expansion of the system of fellowships for the 
training and specialisation of personnel in various 
fields of development. 

3, Expansion of programmes of exchange, of 
university teachers and researchers and other 
specialists. 

4, Exchanging of information and expertise relat- 
ing to educational systems and cooperate in the 
development of national education policies to serve 
the needs of development including joint education 
strategies containing new elements of particular 
reference to the objectives of developing societies. 

5. Establishment of joint projects in education, 
training of personnel arid the publishing of teaching 
materials. 

6. Collaborate in the establishment and operation 
of national, regional and inter-regional vocational 
training institutions where these do not exist and 
grear trainmg in specific skills to available job 
opportunities at national, regional and inter-regional 
levels”. 

That there is a basic connection between establish- 
ment of a New International Economic Order, 
(NIEO), alleviating conditions of poverty, hunger, 
ignorance, unemployment etc. and integrating 
women in the total process of development, has got 
to be understood and put into practice at all levels. 
The Fourth Summit, (Algiers, September, 1973) in 


Section IIL of the Economic Declaration and in it’s ` 


Assessment of the International Strategy of Develop- 
ment put the following on record for the Assessment 
of the International Strategy of Development: 
Even if the aims set for the second decade 
of development were to be achieved, which is 
doubtful, the capital gross national income of the 
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developing countries would only rise by US $ 85, 
as against US $ 12,00 for the industrialised 
states. 

In view of all this, the outlook for the period 
after 1980 can only be very pessimistic. 

The third world, which includes seventy per cent 
of the world population, subsists on only thirty 
per cent of the world income. 

At the end of this decade, the average annual per 
capita income will be US $3,600 in the advanced 
countries, but only US $ 265 in the- developing 
countries. 

Of the 2.6 billion inhabitants of the underdeve- 
loped world, more than 800 million are illiterate, 
almost one billion suffer from malnutrition or 
hunger, and 900 million have daily earnings of 
less than thirty cents. , 

The assessment further goes on to say: 

It is clear that only a correct concept of, develop- 
ment, which provides for the interaal structural 
changes that are necessary and specific for each 
country, and which ‘include the growth of all key 
sectors, can make it possible to attain the goals 
of progress which we have set ourselves. This 
process is inseparable from another process, of a 
social character, which includes the raising of 
employment to the highest level, income distri- 
bution and the solving of all problems, such as 
health, nutrition, housing and education. It is 
also clear that these objectives can be attained 
only with the deliberate and democratic parti- 
cipation of the popular masses, who are the 


decisive factor in any national efforts to 
achieve a dynamic, effective and independent 
development. - 


All this was later to be incorporated in the United 
Nations Declaration of the Establishment of a New 
International Economic Order (Resolution No. 321 
(S-VI) of UN General Assembly, May 1, 1974) 


Technological progress has also been made in all 
spheres of economic activities in the last three 
decades, thus providing a solid potential for 
improving the well-being of all peoples. However, 
the remaining vestiges of alien and colonial 
domination, foreign occupation, racial discrimi- 
nation, apartheid and neo-colonialism in all its 
forms continue to be among the greatest obsta- 
cles to the full emancipation and progress of 
the developing countries and all the peoples 
involved. The benefits of technological progress 
are not shared equitably by all members of the 
international community. The developing coun- 
tries, Which constitute 70 per cent of the world’s 
population, account for only 30 per cent of the 
world’s income. It has proved impossible to 
achieve an even and balanced development of the 
international community under the existing inter- 
national ecconomic order. 


The five years of extensive research and investi- ` 


gations about women brought out the following 
startling facts at the Mid Decade UN Conference 
on Women at Copenhagen in 1980. 


-While women represent 50 per cent of the World 
population and one-third of the official labour force 


they perform nearly two thirds of all working hours, 
receive only one-tenth of the world income and own 
less than one per cent of world property. 

That there is a close connection between the 
‘wretched of the earth’ and the most ‘wretched’ that 
,is, the women, is abundantly clear. Women suffer 
dual oppression of sex and class within and outside 
the family. The effects are strikingly apparent in 
the above quoted World Profile of Women. 

Fast on the heels of the Colombo Summit follow- 
ed the Ministerial Meeting of the Coordinating 
Bureau of the Nonaligned Countries in New Delhi 
in April ’77. The Prime Minister of India main- 
tained that the challenge before the Nonaligned 
was to wage the battle against want through mean- 
` ingful forms of cooperation and collaboration among 
themselves. 

It was here that a detailed strategy on ‘The Role 
of Women in Development’ and outlined for the 
first time: The Bureau, in this meeting decided that: 

The Nonaligned Research and Information 
System identify institutions/organisations in 
developing countries involved in research on the 
integration of women in development. To this 
end, the system should identify one or more 
institutions to collect basic data and undertake 
specific area studied relating to the impact of 
development projects or programmes on women, 
jegal and administrative measures undertaken by 
different governments for the promotion and 
advancement of women. The Research and 
Information System should also examine the 
feasibility of developing research and training in 
developing countries for the purpose of pro- 
moting women’s role in development. The result 
of these activities, should be reported to the 1978 
Ministerial Conference of Foreign Ministers of 
Nonaligned countries. 

It was also decided to hold a conference on the 
Role of Women in Development. Planners, develop- 
ment administrators, researchers, NGO’s working 
for women, and those responsible for implementing 
the programme were to attend this conference. It was 
to discuss: 

(a) The evolution of national strategies in order 
that women may attain equal rights with men and 
exercise these rights, as well as have access to equal 
opportunities and responsibilities; 

(b) Rural Development — It would be necessary 
to obtain case studies of the impact of rural deve- 
lopment measures on women, particularly land 
reform, introduction of new knowledge, technology, 
credit facilities, welfare and extension services and 
the strength and weakness of implementing agencies; 

(c) National Development Policies — This section 
should look at actual impact studies of legal reform 
education, health and other welfare services and 
projects on women, for industrial and multipurpose 
development; 

(d) Social impact of development projects result- 
ing from international economic arrangements — 
Some recent studies have indicated negative social 
consequences for women of projects supported by 
foreign agencies, namely international aid giving agen- 
cies, multi-national corporations etc. The social con- 
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sequences of such arrangements have received very 
little attention from both planners and researchers in 
the past. A discussion on this, based on some 
fact-finding studies, could make significant contri- 
bution to clarifying issues related to the New IJnter- 
national Economic Order -causes and consequences; 


(e) Impact of Migration—internal and inter- 
national — on women and families. 
Once again the section on ‘Employment and 


Human Resource Development’; “Role of Women in 
Development’ and ‘Research and Information 
System’ were placed together in the broad section of 
Economic Cooperation among Nonaligned and 
other Developing Countries. This underlines the 
basic correctness of the understanding of the non- 
aligned movement that without economic develop- 
ment, the development of women can not be ensured, 
and that itis basic to any attempts at ameliorating 
the conditions of the masses of women in Third 
World countries. 

The progress achieved in the preparations for this 
conference on Women in Development were reviewed 
at the meeting of the Coordinating Bureau in 
Havana in May ’78, and the offer of iraq to hold the 
meeting at Baghdad was accepted. 

The Conference of Ministers for Foreign Affairs 
of Nonaligned countries, held in Belgrade from July 
25-30, 1978 recommended that extensive preparations 
be made for the forthcoming Baghdad conference. 

The conference on the Role of Women in Deve- 
lopment was held in Baghdad from May, 6th to 13th 
1979, and made extensive recommendations on what 
national governments of the Nonaligned coun- 
tries should do-to promote women’s integrated 
development for social and political change; for 
education and vocational training; for health, social, 
cultural and other services; examine impact of deve- 
lopment on women, and increase their participation 
at decision making levels. The gaps between modern 
and rural sectors were to be reduced. Study, research 
and necessary surveys were to. be conducted, and 
awareness was to be aroused. Necessary legislative 
and other measures to eliminate legal inequalities 
were to be taken. The complementary role of 
women’s organisations in promoting the welfare and 
rousing the consciousness of women for necessary 
structural changes was to be recognised. 

Certain decisions were taken, which were to be 
implemented by international agencies, while others 
were to be implemented by Nonaligned and other 
developing countries and also by co-ordinating 
countries for Women and Development within the 
Nonaligned Movement. 

The Sixth Nonaligned Summit conference, held in 
Havana in September 1979, endorsed the report of the 
Baghdad Conference on the ‘Role of Women in 
Development‘ as the necessary guideline for integrat- 
ing women inthe process of development. It was 
also decided that the recommendations of the Bagh- 
dad conference should become the collective input of 
the Nonaligned Movement to the forthcoming UN- 
Decade Copenhagen Conference in 1980. 

When the Copenhagen Conference was held in 
1980, the Nonaligned Movement’s impact was 
to the full, and the recommendations of the Baghdad 
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conference were integrated in the final reeommenda- 
tions of the 1980 UN Conference on Women. 

At closing plenary sessions, the Programme of 
Action for the Second Half of the UN Decade for 
Women was adopted bya roll call of 94 to 4 with 
22 nations abstaining. Political references, to some 
of the values and viewpoints fundamental to the 
Nonaligned movement caused Australia, Canada, 
Israel and the United States to vote “no” on the 
passage of the entire programme. It is thus quite 
obvious that basically the World Plan of Action is 
the plan of the Nonaligned and Socialist Countries 
of the world who see eye to eye on many matters. 
Still despite this set back, even for women of those 
countries, whose governments did not vote for the 
programme, the world conference of the UN Decade 
for women moved women’s issues a giant step for- 
ward on the international level: 

The World Plan of Action is divided into three 

arts; 
: 1. Historical perspective and conceptual frame- 
work; 

2. National targets and strategies for full parti- 
cipation of women in economic and social develop- 
ment; and 

3. A programme of action at the international 
and regional levels. 

A review of the advance made in the first part of 
the decade showed that consiaerable effort has been 
made by the majority of countries to further the 
Decade’s efforts, but the progress achieved is insuffi- 
cient to bring about the desired qualitative or quanti- 
tative improvements in the status of women. The pur- 
pose of the Programme of Action, therefore, is to 
refine and strengthen practical measures for advanc- 
ing the status of women. 

Principles and objectives of the U.N. Decade for 
Women: Equality, Development and Peace were 
still relevant and therefore, constituted the basis of 
action for the later half of the Decade. They were 
elaborated as follows: 

“Equality is here interpreted to mean not only 
legal equality (the elimination of de jure discrimina- 
tion) but also equality of rights, responsibilities and 
opportunities for the participation of women in 
development, both as beneficiaries and as active 
agents. 

Development is here interpreted to mean total 
development, including development in the political, 
economic, social, cultural and other dimensions of 
human life, including the development of economic 
and other material resources and the physical, moral, 
intellectual and cultural growth of the human 
person. Women’s Development should not only be 
viewed as an issue in social development but should 
be seen as an essential component in every dimen- 
sion of development. 

Peace is a prerequisite to development. Moreover, 
peace will not be lasting without development and 
the elimination of inequalities and discrimination at 
all levels. Equality of participation in the develop- 
roent of friendly relations and cooperation among 
States will contribute to the strengthening of peace, 
to the development of women themselves and to 
equality of rights at all levels and in all spheres of life.”’ 
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Even these three principles and objectives of the 
Women’s Decade are the basic principles of the 
Nonaligned movement, and form the core of it’s 
various declarations, from it’s inception in 1961 to 


“the Sumit in 1983. 


The Programme of Action desired governments to 
set up national machineries to promote women’s 
development both in the rural and urban areas. 
Effective institutional links between national 
machinery and planning units and national women’s 
Organisations should be established. Remaining 
descriminatory legislative provisions in the social, 
economic and politival spheres and in penal and 
civil codes were to be examined with the aim of 
repealing all such discriminatory laws. Every effort 
was to be made to. see that women partictpated 
equally in politics, decision making, international 
cooperation and peace. Evidence of sexist or demean- 
ing treatment in education and information spheres 
were to be corrected. The media was to be utilised 
fully to bring about a society of equals. The data 
base for women, to enable informed corrective 
action, was to be improved. New research metho- 
dologies, regarding economic processes — evalua- 
tion, labour, work employment, social productivity 
household, family and the like—were to be examined 
and improved for analysis and conceptualisation of 
women’s economic and social roles within the home 
and outside. National and regional - indicators to 
determine women’s participation in national life and 
development were to be developed. Priority in 
research, was to be given to the, hitherto, ‘invisible’ 
women. The role of non-governmental organisations 
to act as a link between governments and the masses 
and also to act as informed PEgssnre SrOups was to 
be emphasised. 

Employment, Health and Education were designa- 
ted as priority areas, and detailed measures to 
achieve results in these areas were suggested. 

The international and regional agencies were to 
be activised in all these respects and were to act in 
liaison with national agencies to promote the cause 
of women. 

The Nonaligned movement did not rest with the 
recommendations of the Copenhagen Conference. In 
the Havana meeting of bigh level experts the 
task of full integration of women in the development 
process as an integral part of genera! socio-economic 
progress was further concretised. 

Recommendations were made to convene Pre- 
paratory meetings for the 1985 World Conference 
of the U.N. Decade for Women to be convened 


` after the 7th Summit Conference. And this brings 


us to the Declarations of the New Delhi Summit 
and the role of India as Chairperson of NAM. 


The Seventh Summit, New Delhi, March 1983 

I began this article with Indira Gandhi’s 
ennunciation of what the movement of which, she 
was to be the Chairperson for the next three 
years, meant. Then was delineated the specific 
concern of the NAM with the women’s Question, 
from the Colombo Summit (1976) onwards. 
The Economic Declaration of the Seventh Summit 
took up the cause of two of the major objectives 


of the U.N. Decade 
Development as follows: 
Peace and development are interrelated and the 
international community cannot be assured of 
durable peace so long as the economic disparities 
between nations are widening. Stable global 
development and viable international order 
require the halting of the arms race, followed 
by urgent disarmament measures that will release 
sorely needed resources for development. Orderly 
development and progress can take place only 


for Women, Peace and 


in an atmosphere of peace, harmony and co-- 


operation. Political freedom and economic 
progress are inseparable. 

How the . task achieving Equality was to be 
accomplished on a global scale was further empha- 
sised in the following words: 

“The nonaligned countries are committed | to 
promoting a .major restructuring of the world 
economy through the establishment of the ‘New 
International Economic Order. The Heads of 
State or Government regard their efforts in this 
direction as an integral part of the general 
struggle of their peoples for political, economic, 
cultural and social liberation. In this context, 
they stressed that imperialism, colonialism, neo- 
colonialism, expansionism, apartheid, racism, 
Zionism, exploitation, policy of force and all 
- forms or manifestations of foreign occupation, 
domination and hegemony had given rise in the 
past to the evils, the effects of which continue 
to afflict many developing countries and were 
now hindering their present struggle for deve- 
lopment. In fact, these factors constituted 
major obstacles to the economic and social pro- 
gress of these countries and a threat to world 
peace and security. They were convinced that 
their erddication was a pre-requisite for achieving 


development of their economies and effective. 


international economic cooperation. They empha- 
sized that the prevailing international system, 
which ran counter to the basic interests of the 

-~ developing countries, was profoundly unjust and 

incompatible with the accelerated development 
of ‘the nonaligned and other developing coun- 
tries and warned that failure to establish the 

' New Internaional Economic Order based on 

equality and justice would have serious adverse 
economic and political consequences for all. 

NAM had had played and, it was stressed; will 
continue to play an important role in the struggle 
for the political and economic independence of all 
of the developing countries and their peoples. 
Peoples includes women also. 

The Heads of State noted that in the international 
Development strategy for the Third United Nations 
Decade the possibility of an integrated approach 
to global economic problems had emerged. 

“They reaffirmed the goals and objectives defined 
in the Strategy, particularly the-7 per cent target 
for overall growth in GNP and related objec-, 
tives in the trade, ,agricultural and industrial 
sectors, as‘ well as the need for the developed 
countries’ official development assistance to 
reach 0.7 per cent of their GNP”. 
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It would be impossible for any nation of the 
developing world to achieve the 7 per cent target 
of overall growth in GNP, while: in the Second 
Development Decade, it was only 4 per cent, with- 
out the fullest integration of women in development. 

The Summit affirmed that “‘food is a fundamental 
and universal human right and they underscored 
the urgent need for the eradication of hunger 
within the shortest possible time. It was recal 
led that the World Food Conference 1974, had - 
resolved to eradicade hunger and malnutrition 
within a decade. The Third UN Development 
Decade took the line to the end of the century. 
The declining sex-ratios of women, in many deve- 
loping third world countries are a direct result of 
hunger, malnutrition and ill-health and lack of 
basic health facilities. The objective of eradicating 
hunger by AD 2000 was considered to be the com- 
mon responsibility of all mankind and sustained and 
concerted efforts were needed in this respect. 

The Summit also emphasised the importance of 
science: and technology and “‘initiating practical 
measures to ensure cooperation among developing 
countries themselves in the fields of science and 
technology”. The decision to set up a Centre for 
Science and Technology for Development; in India 
was welcomed. India has the third largest scientific 
and technical manpower in the world and has 
probably the most widespread infrastructure in this 
field through the network of CSIR and other institu- 
tional laboratories. This is the result of the vision 
of the great Nehru, one of the founders of NAM. 
The vision has guided the daughter also and India is 
keeping up it’s lead. It should, therefore, be the task 
of this new Centre to explore the possibilities of 
evolving technology suited to the needs of rural and 
urban women and also finding means of training 
them in the use of technology on more and more 
complex scales, by educating and training them. The 
responsibility, of course, will have to be borne by 
the educational system also. 

The multinationals, studies have shown, have 
come to be the greatest exploiters of women, as the 
repositories of the cheapest source of labour They 
are paid even less than men and no facilities are 
provided to them. In thus refering to the MNCs the 
‘Declaration’, by showing urgent need of an early 
conclusion of the work relating to the foundation of 
a Code of Conduct on Transnational Corporations, 
they showed their concern for women also who are 
the worst exploited in this respect. 

With regard to Human Resources Development 
the summit was of the opinion: 

“The development of human resources was of 
special significance to developing countries and 
was a major component of co-operation among 
nonaligned and other developing countries. In 
that context, the alleviation and elimination of 
poverty, the education and advancemen of man 
and the achievement of full employment, parti- 
cularly among young people, by the year 2000 
should be regarded as the priority goals guiding 
the activities of the developing countries in that 
regard.” 

This clause, even though it uses the word ‘man’ 


i 
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should really apply equally to men and women 
because unless both were treated as human resourse 
no proper and balanced development can take place. 


Role of Women in DeveJopment 

Once again, as in earlier declarations, but a little 
more forcefully the. summit emphasised the fullest 
integration of women as an indicator for development 
as follows: 

“The Heads of State or Government reiterated the 
importance of the effective mobilisation and integra- 
tion of women in overall development and empha- 
sized that the full and meaningful participation of 
women in social, political, economic and cultural 
life is an important indication of progress and 
development. They pointed out that the objectives, 
strategies and measures to improve the socio- 
economic condition of woman and her role in 
development should be an integral part of the 
national plans of development of the nonaligned and 
other developing countries and of the efforts for the 
establishment of the New. International Economic 
Order.” 


‘“Nonaligned and other developing countries. 


played an important role in the United Nations 
Conference on Women held in 1980 in Copenhagen. 
It is important that all members should cooperate in 
implementing the Programme of Action adopted by 
the Copenhagen Conference so that obstacles in the 
way of mobilising fully the role of women in the 
development process and their equal participation 
in it are removed. The unanimous recommendation 
of the United Nations Commission on the Status of 
Women asking the United Nations system to have a 
special component for women’s development pro- 
grammes in its existing budgets should receive active 
universal support. The United Nations Convention 
on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination 
against Women should be signed and ratified by all 
countries. The Heads of State or Government urged 
the nonaligned and other developing countries to 
participate effectively in the preparatory work for 
the 1985 World Conference on Women to be held in 
Nairobi, Kenya and closely co-ordinate their activi- 
ties and positions before and during the Conference 
in order to achieve the common objectives”. 

“The Heads of State or Government called for 
international support and assistance for the imple- 
mentation of programmes aimed at enhancing the 
role of women in the development process of the 
developing countries. Full support was extended to 
the valuable activities of the International Institute 
for the Advancement of Women, and its importance 
in this field was emphasised”. 

Yndia was the first country among the nonaligned 
to set up to Committee on the Status of Women, as 
early as 1971. The Indian Parliament passed an 
“Equal Wages’ bill No. 975. Among the nonaligned 

_countries, India was the first country which made 
an attempt to implement the Mexico Plan of Action 
by sponsoring a programme of research on women 
through the Indian Council ‘of Social Science 
Research in 1976. The process of conscientisation 
of the academic community was further accelerated 
by Indian academics and social activists coming 
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together in research and against social evils, like 
dowry, dowry-deaths and rapes. India was the first 
country among the nonaligned to set up an Indian 
Association of Women’s Studies to prepare a data- 
base for informed action. It is the Indian delega- 
tions which are some of the most well informed, well 
briefed and active delegations in regional and inter- 
national meets on women. India, as the Chair- 
person of NAM isin areal situation of leadership 
in respect of the women’s question. 


Looking to the Future 

Equal partnership between women and men in 
the 2lst Century is the only future that one can 
envisage. The end of the UN Decade on Women, 
Conference will be held at Nairobi (Kenya) in July of 
1985. One can really predict that the final conclu- 
sion of the conference will be that much progress 
has been made due to the combined efforts of 
governments and non-government organisations of 
women and others engaged in the uphill task of 
bridging gaps between men and women, created 
over million of exploitative system. ` 

That the 21st Century, just looming ahead a mere 
15 years away, shall be a century of equality bet- 
ween men and women can be ensured, for the vast 
majority of women of the whole world only through 
the untiring efforts of a movement for the liberation 
of the whole. of humanity from the thraldom of 
centuries, as the NAM is. The exploited are not 
the only ones who are enslaved, the exploiters are 
also imprisoned in their own greed a inhumanity. 
The women’s movement should remain under. no 
illusion that by itself it can achieve the goals of the 
decade. Women were the first to be enslaved in 
humanity’s history, and with the freeing of women. 
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from bondage would humanity be born anew into 
an era of liberation. 

Io her closing speech, Smt Indira Gandhi, in 
historic words, echoing her great father’s, defined 
the quintessence of NAM as follows: 

“The Nonaligned Movement is not a mere or 

casual collection of individual States. It is a vital 

historical process. Itis a comingling of many 
historical, spiritual and cultural streams. It is the 
expression of the aspirations of the long-deprived 
and the newly free. It is an assertion of human- 
kind’s will to survive despite oppression, despite 
the growing arms race and ideological divisions. 

My father placed events within a broad con- 

ceptual framework. Our Movement has a frame- 

work, it has developed principles. More impor- 

tant, itis not dogmatic but dynamic. It is a 

major Movement attempting basic changes. By 

asserting the right of self-determination, our 

Movement enfranchised more than half the world 

which was under colonial subjection. We conti- 

nue to fight for the rest. We challenge the 
doctrine and practice of racism. We strive 
to enforce the right to economic equality. 

The sights of our Movement are set not merely 

on short term and limited benefits but on 

broader principles to transform the political 
and economic organisation of the world. Non- 
alignment embodies the courage and strength of 
self-reliance. Alignment denotes dependence. 

That is why something akin to the nonaligned 

outlook is spreading noticeably even among 


people of aligned countries.” 
The declaration of the Seventh Summit on ‘Future 
Directions’ also stated: 
“that cooperation among developing countries 
should be seen as the expression of the political 
will of these countries to achieve economic 
liberation and to promote their self-reliance. This 
implies an active involvement of all segments 
of the population in the nonaligned and other 
developing countries. They understood the need 
to generate a proper awareness and understand- 
ing of the close interrelationship between coope- 
ration, development, disarmament and peace.” 
That the world be saved from going over the 
brink through the accelerated arms/race born out of 
economic crisis facing the devloped countries and 
the overlord’s amazement and consequent blatant 
violation of all norms of decency is the major task 
both of the NAM and the world women’s move- 
ment. 
As Mrs. Gandhi said in her closing address: 


The solution to the two dominating issues of our 
day, disarmament and development, cannot be 
dramatic. 

Patience, wisdom, courage, consistent efforts, 
revolution, all have to blend into a crescendo of 
harmonious symphony to take women, along with 
‘the long deprived and the newly free’ to the goal of 
equal partnership with men in the 21st Century.) 

(This contribution by Dr. Hem Lata Swarup is taken from 


her paper presented on the National Seminar on NAM under 
India’s Chairmanship, at New Delhi on September, 1984), 
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WOMEN’S WORLD. 


Divorce in India—il 


REFORMS AND REMEDIES 
RUMKI BASU 


T: problems relating to divorce 
in our society today are 
both legal and existential. Laws 
haye loopholes which cause 
hardship, specially to women. 

A divorce may be a release 
' from an unhappy marriage for a 
woman, but her problems don’t 
cease with the grant of the 
decree. Post-divorce problems 
relating to housing, upbringing 
of children etc. are often worse, 
specially if she is economically 
dependent on others. Let us 
discuss the legal provisions first. 

The interpretation of ‘reason- 
able cause’ for desertion or 
restitution of conjugal rights as 
made by the judiciary is often 
not satisfactory; the judiciary’s 
attitude to the women’s right of 
equal opportunity .in education 
or employment has been mostly 
ambigous so far. It must not be 
forgotten that most judges if we 
go by the judgements they have 
delivered in divorce cases, have 
held highly conservative views 
on the question of what is 
“reasonable” behaviour/attitude/ 
authority of a husband. In 
fairly recent cases, judges have 
held that a wife wanting to live 
in a separate residence away from 
the joint family of her husband, 
or wanting to live in another 
place to retain her job is unrea- 
sonable. A husband’s right to 
cohabit with his *wife regardless 
of her own wishes has also been 
found ‘reasonable’. 

In spite of the rights provided 
by the Act of 1939 and the 
customary forms, a Muslim wife 
continues in a position of legal 
inferiority and insecurity as long 


This is the second and con- 
cluding part of the article. The 
first part was published in last 
week’s Mainstream (March 2, 
1985). 
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as the husband’s unilateral right 
to divorce continues to be reco- 
gnized. The practice of ‘Talaq’ 
is discriminating on grounds of 
sex alone and thus unconstitu- 
tional. It gives an unqualified 
right to the man without a cor- 
responding right to the woman. 

Other Muslim countries have 
already restricted this right. 
Turkey and Cyprus have com- 
pletely prohibited unilateral 
divorce, while in Tunisia, Algeria, 
Iraq and Iran the husband has to 
apply toa court. In Pakistan, 
the husband cannot pronounce 
‘talaq? without informing the 
Arbitration Council which will 
try to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion first. The Muslim woman’s 
right to obtain a divorce on 
ground of failure to provide 


. maintainance by the husband in 


our country has often been inter- 
preted by judges in two ways, 
leading to considerable ambi- 
guity. One group of judicial 
decisions basing itself on the 
traditional ‘fault’ theory has 
denied the right to a wife to 
divorce where her conduct was 
such as to absolve the husband 
from his duty to provide main- 
tenance. The other group has 
tended to uphold the right, 
irrespective of the wife’s conduct. 
While a Hindu divorcee is entitled 
to maintenance ata rate depen- 
dent on the status of husband at 
the date of application, a Muslim 
divorcee is entitled only to the 
dower fixed at the time of 
marriage. On the payment of 
this sum of meher, the Muslim 
husband is 
responsibility of future payment 
of maintenance. According to 
Muslim law, a father is entitled 
to exclusive custody of the 


. children irrespective of age, upon 


divorce of the mother, which 
often causes considerable psycho- 


released from the’ 


logical stress to divorced mothers. 

A general perusal of. the 
divorce laws among different 
religious communities shows a 
lack of parity of rights regard- 
ing grounds for divorce to both 
partners, a principle which 
should be the basis of divorce 
law reforms in our country. 
This is the first step towards 
guaranteeing equality of status 
for both partners. Secondly, our 
divorce laws are essentially based 
on the ‘fault’ theory, (on all 
grounds except ‘by mutual con- 
sent’) which implied that divorce 
can be obtained only when the 
respondent’s ‘guilt’ or ‘fault’ is 
proved beyond doubt. This has’ 
led to considerable abuse of the 
legal provisions when petitioners 
have often resorted to cooked 
up allegations resulting in a 
veritable mud-slinging match in 
court to prove each other’s ‘fault’ 
in order to obtain divorce. 

It is high time to make 
‘irretrievable breakdown of 
marriage’ a sole (if not; at least 
an additional) ground for 
divorce. Often the real causes for 
seeking divorce are not those spe- 
cified in law but are nevertheless 
serious enough to cause consider- 
able marital disharmony (like, 
incompatibility of temperament 
and personalities) which has in 
fact virtually ‘killed’ the marriage, 
but couples are forced to live 
together or in separation because 
they cannot secure a divorce on 
the above grounds. Thus what 
is required is not to base divorce 
laws exclusively on the ‘theory 
of matrimonial wrong’ but upon 
the ‘breakdown’ theory as 
recommended by the Law Com- 
mission in 1978. However, this 
recommendation has not been 
adopted so far because of fears 
in many quarters that it would 
make divorce too easy to obtain 
with adverse effects on women; 
since very often women refuse 
to divorce husbands (even when 
many marriages have for all 
practical purposes failed) for 
fear of economic-hardship, reduc- 
ed status in society and an 


uncertain future for the chil- . 


dren. To guard against the abuse 
of the ‘break down’ clause as an 
additional ground of divorce, 
proper safeguards will have to 


be taken to protect the innocent 
bt or husband as the case may 

e, 

In order to secure maintenance 
and alimony under the existing 
law a spouse has to initiate a 
separate suit in court. Parti- 
cularly wives have found it 
extremely difficult to get the 
maintainance decree executed 
‘against defaulting husbands. A 
legal expert has suggested that 
we may adopt a more effective 
procedure for payment of support 
and maintenance through the use 
of an Officer of the Court and for 
enforcement of the Court’s dec- 
_ tees by the appropriate prosecut- 
ing attorney. All financial matters 
could be settled before the grant 
of the decree of ‘dissolution. The 
issue of custody of the children 
could also be decided beforehand. 
Division of matrimonial pro- 
perty after divorce has often 
unfairly gone against non-working 
women. All marital property 
should be considered joint and 
division should be based on parity 
and equality. Some writers have 
even suggested that an interim 
maintenance should. be given to 
the wife while her case is being 
fought so that she does not suffer 
hardship and isin a position to 
fight a legal battle which is often 
long drawn out and protracted. ` 

The Code of Civil Procedure, 
the Evidence Act and other legis- 
lation governing procedures and 
costs should be re-examined and 
revised with a view to making all 
jegal procedures more accessible, 
léss expensive and bothersome. 
' All woman divorcees should be 
given employment on priority 
basis by the government to ensure 
their economic independence and 
security. | 

Other specific proposals of 
reform concern other aspects of 
divorce laws, many experts have 
opined that difference in the place 
of work should not be regarded 
as a ground for a case of deser- 
tion or restitution of conjugal 
rights and conversion should not 
be a ground for divorce as it 
offers van easy way of evading 
matrimonial obligations. 

It has been suggested that an 
exhaustive record of customary 
Jaws should be prepared and 
scrutinised by a panel of socio- 
legal experts to determine which 
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forms should be made invalid. 
Copies of this record should be 
easily accessible to the people in 
rural areas and their panchayats. 
An extensive legal aid programme 
covering all rural areas should be 
taken up to render all possible 
legal aid to rural women. 

The proposal to set up family 
courts to try matrimonial cases 
has now finally been accepted by 
the government and the Family 
Courts Bill has been passed by 
both houses of Parliament which 
now awaits the President’s assent 
in order to’become law. So far, 
matters relating to marriage such 
as divorce, custody of children, 
maintainance, disputes over 


family property, have been dealt . 


with, by civil courts. It was a long 
standing proposal that ‘civil courts 
who are overburdened with work 
and follow procedures which lead 
to considerable delay and expense 
in deciding disputes, cause a lot 
of undue hardship to parties in 
divorce suits. Divorce cases 
specially are very time consuming 
since ‘fault’ of either party is 
often hard to prove. Hence, it 
was suggested that family courts 
should be constituted which 
would have the exclusive 


authority to try such cases with ° 


a view to their speedy settlement. 
The judges in these’ courts will 
be constituted from a panel of 
legal experts, social workers and 
psychiatrits. These courts would 
follow their own separate pro- 
cedures (conciliation, marriage 
counselling, where necessary) 
instead ‘of following what has so 
far been called ‘due process of 
law’ followed by all courts. The 
government move to set up 


‘such Courts is to be welcomed. 


However, conciliatory measures 
to solve divorce suits may be 
right upto a point but no effort 
should be made by these courts 
to delay justice to the aggrieved 
party by adjourning proceedings, 
in the name of reconciliation, 
which is always ‘theoretically’ 
possible. In fact, if the ‘break- 
down’ theory is adopted as a 
ground for divorce, it would fit 
in very well with the concept of 
family courts. The duty of the 
courts would then be to investi- 
gate the real causes of marital 
discord and. if they are satisfied 
that the differences between the 


“- 


couples are irreconciliable and the 


marriage has for all practical 
purposes ‘broken down’ a divorce 
decree should be granted, with 
proper compensation to the eco- 
nomically dependent spouse. 

The census statistics have pro- 
ved that the number of divorced 
women are far more in the rural 
areas than in the urban. Many 
reasons have been found to retain 
the legal validity of customary 
laws but the cases of desertion of 
wives in rural areas have assumed 
alarming proportions. What legal 
measures can we take to bring 
relief to them? 

In the ultimate analysis, when 
a marriage breaks both parties 
are affected, but it is obviously 
the- party with lower economic 
status or dependent status who is 
hit more, whose rights need 
greater protection. This is true 
both in rural and urban areas 
where women are often not work- 
ing after their marriage and have 
to fall back on their parental 
families for maintenance and sup- 
port which they may or may not 
get after a divorce. Thus the pro- 
blems of women divorcees are 
often primarily economic and 
this is why the economic indepen- 


dence of women are so vital and '’ 


necessary after marriage. 
Our society and times are in a 
state of transition. From the time 


when marriage was viewed as a 


sacrament to that as of now when 
the idea of marriage as a contract 
has been incorporated in our 
marriage and divorce Jaws norms 
and values of society have been 
changing, and with education 
and employment, of a greater 
number of women, woman’s role 
and status have also been chang- 
ing, though not in the pace in 
which it should. A reflection of 
the demand for equality of status 
among men and women has been 
found in the gradual liberalisation 
of divorce laws, but the obvious 
precondition of such legal parity 
of status does not yet exist. Legal 
parity has no substance without 
parity in economic status, and 
that in precisely why, many 
women would prefer an unhappy 
marriage to a divorce in the social 
milieu that exists in our coun- 
try today. For most women, rural 
or urban, divorce still remaims a 
dirty world! (Concluded) 
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Gandhi, Akalis and Non-violence — II 


AN ANALYSIS IN RETROSPECT 


PARTHA N. MUKHERJI 


Symbol of Sikh Identity 
T#: Akali ancestry goes back to Guru Gobind 
Singh, the last Sikh Guru who used this term, 
which literally means immortal, to refer to those of 
his followers for whom no sacrifice was big enough 
for the protection of the gurudwaras and other 
religious places. The fearless exploits of Guru 
Gobind Singh against his enemies conducted mainly 
from gurudwaras, have become a blend of history, 
mythology and legend. The gurudwaras, therefore, 
were historically characterised by the fusion of the 
religious and the political, each reinforcing the other. 


The gurudwaras emerged as the crucial symbol of - 


Sikh identity and ‘nationality’ in which the sacred 
and the secular lost their distinction. 

The British with the intention of demolishing the 
political power of the Sikhs; naturally struck at the 
repository of that power, the gurudwaras. In doing 
so they, at the same time, trampled on (whether they 
intended it or not) the Sikh religious institutions. In 
wresting power from the Moghuls or in containing 
the Hindus, the British, in fact, by and large did not 
interfere with their religious and social institutions. 
The simultaneity of British domination over Sikh 
political power and control over their religious 
affairs was in fact a consequence of the functional 
` integration of religion and politics within the insti- 
tution of the gurudwara. The Sikh reaction to this 
was in fact, logical. The religious freedoms enjoyed 
by other communities were being denied to them. 
This was a clear case of naked religious discrimi- 
nation. The demand for the restoration of their 
freedom of religious association became the focal 
point for Sikh mobilisatfon. It was not so much 
Punjab territory as the ‘territory’ of the gurudwaras, 
that had to be liberated. The demands, therefore, 
were purely religious, namely, control over guru- 
dwaras by duly elected Sikh representatives, and the 
rightto hold Akhand- path and Kirtans in large 
congregations. Thus, it may be argued that the 
process of differentiation with respect to the religious 
and -political functions had begun, for the two could 
not remain fused if the gurudwaras were to be 
liberated from alien control. 

The British resistance to gurudwaras reforms can 
be explained, among other things, in terms of their 





This contribution is reproduced from the 
well-known quarterly, Man and Development 
(Vol VI No 3). The first part of this article 
appeared in last week’s Mainstream (March 2, 
1985). 
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apprehension that tbe gurudwara configuration, 
which characterised Sikh political militancy prior to 
the annexation of 1849, would resurface once the 
gurudwaras were restored to the Sikhs for purposes 
of religious activities. The reluctance of the British 
to allow the SGPC to hold Akhand Path at Jaiton in 
commomoration of the.Nankana Sahib tragedy and 
the firing and killing restored to by the Administrator 
of Nabha State, is ample evidence of this. 

However, another political factor intervened to 
facilitate this process of differentiation. This was 
the Akali request for nationalist support, and their 
decision to commit themselves to the Congress policy 
of non-violent struggle that was being formulated by 
Gandhi. Gandhi’s support for the non-violent 
struggle of the Akalis for the liberation of the 
gurudwaras was spontaneous. But this support soon 


' demanded a clear distinction between the secular and 


sacred domains of the Akali-SGPC movement. When 
Akalis demanded the restoration of the Maharaja of 
Nabha, who, according to them was forced to 
abdicate because of his support for the gurudwara 
movement, Gandhi demanded an unequivocal stand 
on the part of the Akalis that the two issues were to 
be kept strictly separate and one should not contami- 
nate the other. The gurudwara movement was to 
remain strictly a ‘religious’ movement, whilst the 
Nabha issue was a much wider one and was of wider 
political concern and not merely of the Akalis. This 
position the Akalis and the SGPC willingly accepted. 
The involvement of the nationalist movement in the 
Akali struggle facilitated a clearer definition of the 
sacred and secular dimensions of the Akali move- 
ment. While, on the one hand the gurudwara move- 
ment acquired national prominence, the Nabha issue 
marked the initiation of the Akalis into secular 
politics, which transcended sectional boundaries, 
thus the ‘particular’ was distinguished from the 
‘universal’. 


Another significant aspect of the Akali movement 
was that though the Sikhs were socialised into 
violent militancy, their capacity progressively to 
imbibe the non-violent spirit and their demonstra- 
tion of it toa degree and extent that the whole 
country witnessed was matchless. This process of 
transition provided a laboratory for Gandhi to make 
important formulations on non-violence under the 
concrete conditions of an on-going movement. It 
testifies to the phenomenal leadership capacities of 
the Akalis, that they were able to put into practice 
their non-violent struggle to the satisfaction of the 
strictest task-master, Gandhi, without his direct 


assumption of léadership of thé movement, unlike 
in other parts of the country. 


Paradoxes of Hindu-Sikh Relations 

The gurudwara movement also reveals the para- 
doxes of Hindu-Sikh relations and the role of British 
Imperialism. The British made many Hindu mahants 
their instruments for the control of the gurudwaras. 
They were often corrupt and insensitive to Sikh 
sentiments. They basked under the cover of British 
power and carried on their nefarious activities with 
impunity. Mahant Naraindas had the audacity to 
organise the killing in cold blood of nearly 150 Sikhs 
who chose not to exercise violence and become 
martyrs. On the other hand, Hindus lent unstinted 
support to the cause of the restoration of the guru- 
dwaras. This, the Sikhs appreciated and took to 
heart. Cases, such as Pandit Dina Nath’s, who 
participated in the gurudwara struggle, for whose 
release the Sikhs made no less sacrifices, testify to 
this. As in the case of Hindus and Muslims, so in 
the case of Sikhs and Hindus, the British imperial 
power pursued its Machiavellian policy of divide and 
rule-a game that paid off in causing the partition of 
the country on communal lines to the detriment of 
both the Hindu and Muslim communities. The Sikh- 
Hindu relationship took an opposite turn and the 
result was greater amity and identification between 
them as never before, with Sikhs having unrestricted 
relations with Hindus in every socio-religious sphere 
including access to religious places, marriage, kinship 
etc. Reciprocally, Guru Nanak became yet one 
more subject in Hindu religious and spiritual 
discourses. 

Notwithstanding all this, the contradiction between 
Hindus and Sikhs existed in Punjab. It was not 
conspicuous enough to be apparent to the rest of the 
country. It was also muted by their common anti- 
imperialist urge and their maturing national identity. 
This was further facilitated by the extraordinary 
physical and social mobility of the Sikhs spanning 
the length and breadth of the country. Gandhi drew 
attention to the simmering apprehension among 
Hindus and Mussalmans that the Akali movement 
nursed a latent ambition fora separate Sikh Raj. 
Gandhi made the Akali leaders disown this possibi- 
lity unequivocally, which the Akali leaders did. Even 
so Gandhi’s fathomless farsight made him observe 
that this disowning of such a possibility by the then 
Akali leaders did not preclude the: possibility of a 
later Sikh leadership reviving the issue. He warned 
that this was a possibility which had no empirical 
probability and hence should never be allowed to 
surface. The remedy lay in greater national integra- 
tion through common struggles and the forging ofa 
common national and secular identity. 

Ifin Punjab there emerged a new social force of 
Sikhism which distinguished itself from the imega- 
jitarian Hindu social order,. within Hinduism too 
Punjab gave birthto Arya Samaj which revolted 
against the same inegalitarianism. Partly, the crystal- 
lization of Hindu-Sikh identity as distinct commu- 
nities in Punjab arose out of the above apprehension 
of Sikh political domination over the Hindus 
within the framework of a Sikh Raj. The Punjabi 
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speaking Hindus tetuining Hindi as their mothe?’ 
tongue in the census of 1951 when in fact this was 
not so, and the growing strength of Arya Samaj 
among the Hindus of Punjab, have also to be under- 
stood in this context. More, the dichotomy of the 
Hindus constituting the dominant urban trading and 
mercantile community, and the Sikhs forming the 
predominant rural peasant and farming community, 
has introduced a further element of pervasive tension 


in a relationship of class antagonism. 


If the soil of Punjab demonstrated how effective 
non-violence could be in achieving difficult societal 
goals, it also hasa tradition of violent militancy 
antedating the philosophy of non-violence. The 
Akali movement signally contributed to the estab- 
lishment of non-violence on the soil of Punjab. 
Today there is a parallel existence of both these 
traditions of violence and non-violence in Punjab. 


Non-Institutional Means 

An understanding of the present crisis in Punjab 
has to be'sought within the framework of the histori- 
cal evolution of Sikh identity and aspirations, and 
the evolution of political institutions in India subse- 
quent to independence. To the extent that the 
political institutions permitted Akali participation in 
competitive politics for articulation of its interests 
and political ambitions, to that extent the guru- 
dwaras too became increasingly more confined to 
their religious role. But contradictions started sur- 
facing at the level of the political aspirations of the 
Akalis. On the one hand, the Akali Dal in confor- 
mity to its ancestry, was not prepared to relax its 
communal identity, on the other hand, it sought to 
capture political power through the political insti- 
tutional means at its disposal. The two were incon- 
sistent as the very structure of the Akali Dal 
restricted its electoral base largely to Sikhs. Ina 
state with a demographic imbalance in favour of 
Hindus this was not realisable. Therefore, only a 
state with a electoral base predominantly Sikh could 
resolve the problem. The logic of Punjabi Suba, in 
political terms, is embedded in this situation. Since 
the demand for Punjabi Suba could not be achieved 
through available political institutional means, non- 
institutional means involving direct action were set 
in motion. Once again the movement structure of 
the gurudwara movement days was activated and a 
non-violent mobilisation, which gained massive 
proportions, ultimately led to the division of Punjab 
into the States of Punjab and Haryana. 

The evolution of a political culture in Punjab also 
set in motion the forces and processes of seculari- 
sation. Akali politics did not circumscribe the 
universe of the Sikh population in Punjab, Sikh 
participation in politics was distributed amongst a 
plurality of political parties, including the whole 
spectrum from left to right, in which membership 
was open without prejudice to caste or community 
in all the parties except the Akali Dal. 

Another important dimension of change was with 
regard to the character of the SGPC. Whereas, in 
the past, the SGPC and the Akali Dal were almost 
coterminously identified, over a period of time, the 
SGPC admitted of competition for control from 
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litdongst Sikhs who were members of parties other 
than the Akali Dal. Although this did not erode 
the predominant influence and control of the Akali 
Dal over the SGPC, it introduced an element of 
competition which was largely absent earlier. Also, 
the Akali Dal itself became divided approximately 
between those representing the Sikh peasantry and 
those representing the Sikh trading and commercial 
classes. 

Notwithstanding this apparently irreconcilable 
contradiction between its communal structure and its 
secular political ambitions, the Akalis represent the 
non-violent ethos in Punjab politics. This has been 
their major source of strength. Their movement for 
a Punjabi Suba eventually led to the formation of 
the separate State of Punjab and Haryana, and since 
1973, their movement based on Anandpur Sahib deli- 
berations was also proving formidable for the ruling 
Congress. The more general issues such as Centre- 
State relations have established their identity with 
those of the national opposition. Once again the 
Akalis were trying to relate themselves with issues 
transcending the local. However, this dithering 
between its adherence to a communal identity and 
its political objective, has in no small measure con- 
tributed to the present breakdown of political stan- 
dards in the state. For, it is reasonably clear, that 
within the given political framework of institutions, 
if the Akali Dal retained its communal character the 
probability of its acquiring sustained political power 
was not very high. On the other handif the Akali 
leadership chose to secularise its structure by open- 
ing up its membership, it would mean giving up its 
communal identity and thereby an important aspect 
of its continuity with its ancestry. Equally, the only 
favourable political situation in which this contra- 
diction would become redundant was the concept of 
Sikh Raj of the ‘twenties or Khalistan of contempo- 
rary times. 

This proposition the Akalis, with their socialisa- 
tion in the nationalist movement, could not sincerely 
put across. This ‘anomaly’ was filled in by the 
Bhindranwale phenomenon with its aggressive 
revivalism, its archaic puritanic fervour, its manifest 
antagonism against.Hindus,: its frank espousal of 
terrorist methods of elimination of Hindu-Sikh 
identities, and so on. It once again sought the 
complete fusion of the sacred and secular in the 
religious complex of the gurudwaras and activated 
them as arsenals for guerilla-type militancy. It over- 
shadowed and ‘overwhelmed the Akali movement 
and substituted its non-violence with terrorist 
violence. For those in the ruling party, who sought 
to curb the growing influence of the Akalis by 
nurturing and protecting the Bhindranwale pheno- 
menon, their objective in the short run was achieved, 
but at what political and social cost, only the future 
can tell. 


Primary Nationality 

For the Sikhs their primary ‘nationality’ is centred 
inthe gurudwaras. The British could curb their 
political aspirations for ‘territorial nationality’ by 
establishing and enforcing their control over the 
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‘territory’ of the gurudwaras. It is this ‘territory’ 
as the gurudwaras that the Sikhs sought to liberate 
rst. , 
After independence, with the sanctity of th 
‘territory? of the gurudwaras ensured, the question 
of a territorial nationality of the Sikhs, separate and 
apart from the concept of the Indian nation, has 
never been a matter of serious speculation or consi- 
deration among them or other communities, until 
the army action in the Golden Temple of Amritsar. 
For whatever reasons, however legitimate or rational 
from the point of view of the establishment, the fact 
remains that the ‘occupation’ of the Golden Temple 
by the army constituted for the average Sikh a viola- 
tion of the sanctity of the gurudwaras. I had failed 
to understand as an average Indian, predicament of 
Khushwant Singh and other intellectuals of Sikh 
faith. I can now appreciate his dilemma, vis a-vis 
the army action in the Golden Temple. By not 
having taken appropriate action, at the appropriate 
time, inspite of warning signals writ large by the 
terrorists, the Government allowed the situation to 
escalate to a point when army action became un- 
avoidable and the desecration of the Golden Temple 
inevitable. For the millions of Sikhs who were no 
votaries of terrorism, this failure on the part of the 
state to safeguard the sanctity, of the gurudwaras 
constituted'a lapse so great, that the concept of 
Khalistan, which was a figment of imagination of 
a few prior to the army action, now registered at the 
level of cognition of the average Sikh, however 
improbable its realisation. Once again the gurudwara 
movement was going to be re-enacted, this time 
against it ‘irreligious’ occupation by the Indian army. 
The symbolic parallel to the anti-imperialist struggle 
of 1920-25 came too close. Viewed in this perspec- 
tive, the withdrawal of the Army from the Golden 
Temple before this event could take place, was the 
single most important decision that has been taken 

for the maintenance of national unity. 

The present crisis in Punjab can be looked at 
froma myriad angles, with each perhaps having 
some relevance for its diagnosis and prescription. 
It is not the burden of this paper to analyse the 
micro-political and social processes that led tothe . 
present crisis. I have attempted, in a very limited 
way, to highlight an important dimension (not the 
only one) of the objective reality. The present crisis 
has brought to the fore the question of the resolution 
of the issue of the fusion of the sacred and the 
secular, of the religious and the political, at the 
national level. The Akalis will have to make their 
decision about whether or not to leave their half-way 
house and become fully secular participants in the 
wider political process, thus paving the way for their 
participation in national politics, which the future 
of the country is likely to demand. The gurudwaras, 
temples, mosques, churches, can no longer enjoy diff- 
erential immunities on whatever religious or commu- 
nal grounds. The resolution of the present crisis lies: 
in facilitating the transition from fusion, or differen- 
tiation of the sacred and the secular for the whole 
country. Ifthe Indian polity and society fails to 
bring about this transition, it may itself have to face 
a more traumatic transformation. ©] (Concluded) 
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South-South Cooperation 
(Contd. from page 12) 


objective is to induce trade-diversion from North 
to the South. This could imply sacrifice in terms 
of their domestic revenue and also less protection 
to the domestic industries. Often, weaker partners 
of trade relations are not in a position to bear this 
burden unless their sacrifice is compensated in terms 
of other benefits in the framework of bilateral or 
multilateral economic relationships. 

Thus, schemes of tariff or non-tariff preferences 
will have to be viewed in an integrated framework, 
encompassing various other aspects of economic 
relationships and policies. One could suggest that 
the economic burden of reduction in trade barriers 
by weaker partner could be compensated by the 
stronger partner by the provision of export credits, 
concessional flow of resources, technological assis- 
tance or such related facilities by the latter. 
Success of GSTP as an instrument for trade promo- 
tion within the South would largely depend upon the 
possibilities of working out such coordinated policy 
packages rather than confining the policy changes 
only to the field of trade policies. 


Further, it should be noted thatthe domestic 
policies of investment, industrial licensing, interest 
rates, credit policies, etc. also become relevant in 
the packages of policies which need to be coordina- 
ted across the country. To illustrate the point, one 
could state that tariff and non-tariff concessions on 
imports of a product would not induce trade flows 
in a country if the monetary and investment policies 
in thè exporting country pertaining to that parti- 
cular product are of discouraging nature. It is not 
clear as to whether GSTP and related schemes of 
cooperation have envisaged such integrated approach 
towards policies. Absence of coordination in macro- 
economic policies could create serious disturbances 
and recent experiences in the developed world 
illustrate this point. Developing countries should 
avoid this mistake of the recent past. 

Asan alternative to the approach of tariff and 
non-tariff preferences Raul Prebisch has made an 
innovative suggestion that trade promotion among 
the developing countries could be fostered by the 
approach of export subsidy by the exporting coun- 
tries rather than by tariff preferences by the import- 
ing countries. The basic logic in this suggestion 
is that countries which are -exporters and manufac- 
turers of capital goods are in a better economic 
position, compared to countries importing them. 


In the light of this the relatively stronger coun- 
tries should bear the burden of trade promotion 
rather than leaving it to the weaker importing 
countries. While partly this alternative scheme 
seems to be more ‘rational and equitous it is doubt- 
ful whether the economic burden of trade promo- 
tion could be entirely thrown upon the exporting 
countries, unless their sacrifice is compensated by 
significant trade creation and also trade diversion in 
their favour in regard to the manufactured goods. 

Further, ‘since the exports from many developing 
countries are already based on subsidies of one kind 
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or the other, adding to this burden of subsidy, the 
special subsidies of cooperation could be quite 
unjust. Since many developing countries are both 
exporters and importers of manufactured goods 
there could bea possibility of balancing the sub- 
sidies given to exports with those received in regard 
te imports from other developing countries. The 
quantum of subsidies and the benefit that accrue as 
a result of such policies need to be suitably worked 
out before they are recommended as superior to the 
approach of tariff and non-tariff preferences. Lot of 
more conceptual and empirical work needs to be 
done in this area. 
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Coordination in Service Trade 


XPANSION of trade flows in commodities and 
manufactured products could be planned ona 

medium and long term basis. However, in the 
immediate period of two to five years concerted 
efforts could be initiated in regard to the process of 
coordination in trade in services. The sector of 
banking, insurance, transport and communication, 
consultancy, franchising, information, market, etc 
fallin the perview of service activities. These acti- 
vities are in general, rather, of very low gestation 
lag, labour intensive in nature and highly productive 
for the unit of capital invested in them. The deve- 
loping countries should aim at achieving self-reliance 
in them at a regional or sub-regional levels. 

There is need for proper changes in the policies 
of different countries towards the service sector in 
such a way that coordination of trade among deve- 
loping countries could be achieved in a better way. 
It may be useful for the developing countries to 
constitute expert group panels for examining the 
feasibility of cooperation projects in these activities. 
Information and communication are important 
prerequisites for expansion of other types of coopera- 
tion activities. While communication network is 
being suitably improved at regional and sub-regional 
levels, institutional framework for dissemination of 
information and follow-up actions seems to be still 
inadequate. 


7 
South Bank and Monetary Cooperation 


N recent years, the proposal of South Bank as an 
instrument for promoting cooperation among 
developing countries have received considerable 
attention. It is suggested that the total capital should 
be of $ 38 billion of which $4.8 billion could be 
paid up capital and the rest would be on call. It is 
felt that these capital resources are sufficient to 
enable the Bank to mobilise a multiple in the capital 
market and make a significant contribution to the 
developing countries’ growth diversification and 
mutual cooperation. It is necessary that some coun- 
tries who could afford, should make contributions 
and a beginning is made. 
The developing countries should also work out 
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concrete schemes of monetary and financial coopera- 
tion on regional and global basis. There is significant 
scope for streamlining the problems of bilateral and 
multilateral payments among the developing coun- 
tries. Some of the existing schemes of Clearing 
Unions should be evaluated for their effectiveness in 
inducing trade and investment cooperation. There is 
need for providing export credit, guarantees against 
investment risks, information and technological ser- 
vices so that the complementarities could be con- 
verted into actual opertational programmes of 
cooperation. 
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Economic Nonalignment and Inter-Dependence 


T past experience of economic relationships 
among the countries has thrown up variety of 
models. At one extreme is the model of dependency 
due to variety of relationships linked with techno- 
logy, resource flows, trade etc and on'the other 
extreme is the model of total delinking in which 
relationship between one country and the rest of the 
world are kept to the lowest minimum. There are 
mary countries even in the present world economic 
system which fall in these extreme categories. How- 
ever, there isa more realistic and useful model of 
inter-dependency which could govern the nature of 
economic relationship among the countries for pro- 
viding better welfare to the different countries. 


Nature of inter-dependence implies a structure of 
production, trade, resource flows, technology tran- 
sfer, etc which provide a fair degree of autonomy to 
the course and pattern of development in the diffe- 
rent countries of the world economy. 


Jt is now being argued that Latin American coin- 
‘tries have fallen into the trap of dependency frame- 
work to a much greater extent than what is desirable 
and itis also argued that such a framework of per- 
sisting dependency is not conducive to improvement 
of welfare in the dependent economies since the 
phenomenon of dependency is aimed at serving the 
interests of the economies at the Centre. There is 
lot of demand inthe Latin American world today 
for moving themselves away from perpetuating 
dependency. 


A close scrutiny of the economic relationship bet- 
ween European countries and the African economies 
and those between Japan and the peripheral coun- 
tries such as Korea, Taiwan,-the Philippines, etc 
would reveal that the dependency form of develop- 
ment between North and the South is still perpetuat- 
ing. 

Economic cooperation among developing coun- 
tries could be based upon two broad principles: (1) 
eeonomic nonalignment; and (2) interdependency. 
The former conception is analogous to the concepts 
envisaged in the Nonaligned movement which began 
in 1961, The original conception of Nonaligned 
movement was based upon the argument that the 
developing countries should remain equidistant from 
the military and political power blocs. In the early 
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stages of the Nonalignhed movement the major con- 
cern of the newly independent developing countries 
was regarding the fear of domination and subversion 
of freedom by the military superpower blocs. It was 
an ingenious move by the originators of the Non- 
aligned movement’— Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru of India, President Tito of Yugoslavia, Pre- 
sident of Sukarno of Indonesia and President Abdul 
Nasser of Egypt — to have designed a new philo- 
sophy for international relationships. 


The fear of domination and subversion of freedom 
has, in recent years, grown much beyond the politi- 
cal and military framework. The economic super- 
powers have shown tendency to perpetuate a situa- 
tion of domination in their economic relationship 
with the other less powerful countries in the world 
economy. At the same time, the inner urge of the 
developing countries to have their freedom in chos- 
ing their course of economic development and the 
strategies is also becoming more and more explicit. 
In this context, the philosophy of economic non- 
alignment which implies a framework of economic 
relationship of equidistance from different economic 
superpowers becomes relevant. 

The other principle that could governs the nature 
of relationships is that of interdependency. Inter- 
dependency isa corollary of complementaries. As 
stated earlier, the situation of competition can be 
converted into that of complementarities provided 
comprehensive schemes of coordination in produc- 
tion, trade and economic policies are worked out. 

Any departure from the principles of economic 
nonalignment and interdependency is likely to thwart 
the willingness of the developing countries to be 
ready for cooperation. This kind of situation is 
probably present in the case of many regional cooper- 
ation groupings. 

The smaller countries of a region have an appre- 
hension that a big country — big both in terms of 
size and economic strength — could dominate over 
the other countries and as such the benefits of 
cooperation could become unevenly distributed. It 
is extremely important to devise ways and means of 
totally dispelling such apprehensions. One way of 
doing this could be by indentifying and also high- 
lighting the avenues in which the smaller partners of 
cooperation are able to offer to the bigger partners. 
India, for example, should take the initiative for 
making offers to the other countries in purchasing 
their goods, services, technological knowhow, etc, 
with a view to ensuring more equitable sharing of 
benefits of trade. 


There are many instances inthe past when India 
has been able to purchase goods and services from 
the other smaller developing countries. For example, 
India has adopted the technology of growing rice 
from the Philippines, that of cotton from Egypt. It 
could acquire the knowhow of deep sea-fishing from 
Thailand. In short, it is necessary to ensure that 
centre-periphery type of structural relationships do 
not emerge in the developing world since such 
structures could be counter-productive in the long 
run. The schemes for sharing of benefits accruing 
from cooperation should be worked out in sufficient 
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details so that the policy makers as also the comtnon (AMM in Annina 


mass in the developing world could be able to appre- 
ciate the advantages of cooperation. 
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Need for South-South Commission E 


AS discussed earlier, the launching of effective 

South-South Cooperation requires detailed 
analysis of complementarities at regional and sub- 
regional levels, working out policy packages and 
devising ways and means of sharing of the benefits 
and costs of cooperation so that the partners in 
cooperation feel the urge for cooperation. In order’ 
to fulfil these various tasks it is necessary that a 
technocratic group on the lines of Pearson and 
Brandt Commissions goes into these issues and 
works out a.manual of action programme for econo- 
mic cooperation in the medium and the long-term. 
-A Commission, which might be called South-South 
Cooperation Commission should be constituted 
under the joint auspices of thé Group of 77 and the 
NAM with the membership drawn from the dis- 
tinguished academicians, policy-makers etc, from the 
Third World. N i 


In this context, it is useful to recall the following 
resolution of the Seventh Summit ofthe NAM: ` 


The Heads of State or Government took note with appre- 
ciation of the proposal made at the Seventh Summit to 
establish a panel of eminent persons from nonaligned 
countries renowned for their knowledge in economic, 
scientific, social and cultural fields to. be set up to under- 
take a study on the promotion of the development of non- 
aligned countries through the strengthening of cooperation 
among themselves. They decided that the Research and 
Information System of the Nonaligned Movement should 
submit a detailed report on this proposal, including practi- 
cal measures of implementation to the forthcoming 
Ministerial Meeting of the Co-ordinating Bureau of the 
Nonaligned Countries which will in turn submit its recom- 
mendations on this proposal to the subsequent Conference 
of Foreign Ministers of the Nonaligned Movement for 
decision and action. (Chapter XXXVI of Economic 
Declaration of YII Summit) 


~ 


‘Such a Commission should have its, Secretariat for 
conducting analytical studies and reports and the 
institution of the Research and Information System 
for the Nonaligned and Other Developing Countries, 
could provide this Secretariat. It should also have 
effective association of the trade and industry circles 
so that the follow-up of the schemes of cooperation 
could be ensured right from the beginning. It may 
be useful if the Commission submits its report within 
the period of one and a half year and it is then 
‘followed by concerted action at the national and 
international levels. C 


(The views expressed in this article are the personal views of 


the author.) 
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MOSCOW LETTER 


Chernenko and Collective 


DEV MURARKA 


Ween on Sunday, February 24, the Soviet Tele- 

vision showed the film of the Soviet leader 
Konstantin Chernenko voting for elections to the 
Soviet of the Russian Federation, it came as a 
. Surprise and a shock — surprise, because after 
Chernenko failed to deliver the election address on 
Friday, February 22 and his speech had to be read 
out, it was assumed by most people that he was too 
ill to vote: shock, because his condition really 
appeared very poorly and it was difficult to imagine 
that he could be in charge of day-to-day running of 
the country. 

However, in the language of political gesture, the 
fact that he was shown on Television even in the 
physical condition he was, said a lot, and a lot of 
different things. 

In the first place, the Television appearance was in 
the nature of a series of repudiations: it repudiated 
the wildest of all rumours according to which 
Chernenko had suffered a stroke and was unable to 
move or speak.: It repudiated the notion that 
Chernenko was about to be dismissed from his 
position by one of his younger colleagues. It repu- 
diated the idea, officially projected earlier on, that 
he was taking some kind of rest after a light illness. 

In the second place, the decision to show him in 
his frail condition was a series of confirmations, 
some of them subtle and significant: it was a con- 
firmation that though variable, his health is steadily 
deteriorating. He was pretty weak, obviously unable 
to move much without support and had lost much 
weight. The last fact can be deduced even by those 
who did not watch him on Television. The photo- 
graph in Pravda ‘next morning, on February 25, 
showed that his shirt-collar'was too loose round his 
neck. He spoke only one word during his Television 
appearance, Khorosho which -means “Good”. But 
his voice was hoarse and it was obvious that it 
required an effort even to pronounce this, not an 
unusual condition for patients in an advanced stage 
of asthama. 

It confirmed, too, that though he remains the 
supreme leader of the country, and ail policy 
decisions are taken in his name and with his consent, 
he was in no condition to carry on the everyday 
routine of governing the country. Therefore, barring 
a miraculous restoration of his health which his 
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74 years of age seems to preclude, it is obvious to 
all concerned that Chernenko does not have much 
time ahead of him as the top leader. It could have 
been a psychological preparation of the Soviet people 
for a change of leadership. But this signal should be 
taken in its proper context and meaning. 

It is quite likely that many observers will jump to 
the conclusion that his Television projection is the 
consequence and continuation of a power struggle 
for succession. Indeed, for some time names of his 
successors have been bandied about in the foreign 
media as a kind of football. Grishin, Gorbachev 
and Romanov are among the favourite candidates of 
the media. As ifto underline that there was no 
basis for such speculation, on Thursday, February 
28, Chernenko was given a seven-minute exposure 
on the Television during the news programme. The 
occasion was handing over his card as a successful 
candidate in the television. This seems to have been 
a special gesture to counteract the poor impression 
of his physical condition of February 24. He was 
shown standing and making a few remarks in accep- 


. tance of the document. Then he was shown sitting 


with the visitors, which included the Politburo 
member Viktor Grishin in his capacity as First 
Secretary of Moscow City Communist Party, making 
a small gift to him. Chernenko again said a few 
words. He still looked frail, but in much better 
shape, once again suggesting that his health may be 
variable from day to day. 

Perhaps the most significant of all signals given by 
Chernenko’s Television projection is that regardless 
of his personal health, there are no problems with 
the political health of the leadership. A kind of 
collective leadership is in charge under which the 
system is functioning without hiccups and even 
undergoing some degree of change and renewal. 
Otherwise, Chernenko in his weak condition would 
not have been shown at all. 

Moreover, the fact that Chernenko was projected 
in this manner without even a hint of undue pro- 
minence for anyoneelse to which they were not 
entitled in terms of protocol subtly underlined, at 
least for the Soviet public, that the succession issue 
is already settled, whosoever may be the successor. 
Interestingly enough, the popular view is that 
Gorbachev would be the successor. However, we 
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fiéed to remember that Gorbachev was also a pre- 
ference after Andropov in February 1984, when 
Chernenko smoothly took over the leadership to the 
surprise of many. So, could it be that the popular 
view is once again mistaken and the successor when 
the time comes, would be someone else? 

Since most of us really understand so little of the 
inner workings of the Soviet political machine, 
hesitation in answering such a question is natural. 
But were we to delineate some of political develop- 
ments since the death of Yuri Andropov in February 
1984, we might be in a position atleast to make a 
fair guess. 

We should recall, for instance, that when Cher- 
nenko came to power, there were widespread mis- 
givings that he would scuttle the policies of Andro- 
pov and bring about a kind of Brezhnev Restoration. 
That such an interpretation was based on a pro- 
found standing of the process whereby Chernenko be- 
came the leader, does not concern us at the moment. 
The relevant fact is that such a restoration has not 
taken place and to all visible purposes Chernenko 

-has tontinued the implementation of the Andropov 
Line. 

Yet this is not the whole story. The fact also 
remains that though we may overlook it now, a 
feeble kind of restoration did take place, or was at 
least attempted, in the early months of the Cher- 
nenko dispensation. We should recall that among 
other things, conditions in the arts—in theatre, in 
journals and in publishing—became difficult in the 
summer and early autumn of 1984 and the consensus 
was that an ideological tightening-up under Cher- 
nenko was taking place. At the same time, it was 
noted with some dismay that the formerly discre- 
dited Minister for Internal Affairs Nikolai Scholo- 
kov was given some kind of post in the military 
ranks and all talk of prosecuting him ceased. 

However, in the late autumn and early winter of 
1984, these trends, if not reversed, became quite 
weak. Censorship in the arts became liberal and 
more remarkable of all, Scholokov was stripped of 
the rank of the Army General and even his legal 
prosecution was on the cards before he committed 
suicide. Such facts suggest that some policy modi- 
fications took place which were not connected with 
the personal problems of Chernenko and the evo- 
lution of collective leadership. 

This has to be viewed in the context of 
Chernenko’s health. The current bout of illness, it 
should be recalled, was preceded by another bout in 
the late summer of 1984 when Chernenko disappear- 
ed from public view for several months. Significant- 
ly, it was in the post-illness period of Chernenko 
that the seeming process of a kind of Brezhnevite 
Restoration was reversed. 

This indicated two things. One, that Chernenko’s 
authority over affairs slackened after the first few 
months in power. Two, that under him, collective 
leadership had taken charge of running the affairs. 
This is not to suggest that it was any kind of politi- 
cal move against Chernenko. It was simply the logic 
of the situation. An incapacitated leader, even 
partially incapacitated, had to delegate responsi- 
bility to his junior colleagues. Besides, the Politburo 
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had become accustomed during the prolonged period 
of Brezhnev’s incapacities and during much of the 
Andropov interregnum, to carry on the work of 
administration and policy formulation. And as the 
incapacity of Chernenko increased, so did the power 
of the collective leadership to decide on matters, 
with as much consulation with Chernenko as possible. 

The real question is who are the more powerful, 
or rather more effective elements in this collective 
leadership today? In theory, of course all Politburo 
members are equally powerful but in practice their 
power is in proportion to their functional position, 
particularly in the Secretariat. Moreover, in reality, 
though not in terms of protocol, some of those who 
are not in the Politburo or not full members, can be 
more powerful than a member of the Politburo. 

Looked at in this manner, a very interesting 
nucleus of personalities emerges who probably are 
the most powerful figures in the present set-up. At 
the top of this list must be the name of Mikhail 
Gorbachev, who is not only a senior member of the 
Politburo but also a Secretary to the Central Com- 
mittee, who handles a very wide and important 
range of responsibilities, who has the authority to 
sign orders on behalf of Chernenko and who is 
generally and correctly perceived as virtually Number 
Two man in the leadership. His responsibilities, for 
instance, include cadre work, ideology and agricul- 
ture. He has also been given more exposure at home 
and abroad than any other member of the Politburo 
in a position similar to his own. 

The second name on the list would have to be 
that of Vitaly Vorotnikov, currently the Premier of 
the Russian Federation. His importance lies in his 
responsibility for controlling and modernising the 
vast administrative machinery and organs of the 
most crucial and important of the components of 
the Soviet Union. He may not have direct access 
to the administrative and organisational machine of 
the Central Committee but it is very evident that he 
is a man marked for higher things, perhaps the 
Prime Ministership of the Soviet Union, when a 
replacement for Tikhonov has to be found. 

The third important and crucial person is not a 
member of the Politburo but a Secretary to the 
Central Committee, Yegor Ligachev who is in 
change of appointment and supervision of cadres. 
Like Vorotnikov, he is an Andropov appointee and 
thus in a position to influence decisively the nature 
and political colour of the powerful middle rank of 
the party organs who ultimately compose the 
Central Committee. Naturally, there is not much 
visible evidénce of his style of work, but whatever 
one hears suggests that he works closely with 
Gorbachev. This is particularly significant and 
important considering that a Party Congress is due 
in November-December this year, which would elect 
a new Central Committee, which in turn will 
influence the composition and policies of the 
Politburo. 

The last, but not the least important name would 
have to be that of Victor Chebrikov, Chairman of 
the State Committee for Security (KGB) and a 
Candidate-member of the Politburo, also an 
Andropov appointee. His influence may be indirect 


. but since he controls the intelligence organs, it is 
not inconsiderable. 

The name of Grigory Romanov, former Lenin- 
grad First Secretary, now a Secretary of the Central 
Committee in charge of Defence matters and Pro- 
duction is more problematic. He is undoubtedly 
powerful as anyone connected closely with the 
armed forces is found to be. But he has tended to 
appear in a position rather away from the centre of 
things, much more relating to his portfolio of 
duties. Rightly or wrongly this has created the 
impression that he is either not interested or not 
willing to challenge the emerging leadership of 
Gorbachev and his colleagues and satisfied with his 
present role which he can deepen and make more 
authoritative, as happened with the late Dmitry 
Ustinov, with time and prolonged association with 
the armed forces. 

The older leaders, such as Viktor Grishin and 
‘Andrei Gromyko, we can really discount as possible 
successors to Chernenko. Though their names are 
often tossed about in this context — the more so in 
the belief that the present leadership as a whole 
would still prefer an older figure as the supreme 
leader — it has to be said that this has become now 
unlikely. The experience of the rapid deterioration 
in the health of Andropov and now Chernenko after 
assuming authority, seems to have caused a wide- 
spread feeling that another such succession would 
be highly undesirable. This perception is now 
shared by the public and the higher-echelons of the 
Communist Party alike. And if one really thinks in 
terms of a younger leader, for a variety of reasons, 
no name appears more credible than that of 
Garbachev. In fact, if one analyses the functional 


Romesh Bhandari 
| (Contd. from page 10) 


the absence of strong objections. Above ail, this 

tradition would avoid the danger of what has been 

` termed “historic amnesia’. Mme de Stael once said: 
“Far from’ rallying to itself feeble and timid 
souls, this party needs more than any other the 
courage that braves all kinds of distrust and 
danger. It must impress by the boldness of its 
character those whom it heartens by the wisdom 
of its opinions. It must be itself and not some 
absurd mixture or an irrelevant alternative to 
opposed extremes. It must, in short, demons- 
trate to all that reason is not a shade of meaning 
between extremes, but the primary colour”. 

This is really a plea on behalf of a true non- 
alignment. Certainly one is not speaking of equi- 
distance here but of a realistic and positive balance. 
In the broader historical framework, the reference 
to a new order struggling to be born, in the late 
‘Prime Minister’s statement at the United Nations 
General Assembly in 1983, summarises the tasks 
before the Nonaligned Movement: 

. “This is our last chance of appealing to the old 
` and the’ entrenched not to infect the new with 

its diseases: neo-colonialism, monopoly, econo- 

mic oppression, class divisions and big power poli- 
tics as also the idea that power is invincible, and 
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and age-wise composition of the present leadership 
at the Politburo level, there seems to be no other 


choice, unless Romanov is a surprise preference for 


some reason not known now. 

Moreover, this very emergence of a collective 
leadership and within it, of a powerful, relatively 
young set determined to carry on the work and 
introduce changes for the better, ensures that there 
is no question of retiring Chernenko. As long as he. 
has breath, he will continue as the top leader. This 
fits in with the past tradition in which disabled or 
sick leaders have not been cast aside for reasons of 
health. Itis also highly convenient and desirable 
for all concerned. The older colleagues of 
Chernenko may be somewhat apprehensive that a 
younger leader will hasten their retirement in order 
to put his own stamp on the Party and State. The 
younger ones may feel that Chernenko provides an 
umbrella under which they can gain more experience 
as well as authority. So they too do not want to be 
seen in an unseemly hurry to bring about a change 
of leadership. 

There are also practical considerations. All 
political attention is now focussed on the prepara- 
tions for the Twenty-seventh Party Congress. Yet 
another succession in the midst of it would create 
fresh uncertainties and ambiguties. Therefore there 
appears to be a consensus to let things continue as 
they are, without forcing the pace of political 
change. In other words, there is no power struggle 
going on the Soviet Union, no maneouvres to 
remove Chernenko from the seat of power. What- 
ever happens next will unfold as a natural and 
smooth process, without disturbing the calmness of 
the political order.) (Moscow, March 1, 1985) 


can feed on itself, with militarization as the ulti- 
mate tool. 

“For us, the Nonaligned and for all who are 
deeply concerned with the future of humanity, 
the question is whether we help the birth of this 
new creation or throttle it before it can draw 
breath. The matter is not simple because history 
has proved time again that ideas and movements 
can be obstructed for some time but not stopped. 
How long can a few pockets of affluence continue 
to exert influence on the large populations, the 
natural resources and the cultural strength of 
others? How long can allies and supporters, who 
may not have a base in their own countries, and 
who are not in tune with the changing times, be 
perpetuated? You cannot kill an idea by killing 
its adherents. The new-born will not die, the 
birth can be delayed but the cost will be much 
higher and the affluent will have to pay. When 
peaceful change is thwarted, violent upheaval 
occurs. Previously, the end of a civilisation 
brought destruction and trauma in its trail. If 


, Wwe keep to past trends, we too shall be engulfed 


by circumstances. But today we have the oppor- 
tunity — which may well be the first in human 
history — for humankind to bridge the transition 
from the old to the new in a conscious way, to 
build a new era, to move together to a new 
future”. O 
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HARYANA © 


Towards a More Prosperous Future 





Bhajan Lal 
Chief Minister, Haryana 


Haryana through its many-faceted development has emerged asa trend-setter in the last few years. We have marched 
forward meeting the challenges of poverty, illiteracy and unemployment. Our achievements in various sectors such as Agriculture, 
Industry, Communications, Science and Technology have been stupendous. Our sharp focus on the poorer_and more deprived | 
sections of society has helped them join the mainstream of national resurgence. A strong and efficient administration has ensured 


peace and progress. The progress will continue, 


be ahas achieved 70 lakh tonnes in foodgrain produc- 
ee against 26 lakh tonnes in 1966. 


iøati otential has risen to 37 lakh hectares as com- 
ne 2:93 lakh hectares in 1966. 


iian bastis have been illuminated and 43,460 
Pajan homes have received one point connections at 
a rates, Streets in 4,100 villages have also been 


illuminated. 

industrial units have zoomed to 50,500 as 
*Small T BOE 18,240 rural units employ 50,447 
T of which 50 per cent belong to weaker sections. 


i ial Sexports have risen from- Rs. 4.5 crore in 
gees Rs. a i a result of rapid industrialization. 


i 
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*Haryana has been consecutively bagging family welfare 
awards on account of its excellent overall performance 
during 1982-83 and 1983-84. 


*Over 3,200 villages out of a total of 4,690 problem ones 
have been provided with safe drinking water. We propose 
to cover all the scarcity villages by 1987. 


*All villages are connected by metalled roads. The length of 
metalled roads has risen to 20,000 kms. from 5,100 kms. in 
1966, representing a four-fold increase. 


*Ten crore trees were planted last year to bring more area 
under forest cover and we propose to plant an even number 
during this year. 

We shall modernise and yet preserve our rich cultural heri- 
tage. Let us resolve to work as a united people and safeguard 
the national unity and integrity under the bold and dynamic 
leadership of our Prime Minister, Shri Rajiv Gandhi so that we 
march towards a more prosperous tomorrow. 
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With Best Compliments 
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C. S. Bains 


Managing Director 


Manufacturing 
Technologies India Ltd. 


B-103, Phase VIII 
SAS Nagar—160 051 
Punjab (india) 
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In the past, attempts have been made to analyse the crisis 
through piecemeal approaches. . The book, Punjab Crisis: Context and 
Trend is a major effort to treat the problem in a more comprehensive 
manner. 
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Indian Express 


This is probably the first ever comprehensive study and analysis : 
of the Punjab Crisis in its various dimensions—social, polltical, econo- 
mic and religious. 
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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


T™ general debate on the Budget in Parliament 

has turned out to bea national debate on the 
direction of the economic policy of Rajiv Gandhi's 
Government. 

For quite some time, many of the pronouncements 
by officials in high places — along with some at the 
ministerial level — g^“ „tated the impression that a 
change in the coum “s economic strategy could 
possibly be in the : ‘dig. This is an impression 
which has not been confined to the Government’s 
critics and opponents: its friends and supporters 
have had very little to dispel the impression. 

The Finance Minister in his reply to the Budget 
debate has been at pains to refute the charge ofa 
shift in the economic policy while the Prime Minis- 
ter has not been lacking in assuring that his Govern- 
ment would not permit the Plan to be whittled 
down nor the public sector to be dismantled. While 
such assurances have been noted at least as formal 
commitments on the part of the Government, there 
is no gainsaying that the overwhelming feeling 
persists that those who have always lobbied for Free 
Enterprise have been more than activein recent 
months. Not merely liberalisation of controls — 
some of which may with good reason need be scrap- 
ped and bottlenecks removed — but the clamour 
for a major departure from the tested policy of 
planned development as initiated under Nehru and 
carried forward under Indira Gandhi could be dis- 
cerned without difficulty. The encomium received 
by the Budget from the entire spectrum of market- 
economy advocates — from Nani Palkhiwala to 
Wall Street Journal — has been missed by no intelli- 
gent observer of the Indian scene. 

It would perhaps be uncharitable to ascribe the 
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Cross-roads Before Rajiv 


new tenor in the Budget as part of the advance 
preparation for Rajiv Gandhi’s proposed American 


‘safari in June. L.K. Jha’s recent come-hither appeal 


to US private capital to invest in India can of course 
be taken as his hardy annual, while his picturesque 
exposition of India’s bureaucratic culture—‘“‘it never 
gave a red light, never a green light, but stayed 
forever amber” —- may fetch plaudits but little of 
the resources that can strengthen the economy of 
this country. 

The talk of the town for the last few months has 
been to downgrade planning, dismiss the Industrial 
Policy Resolutions as outmoded and the public 
sector as a cesspool of wastage and mismanage- 
ment. One could hear these in many circles extend- 
ing from the Central Secretariat to the Yojana 
Bhavan. 

What really is the state of affairs? The hard facts 
available show that the Government, when settling 
down to the serious business of preparing the 
Budget, found to its consternation that the resource 
position was precarious and whatever there was in 
hand would barely come to one-third ‘of the 
target for the first year of the Seventh Plan. 
There were talks of slashing down the Plan but 
such a major operation was put off and instead 
came the fiscal measures of the Budget by which the 
Government’s financial experts claimed they could 
persuade the professional classes to pay taxes, and 
more important, the business community to play the 
game, 

This touching faith in the giants of the private 
sector to bale the economy out of the crisis is hardly 
a sign of wisdom if one were to go hy the experience 
of the vicissitudes of the Indian economy in the last 
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three decades. There has never been an occasion 
when the captains of High Finance in our country 
have come forward to help the economy in times of 
distress. Like parasites, living on the easy credit 
from public financial institutions, they have for 
decades attacked the public sector while cornering 
all the ancillary industries flowing out of the public- 
sector heavy industry. Itis not surprising that they 
should be trying to blackmail the Government faced, 
as it is, with economic difficulties. 

What is surprising however is that the Government 
..has_not taken, the public into confidence about the 
state of the economy. No speech of any of the Gov- 
ernment leaders has this time exhorted the nation to 
tighten its belt. Rather its entire propaganda ap- 
proach has so far been to offer incentives to big 
business and trifles and lollipops to the underprivi- 
leged. As for those who are below the poverty line, 
there is nothing but inflation to offer. It is true that 
the Government has not scrapped the palliative 
measures of the anti-poverty programmes initiated 
during Indira Gandhi’s time but their real value is 
going to decline with the inflation. The thesis be- 
hind the Budget seems to be that by placating Big 
Business, the vast resources of black money can be 
tapped. This flies in the face of the reality since the 
world of Big Money is itself the biggest generator of 
black money, and the vise of parallel economy can 
never be weakened, much le3s destroyed, unless ana 
until the Government is prepared to discipline the 
private sector by both fiscal and legislative measures. 

Never before has the public sector been so much 
under fire from official quarters as it is today. No 
doubt there are units in it which are wasteful, but 
instead of trying to eliminate wastage and bureaucra- 
tisation, should the public sector itself be under- 
mined? Nehru did not goin for the public sector 
because of any ideological kink but the hard reali- 
ties of a developing economy building its industrial 
base, forced him to go in for the public sector. With 
all the liberalisation undertaken in the first two 


years of Indira Gandhi’s return to power in 1980, 
she too in her last months got the entire structure 
of public sector examined. The report of that 
exercise needs to betaken up by the present 
Government. 

By pampering the affluent, the Rajiv Government 
can hardly get the expected response from them. 
Private enterprise understands hard bargaining and 
is not stirred by generous gestures. Little is heard 
nowadays of the Economic Advisory Council set 
up by Indira Gandhi. Instead, other pundits seem 
to have taken over. Itis not that these economic 
policy-makers are blind or deaf. Obsessed’ as they. 
are with their wishful thinking about the private 
sector they do not seem to detect the venality behind 
most of its record. The only alternative within this 
framework is provided by large-scale borrowing and 
this time it has to be commercial borrowing, thanks 
to Reagan’s allergy to multilateral credit. The 
public however is kept in a state of ignorance about 
the dangerous clutches of the Debt Trap. It is not 
difficult to rip the veil of this ignorance. A current 
seminar in the Capital on Comparative Develop- 
ment, has heard from distinguished participants 
from Mexico and Brazil about the havoc that comes 
in the wake of hitching the economy to international 
borrowing. 

Millions all over the country are watching the 
Rajiv Government but are yet to make up their 
mind about it. The simple question before them 
is: Will this Government stand firm against the 
bullying and blandishments of the powerful lobby 
of the rich; or, will it stand by the underprivileged 
whose vote in the last analysis has brought it to 
power? To manage a mixed economy is a formidable 
job and Rajiv Gandhi faces this crucial test today. 

Politics in this country does not permit the luxury 
of being Forever Amber amidst the profligacy of 
the big losses of the private sector — fo put the pun 
back on L.K. Jha’s quip. 


March 27 N.C. 
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New Delhi Kept in the Dark 


OUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


SouTs Block could ` possibly 
cite a number of instances 
to illustrate the United States’ 


contemptuous disregard for 
India’s sensitivities, but the 
latest episode involved the 


‘““defection” of the Soviet diplo- 
mat Ivor Geujo would perhaps 


stand out as the most extraordi- . 


nary example of how Washington 
chooses to také India and Indian 
public opinion for granted in 
some of the most important 
political matters. 

The US State Department 
spokesman has virtually added 
insult to injury by claiming that 
the Soviet diplomat left India of 
his own volition, unaided by -the 
American Embassy and asked for 
. asylum from the US only after 
leaving India. 

The Foreign Office query from 
the US Embassy also brought the 
- game cryptic one-line reply. It 
may further be noted that this 
too could be secured only after 
New Delhi was informed by the 
Soviet side about the missing 

diplomat being in US charge. 
Viewed against the sequence of 
events from the time of Guejo’s 
disappearance on the morning of 
March 17 was known, the State 
‘Department spokesman’s remark 
confirms the Indian suspicion that 
the US Embassy and its person- 
‘nel in New Delhi have gone out 
of their way to administer a cal- 
culated slight to the country to 
which they are accredited. 

To claim that Guejo sought 
political asylum of Washington 

only after leaving India is obvi- 
ously a ploy to extricate the US 
Embassy in New Delhi from the 
charge of wilful collusion with 
Guejo in arranging the defection 
that it will deceive no one, least 

` of all India’s Foreign Office and 
Members of Parliament. 

‘The entire episode has focussed 

-on some vital issues of propriety 
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and raises important questions 
impinging on  Indo-American 
bilateral relations. New Delhi 
has been fully justified in asking 
Washington to throw more light 
on the whole affair, and the 
Parliament has been appropriately 
exercised over circumstances of 
the diplomat’s defection. The 
first response to the serious 
Indian concern by the State 
Department’s spokesmen shows 
that the US could not care less 
what New Delhi thinks or feels, 
now that it has been able success- 
fully, to pull off a diplomatic 
coup and cause embarrassment to 
both the Soviet Union and India. 
For the Soviet Union, it is cir- 
tainly a loss of face notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the defector, a 
Third Secretary in the Informa- 
tion Department of the Soviet 


Embassy in New Delhi, was rela-. 


tively a junior official in the 
Embassy’s hierarchy and hence 
presumably not. very important. 
For New Delhi, it is not only an 
embarrassment that it was kept 
in the dark about the defection 
till disclosure became unavoid- 


` able but also because Washington 


has made use of the friendly 
territory of India to settle scores 
with its Cold War rival. As far 
as the Indo-US bilateral ties are 
concerned, itis feared. that the 
last word has not been said on 
the Guejo affairs and what it 
means to the development of 
these ties in the future. 

To appreciate the depth of con- 
cern in India over the Guejo 
affair, it would be necessary to 
assess it against the extraordinary 
trouble which the Capital’s secu- 
rity agencies took to trace out his 
whereabouts after his disappear- 
ence was known and also the 
massive manhunt launched to 
locate the killers of the other 
Soviet diplomat, Khitzichenko on 
March 21. New Delhi will have 


taken due note of the fact that 
neither in the official statement 
issued by the US Embassy in 
New Delhi in respect of Guejo’s © 
defection nor by the State Depart- 
ment spokesman has one word 
of acknowledgement said of the 
earnest role of the security and 
investigative agencies. New Delhi 
could, with justification, ask for 
compensation from Washington 
for the time, money and man- 
power-energy spent in trying to 
trace out Guejo for several days 
while the Embassy personnel were 
perhaps having a quiet laugh at 
their expense. 

Neither the Embassy nor the 
State Department’s statements 
have clarified in full the circums- 
tances of the defection. Indeed, 
there are still gaping holes which 
need to be filled. Let us see the 
sequence of events as they oc- 
cured and the explanations now 
emanating. The US Embassy re- 
mained silent till the Foreign 
Office conveyed to it the Soviet 
Ambassador’s suspicions that 
Guejo could be within the US 


Embassy premises. The respones 
of the US Charge d’affaire was 


that Guejo had sought and was 
granted political asylum at a 
point outside India. Which was 
this point, how did Guejo reach 
it, and through whose. instrument- 
ality did he seek political asylum? 
These questions remain unans- 
wered, but even more strangely, 
the State Department spokesman 
has added a further element of 
mystery by suggesting that Guejo 
left India on his Own and made 
the request for asylum only after 


‘reaching some other country. 


Guejo went as usual for his 
morning constitutional at Lodhi 
Garden, dressed in only a pair of 
shorts and a sweat-shirt. Police 
investigations have confirmed 
that there was no trace of him 
minutes after he had parked his 
car and entered the garden. There 
is no evidence to suggest that he 
carried an alternate set of clothes. 
The Soviet Embassy has said that 
his diplomatic passport is still in 
its possession. The inference is 
obvious therefore that some con- 
tact from the US Embassy, which 
must have cultivated Guejo for 
some time, not only provided 
him with a fake passport, a new 
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set of clothes, and facilities for 
travel out of New Delhi. It is 
irrelevant how Guejo left India 
and reached the US: once he had 
managed to abandon himself in 
the hands of those authorised to 
act on behalf of Washington, it 
was on the cards that his defec- 
tion would be arranged with 
thorough professionalism which, 
as a Member remarked in the 
Lok Sabha, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (CIA) is capable 
of mobilising for such occa- 
sions. 

The very eifcumstances of 
Guejo’s disappearance suggest 
that this is the only possible 
inference that can be drawn. The 
US must, therefore, be held to be 
guilty of the grossest violation of 
international norms and propriety 
and is accountable for its conduct 
to the host country. But even 
more disturbing is the fact that 
instead of informing the Foreign 
Office on its own and urging it to 
call off the police investigation, 
the US maintained a studied 
silence on the subject. If the 
Soviet Ambassador had not tip- 
ped off the Foreign Office, the 
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State Department would either 
have made a bland announcement 
of Guejo’s defection from 
Washington or remained content 
to feign ignorance of the entire 
episode. 

Equally embarrassing for New 
Delhi has been the murder of 
Khitzichenko, not because it is in 
any way related to Guejo’s dis- 
appearance, but because it has 
exposed the shortcomings of the 
security arrangements for diplo- 
mats in India’s Capital. No 
amount of tight security can ever 
prevent wanton murders such as 
that of Khitzichenko just as 
nothing can prevent a diplomat 
from defecting if he wants to. 
But what is important is that dip- 
lomats belonging to countries 
with which India has the friend- 
liest of relations should be chosen 
as targets for terrorist attacks. 
The claim by the Ukranian 
terrorist group for the diplomat’s 
murder is not being taken seri- 
ously by investigating agencies 
in New Delhi. For the time 
being, the suspicion rests over 
some terrorist groups comman- 
ded either by anti-Soviet 
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Iranian refugees or Afghan re- 
fugees. 

If this is true and eventually 
it turns out that the murder was 
indeed perpetuated by one of 
these groups, then New Delhi 
must think once again of the 
terms under which foreign re- 
fugees are freely given asylum in 
India. Clearly, indulgence in 
murder is a misuse of the asylum, 
add the trust with which India 
treats these refugees. 

The Guejo affair and the Kbit- 
zichenko murder would in all 
probability figure in the forth- 
coming high-level discussions 
when Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi visits Moscow and 
Washington. Those occasions 
ought to be used to convey 
India’s serious concern that its 
territory is being used for the 
kind of games which the Cold 
War revivalists like to play. For 
the time being, South Bloc would 
do well to caution all the embas- 
sies in the Capital that a dim 
view would be taken of attempts 
to engineer and collude in defec- 
tions, regardless of the country 
involved. (March 20 
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Time for Akalis to Talk 
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KALI leaders again and again assert that the 

Anandpur Sahib resolution does not demand 
Khalistan. Itis not necessary for them to do so 
because no one has alleged that it puts forward such 
a demand. What is alleged is that this resolution 
contains seeds of secessionism (besides being other- 
wise objectionable also). The Akali leaders refute 
this too. They would like us to believe that the 
resolution demands nothing more than a real federal 
structure for India. And at least one prominent 
Opposition leader, Inder Kumar Gujral, has been 
` more or less supporting this contention of the Akali 
leaders for more than two years. His latest pro- 
nouncement in this respect perhaps is contained in 


Mainstream, Republic Day Number 1985, Here is- 


what he writes. i l 

“The main difficulty centres round the Anandpur Sahib 

resolution. Much has been said and written about it. It 

will be useful to discuss only its official version. Sant 

Longowal had given me, in October 1982, its authenticated 

‘ version under his own signature. To treat it as secessionist 

is a serious folly. Its main thrust has to be interpreted in 
terms of modifications in Centre-State relations. Although 
the resolution has asked for addition of more territories 
from the adjoining States, the Akalis’ discussions had 
confined their demands to retention of Abohar and Fazilka 
and transfer of Chandigarh. Similarly, they had expressed 
satisfaction with setting up the Sarkaria Commission. In 
very unambiguous language, the Akali leadership and 
many others had repeated their dissociation with any 
concept of Khalistan.” (Emphasis in the original.) 

The main purpose of this article is to examine 
whether or not the Anandpur Sahib resolution has 
any seeds of secessionism. Since Gujral had not 
‘discussed the matter but had only made an asser- 
tion, I requested him to send me a copy of the 
authenticated version with him. He was good 
enough to promptly accede to my request and I 
received a photostat copy last week. Clearly and 
obviously, itis not the resolution adopted at the 
All India Akali Conference held at Ludhiana on 
October 28 and 29, 1978. (According to the Dal, the 
Ludhiana resolution was adopted “in the light of 
the Anandpur Sahib resolution’’.) 

The official version with Gujral would thus appear 
to be the one adopted by the Working Committee 
of the Akali Dal on October 17, 1973. Increasingly, 
there are other “authentic”? versions of the 1973 
resolution, though not signed by Longowal. 

One appeared in the Tribune of April 13, 1981. It 
was stated in the introduction that the English trans- 
lation was by Amar Singh Ambalvi who was a 
member of the 12-member sub-committee which had 
been constituted by the Working -Committee to 
formulate comprehensive policies and programmes. 
The introduction also stated that there were sharp 
differences at many. of the meetings of the sub-com- 
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mittee but the final report was adopted unanimously 
(Version Tr-1). 

The Tribune of November 13, 1982, carried the 
“full text of the English version of the political goal 
resolution adopted by the Working Gommittee of 
the Dal on October 16-17, 1983, at Anandpur 
Sahib” (Version Tr-2). 

We shall refer to the version with Gujral as the 
“official” version. 

There is also the version contained in the White 
Paper issued by the Government of India in July 
1984. It will be helpful to compare the relevant 
clauses in the different versions. 

1. The very first sentence of the ‘official’ version 
reads as follows: “The Shiromani Akali Dal is the 
supreme body of the Sikh Panth and as such is fully 
authorised to represent and lead them.”’ 

The first sentence of the Tr-1 version reads: ‘“The 
Akali Dal is the only body which represents and is 
duly authorised to represent the collective will of 
the Sikh “Panth”. 

Tr-2 version does not have the whole of the first 
section of the resolution, being confined to the 
section headed “‘political’’. 

The White Paper version’s (Hindi) first sentence 
is on the same lines but speak of Sikh ‘‘Rashtar’? — 
perhaps a case of wrong translation. 

2. The second para in the section entitled “Aims” 
in the ‘official’ version reads as follows: ‘‘Maintain- 
ing the realisation of Panth’s independent entity 
and creation of such an environment where Sikh 
sentiment can find its full expression...”’ 

Corresponding para in the Tr-1 version reads: 
“Maintaining the feeling of a separate independent 
entity of the Sikh Panth and creation of an environ- 
ment in which the ‘national expression’ of the Sikhs 
can be full and satisfactory...” 

Tr-2 version omitted this whole section. The White 
Paper version is on the lines of Tr-1 and speaks of 
fulfilment of “national aspirations” of Sikhs. 

3. The section headed “Political” in the ‘official’ 
version has the following as the first para: “The 
Panthic political aim is definitely based in the direc- 
tives of the Tenth Guru, which is engraved on the 
pages of Sikh history and is in the mind of Khalsa 
Panth. Its aim is, Khalsa ji ka Bol Bala” (emphasis 
added). 

The corresponding para in the Tr-1 version reads 
as follows: “The political aims of the Panth are 
definitely ingrained in the orders of the Tenth Guru 
in the pages of Sikh history and in the perspective 
of the Khalsa Panth the purpose of which is the pre- 
eminence of the Khalsa. To give this ‘birthright’ of the 
Khalsa a practical shape, creation of the necessary 
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énvironment and achievement of a political constitu- 
tion are the basic ideological planks of Akali Dal.” 

This para in the Tr-2 version reads: “The political 
goal of the Panth, without doubt, is enshrined in 
the commandments of the Tenth Lord in the pages of 
Sikh history and in the very heart of the Khalsa 
Panth, the ultimate objective of which is the pre- 
eminence of the Khalsa. The fundamental policy of 
the Shiromani.Akali Dal is to seek the realisation of 
this birthright of the Khalsa through the-creation of 
a congenial environment and political set-up. 

The White Paper version is exactly on same lines. 

4. The (b) part of the section headed “‘political’’ 
in the ‘official’ version reads as follows: “In this 
new Punjab and other States, the Central interven- 
tion should be restricted to Defence, Foreign Affairs, 
Post and Telegraphs, Currency and Railways. The 
rest of the departments should be under the direct 
control of Punjab.” 

The corresponding para inthe Tr-1 version is as 
below: “In ‘New Punjab’ the authority of the Centre 
should be confined only to the defence of the country, 
foreign relations, communications, railways and 
currency. All the residuary subjects (departments) 
should be under the jurisdiction of ‘New Punjab’, 
which should have the right to frame its own Con- 
stitution for these subjects. In the Central subjects 
New Punjab should contribute its share of necessary 
finances in ratio of its members in the Lok Sabha.” 

Tr-2 version in this’ respect is as follows: In this 
New Punjab and in other States, the Centre’s inter- 
ference should be restricted to defence, foreign 
relations, currency and general communications. All 
other departments should be in the jurisdiction of 
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Punjab and other States, which would be fully 
entitled to frame their own laws on these subjects for 
administration. For the above departments of the 
Centre, Punjab and other States contribute in pro- 
portion to their representation in Parliament.” 

The White Paper version is same as Tr-2 version. 

5. In the same Political section of the ‘official’ 
version, the following too occurs: “‘Shiromani Akali 
Dal will also try that the Indian Constitution 
becomes federal in the real sense and all States are 
equally represented at the Centre.”’ 

The corresponding para in Tr-1 version is on the 
same lines except that it also speaks of equal 
“authority” of all the States at the Centre. 

Tr-2 version and the White Paper version in this 
respect are similar to the official version. They 
speak of only “equal representation”. 

The above exercise makes clear the following: 

(7) The official version like the other versions is 
based on the thesis that Sikhs are not only an 
independent, separate religious community (which 
they undoubtedly are) but are also an independent 
and separate political community, which they are 
not — an extremely dangerous thesis. 

(2) Other versions contain formulations which 
make it explicit that the resolution is based on the 
theory that “Sikhs are a separate nation’. These have 
been omitted from the ‘official’ version. 

(3) Political aim in every version including the 
‘official’ one is defined as Khalsa ji ka Bol Bala, This 
is nothing but a demand for a theocratic Punjab. 

No version poses the question as to how this will 
be achieved because it cannot be achieved on the 

(Contd. on page 34) 
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MOSCOW LETTER 


Making of Gorbachev. 


DEV MURARKA 


T28 Soviet Union has undergone a period of 
political and economic difficulties and uncertainty 
during the last five-six years. 

One of the reasons for the truly troubled scenario 
‘has beena succession of ailing leaders who could 
work only for two or three hours a day, if they 
could work at all. Inevitably, something akin to a 
longing for a young, vigorous leader became a 
widespread desire at all levels of society. This pro- 
vided the political impetus to the search for a young 
leader and the attention focussed on Mikhail Gor- 
bachev. The relief and enthusiasm with which his 
appointment as the leader of the country was greeted 
can be guessed at from a characteristic episode. On 
the evening of March 16, some Russian family 
friends gathered fora birthday celebration. How- 
ever, when it came to toasts — the practice which 
is the backbone of Russian socialising — the first 
and most ofthe toasts were drunk to Gorbachev. 
The birthday was almost forgotten. The episode 
tells more about the signifiance and expectations 
aroused by the event than any amount of polittcal 
analysing can do. A political analysis, however, is 
necessary. 

November 1978 — March 1985. Seven years is a 
short span of time for a relatively unknown official 
from the provinces -—— who does not even has a 
regular .biographic entry in the third and latest 
edition of the multi-volume great Soviet Encyclo- 
paedia — to reach Moscow and emerge as the 
supreme leader of a super-power. Yet, precisely this 
has been the achievement of Mikhail Sergeevich 
Gorbachev, who become the General Secretary of 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union on March 11, 
1985. Most likely, he would also become the 


President of the Presidum of the Supreme Soviet at . 


its next sessionin afew months. However, until 
1978, when he became the Secretary for Agriculture 


to the Central Committee in Moscow, 42 years out . 


of the 47 years of Gorbachev’s life had been spent 
in the Stavropol region, where he was born on 
March 2, 1931 to a peasant family inthe village of 
Privolye. His only experience of Moscow had been 
as a Law student from 1950 to 1955, where he gave 
an inkling of his taste for politics by being actively’ 
involved in the Communist Youth League (Komso- 
‘mol) activity. But he showed an unusual bent of 


This contribution is from the well known 
Indian correspondent based in Moscow. His pre- 
vious article, “Chernenko and Collective” 
(Mainstream, March 9, 1985) may be read as 
background to this contribution. 
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mind not only by returning to the provinces after 
tasting the metropolis, but by also taking a degree 
in agriculture after becoming a responsible official in 
Stavropol party apparatus. 

Such a meteoric rise cannot bé explained only in 
terms of patronage of the mighty, although Gor- 
bachev had that; it cannot be explained only in 
terms of luck, though Gorbachev has received some 
very lucky breaks, and it cannot be explained only 
in terms of ability though he obviously possessed of 
a calm, confident intelligence which his public 
behaviour reflects. In the context of political power, 
far from an easy career for anyone, it surely testifies 
to a sound instinct for grasping at the substance of 
real sources of power and an uncanny ability for 
finding worthwhile allies. 

For instance, if one examines the rise of 
Gorbachev in terms of patronage, the list stretches 
from Leonid Brezhnev to Dmitry Ustinov, the late 
Defence Minister of the Soviet Union. It is mis- 
takenly assumed by the ignorant that only Mikhail 
Suslov, and Fedor Kulakov, once upon a time 
Secretary for Agriculture, were responsible for his 
rise. It is true that since Suslov and Kulakov hailed 
from Stavropol, they came to know Gorbachev well 
and took an interest in him. But the most important 
break for Gorbachev was provided during a visit to 
the Stavrapol region by Brezhnev in 1970, when he 
was impressed by some of the innovative measures 
in agriculture being implemented there under the 
leadership of Gorbachev as the First Secretary of the 
region. In 1971, he was made a full member of the 
Central Committee at the 24th Party Congress, 
Gorbachev was made a secretary for agriculture 
when Kulakov suddenly died in 1978. 

No one at the time probably foresaw that he 
would'‘emerge so soon as a contender for leadership. 
Even in the perception of Brezhnev, who was groom- 


‘ing and promoting Konstnatin Chernenko for the 


job, Gorbachev was probably a raw young man 
without any base or influence in Moscow. He was 
recommended for the job because of his proven 
ability in political administration with a flair for 
dealing with agriculture — always a tough, thankless 
problem for the leadership. Gorbachev’s style of 
work at the Central Committee and his personal 
qualities and outlook soon brought him close not 
only to Susloy but also to Yuri Andropov, at that 
time the head of the State Committee for Security 
(KGB) who had begun emerging as a serious con- 
tender to take the place of fading Brezhnev, and 
with whom he had established good personal ties 
in earlier years when the KGB chief spent his 
annual holidays in Kislevodsk, a health resort in 


g 
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the Stavropol region. Moreover, Gorbachev impres- 
sed and befriended yet another powerful figure in 
the Soviet set up. Dmitry Ustinov — a friendship 
which proved even more invaluable during the 
complex conditions of the interregnum and transi- 
tion of Andropov and Chernenko. However, lest we 
misconstrue the true significance of these patronages, 
we should note that patronage of Brezhnev did not 
bring immediate succession to Chernenko, and the 
patronage of Andropov did not bring instant 
succession to Gorbachev. ; 

As for luck, yes, Gorbachev has had some. ~ His 
initial luck was that he worked in the Stavropol 
region and so was noticed by some of the top 
leaders who were impressed by his qualities. 

The second lucky break for him was the un- 
expected death of Kulakov. This brought him 
sooner to Moscow than might have happened other- 
wise. Strangely enough, and inadvertently, Kulakov’s 
death was brought about by Brezhnev’s conduct. On 


July 3, and 4 1978, a Central Committee Plenum was- 


held in Moscow which dealt with agricultural prob- 
lems. The Soviet agricultural performance had been 
extremely bad preceeding the plenum, and Brezhnev 
in his speech during the session, made a scapegoat of 
Kulakov. This so shocked and shook Kulakov that on 
July 17, he died of a heart attack. The Politburo now 
needed a replacement for him in an hurry, and since 
he was known to Brezhnev, Susloy and Andropov, 
he was assigned to the task. 

The third lucky circumstance for Gorbachev was 


that he arrived in Moscow to serve his political - 


apprenticeship at a time when the old generation of 
leaders was fading or dying out, one of by one, and 
a sense of drift and uncertainty prevailed. In this 
atmosphere, his freshness and brightness shone like a 
beam of light. 

The last element of Gorbachev’s luck was that 
since both Andropov and Chernenko were ailing and 
incapacitated for most of ‘their leadership tenure, 
Gorbachev could fill the vacuum and build his 
power base making himself indispensable. 

However, all this could not have brought Gorba- 
chev to power but for his instinct for perceiving 
that under the calm surface of the Soviet public life 
a desire for change was bubbling and seething that 
it was essential in the long run to be a party to this 
desire and those encouraging it, than to be with 
those opposing it. It was this sense of the future 
which informed his alliances with the powerful in 
the political arena and ultimately justified his 
judgement and brought him triumph. 

As for his actual ascension to power, the circum- 
stances are neither so simple as suggested by the 
ease and speed with which it happened, nor so 
complicated as suggested by imaginary tales of 
power struggles preceding it. 

Gorbachev’s succession was announced within 24 
hours of Chernenko’s death and within five hours 
of the official announcement of his death on 
March 11. The short time-span has a medical angle 
to it. The medical bulletin issued after Chernenko’s 
death correctly stated that his heart stopped beating 
at 19.20 PM on March 10. But what the bulletin 
did not disclose was that a comatose Chernenko was 
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removed to the hospital on March: 8, two days before 
the clinical death. In any case, Chernenko was 
sinking fast throughout February. Thus prepara- 
tions were already complete to swiftly assemble the 
Central Committee and carry out all the tasks 
associated with the transfer of power at the top. As 
Chernenko has been in power only a short time, and 
was without much popular appeal, everything was 
done correctly but on a lower key. . The sentimental 
Soviet public was also drained of emotions after a 
succession of grand state funerals during last three 
years, Sulov and Brezhnev in 1982, Andropov and 
Ustinov in 1984, and Chernenko in 1985. 

As for the unanimous selection of Gorbachev as 
the leader by the Central Committee Plenum on 
March 11, it was the fruit of very hard work overa 
long period, not only by Gorbachev, but his allies 
like Viktor Chebrikov, Chairman of the State Com- 
mittee for Security (KGB); Yegor Ligachev, Secre- 
tary to the Central Committee for cadres and party 
organisation; and Vitaly Vorotnikov, Premier of the 
Russian Federation. But above all by the late 
Ustinov. 

To comprehend the process fully, we have to cast 
a backward glance at what happened in November- 
December 1983. Andropov’s health was fast failing 
and everyone wanted to avoid a bitter succession 
struggle which had taken place following the death 
of Brezhnev. The older and conservative elements 
in the heirarchy were-disgruntled and alarmed about 
the force of the reforms drive which Andropov had 
started, and they were prepared to resist Gorbachev 
taking over. As yet Gorbachev did not have suffi- 
cient political muscle to overcome this opposition. 

- At this juncture Ustinov, as a highly respected 
political figure acceptable to the young and old 
generation alike, came forward with a compromise 
solution. He realised that Chernenko’s ascendency 
would be short-lived. If during this period it could 
be ensured that Gorbachev could retain sufficient 
power and there could be tacit agreement on his 
succession after Chernenko, then Chernenko could 
be made the leader. It is most likely that Andropov 
not only shared these sentiments but contributed to 
them. The ideas was accepted by Chernenko and 
his supporters. ; 

It is not that they did not realise the implications 
of this solution. But they also had little choice. It 
was the last chance for Chernenko to achieve his 
ambition of becoming the party leader. There was 
no other conservative figure with comparable claims 
to leadership. And perhaps even the conservatives 
were not sure that in a power struggle they would 
be able to get their own way. They may have also 
calculated that if Chernenko acted with vigour and 
survived long enough, they could reverse some of 
the innovations promoted by Andropov, and rebuild 
a wider base of support for conservative policies. 
Therefore, the compromise appealed to them. 

It is less certain that the opponents of the Andro- - 
pov line fully appreciated the consequences of one 
of the conditions of this arrangement. It was that 
Chernenko could not demote or remove the appoin- 
tees of Andropov without reason. From Gorbachev’s 
point of view this was the ‘crucial component of the 


whole. compromise since most of the Andropov 
appointees — most importantly Chebrikov, Ligachev 
and Vorotnikov and a host of others in the lower 


echelons of the party heirarchy — were his sup- 


porters. As a young person, he could affort to wait 
a couple of years or even more. In the event he had 
to wait for only thirteen months. 

From the .perspective of Gorbachev the arrange- 
ment worked even better than expected because 
Chernenko never really took full command. Within 
weeks of assuming power Chernenko’s health began 
to decline, the day-to-day work of policy-making 
devolved upon the collective membership of the 
politburo where the younger members were more 
‘active, more energetic, with greater physical and 
.mental stamina and were increasingly prevailing over 
the older ones. Aside from keeping to the terms 
of the political bargain which brought him to power, 
Chernenko was not in a position to provide man- 
power to enforce his own policies. Therefore, 
partly by his own wish and partly by default he 


carried on the Andropov line, though with lower, 


intensity and visibility. He proved to be an excellent 
umbrella for Gorbachev. ` | 

In politics, however, agreements are not immut- 
able when it comes to possessing power. If personal 
and power equations change, agreements can be 
changed, can -become null and void. Gorbachev, 
therefore, could not take it for granted that he was 
bound to succeed Chernenko. He also could not 
predict the period of Chernenko’s survival. For this 


= reason, he had to guard his position and could do ~ 


- so in ‘several ways. For one thing he made sure, in 
so far as it as institutionally possible in the Soviet 
polity, to safeguard his position as Number Two in 
the heirarchy. Periodically he demonstratively 
appeared in this postion and even otherwise made 
sure tbat the public understood it as such. Since by 
rules no such position exists, such demonstrations 
always had an element of ambiguity about them. 
But one of the most unambiguous demonstrations 
of this came on March 7, when by tradition all the 
Moscow-based members of the Politburo attended a 
meeting to mark the International Women’s Day, 
which falls on March 8., Chernenko was absent but 
Gorbachev sat next to Prime Minister Nilkolai 
Tikhonov. Earlier, on the o¢casion of voting for the 
republican Soviets, the foreign press was taken to 
the polling booth where Gorbachev was voting, not 
where Chernenko was voting. Gorbachev appeared 
with all his family and even bantered with the press. 
It was a signal that he was in command. In the 
Soviet media, however, the dutiful coverage was given 
only to Chernenko and Tikhonov, according to 
protocol. 

Throughout the Chernenko tenure, however, 
Ligachev had continued ‘his clean-up of the rank and 
file of the Communist Party in which the old, the 
infirm and the corrupt were retired or demoted. The 
work had begun under Andropov in a blaze of 
publicity. It continued in a quieter manner after 
him. It is not. an inconsiderable achievement for 


Ligachev that he managed even to clean up the 


Central Committee apparatus. 
All this directly or indirectly benefitted Gorba- 
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chev. With Chernenko gone, the work will now 
continue with greater intensity since Gorbachev 
would want to have a Central Committee elected at 
next Party Congress even more according to his 
choice than before, which in turn would have a 
bearing on the composition of the Politburo. Above 
all, Gorbachev needs young efficient intelligent 
party workers and officials in the cities and country- 
side to carry out the reforms which would be made 
under his drive. 

However, the person who really held the fort for 
Gorbachev was Ustinov. Partly it may have been 
because the succession agreement had been fashioned 
by him and so was his responsibility. There was, 
however, something very extraordinary and special 
in the bond which held the ageing patrician, with a 
high profile, prestige and authority in the country, 
and the youthful Gorbachev, with a growing popu- 
larity and ambition to reform the system, together. 
Just as earlier Andropov not only encouraged but 
relied upon Gorbachev to do his work for him and 
carry on his ideas after him. Ustinov appeared to 
place his hopes in him. More than anybody else 
among the elderly leaders Ustinov understood that 
the basic task of the future Soviet leader would be 
to mobilise youth for the difficult task of economic 
and social regeneration, and it could not be done 
without a young leader. Ustinov, in his own time, 
had also been a young talent. If Gorbachev made it 


to the Central Committee at the age of 36, so did 


Ustinov when he became a Commisar at the same 
age under Stalin. It is a curious coineidence that 
two elderly leaters, Andropov and Ustinov, (one 
with the background of controlling intelligence net- 
work for a long time, and the other with a life time 
of association with the military formed a partner- 
ship—because it was not just a simple case of pat- 
ronage—-with the young Gorbachev and found in 
him a kindred reform-oriented soul. It was Gorba- 


. Chev’s good luck, indeed. 


Ustinov acted with an eye to Gorbachev’s future. 
As such his most significant contribution was the 
removal of Marshal Nikolai Ogarkov as Chief of the 
General Staff in the summer of 1984. Ogarkov was 
a hawk whose ambitions and plans for the military 
required funding and manpower on an increasing 
scale at a time of strain for the Soviet economy. As 
such his outlook helped the hardline element in the 
heirachy. More important, his hawkish posture 
had increased Soviet difficulties in a number of 
ways. Ograkov, for instance, was one of the initi- 
ators of the deployment of SS-20 missile to Europe. 
Ogarkov also backed military intervention in Af- 
ghanistan with a grossly mistaken estimate about the 
military’s capability to bring the situation under 
control there. He was also held responsible for 
mismanaging the affair which resulted in the shoot- 
ing down of a South Korean airliner on an intelli- 
gence mission for USA in the Far East. Most im- 
portant of all, Ograkov was opposed to any plans 
for demobilisation whereas the Soviet leaders have 
been moving towards the position that cut-back in 
the size of the army has become necessary to meet 
labour demands. 

Thus the removal of Ograkov also became the 
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first step in the march back towards the arms con- 
trol and missiles negotiations with the United States. 
Gromyko’s meeting with Reagan and Shultz follow- 
ed in September, before the re-election of Reagan. 
The final American signal came through the British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher when she 
embraced, figuratively speaking, Gorbachev on his 
visit to Britain in December and fervently declared 
“I like Mr Gorbachev. We can do business together”. 
This declaration of love from the Iron Lady did no 
harm to Gorbachev. On the contrary, it added 


international acceptance to his national acceptance. . 


But it also meant that in January ‘Gromyko and 
Shultz agreed to resume arms negotiations in a new 
format, and Gobbachev could begin to think in 
terms of some relief from the mounune expenditure 
on the military sphere. 

While Gorbachev was still in Britain, Ustinov died 
and he had to rush back home. It was a compli- 
cation which had to be handled with care, Not only 
it removed a powerful friend from the scene who 
had great authority, it threatened to alter the balance 
within the Politburo. For Gorbachev it was extre- 
mely important that in no way it should alter to the 
detriment of his own position. It was partly to 
preserve the balance both before and after Ustinov’s 
death that during Chernenko’s 13 month tenure not 
a single new member had been added to the 
Politburo. 

Significantly, it was only after Ustinov’s death that 
whispers began [to be heard in Moscow that 
Gorbachev was sliding, that the elder generation of 
leaders and higher: echelons of the party were 
coalescing around Viktor Grishin, the 7l-year old 
first secretary of the Moscow City Communist Party. 
Grishin began to be seen in public as being closer to 
Chernenko. This impression was deepened when 
during the two television projections of Chernenko, 
Grishin appeared with him, administering to his 
needs. It was either a last-ditch attempt to stop the 
momentum of Gorbachev’s candidacy or else a 
device to cool down the passionate public backing 
for Gorbachev. The rivals of Gorbachev were not 
unaware how the young and the middle-aged identi- 
fied with Gorbachev. 

Gorbachev, however was unstoppable by now and 
he did not have to wait long. At the Central Com- 
mittee Plenum on March 12, where he was elected 
the leader, Gromyko made a 15-minute speech pro- 
posing his candidacy and highly praising him. He 
was followed by Din Muhammad Kunaev, a senior 
Politburo member and First Secretary of Kazakhstan, 
who also enthusiastically seconded Gorbachev’s 
candidacy. Thus the youngest of all General Secre- 
taries has come to power. Besides he is the most 
educated of all the Politburo member at present. 

The crucial question is: will he be able to fulfill 
ali the expectations being aroused now, nationally 
as well as internationally?) Much is going in favour 
of him. He is in good health. For the Soviet insti- 
tutions at all levels this would be a novel experience 
after the vicissitudes of the recent years. But its 
international impact was felt immediately after the 
funeral of Chernenko when he received in the 
St George’s Hall of the Kremlin condolences of the 
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world leaders. The atmosphere, howévet, wā 
really more of relief all round and rejoicing 
at his coming to power. His stamina and energy 
were further proved when afterward for two 
days running, he held some 28 bilateral meetings 
with the visiting statesmen, counting as one the 
multilateral meeting with all the Warsaw Pact 
members. Its benefits for the Soviet diplomacy 
could not have been appreciated more by any one 
else than Gromyko. Andropov and Chernenko had 
managed to hold barely half a dozen meetings of a 
bilateral character when they came to power. 

However, this marathon of a diplomatic perfor- 
mance notwithstanding, it is likely that Gorbachev 
would concentrate more on the domestic front 
during the years of office than on the razzle-dazzle 
of international affairs, though some involvement 
will be unavoidable. He has already indicated that 
he intends to re-launch in a more systematic and 
vigorous manner the drive for discipline and against 
corruption, which had begun to slacken under 
Chernenko. While in no way denigrating Chernenko, _ 
he pointedly disassociated himself with his softer 
stance when in his funeral oration at the Red Square 
he paid a tribute to him as a colleague and then 
declared that he would continue on the ‘“‘Leninist 
course’. Ina similar contextin his speech to the 
Central Committee Plenum on March 12, he referred 
to Andropov and Chernenko in the same breath, 
but specifically mentioned the November 1982 
Plenum as the source of policies, the plenum which 
elected Andropov as the leader. 

But Gorbachev, is not going to be a clone or’ 
copy. He will be his own man and would follow 
his own ideas by and large. Above all, he is going 
to devote all his energies to reforming the way the | 
economy is-run. In his acceptance speech to the 
Central Committee he made this clear enough. He 
said: “We must persist in boosting the economic 
mechanism and the entire management system”. 

In short, Andropov gave a new impetus to the 
economy with his drive against corruption and 
indiscipline. Chernenko tried to put brakes on this 
drive. Gorbachev is once again going to remove 
the brakes. 

Moreover, although the challenge to his ascen- 
dency from the old guard has collapsed he would 
still need to consolidate his position further. New 
challengers may arise if his policies do not work and 
if his popularity fades. Luckily for him, a new 
Party Congress is just around the corner. When 
Chernenko was still alive, it was planned to hold it 
ahead of schedule in October-November this year. 
However, a new decision will be taken on this ques- 
tion when the regular plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee assembles in April. It could be postponed 
to the scheduled date of February-March 1986. It 
all depends upon whether the draft of the Party 
Programme is ready by the time the Plenum meets. 
It has to be circulated for public discussion six 
months before the Congress. Following the death 
of Chernenko the draft is being re-examined to 
modify it in the light of Gorbachev’s perceptions. 
It will be now Gorbachev’s Party Programme, 
Gorbachev’s Party Congress.) (Moscow March 21) 





Administration of Justice 


B.K. NEHRU 


p is a fallacy into which many of us tend to fall 
that justice is solely a matter for the judiciary. 
It is nothing of the kind; justice is a product in the 
manufacture of which the legislature and the execu- 
tive play perhaps a larger role than the final agency, 
the courts of law, which come into the picture at 
the last stages in order to decide the rights or 
wrongs of a dispute, whether civil or criminal. 
_ For the citizen, to get justice requires first, that 
the laws should state clearly and, if possible, con- 
cisely, what they intend. It requires, secondly, that 
when they are meant to be applied by the State, as 
in the criminal law, they should be applied by the 
administration, honestly, impartially and without 
fear or favour. It requires, finally that when the 
dispute comes to the courts to decide, the final 
decision should be given quickly in accordance with 
the laws without the accused or the litigants being 
harassed by interminable delay and unbearable cost. 

The subject is so vast that it cannot possibly be 
dealt within a single sweep. I propose, therefore, 
to confine myself to aspects of the matter which 
have given rise to the greatest public concern, refer- 
ring to the others only in passing and to suggest, as 
I go along, remedies for the ills that have arisen in 
the administration of justice, for the consideration 
of my distinguished audience. 

The first aspect is the failure of the police or 
other enforcement agencies to bring before the 
courts offenders against the criminals laws; the 
second is the delays that take place in the decision 
of cases when they do come to the courts; the third 
is the fantastic cost of obtaining justice; and, finally, 
the effect on the executive and the administration of 
the tendency of the courts to exceed their jurisdic- 
tion. 


Prosecuting Agency 

It is unfortunate that, speaking in general terms, 
the police forces of the country have been deprived of 
the initiative, the competence and the independence 
which alone enable them to take action fearlessly 
against those who break the law. This is a result 
partly of their great expansion, partly of the general 
fall in the educational and moral standards in the 
country, partly of the reduction in salaries in real 
terms (which no longer bear any relationship to the 
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responsibilities of the office to which they are 
attached) but overwhelmingly to actual or potential 
political interference. It is notorious that even the 
most heinous crimes for which evidence is readilv 
available, cannot be brought even to the stage of 
trial, ifthey have been committed by somebody 
with adequate political or financial influence. It is 
also well known that the criminalisation of politics in 
some parts of the country has proceeded apace. The 
consequence is a breakdown of law and order and 
the growth of the very dangerous tendency to take 
the law into one’s own hands of which the Bhagalpur 
blindings are one horrible example. 

The difficulty of obtaining justice against criminals 
is compounded by the tendency of the courts to 
exercise Compassion in the wrong places; by granting 
bail on the slightest excuse; by relying on techni- 
calities of procedures and seeming contradictions in 
the prosecution evidence; and by giving the accused 
the benefit of the doubt following the old British 
maxim that it is better that a thousand guilty men 
escape punishment than that one innocent party be 
convicted. I doubt very much that this admirable 
sentiment leads, in the conditions of India today, to 
the maximisation of justice. 

The state itself has had to recognise that the 
machinery of the courts is inadequate to enforce 
the law. It is for this reason that it has had increas- 
ingly to rely on exceptional legislation such as MISA 
or the National Security Act or COFEPOSA and 
other such unusual enactments which differ from 
the ordinary law in restricting jurisdiction of the 
courts and which have been increasingly used to 
maintain the stability of the State. Obviously the 
refusal to grant an open and fair trial to the accused 
is capable of misuse but a balance has necessarily to 
be struck between the rights of the individual and 
the right of society to be protected from his mis- 
deeds. 

Recently, in Madrid the Queen of Spain was 
prosecuted and convicted for a traffic offence: in 
Germany the Ministers of Economics and Finance 
(who have since resigned) are being prosecuted for 
corruption; in the United States a Vice-President 
was convicted andtwo Ministers of the present 
Government (who also have resigned) are being 
prosecuted for the same offence. Criminal charges 
were being investigated against a President himself 
when he saved himself by resigning and being grant- 
ed pardon. In Japan an ex-Prime Minister (and, 
till his death still the kingmaker) was prosecuted 
and convicted of corruption. In India such a thing 
is impossible even to contemplate. It is well known 
that there is no dearth of corrupt Ministers and 
legislators but there has not been a single prosecu- 
tion of any such Minister in the history of indepen- 
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dent India. The only prosecution that is now taking 
place of an ex-Minister is ona private complaint, 
though the evidence was available in plenty to the 
officers who were in charge of enforcing the law. 
The Prevention of Corruption Act states clearly 
that when the assets of the holder of a public office 
are inexcess of his known sources of income, the 
onus to prove that he got these assets by lawful 
means lies on him. There is no attempt on the ‘part 
of these holders and ex-holders of office to conceal 
their wealth; yet no action has been taken against 
them. The reason is that in our political system the 
investigating and prosecuting agencies are subor- 
dinate to, and not independent of the political 
government. After independence we separated the 
judical magistracy from the executive but the object 
we had in view has only been partially achieved. 

I have for long advocated the independence of the 
civil services (including the police) from political 
control as in all democratic systems. In the present 
context, however, I make a much narrower proposal. 
It is that we change over from the sytem of investi- 
gating and prosecuting criminal offences which we 
inherited — and which worked reasonably enough 
when magistrates had both executive and judical 
powers — and adopt the system which prevails all 
over continental Evrope, namely that of the Investi- 
gating Magistrate. Under the European system the 
investigation intoa crime is done by the police 
under the supervision of a magistrate who is an 
officer of the court and not of the executive. He 
looks for evidence from either side without being 
handicapped by the rules of evidence by which a 
judicial magistrate would be bound. It is only if he 
is convinced that the case is true and is satisfied 
that the evidence on which herelies will hold in 
court thata prosecution is sanctioned. When the 
case is heard (which is usually done before a bench 
of three magistrates), the investigating magistrate is 
the fourth member of the court. Though he does 
not have any voice in the decision of the other three, 
he can, through intervention at all stages of the trial, 
lead the court to come to a conclusion which may 
be a much greater approximation to the truth than 
is arrived at under our system of adversary litiga- 
tion. . 

In a country where telling lies in a court of law is 
not regarded as immoral and where the police is 
unfortunately not always above manufacturing 
evidence and extorting confessions, a system of this 
kind would, it seems to me, be infinitely more 
suitable to our needs than our present procedures. 
As a result of the thorough magisterial investigation 
already made, the onus to prove his innocence lies 
heavily on the accused. This will shock our lawyers 
who have inherited Anglo-Saxon prejudices along 
with their system, but there is reason to believe that 
there are fewer miscarriages of justice under the 
continental system and much greater enforcement of 
the law than is prevalent in India today. 


Delays 


When a case does get to the courts the delays are. 


unbelievable. Justice delayed 1s justice denied. It is 
notorious that in certain jails in India, there continue 
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to be a number of under-trial prisoners who have 
been in custody for longer than they would have 
been in prison hadthey been convicted for the 
offence with which they are charged. Two years ago 
there were in the High Court alone no less than 
950,000 cases pending of which over 600,000 were 
over a year old and almost 27,000 (including some 
criminal cases) over 10 years old. There are now 
150,000 matters pending in the Supreme Court itself. 
Add to this the arrears in the lower courts and 
it becomes understandable why those who are 
deprived of their rights avoid taking recourse to the 
law if they can possibly help it. Nor is there any 
hope of reducing these arrears under our present 
practices and procedures; in fact they show an 
alarming increase from year to year. 

The causes of these delays are multifarious. First, 
there is the alleged inability to serve summons on 
witnesses so that the magistrate or the judge is help- 
less and cannot proceed with the case. Itis well 
known that the simplest thing in the world is for the 
party interested in delaying the case to hand over 
a few rupees to the process server and get a report 
that the summons could not be served. The genera- 
lised answer to this seems to be to throw the respon- 
sibility of bringing witnesses to court on the party 
who wishes to produce them and for the court to 
proceed with the case if for less than adequate reason 
the witness is not present. 

The second cause is the ease with which adjourn- 
ments are given for the most inadequate reasons. 
There is a natural tendency among all monopolistic 
institutions, protected as they are from the salutary 
effects of competition, to turn them for their own 
convenience without sufficient regard to the wants 
or the convenience or the desires of the consumers 
of the commodities or services which they produce. 
Governmental operations, whether administrative or 
judicial, are by their very nature monopolistic. There 
is in all of them a strong tendency to prescribe rules, 
procedures and conventions which suit their conve- 
nience. A particular case of this universal proclivity 
is the coziness with which the Bench and the Bar in 
India accommodate each other unequalled in any 
other country. Adjournments are often given for the 
convenience of counsel; he may be engaged in 
another case, having taken up, as all successful 
counsel do, far more work than they are capable of 
handling; or he may have disappeared even to attend 
a wedding in the family. These delays can easily be 
eliminated; there is no reason why the hearing ofa 
case should not proceed from day today, no 
adjournments being given in the absence of over- 
whelming cause. No case should ever be adjourned 
for the convenience of counsel. 

The third cause of delay is the system of appeals 
from interlocutory orders often in relation to proce- 
dure and the admissibility of evidence so that the 
moment an appeal is admitted before a superior 
court the case has to be stayed till that court‘ has 
taken a decision in the matter. This defect can also 
be cured easily by adopting the system which is 
prevalent in most of the world that there is no appeal 
from interlocutory orders, nor does the judge hear 
long arguments or write long judgements in giving 


them, but that if the appeal court finds that a wrong 
procedure has been followed or inadmissible evidence 
has been admitted and that as a result of these 
failures there has been a failure of justice, the judge- 
ment can on that ground be reversed or the case sent 
back for retrial. Given the fact that appeals from 
most interlocutory orders are dismissed, a reform of 
this kind, though it might delay the decision in an 
individual case now and again, will greatly speed up 
the course of justice. 

The fourth cause of delay is that there seems under 
our system no end to the number of appeals that 
can be preferred after the original judgement has 
been given. There are first appeals, second appeals, 
letters-patent appeals, appeals by special leave and 
revision petitions. There were almost 4,50,000 
appeals pending in the High Courts two years ago 
and their number is continuously increasing. There 
is no reason why there should be such a plethora of 
appeals. If a question of major importance is involv- 
ed, it may be necessary to go up to a higher court 
purely on the point of law and this too should be 
not as a matter of course but by special leave by the 
appellate authority. 

There are many provisions in our present proce- 
dures which require such special leave both by the 
High Court and the Supreme Court; it is unfortunate 
that both these courts are exceedingly liberal in 
giving such leave which in other countries is very 
much the exception rather than the rule. This again 
is due only to the pressures of the lawyers whom the 
courts are unwilling to displease. I am told that the 
remuneration of lawyers on Special Leave Petition 
cases averages a thousand rupees a minute. The bar, 
naturally, is loath to lose so great a source of 
income. Much of the clogging in the superior courts 
is due to the liberality with which cases including, 
in particular, writ petitions are admitted and heard 
even when the judges may themselves have doubts 
about their relevance or admissibility thus wasting 
their own time and delaying in other cases the course 
of justice. 

Another manifestatian of this extreme regard for 
lawyers’ susceptibilities is the unwillingness of the 
courts to limit the Jength of arguments before them. 
To the outside observer these arguments seem often 
to be verbose, loosely constructed, repetitive and not 
unoften irrelevant. If even the Supreme Court of 
the United States can limit oral arguments to one 
hour on each side with written arguments also limit- 
ed in length, surely it should be possible for our 
courts do the same thing in India. 

One reason given for the liberality in admitting 
appeals is that the quality of the judges is poor. The 
answer to this problem is not to compound injustice 
by further delaying justice but by improving the 
quality of the judges. The reasons for the poor 
quality. of judges is that their salaries are miserably 
low. It is well known that it is impossible to per- 
suade lawyers of any quality to accept judgeships of 
the High Court for a lawyer of any quality makes 
more money in a day than a Judge does in a month. 
The Founding Fathers had good reason to fix in 
1950 a High Court judge’s salary at Rs. 3500 a 
month. The equivalent of that sum in real terms 
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today, taking into account the rise in prices and 
taxation, is about Rs 65,000 per month. Figure of 
Rs 65,000 may look incredible. But it is not so 
since it is the equivalent of Rs 3,500 of the pre- 
World War II days. The price rise between 1947-85 
has been of the order of 11 times and hence salary of 
Rs 3,500 in 1947, will on conversion come to around 
Rs 40,000 a month. This is but one particular case 
of the marked deterioration in the quality of 
administration caused by our consistent refusal both 
in our incomes policy and our taxation policy to 
recognise that the rupee is now worth only a small 
fraction of what it was 35 years ago. 

The fifth cause of delay relates to our system of 
paying lawyers a fee for every hearing rather than a 
consolidated fee for the case as a whole. There is, 
therefore, an inbuilt and strong incentive for lawyers 
to increase the number of hearings of the case and 
consequently their net income. It should not be 
dificult to change the system by law and such a 
change would not be difficult to enforce. 


Specialised Tribunals 


The judiciary has always complained that the 
reasons for the delay in the courts are an insufficient 
number of judges. It is true that with the flood of 
badly drafted laws which emanate continuously 
from our various legislatures, and the increasing 
role that the state is playing in the regulation of all 
aspects of the life of the individual, the number of 
disputes that require to be settled has increased 
enormously and will go on increasing. The answer 
to this problem is not to increase the number of 
regular courts and judges but instead to decentralise 
greatly the administration of justice. It would be of 
advantage to have specialised tribunals to deal with 
various kinds of litigation arising out of different 
sets of enactments. The procedures in these 
tribunals, while generally adhering to the normal 
procedures followed in the regular courts, should be 
very much more flexible than the rigid procedures 
the courts have necessarily to follow, so as to be 
able to arrive at quick and just decisions from which 
only one appeal should be possible to the High 
Court and then only on matters of law. 

There are already a number of such tribunals such 
as the Income-tax Tribunals and the Labour Courts 
which have, to a large extent, reduced the burden of 
the regular courts; the number and jurisdiction of 
these tribunals could with great benefit be increased. 
Some States already have administrative tribunals, 
most of them however, with their jurisdiction limited 
to the subordinate civil services. The number of 
writ petitions that are pending in the High Courts 
and the Supreme Court contain an enormous num- 
ber relating to service matters arising out of dis- 
satisfaction of individual civil servants against the 
orders of the executive Government, disguised for 
the purpose of the petition as breaches of funda- 
mental rights. If all these cases could be separated 
and sent to administrative tribunals where justice 
would be swifter and equally effective, the number 
of these writ petitions could be drastically cut down 
with great relief to the courts as well as to the 
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public, 


Panchayat Courts 

It would be great advantage if Panchayat Courts 
could be formed or revived; there are already laws 
on the subject but in most States these courts do not 
exist. Many disputes whose real facts can be known 
only to the villagers concerned and are very well 
known to them indeed should never come to the 
regular courts where, as a result of the various 
factors I have already mentioned, justice can be both 
delayed and denied. Similarly, minor offences such 
as against municipal bye-laws or petty criminal cases 
should be handed over to honorary magistrates, 
Justices of Peace and Munsifs, being respectable and 
educated citizens of the locality, to be dealt with 
summarily. The example set by Gujarat in the 
establishment of Lok Adalats could well be followed 
in establishing conciliation committees where 
lawyers help prospective litigants to sort out their 
disputes without going to court. 


Expenses 

I now come to the causes for the fantastic 
expenses involved in going to a Court of Law. 
Apart, altogether from the illegal gratification that 
has to be given to the lower functionaries of the 
courts at every stage of the proceedings (which is a 
part of the general question of corruption in the 
administration) the two reasons which make recourse 
to the court expensive are the requirement of pay- 
ment of court fees for civil litigation, which prevents 
a poor litigant from even filing a case, and the 
enormous fees charged by lawyers. The system of 
court fees was prescribed as a revenue measure to 
pay in some measure for the cost of administering 
justice. No civilised state today should have a 
system of levying high entrance fees into the portals 
of justice, thereby denying from the very beginning 
justice to the poor man. The revenues from court 
fees are today negligible compared to the total 
revenues of the state which have grown enormously. 
There is no reason to continue this system any 
longer. If it is designed to discourage frivolous 
litigation, the remedy is for the courts, if they do 
find that their time has been wasted and the oppo- 
site party unnecessarily harassed, to award punitive 
costs (a part of which can accrue to the state) 
against the plaintiff who has been the cause of this 
trouble. 

As for lawyers’ fees, there seems to be no practi- 
cal and enforceable solution to limit them except to 
require, as I have already said, payment for the case 
as a whole and not for the number of hearings. Any 
attempt to regulate the amount of fees will be as 
unenforceable as our price controls from which the 
economy has so long suffered. The price of the 
lawyer must necessarily be left to be regulated by 
the forces of supply and demand. Even today it is 
not unusual for lawyers even in the highest courts 
and with considerable prestige to charges fees well 
beyond those marked on the brief or reported to the 
tax authorities. 

The thinking on how to reduce the cost of lawyers 
to poor litigants seems to be limited to the provision 
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of free or subsidised legal aid. This is certainly a 


‘worthy effort, but the quality of legal aid provided 


will depend and does depend on the social con- 
science of lawyers of quality and is a great limiting 
factor. The way this problem has to a consider- 
able extent been tackled in the United States is 
through the practice of charging fees on a con- 
tingency basis which in Britain would be called 
Champerty. The very word is abhorrent to lawyers 
and judges trained exclusively in the British system 
of law which regards Champerty as unprofessional 
conduct leading to barristers being debarred from 
practice if they indulge in it. This prejudice dates 
from the time when barristers were such great 
gentlemen that they mever even saw their clients. 
They were following a profession, and being moti- 
vated by the highest standards of professional con- 
duct, their duty was to aid the court in arriving at 
a just decision irrespective of whether it was in 
favour or against their client. Times have greatly 
changed. Though the theory remains that lawyers 
are cfficers of the court and appear before the court 
to help it in arriving at a just decision, the facts are 
that they do nothing of the kind but strain every 
nerve to win their clients case, whether the case be 
true or false, going even to the extent of suborning 
witnesses. 

Champerty consists of a lawyer taking up a case 
whether civil or criminal, usually the former, on 
an understanding with his client that if he wins 
the case, the amount of money that the client will 
obtain will be shared in agreed proportions, depend- 
ing on the strength or weakness of the case and 
the amount of effort and expense required to be 
put in. This has been an enormous help to the 
poor clients to engage the best lawyers if their case 
is good without any expense to themselves. Our 
experience in the Bhopal case may help us to get 
rid of our inherited British prejudices. No amount 
of free legal aid can get for the poor who have 
suffered from that tragedy what Champerty will 
get for them. It is of interest that in a recent case 
of an air accident in Portugal the American courts 
have accepted jurisdiction on the ground that the 
plantiffs were debarred from getting justice in 
Portugal because the Portuguese courts demanded 
court fees from unsuccessful plantiffs and regarded 
payments to lawyers on a contingency basis as 
unlawful. 

Connected with this problem of the poor getting 
justice is also that of the practice, as it has deve- 
loped in India, of the law of torts. The law of 
torts in India is exactly the same as it in the United 
Kingdom or the United States. If a wrong has 
been committed, whether by negligence or delibe- 
rately, which gives rise to a civil cause of action 
for damages, the individual wronged is entitled to 
go to court and a ask the party at fault to com- 
pensate him in money for the wrong which he has 
suffered, apart altogether from such action as the 
state may take for any offence that might have been 
committed against it. People are killed and maimed 
every day in India by railway accidents, by the 
negligence of doctors, nurses and attendants at 
hospitals, by rash and negligent driving, by the 


collapse of buildings or bridges and the consump- 
tion of sub-standard medicine, food and drink. 
In the Western world immediate suits for damages 
would be filed and heavy damages awarded. In 
India this is seldom done; the only remedy (except 
in the case of motor accident) is a criminal case 
which does not benefit the suffers and sometimes an 
ex gratia payment by the Government if it is inclined 
to be liberal. . 

The reason why civil action is never taken is that 
the sufferer is- too poor to pay court fees and 
lawyers’ fees, that the courts generally award 
derisory damages, that the courts have not deve- 
loped the doctrine of strict inability nor have they 
sufficiently eroded the doctrine of sovereign 
immunity which should not be plead to escape the 
consequences of non-sovereign acts. If the courts 
and the legal profession could, and they can, aid 
in changing these factors, they would be doing 
. Infinitely more for the poor than the provision of 
legal aid does in practice. Just imagine the. electric 
effect it would have on the administration if in half 
dozen cases punitive charges were awarded not only 
against the Railways or the Health Department or 
the P.W.D. but against the civil servants and 
Ministers personally through whose acts of mal- 
feasance or misfeasance the individual has suffered. 


Jurisdiction 


A great responsibility rests on the higher judiciary 
and principally on the pinnacle of, the judicial 
system, the Supreme Court, to find remedies for the 
legitimate complaints of the consumers of justice. 
The example it sets as to standards of behaviour 
and conduct, and the manner in which it interprets 
its own jurisdiction is necessarily followed by: those 
in less exalted positions. Whereas there are checks 
on the actions of the executive and legislative 
branches of Government, there are, and indeed can 
be, none on the judicial branch. It is, therefore, 
incumbent upon the honourable justices of the 
Supreme Court to show the necessary restraint in 
limiting their own jurisdiction and be wary of 
encroaching upon the jurisdiction of the other two 
branches without full justification. 

This unfortunately does not always happen; both 
the other branches have a legitimate complaint, 
sometimes mistakenly expressed by the legislature 
in claims of sovereignty and supremacy over all 
aspects of national life. This claim is, of course, 
untenable. Sovereignty lies in the people of India 
who have, through the Constitution, placed limi- 
tations on the powers of the institutions they have 
created, confining them to their proper functions. 
If the executive goes beyond its own, limitations, it 
can be checked both by the legislature and the 
courts. Ifthe legislature exceeds its jurisdication, 
the power of judicial review vested in the Supreme 
Court can check that excess. But there is no such 
limitation on the powers of the Supreme Court. 
Under Article 141 of the Constitution what it says 
is the ultimate law and there is no appeal from such 
a final decision. The responsibility thus placed on 
the higher judicial body is far greater than on the 
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` courts in the United Kingdom and requires, there- 


fore, the exercise of correspondingly greater care 
and self-restraint in our courts than in courts which 
do not exercise that power. 

In the case of interpretation of statutes it does 
happen, more often that it should, that the honour- 
able judges introduce. their own view of what con- 
stitutes justice into the wording of the law and give 
it a meaning which the legislators did not intend. 
This is totally undesirable; no matter how eminent 
the judges are, no matter how much more educated 
than the average legislator and no matrer how they 
may disagree on grounds of public policy with the 
legislature, it is not open to them to interpret the 
law according to their own desires. It does happen 
sometimes that judgements of the Supreme Court 
read more like lengthy and most erudite essays on 
sociology than judgements of a court of law. Social 
philosophy had best be left to the members of the 
legislature; it is the philosophy of the people of 
India as expressed through elected representative 
which must be assumed to be incorporated in the 


- law; the law has, therefore, to be applied as it is and 


not as the judges think the law should be. 

There is also no doubt that the manner in which 
the courts have been exercising their powers results 
in serious interference with the operations of the 
executive Government. The greatest abuse that has 
crept into our system, and under the cover of which 
this interference takes place, is the misuse of the 
writ jurisdiction, under Articles 32 and 226 of the 
Constitution. It is noteworthy that whereas the 
writ jurisdiction in the United Kingdom is limited to 
the four well-known prerogative writs, our Constitu- 
tion confers ‘very much wider authority on the High 
Courts giving them powers “to issue to any person 
or authority...directions, orders or writs for the 
enforcement of any” of the fundamental rights “‘for 
any other purpose’. This power, though to a certain 
extent exercisable in the United States, is unique 
under the Indian Constitution as no other court, as 
far as I'am aware, under any system of government, 
has been given so wide a jurisdiction. In the United 
Kingdom from where we have borrowed the writ 
jurisdiction, recourse to prerogative writs is taken 
in the most exceptional circumstances; in India when 
a litigant feels that he has no case of any kind under 
the law he takes recourse to a writ petition. In India, 
unfortunately, writ petitions are automatically 
admitted. Those that are dismissed in limine — which 
90 per cent of them deserve — are the exception 
rather than the rule. The practice has also grown 
that the order against which a writ petition is pre- 
sented is forthwith stayed, thereby obstructing justice 
rather than dispensing it, 

An enormous number of cases against the execu- 
tive government relates, as I have already said, to 
service matters such as transfers, promotions, cases 
or seniority and the like. To issue orders in these 
matters is an executive function and by no means a 
function of the judiciary. Itis true that under the 
political system we have unfortunately developed, 
orders on matters such as these are passed by execu~ 


tive governments on considerations than merit. It 


is, however, notorious that any functionary of 
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government transferred to an unpopular or un- 


remunerative posting, or denied promotion because ` 


of his incompetence or lack of integrity, immediately 
goes to the court, gets a stay order, stays put where 
he is comfortably for a number of years before the 
backlog of arrears in the court can be cleared and 
his case comes up for consideration. This practice 
creates paralysis in the executives it is impossible to 
carry on any kind of government of normal routine 
orders of that government are interfered with by an 
extraneous ‘authority and are held up in their execu- 
tion for years at a time. 

-The other abuse, fortunately not so rampant but 
which is becoming quite fashionable, is to give direc- 
tions to officials in charge of public institutions or 
‘other public functions, on how these institutions 
should be run or their functions carried out. There 
are cases in which courts have ordered their own 
officers or sometimes total outsiders to investigate 
and report on these matters. It is not possible for 
such commissioners, given their backgrounds, to 
make reports which have much relation to the prac- 
ticalities of the situation; if the courts act on them 
they arein danger of issuing orders which cannot 
possibly be, and are not, in fact, carried out. If we 
would revert to the system which prevailed before 
independence, under which members of the judicial 
service were. recruited to it after having had some 
years of executive experience, it would help consider- 
ably in increasing the realism of judicial directives, 

A new element has been introduced into our juris- 
prudence by the extension by judicial order — 
which by definition cannot be questioned — of the 
writ jurisdiction to post cards, letters, telegrams and 
even newspaper articles being treated as writ peti- 
tions. In this matter our judicial practice is totally 
unique; no other court in the world takes notice of 
suo moto of the thousands of irresponsible allegations 
that are made against thousands of people through 
these media. There is some reason for the insistence 
that petitioners before the court should present their 
petitions in proper form with the necessary affidavits 
and other evidence so that the time of the courts and 
the tax-payers’ money should not be unnecessarily 
wasted and innocent people needlessly harassed. 
Furthermore, as in the hearing of cases writ petitions 
are given priority and’ as such, letters, telegrams, 
postcards and newspaper articles as many take the 
fancy of any particular judge given priority over 
other writ petitions, the consequences is that the 
normal work of the courts gets further into arrears 
and the normal litigant must inevitably give up hope 
of getting redress from them. 

It would be advisable for the Supreme Court and 
the judiciary in general to be reminded of the fact 
that their power is based essentially on the moral 
authority that they exercise over the minds of the 
people. The courts have no power to-have their 
orders executed; they may issue orders of contempt 
but they have no powers to have them carried out; 
all their orders must necessarily be carried out by 
executive. The. real dilemma was truly put by 
President Jackson of the United States in 1832 when 
referring to the Chief Justice, he said: “John 
Marshall has made his decision; now let him en- 
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force it”. We have not got to the point of this open 
defiance of the orders of the judiciary; if we ever do, 
that will be the end of the Rule of Law. But we 
certainly have got to the point, of which the judi- 
ciary should by now be aware, that their orders are 
at least passively and covertly disobeyed—and there 
is nothing that the judges can really do about it. 

The Supreme Court of India is so august a body 
that it should be held in awe: any utterance by it 
Should be treated as a commandment of a sanctity 
only next to that of the commandments of God. If 
it is to continue to have that kind of allegiance, or 
to regain it to the extent it has lost it, the orders 
Which it issues must be such as can be justified as fit 
for intervention at so high a level. If the Supreme 
Court and the High Courts, following its example, 
are going to entertain as writ petitions, quarrels bet- 
ween a husband and wife or for the custody of child- 
ren or the administration of a women’s home or of a 
central jail, matters which should not go beyond the 
local sub-divisional magistrate, the highest courts 
will not improve the administration or the standard 
of the lower courts but lower their own prestige and 
effectiveness to the level of the latter. Our Supreme 
Court may with advantage follow the example of 
that of the United States on which it has been 
modelled. Out of roughly 5000 appeals and petitions 
filed before it, only those. which, in the opinion of 
four, of the nine judges, raise the most important 
points of legal or constitutional importance are 
admitted for hearing; they number on the average 
no more than 300. The rest are summarily refused 
a hearing; no argument is ever heard on the ques- 
tion of admissibility. If those cases have been un- 
justly decided, tant pis, justice is maximised not by 
ensuring it in every individual case but by ensuring 
that the system itself remains in working order. As 
a result of this self-imposed limitation there is not 
one single vase pending before the Supreme Court of 
the United States when it rises for its summer 
vacation. 

It is well.accepted that hard cases make bad law. 
It is natural that judges, being human beings, should 
be tempted to intervene once it is obvious that in- 
justice has been committed. But it should be equally 
obvious that the higher courts are not the only 
authority charged with the maintenance of justice.in 
society. The solution to injustice in a modern 
complex and organised society subject to the Rule of 
Law is not the passing of orders on the style of a 
wise Solomon, which may achieve justice in a parti- 
cular case, but because it sets down the law and 
makes a precedent which is to be followed by hun- 
dreds of subordinate authorities, does in the ultimate 
analysis unfortunately more harm than good. 

There is one more major weakness that has crept 
into our system. The number of judges in the 
Supreme Court is so large and the volume of causes 
which they admit for hearing so enormous that if 
has necessarily to sit in benches; it ceases to be one 
court; it becomes several. The result is that it 
sometimes, or at least appears to speak, with differ- 
ent voices. Thisis not desirable in an authority 
whose voice in the matter of law is final and. 

(Contd. on page 24) 
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ME: CHAIRMAN, I want to thank you very much 
for inviting me to appear here today. My 
testimony arises directly from my experience over a 


period of 35 years as a journalist and scholar, | 


specialising’ in- South Asian affairs, including six 
years of residence in South Asia. It covered the 
negotiations and policy debates leading to our initial 
military and agreement with Pakistan in 1954 as 
well as both of the wars in which Pakistan used its 
American weaponry against India, the 1965 Indo- 
Pakistan war and the 1971 Bangladesh conflict. I 
am the author of four books on Asian affairs and 
American policy problems in Asia. Since joining 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace as 
a Senior Associate in 1974, I have visited South Asia 
at least once each year, most recently in November 
and December of 1984 as Convener of the American 
delegation to a meeting of the Indo-American Task 
Force on the Indian Ocean co-sponsored by the 
Carnegie Endowment and the Indian Institute -of 
Defense Studies and Analyses. 


In formulating its economic and military assistance ` 


and sales programmes in South Asia, the United 
States should recognise first and foremost that 
American interests cannot be effectively pursued 
through policies that seek to treat India and 
Pakistan separately. The United States can and 
should harmonise a properly-focused programme of 
positive economic and military support for Pakistan 
with more broadly-conceived American regional 
policies, centering on India, which seek to stabilise 
the security of South Asia as an interdependent 
strategic and geopolitical whole. 

The advent of a new Prime Minister in India and 
the projected Washington visit of Rajiv Gandhi offer 
opportunities for fresh initiatives by the United 
States and India to arrest the present dangerous 
drift and deterioration in Inde-American relations. 
Both sides should be prepared to move toward long- 
term policy readjustments reflecting increased sensi- 
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tivity to what each perceive to be vital interests. 
WHAT UNITED STATES CAN DO 
I 


[xen sees itself as an emerging great power and is 

determined to achieve a South Asian regional 
balance of military power commensurate with its 
overwhelming preponderance in population, resour- 
ces and economic strength. New Delhi excludes 
superpower military bases and facilities from its 
territory and wants to exclude them from Pakistan 
Sri Lanka and Bangladesh. It also wants to exclude 


‘Superpower military aid relationships with these 


countries that could lead to intervention in intra- 
South Asian conflicts. While not objecting to com- 
mercial sales of military equipment to other coun- 
tries of the region, per se, India seeks to minimise 
sales of sophisticated equipment that would signifi- 
cantly affect its margin of military superiority, 
requiring costly offsetting military expenditures to 


- maintain what it considers an acceptable balance. 


The United States should explore the possibility 
of a trade off in which it agrees to respect this 
Indian version of the Monroe Doctrine in return for 
quid pro quos that I will discuss later. In particular 
the Administration should make clear that it is 
prepared to reorient and to scale down its military 
assistance to Pakistan once the US has fulfilled ex- 
isting commitments made under the $ 3.2 billion 


aid package negotiated with Islamabad in 1981. This 


revamped milltary aid policy would be part of a 
broader regional redefinition of military aid Policy 
in which New Delhi and Islamabad would be treated 
on the same basis. In the case of Pakistan, the new 
policy would rule out further sales of equipment 
that would serve primarily to bolster Islamabad’s 
balance of power with India, notably F-16’s, while 
allowing for the sale of selective hardware, and for 
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milifarily-related economic aid, suited specifically to 
the defense of the Pakistan-Afghanistan frontier. 

I would like to emphasise that a more detached 
military aid posture toward Pakistan should be 
accompanied by an egally detached posture toward 
India. The Indo-Pakistan rivalry is propelled by 
primordial indigenous forces beyond the control or 
management of Washington, and the United States 
should seek to avoid entanglement in the military 
aspects of this rivalry. The US should extend 
bilateral and multilateral economic aid to both 
countries in accordance with their absorptive capa- 
city but should adopt an extremely selective and 
restrained approach toward military sales to both 
countries as it did from 1965 to 1981. Washington 
may confront specific situations, such as the 1962 
Chinese incursion in India or the Soviet occupation 
of Afghanistan in 1979, which may justify carefully- 
circumscribed sales of military equipment for tem- 
porary periods to either India or Pakistan or both. 
But such sales should not be made if they would 
serve primarily to improve the position of either 
country in the Indo-Pakistan military rivalry (e.g., 
the sales of 155 mm howitzers and heavy tanks that 
are being made to Pakistan for use in plains war- 
fare against India, as against 105 mm howitzers and 
light tanks more appropriate for mountain warfare 
along the Afghan frontier). Above all, the US 
should seek to avoid becoming the principal military 
supplier to other country. Pakistan should be ad- 
vised to deal with its India-related military needs, 
aircraft included, through such commercial purchases 
as it can afford to make from France, Sweden, 
Britain and other Western suppliers. Indeed, 
American policy should encourage the diversification 


of military procurement and militarily-related high , 


technology acquisitions by both India and Pakistan 
as part of a larger effort to minimise the present 
polarisation of the sub-continent along the lines of 
the American-Soviet and Sino-Soviet rivalries. ’ 


II 


UcH a shift in military aid policy would set the 

stage for a basic improvement in the political 
and psychological climate of Indo-US relations 
that would be reinforced and accelerated by 
liberalised US eGonomic policies toward India. New 
Delhi is seeking increased bilateral and multilateral 
economic aid, more active US government support 


for Indo-American private sector industrial collabo- . 


ration and, above all, the liberalisation of export 
controls governing the sale of computers and other 
dual-use high technology items. Potential for Indo- 
US economic cooperation is expanding as India’s 
burgeoning industries seek technology from the 
West and Japan that the Soviet bloc does not 
possess, Given a favourable political climate, 
growing economic interdependencies would help to 
draw India away from its present Soviet-tilted brand 
of non-alignment. But it should be emphasised 
that a shift in military aid policy is a prerequisite 
for any broader improvement in Indo-American 
relations. Barring such a shift, the political and 
psychological distance between India and the United 
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’ sided. with Pakistan and China. 


+ 


States is likely to grow. New Delhi will increas- 
ingly perceive a geopolitical community of interest 
with the Soviet Union and will view the United 
States, in turn, as the principal barrier to its 
regional’ ambitions. In such a climate, while New - 
Delhi will no doubt take as much American high 
technology as it can get, the United States will not 
receive significant political payoffs from a relaxation 
of high-tech export controls and from other econo- 
mic liberalisation moves designed to improve rela- 
tions with India. 

India’s non-aligned foreign policy is, by. its 
nature, flexible in the pursuit of national self- 
interest. It is not designed to achieve equidistance 
between the superpowers, but rather to make use of 
the superpowers in order to promote Indian interests, 
even if this means temporarily leaning in one 
direction or the other. For more than three decades, 
the Soviet Union has identified itself with Indian 
regional aspirations, while the US has generally 
India has adapted 
to this situation by frequently tilting toward the 
Soviet Union. Conversely, if the United States 
were to give greater recognition to Indian regional 
primacy, New Delhi would gradually modify its 
posture during the decades ahead, though it would 
take time for Washington to undo the mistakes of 
past decades. 


Dangers of Drift 

So far, New Delhi has carefully stopped short of 
de’ facto military collaboration with Moscow, but it 
would be unwise to assume that such restraint will. 
continue to govern Indian policy regardless of the 
nature of US policies toward Pakistan. To some 
extent it was possible for Indians to forgive and 
forget after the 1954 American military aid agree- 
ment with Pakistan. The United States was, after 
all, a newcomer on the Asian scene and had shown 
goodwill toward India through its economic help. 
President Eisenhower had given a formal undertak- 
ing to Prime Minister Nehru that American weapons 
were intended solely for use against Communist 
aggressors, pledging that the US would not permit 
their use against India. When Pakistan did turn its 
F-104’s and Patton tanks against India, in 1965, the 
US made good on its assurances, albeit tardily, by © 
cutting off petroleum and spare parts to Islamabad 
ae placing an embargo on arms sales to South 

sia. 

This time, administration officials do not seek to 
justify American arms aid to Islamabad wholly in 
terms of the threat posed by Soviet forces in 
Afghanistan. On the contrary, they acknowledge 
that Pakistan wants American help primarily to 
strengthen itself vis-a-vis India, and they have 
pointedly declined to give either public or private 
promises to New Delhi that the US would not per- 
mit its weaponry to be usedin an India-Pakistan 
conflict. In his controversial speech on October 10, 
1984, to the Council on Security Studies in Lahore, 
Deane Hinton, the US Ambassador to Pakistan, did 
not rule out US support for Islamabad in a conflict. 
with New Delhi. “If the contingency you’re talking 
about is from the east,” he said, “‘then we will not 


| be neutral if there is an act, committed by anybody, 


of flagrant aggression. There’s all kinds of things 


we can and would do. Whether they would be effec- ` 


tive, arrive in time, is a very complex equation.” 

At best, the Reagan Administration’s resumption 
of military aid to Islamabad is seen in Indian as 
evidence of a growing divergence of geopolitical and 
strategic interests between. Washington and New 
Delhi; at worst, itis seen as revealing deliberate 
malevolence. An atmospheré of xenophobic resent- 
ment is building up among many key military and 
political figures who could have a major voice in 
shaping New Delhi’s regional military role in the 
decades ahead. Even now, India has significant 
capabilities for protracted naval operations in the 
Arabian Sea andthe northern Indian Ocean, and 
its naval reach to the western Indian Ocean island 
states and East Africa is growing in quality and 
effectiveness. In time, as Indian naval power grows, 
American military access to the Indian Ocean will 
be increasingly affected by the climate of US rela- 
tions with New Delhi. Should the US enlarge its 
military support of Pakistan, Indian hostility to the 
American presence in the Indian Ocean would be 


likely to increase, together with Indian reliance on, 


Soviet support for Indian naval development. An 
antagonistic India that identifies its geopolitical 
interests with those of the Soviet Union could greatly 


complicate American use of the Navy’s $700 million . 


base at Diego Garcia as well as other military acti- 
vities in the Indian Ocean relating to the global US 
strategic deterrent and the protection of American 
interests in the Persian Gulf. By contrast, an 
American policy sensitive to Indian power aspira- 
tions would provide a favourable environment for 
the continued use of Diego Garcia, especially if 
such a policy were accompanied by arms limitation 
negotiations designed to achieve greafer symmetry 
in the levels of US and Soviet deployments in the 
Indian Ocean. 

Even if the United States were to taper off its 
military sales to Islamabad, New Delhi would no 
doubt continue to make significant military pur- 
chases from the Soviet Union. But this would: not, 
in itself, be detrimental to American interests in the 
context of a detached American posture toward the 
subcontinent in which a compatible Indo-American 
relationship would be developing side by side with 
continuing Indo-Soviet links. What makes the 
growing Indo-Soviet military relationship worrisome 
is not the resulting degree of Indian dependence on 
Moscow in itself. India is consciously offsetting its 
Soviet dependence with increasing arms purchases 
from Western countries. Close Indo-Soviet ties are 
likely to become menacing to the United States only 
if Washington continues to array itself against 
Indian regional ambitions, prompting an Indian 
desire to retaliate in its own perceived interests. 

As the Reagan Administration sees it, the United 
States has overriding security interests in the 
Persian Gulf and Afghanistan that make continued 
military assistance to Pakistan desirable regardless 
of how this affects American relations with India. I 
have challenged many of the political assumptions 
underlying this view in my 1981 and 1983 testimony 
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before this committee. (Security and Economic Assis« 
tance to Pakistan, Hearing on September 22, 1981, 
esp. pp. 147-164 and 169-174, and Foreign Assistance 
Legislation for Fiscal Years 1984-85 (Part 5), Hear- 


‘ing on March 9, 1983, esp. pp 245-48). Even in 


military terms, however, the Administration’s per- 
spective is dangerously myopic because it ignores 
India’s growing economic strength and its resultant 
ability to project military power in ways that will 
impinge directly upon US interests in the Indian 
Ocean and thus in the Gulf as well. 

At bottom, the Administration has been reluctant 
to reappraise its Pakisten-centered policy because it 
is not, in fact, persuaded that India is really moving 
toward major power status. Western images of 
India have been dominated for so long by snake 
charmers, naked fakirs and starving peasants that it 
is difficult for many Americans to grasp the extent 
of the progress achieved by India since independ- 
ence. Side by side with its widespread poverty, India 
has built the ninth largest industrial economy in the 
world and has the world’s third largest pool of 
scientists and engineers. It makes most of its own 
consumer goods as well as much of its own indus- 
trial machinery. It exports a wide range of indus- 
trial items from machine tools fo power generating 
equipment and builds steel mills, oil refineries and 
fertiliser plants in other Third World countries. In 
addition to its demonstrated nuclear capability, 
India has become the sixth country to launch a 
space satellite with its own launch vehicle. An 
authoritative assessment of India’s economic pro- 
gress in the forthcoming Spring, 1985 issue of 
Foreign Policy concludes that 

the Indian economy has gathered momentum in recent 
years and now promises to boost living standards at home 
and to change the place and image of India in the world. 
The perception of India as a hopelessly poor society no 
longer reflects reality. Major economic progress, especi- 
ally.in the last 10 years, has brought not only economic 
growth but also increased diversification and reduced 
vulnerability to bad weather and other shocks. Prospects 
are now good for India to achieve significant, sustained 
growth through the 1980’s and beyond...Across the land 
there is a visible and increasing economic vitality. 

This assessment carries special weight because one 
of its co-authors, Lawrence A. Veit, former US 
Treasury attache in New Delhi and now Manager 
and International Economist at the investment firm 
of Brown Brothers, Harriman, has long been a lead- 
ing critic of Indian domestic economic policies. 
Veit and his co-author Catherine Gwin, a leading 
authority on multilateral aid financing, attribute 
what they call “The Indian Miracle” to the combined 
impact of two factors. First, they point out that the 
investments made since 1947 in infrastructure, basic 
industry, irrigation and human capital are finally 
yielding returns; and secondly, they cite a series of 
accelerating economic reforms since 1972 designed 
to give greater priority to agriculture, increase re- 
ltance on the private industrial sector, literalise 
licensing procedures affecting capital investment and 
imports, and allow greater foreign participation in 
the economy. The combined impact of these two 
factors has given India a real growth rate since 1980 
above five per cent and a doubling of the per capita 
growth rate from 1.5 per cent in the early years after 
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independenee to three per cent during the past ten 
years. s pong 

As Veit and Gwin point out, some 40 per cent of 
the population remains below the country’s own 
modest definition of the poverty line of less than 
$ 100 per capita per year. Nevertheless, there is a 
strong public consensus in support of growing ex- 
penditures to develop ambitious land, ‘sea and air 
forces. India is remarkably unified on national 
security issues. The -Indian defense establishment 
is increasingly equipped and supplied by an Indian- 
controlled military-industrial complex. New Delhi, 
in short, is slowly but steadily emerging as a signi- 
ficant independent power factor in regional and 
world affairs, and a continuation of the present 
deterioration in Indo-American relations could have 
damaging consequences for the United States as well 
as for India. n 


WHAT INDIA CAN DO 
I 


T”! most important Indian quid pro quo that the 
US should seek in return for a detached posture 
` toward South Asia would be New Delhi’s recogni- 
tion of the legitimacy of the US naval presence in 
the Indian Ocean and the Gulf in the context of the 
global and regional US military. rivalry with the 
Soviet Union. As the US naval presence in the 
region has gradually surpassed that of the Soviet 
Union during the past decade, India has frequently 


pointed to the US as the principal intruder in the 


region while, at the same time, implicitly justifying 
the Soviet presence. Indian attitudes toward the 
US presence have been conditioned by the American 
alignment with Islamabad. By the same token, as 
part of the trade-off suggested, the US could. pro- 
perly expect: India to adopt a scrupulously even- 
handed posture foward the superpower presence in 
the Indian Ocean. 

‘Such an evenhanced posture would not preclude a 
continuance and even an acceleration of India’s 
long-standing efforts to get both superpowers to 
lower their military profiles in the region. Indeed, a 
resumption of the American-Soviet arms control 
negotiations on the Indian Ocean initiated during 
1977 and 1978 would be highly desirable. The 
prospective introduction of cruise missiles and other 
new weaponry in the region by both sides could 
make the superpower confrontation in the region 
increasingly dangerous. Even if arms control limita- 
tions can be negotiated, however, it is clear that 
American, Soviet and Indian naval forces will co- 
exist uneasily in the Indian Ocean during the decades 
ahead, and a compatible Indo-American relationship 
would require that New Delhi make special efforts 
to avoid the appearance as well as the reality of a de 
facto partnership with the Soviet Navy. In order to 
reassure many US officials and members of Congress 
who believe that India already gives preferential 
facilities to Soviet naval vessels in Indian ports, 
India might well consider offering to facilitate inspec- 
tion visits that would: provide an opportunity to 
confront this issue directly. This would be parti- 
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cularly helpful in view of the fact that American as 
well as Indian policies on the sensitive nuclear issue 
make a major expansion of port calls by US naval 
vessels unlikely in the foreseeable future. Indian 
anxieties over the presence of nuclear-armed and — 
powered vessels in its neighborhood are real and 
understandable, and the American ‘policy of refusing 
to confirm or deny the deployment of nuclear 
weaponry, as presently required by India, is deeply 
grounded in US military doctrine. Both sides have 
recently shown a degree of procedural flexibility in 


_finessing this issue, and as a result, several symbolic 


visits by small US ships have taken place during the 
past year. However, the prospects for US port calls 
on a scale comparable to that of the Soviet Union 
are not bright. 

Disengagement by the United States from its post- 
1981 military aid alignment with Pakistan would 
make it much easier for New Delhi and Washington 
to manage the critical Diego Garcia issue. The 
Diego Garcia base is less than 1,000 miles from the 
southern tip of India. Many Indians fear that US 
forces based there might be used for intervention in 
an Indo-Pakistan war in conjunction with the US 
carrier battle group stationed in the Arabian Sea. 
This may sound far-fetched to Americans, but not to 
Indians, who keenly recall the dispatch of the Enter- 
prise to the Bay of Bengal during the 1971 Indo- 
Pakistan war. Given a detached US posture toward . 
the Indo-Pakistan military rivalry, ‘Diego Garcia 
would lose much of its sensitivity as a direct focus 
of Indian security concerns, and New Delhi should 
then be prepared to make a tacit realpolitik accom- 
modation to US use of the base for purposes relating 
to US global military communications and for the 
deployment of conventional forces in areas of the 
Gulf and Southwest Asia exclusive of India and 
Pakistan. ; 

In seeking to work out a modus vivendi on the 
Diego Garcia issue, New Delhi and Washington 
could usefully distinguish belween US nuclear dep- 
loyments, US conventional deployments and the 
political symbolism of Diego Garcia as a residual 
British colonial territory. India has in fact pursued 
an even-handed policy in opposing both US and 
Soviet nuclear deployments in Indian Ocean, Diego 
Garcia included. New Delhi should not be asked 
or expected to alter this policy. Similarly, India has 
not departed from even-handedness in taking a clear 
diplomatic stance on the anti-colonial aspect of the 
Diego Garcia issue (i.e., the Mauritian claim that 
Britain had no right to sever the Chagos archi- 
pelago from Maurtius prior to granting Mauritian 
independence). By leasing a colonial territory as a 
base, the US has displayed a disregard for the atti- 
tudes: of Indian Ocean littoral states that the Soviet 
Union has not shown in its regional base arrange- 
ments. A modus vivendi need not require any dilu- 
tion of the Indian demand for the return of the 
Chagos archipelago to Mauritius. But it would 
clearly call for a balanced Indian posture in -which | 
the sovereignty demand is treated in the context of 
the larger Soviet-American rivalry. At present, Indian 
and other non-aligned countries often fuse the anti- 
colonial and military symbolism of the Diego Garcia 


issue, depicting the US, in effect, as the principal 


disturber of the peace in the Indian Ocean. 
II 


AN improvement in India’s relations with its neigh- 

bors would. clearly facilitate an American shift 
to a more detached posture in South Asia. As I have 
shown in my 1981 and 1983 testimony, the American 
resumption of military aid to Pakistan interrupted a 
hopeful trend toward the improvement of Indo- 
Pakistani relations following the Soviet occupation 
of Afghanistan. Nevertheless, New Delhi also bears 
its own share of the responsibility for the impasse in 
relations with Islamabad since 1981. As the over- 
whelmingly larger and more stable power, India 
should now take the initiative if the vicious circle of 
enmity and distrust between New Delhi and Islama- 
bad is to bé broken. Indeed, India should begin to 
display a new spirit of large-heartedness and mag- 
nanimity in dealing with all of its smaller neighbours, 
showing much greater sensitivity than in the past to 
their domestic political compulsions and psychologi- 
cal complexes. In the absence of such a spirit, New 
Delhi is unlikely to win enduring acceptance of its 
regional predominance regardless of the degree of 
military superiority it achieves. 

The United States-could appropriately condition 
its adoption of a more detached posture toward 
Pakistan on Indian adoption of a more flexible 
posture in seeking to negotiate a non-aggression or 
friendship treaty with Islamabad. For example, if 
the US were to rule out US bases in Pakistan in 
addition to redefining and downgrading US military 
aid, as proposed here, New Delhi should be pre- 
pared to modify its present insistence on airtight 
treaty language barring India and Pakistan from 
granting base rights to other countries. Pakistan 
contends that a bilateral commitment to India on 
the base issue would be a derogation of its sover- 
eignty. A variety of compromise proposals for 
resolving this issue have been offered by leading 
Indian commentators, notably Pran Chopra, who 
suggests a multilateral declaration barring foreign 
bases by the forthcoming South Asian Regional 
Cooperation (SARC) summit meeting. 

In the long run, only a fundaméntal understand- 
ing between New Delhi and Islamabad with res- 
pect to the preservation of the political integrity 
of the two states can break the vicious circle of 
‘distrust. India, for example, would have to 
demonstrate that it accepts Pakistan in its present 
form by giving de jure recognition to Islamabad’s 
controversial border with Afghanistan, the Durand 
Line. This move would constitute an implicit 
Indian repudiation of Baluch and Pushtun separa- 
tism. New Delhi would also have to resist the 
temptation to support the growing Sindhi separa- 
tist movement in Pakistan. Islamabad, for its part, 
would have to take special pains to avoid helping, 
or seeming to help, the Sikh militants in. India 
favouring an independent Khalistan. Above all, 
Islamabad would have to show that it is ready to 
move toward ultimate acceptance of the Kashmir 
ceasefire line as an international boundary. 
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NOTHER important element necessary for a 
durable long-term improvement in Indo- 


American relations would be a serious Indian diplo- 
matic and political effort to promote a Soviet force 
withdrawal from Afghanistan. Under present 
circumstances, Indian opposition to the Soviet 
occupation is neutralized by the perception ofa 
more immediate security threat resulting from the 
American buildup of Pakistan. Should the US 
agree to taper off military aid, to Islamabad, India 
would once again begin to perceive a community 
of interest with Pakistan in the face of the Soviet 
occupation as it did prior to the US military aid 
decision in 1981. However, neither India nor 
Pakistan would be able to contribute effectively to 
the search for a negotiated settlement in the absence 
of a basic change in American policy. 

I have pointed out in detail in earlier testimony 
the problems involved in testing Soviet readiness 
for a withdrawal as well as the wide divergence 
between the US conception of a negotiated settle- 
ment and the terms for a settlement that have been 
under discussion for the past three years in the 
United Nations mediation effort on Afghanistan 
(see my 1983 aid testimony, cited above, pp. 248-49 
and 259-260, and The Soviet Role in Asia. Hearing 
on July 28, 1983, pp. 261 and 293-316). Ihave 
also updated my analysis of American policy in a 
more recent article that I will submit for the record 
(“The Afghanistan Stalemate: ‘Self-Determination’ 
and a Soviet Force Withdrawal,” Parameters, 
Journal of the US .Army War College, Winter, 
1984). The gap between the US position and the 
more realistic terms for a settlement envisaged by 
the UN was spelled out by a US spokesman publicly 
for the first time in a speech by Leo Rose, Member 
for South Asia, Policy Planning Council, Depart- 
ment of State, at the Institute of Internationa] 
Studies, University of South Carolina, February 
9, 1984. I will submit for the record relevant 
excerpts from the text of this address as recorded 
by the Voice of America. 

At present, India sees no possibility of meaningful 
negotiations on Afghanistan and has refused to put 
its relationship with Moscow at risk for the sake of 
what it sees as a futile diplomatic quest. However, 


should the US decide to support the UN mediation 


effort or otherwise shift course on the terms for an 
Afghan settlement, New Delhi should be prepared 
to undertake sustained diplomatic and political 
efforts to help bring about a broadening of the 
Kabul regime that would enable Moscow to reduce 
and eventually withdraw all of its forces. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ACTION 


Te implement the above proposals, the Subcom- 
mittee should consider the following specific 
guidelines: 
1. While existing military aid commitments to 
Pakistan previously reported to the Subcommittee 
should be honored, new FMS sales should not be 
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approved unless the principal justification for the 
equipment involved is clearly its utility on the 
Afghanistan frontier rather than on the frontier with 
India. This would rule out several items currently 
under discussion with Islamabad: the Copperhead, a 
laser-guided 155 millimeter artillery weapon suited 
mainly for plains warfare; the E2 “‘Hawkeye” mini- 
AWACS system; the AIM 9-L air-to-air missile and 
additional sales of Harpoon missiles for the 
Pakistani Navy. 

The Pentagon recently completed a demonstration 
of two E2’s in Pakistan at a cost of some $ 250,000 
to the American taxpayer. The Subcommittee should 
make its views on the provision of this advanced 
weapons system to Islamabad known before the 
Administration proceeds further toward a commit- 
ment so that the Subcommittee is not confronted 
with claims of a fait accompli as it was following 


Under-Secretary Buckley’s mission to Islamabad in- 


1981. 
With its 400-mile radar range, the E2 could 


‘“look” into India even if deployed on the Afghan . 


frontier, and its possession by Pakistan would 
radically alter the Indo-Pakistan military balance in 
the air.~At the same time, the military case for the 
E2 in relation to to the Afghan frontier is uncon- 
vincing. Informed American officials have told me 
that the E2 would not enable F-16’s to bring down 
Afghan aircraft unless the intruding planes were to 
come at least 25 miles inside Pakistani territory. To 
date, out of 90 intrusions since February, 1984, 42 
were penetrations of two miles or less, 17 were 
between two and five miles and one was just over 
20 miles. 

In the final analysis, the US could best promote 
Pakistan’s security by adopting a more realistic 
approach to diplomatic deescalation of the Afghan 
conflict. To the extent that new military equipment 
is necessary to deter air intrusions, the Administra- 
tion should explore one-directional radar and air 
defense missiles, avoiding “force multipliers’? such 
as the E2. eee. 

2. Looking to the Rajiv Gandhi visit, the Sub- 
committee should adopt a resolution calling on the 
Administration to announce, prior to the visit, its 
intention to pursue a detached US military aid 
posture in South Asia following the fulfilment of 
existing commitments to Pakistan in 1986 (see 

. 2—4). 
ey N EET economic aid requests should 
be granted without conditions. However, 1n the case 
of Sri Lanka, the Subcommittee should adopt a 
companion resolution urging the Administration to 
promote a political settlement of the Sinhalese-Tamil 
conflict incorporating the basic elements of the 
promising compromise formula negotiated by the 
invited Indian mediator, G. Parthasarathy, which 
was initially accepted by President Junius Jaye- 
wardene. Such a resolution should also urge the 
US to remain unambiguously detached from the 
controversy’ over alleged Indian involvement in 
supporting Tamil insurgents. American aid levels to 
India and Sri Lanka alike should not be affected 
either by such allegations of Indian support or by 
charges of Sinhalese atrocities in prosecuting coun- 
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ter-insurgency activities, unless the economic environ- 
ment for the constructive use of aid is adversely 
affected in either country. 

4. In the cases of Pakistan and Bangladesh, the 
Subcommittee should adopt resolutions calling on, 
the Administration to exercise strong political pres- 
sure for the liberalization of the military dictator- 
ships in these countries. The failure of the Zia 
Ul-Haq regime in Pakistan to deliver on its repeated 
promises of democratization has been widely report- 
ed in the American press. Less attention has been 
paid to the emerging political crisis in Bangladesh, 
where the impasse between the military regime and — 
a formidable opposition front could engulf the 
country in chaos, undermining the economic pro- 
gress already made with foreign assistance and 
jeopardizing future development prospects. 

Despite repeated provocations, the Bangladesh 
opposition, led by Sheikh Hasina Wazed and Begum 
Khaled Zia, has shown a high sense of responsi- 
bility, discipline and moderation in its protracted 
effort to bring about an orderly transition to a more 
stable government under civilian leadership in which 
the military would have a substantial share of insti- 
tutionalized power. In addition to Sheikh Hasina 
and Begum Zia, the oppsition leadership includes 
experienced, internationally-respected figures such 
as former Foreign Minister Kamal Hossain who 
have long sought cooperative ties with the United 
States within the framework of a nonaligned foreign 
policy. Yet the Administration has increasingly 
identified the US-with the Ershad dictatorship, mak- 
ing only token efforts to promote a transition to 
civilian rule. 

The Subcommittee should call on the Administra- 
tion to press for fair elections in Bangladesh under 
the aegis of an impartial Election Commission 
appointed by a neutral interim government. The 
National Assembly election should precede the 
Presidential election. At the very least, if he remains 
in office, General Ershad should make a personal 
declaration of neutrality and should not campaign 
for his party in the elections. In contrast to Pakistan, 
where the scenario for General Zia’s farce is already 
written, Bangladesh still presents an opportunity 
for the effective exercise of American political leve- 
rage and for the assertion ofa principled American 
declaratory posture. O 


Indo-US Relations 


We do not believe in permanent estrangement. We 
admire the achievements of the American people. In- 
deed, a large number of Americans expressed sympa- 
thetic support for the cause of Bangladesh and India 
during the last year. We are grateful for the assistance 
from the United States in many areas of our develop- 
ment. We are ready to join in any serious effort to 
arrive at a deeper appreciation of each other’s point of 
view and to improve relations. A great power must 
take into account the existence not only of countries 
with comparable power, but of the multitude of others 
who areno longer willing tobe pawns ona global 
chessboard. Above all, the United States has yet to 
resolve the inner contradiction between the traditions 
of the founding fathers and of Lincoln and the external 
image it gives of a super-power pursuing the cold logic 


of power politics. 
Indira Gandhi, 1972. 


SA AA a I ET a Ea TE ES TOT TIE, 
When a Harijan Owns a Tree 


Story of an And'ra Village 


SHEELA REDDY 


Write N.T. Rama Rao, with 
his inimitable dramatic 
flair, announces measures to help 
the landless poor of his State, 
_ what really happens is sharply 
reflected in an incident that 
occurred recently ina village in 
Chittoor district. 

This time it was not land that 
the Andhra Government attemp- 
ted to redistribute but tamarind 
trees. To own a tamarind tree in 
Mugavadi village is even better 
than owning land. For, the 
income from a tamarind trée can 
be as high as Rs. 2,000 a year, 
and this without an ounce of 
sweat or input of any other kind. 
One merely waits for the tamarind 
to ripen and then climbs up the 
tree to shake the fruit down and 
carry it away by the bagfuls to 
sell at a premium. 

It is no wonder then that the 
landlords of Mugavadi objected 
strenuously when a revenue 
inspector arrived in Mugavadi 
on January, 16, 1985, and dis- 
tributed ‘pattas’ on 176 tamarind 
trees to 142 weaker section house- 
holds. Although they really had 
no right to object — the tam- 
arind trees were on public lands. 

But for generations they had 
been enjoying the fruit of these 
trees, and felt naturally distres- 
sed at suddenly having this 
wealth snatched away from them. 

Every year there would be an 
announcement of auction. The 
village karnam, a Brahmin, would 
bid for the produce of the trees 
fora paltry sum at the firka 
auctions. And the Caste Hindu 
ryots would then share the trees 
amongst themselves, after pay- 
ing the karnam for his services. 
Some of the big landlords would 
get as many as 30 to 80 trees as 
their share. Besides, they were 
the main collectors of tamarind 
for trade. 

The Harijans, of course, were 
totally excluded from a share in 
the bounty, unless one counts the 
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paltry wages they were paid for 
harvesting the fruit. 

The landlords were not going 
to let the trees slip away from 
their hands so easily. They called 
a meeting of the Ryotu Sangam, 
an association of Caste Hindu 
ryots. Big landlords from diffe- 
rent parts of the taluq attended 
the meeting in Mugavadi on 
February 10. The MHarijans 
listened silently as the mikes 
blared all over the village: “First 
these Harijans wanted our land 
and we gave itto them. Now 
they want tamarind trees. Next 
they will be asking for our wives. 
It must be stopped”. The 
meeting decided unanimously 
to prevent the Harijans, by force 
if necessary, from gathering tama- 
rind from the trees allotted to 
them. 

Ten, even five, years ago, the 
Harijans woul have been cowed 
into submission. As indeed had 
happened in 1978, when eight 
Harijans were given ‘patta’ to two 
tamarind trees each for under- 
going vasectomy. These Harijans 
enjoyed the produce from the 
trees for barely two years. In 
the third year some landlords 
brought a stay order against the 
Harijans and barred the Harijans 
from collecting tamarind from 
their trees. Ignorant of the law, 
the Harijans took the landlords 
at their word and gave up their 
right to the trees. The landlords 
not only took possession of the 
trees on public lands but also 
imposed a fine of Rs 5 on anyone 
coliecting twigs or fruit that fell 
from the trees. 

But the mood of the Harijans 
had changed. They at once 
called a meeting of the Ambedkar 
Yuvajana Sangam. Recognising 
that it would be impossible for 
individual households to collect 
the fruit, they decided to gather 
it collectively. They also decided 
to go about it immediately before 
the landlords could act on their 


threat. 

In a clever move to mislead 
the landlords, they let it be 
known that they were going to 
collect the produce on February 
16, when in fact they intended to 
collect it on February 13. They 
also decided to seek police protec- 
tion. 

The police, however, was not 
forthcoming in providing protec- 
tion. “They told us that they 
were busy arranging a minister's 
visit to the district,’ said Y. 
Munaswamy, one of the Harijaus 
who had been allotted a patta of 
a tamarind tree. 


Undaunted, the Harijans went 
ahead with their plan. On 
February 13, a group of Harijans 
climbed up a tamarind tree that 
was close to their hutments. 
About ten of them climbed the 
tree, while 50 persons waited 
below itto collect the fruit. It 
was meant to be a quick opera- 
tion that caught the landlords 
unaware. But news' of the opera- 
tion leaked out. The ryots, over 
50 of them, including women, 
arrived on the scene to stop the 
Harijans. “They asked us to get 
off, and we did, because the police 
told us not to resist until they 
coula provide help,’’ said M. 
Narayan, another Harijan of 
Mugavadi. 


The next day, the Harijans and 
others of the weaker sections 
again sought police protection. 
Realising that they would get 
very little response from the 
police by themselves, they 
approached a voluntary agency, 
Rural Education Society, an 
organisation that works for 
functional literacy, and helps the 
Harijans in their social and 
economic problems. They also 
sought the advice of an advocate, 
Suryanarayanachari, who is the 
Secretary of the Communist 
Party of India in Punganur 
taluq. 

The representatives of RES, 
Nandgopal and Kamal, and 
Suryanarayanachari went to 
Mugavadi on February 14, after 
extracting a promise from the 
police that a force would be sent 
up to the village immediately. 


About noon, the landlords 
converged on the Harijan hamlet 
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with a force of about thousand 
men, armed with sticks, spears, 
iron bars and country bombs. 
There were no signs of the police 
party. 

The Harijans retreated from 
their houses into a grove of 
tamarind trees, some 100 yards 
away. At 12.30 p.m. the “police 
party” arrived. It consisted of 
one sub-inspector of police, 


armed with a baton, and an old - 


constable. The SI persuaded the 
Harijans to move a further 100 
yards away, and went to the 
landlords to talk them out of 
their attack. 


The landlords merely pushed 
the SI aside and advanced on the 
Harijans. They exploded bombs 
that scared the MHarijans into 
fleeing helter skelter. The bombs, 
it later transpired, were only 
smoke bombs, and no one was 
injured by them directly. But in 
the stampede that followed, some 
Harijans fell down and were 
beaten up by the landlords’ men. 
Many Harijans were injured in 
the brutal attack, including 
women and an old man, who was 
beaten unconscious. 


The most humiliating treat- 
ment was meted out to the 
advocate, Suryanarayanacharl, 
who wentto the rescue of the 
Harijans. He was beaten with 
sticks and stones on the head, 
and narrowly escaped an attack 


with a dagger. The landlords then 
proceeded to strip off his blood- 
stained clothes and paraded him 
in his underwear. He was later 
carried to the house of a landlord 
and forcibly confined there. 


The SI, who fell unconscious, 
was carried to a nearby village. 
The constable ran away to 
another village. On recovering 
consciousness, the SI belatedly 
requisitioned a.police force for 
Mugavadi. 


The police party reached the 
village late in the evening and 
could accemplish little except to 
reach Suryanarayanachari and 
others who needed medical atten- 
tion to the hospital and to arrest 
those who had not the wits to 
leave the village by then. Ironi- 
cally, among those who were 
arrested were the two representa- 
tives of RES. 


The arrival of the police force 
did not mean that the Harijans 
were now free to collect their 
tamarind. That was postponed 
for some later date. 


As a consequence of the inci- 
dent, the landlords’ repression of 
the Harijans increased many 
times over. They barred the 
Harijans and Valmikis from 
working in the village, and even 
from entering the village. 


However, the Harijans did not 
waver in their determination to 


fight for their trees, even if it 
meant virtual starvation. On 
February 22, although the boy- 
cott by the landlords still conti- 
nued, the Harijans were able to 
harvest the tamarind with police 
protection that was eventually 
provided. But how ineffective 
that protection is, is evident from 
the fact that the landlords are 
again threatening dire action 
against the Harijans if they dare 
to sell the tamarind which they 
have collected. The alarmed 
Harijans have asked the police to 
remain in the village until they 
sell, their fruit, but the police 
have refused to do so. 


Indeed, this schizophrenic atti- 
tude of reluctantly playing the 
role assigned to them by the 
Government, while trying to 
subvert it at the same time, 
characterises not only the police 
but the entire administration at 
the village level. It could be the 
major reason why schemes to 
increase the income of. weaker 
section households inevitably 
fizzle out. 


“The Collector and his men 
tell us,? said Narayan, ‘‘that 
they won’t be here forever, and 
that itis we who have to live 
with the landlords all our lives. 
So make your peace with them 
and don’t fight”. 


Fortunately, the Harijans are 
in no mood to listen. O 





B.K. Nehru 


(Contd, from page 16) 


are and not from the point of view of the manufac- 


absolute. For all cases to be heard by the entire Court, 
as in United States, would: be the ideal solution. But 
in present conditions that is clearly not possible. One 
solution is the one suggested by the Law Commis- 
sion to divide the Court into two divisions. I would 
myself however go much further. I would have the 
High Courts as courts beyond which no case should 
normally go. The only cases which would then be 
considered by the Supreme Court would be writ 
petitions where a point of important and genuine 
constitutional law was involved, cases where High 
Courts in different States bad given conflicting inter- 
pretation of the law, cases between a State and the 
Union. The size of the Court could then be cut to 
half and.cases could be heard by the entire 
Court. 

I would end by summarising the essence of what 
J have been saying at inordinate length in this some- 
what rambling discourse. I have viewed the ad- 
ministration of justice from the point of view of the 
present or potential consumers of justice, as we all 
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turers and purveyors of that commodity who oc- 
cupy a monopolistic position. My case is that the 
common man is today deprived of the protection and 
the benefits of the laws because, firstly, the executive 
authorities who are responsible for their enforcement 
do not enforce them without fear or favour; and 
secondly, the judicial processes designed to ensure 
this enforcement do not work for they cost too much 
and take too long. 


I have pointed out that the situation is worsened 
because the courts have taken upon themselves 
supererogatory activities. As a result the function- 
ing of the executive is interfered with and the in- 
tentions of the legislature not always implemented 
while the normal course of justice is delayed and the 
moral authority of the courts eroded. I have sug- 
gested remedies for some of these ills; they are more 
wide-ranging and radical than are likely to be ac- 
ceptable to those who are already part of the system. 
I nevertheless submit them for the consideration of 
those who are more qualified to come to conclusions 
as to the direction of reform than I am myself. [J 





Population Problem in India—ll 


VINOD SAIGHAL 


CooMINne to the last aspect in the set of priorities 
indicated above, that is, the need for a reorienta- 
tion of the approach to family planning, I am not 
going into the details of the basic restructuring that 
should be carried out in the organisation of the 
official family planning machinery of the Govern- 
ment. Here I am going to confine myself to some 
important aspects that need to be highlighted or 
those which were not mentioned earlier. 

For the purpose of population stabilisation we can 
broadly divide the population into the following 
groups: The Upper Classes; the Median Income 
Groups; and the Under-Privileged Classes. 

I don’t think that at the end of 1984 many people 
would seriously dispute that the small family message 
has been driven home as far as the first two groups 
are concerned and they are consciously limiting the 
size of their families. Therefore, we must also make 
a conscious effort to concentrate our resources, 
especially by way of publicity and creation of new 
facilities, almost exclusively on the last group, that 
is, the under-privileged. 

The under-privileged classes who form the bulk of 
our population and whose response patterns will 
decide as to where we are headed can again be sub- 
divided into two main categories: The Static 
Segment; and the Mobile Segment. 

The static segment generally remains tied to the 
place of birth. The mobile segment comprises 
elements that move away for permanent settlement 
‘ in urban areas or those who leave their native place 
for varying periods of time due to drought or as 
migrant labour. 

The first category being the largest are also the 
ones whose resistivity is the most difficult to pene- 
trate. Their roots are in the soil and they are very 
tradition bound. Further, their dispersal across the 
entire country requires vast outlays in field teams 
and equipment. They are also our most serious 
challenge because if we can reach these people the 
Family Planning Programme can never look back. 

People who fall into the category called the mobile 
segment have a commonality in as much as a physi- 
cal displacement would have subjected them to alien 
influences and made them more amenable to change 
in their transplanted state. Secondly, their very 
concentration in slums or at work sites enables us to 
effectively monitor these groups and achieve the 
same results with lesser resources. In fact, we can 
make a very big dent in population growth, and the 
resultant improvement in the urban environment, if 


Ee a Sa ee 

This is the second and concluding part -of the 
lecture delivered by Col. Saighal at the National 
Defence College on January 16,1985. The first 
part was published in Mainstream last week 
(March 23, 1985). 
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we take advantage of the relative accessibility of 

these people. 

There has always been a lot of talk on the 
appalling conditions prevailing in the slums. The 
words ‘slum living’ or ‘slum conditions’ have become 
synonymous with the ultimate in human misery. It 
is indeed strange that in spite of this we find that 
migration from the rural areas to the city slums 
continues unabated. Could it be that conditions 
elsewhere are even worse? 

We next move into the realm of the mass media. 
We have to infuse a new vitality into the field of 
Family Planning Propagation. While the publicity 
division can rightfully boast of some good pro- 
grammes, the propagation of the theme has now a 
sameness about it. Some points for consideration 
are: 
© Link the environment to the theme of population 

proliferation. 

@ Some themes have a universal appeal. These 
should be complemented by regional ones. 

@ A different approach for various cultures and 
groups after studying the patterns of male and 

-female response. 

@ The visual impact of films and posters should be 
stark and thought-provoking for the illiterate 
man. 

@ Periodic variations of the theme to cut out 
monotony. 

Some film directors have gained international re- 
cognition for their work. Satyajit Ray is an outstand- 
ing example. Men like him should be approached to 
bring their considerable intellect to bear on docu- 
mentaries carrying the Family Planning Message for 
the under-privileged classes. 


OUR family planning machinery must become more 
dynamic in monitoring the programme in all parts of 
the country to study the trends, and by extension, 
the approach most suited to each region, and even 
sub-region, of this diverse land. Let me give you an 
example. Consider percentages for child marriages 
in various districts of Uttar Pradesh: 


Percentage of girls married by age 15 in various 
Divisions of UP 


Name of Division No of Districts 1961 % IY71% 
Garhwal 4 50.12 39.32 
Kumaon 3 54.71 $7.6] 
Rohilkhand 7 51.18 41.07 
Meerut 5 41.85 30.19 
Agra 5 54.01 45.75 
Allahabad 5 60.02 46.70 
Jhansi 4 74.64 63.35 
Lucknow 6 54.84 47.35 
Faizabad 6 77.07 67.96 
Gorakhpur 4 73.45 69.58 
Varanasi 5 70.12 62.09 


Source: -Census Extracts. 
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If you notice, taking the figures for 1971, the 
incidence of child marriage for females varies from 
30 per cent in Meerut Division to nearly 70 per cent 
in Gorakhpur Division. These are large disparities 
which cannot be ignored. It should not be difficult 
to establish a link between the age at marriage and 
the population growth rate for the Divisions at the 
two extremes. 

No discussion of the demographic problem can be 
really complete without a look at development 
strategy for backward areas: a sound proposition of 
the 1950s may not have remained so in the 1980s. 
When the .strategy was first adopted one of the 

2sired aims must have been the pre-emption of the 
drift to the cities. The more idealistic among 
planners may have even believed in the benefits of 
civilisation spreading to backward regions. The 
effects of these ‘benign’ activities make interesting 
case studies —- from the North-East to the remote 
areas of Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Maha- 
rashtra, Andhra and elsewhere. 

The picture that emerges is not uniformly bleak if 
viewed statistically — in terms of jobs, death rates 
(but not birth rates), health centres, trained medical 
practitioners, literacy and so on. The same if viewed 
from another angle — destruction of virgin tracts, 
soil erosion, pollution of natural streamsl tribal 
exploitation and the like — might appear different. 

Whichever view is espoused, the time has come 
for a fresh look. The policy for the Eighties and a 
bit beyond must ‘anticipate’ the pressures of the 
Nineties and the opening decades of the coming 
century. If the planning process is to be freed from 
a conceptual infirmity note must be taken of the 
reality as it exists on the ground; at the level of 
implementation of policies. 

Í have brought up the subject of development 
strategies for backward regions because the ecologi- 
cal balance is being seriously jeopardised. Let us 
have a look at the population figures for the States 
and Union Territories. 


Population of States and Union Territories, 1981 
(Provisional 1981 Census Figures) 


States{Union Territories Total Pop. Density Growth Rate 





(in million) per Km? 1971-8] 

Srates 

Andhra Pradesh 53.59 195 23.19 
Assam 19.90 254 36.09 
Bihar 69.82 402 23.90 
Gujarat 33.96 173 21.21 
Haryana 12.85 291 28.04 
Himachal Pradesh 4,24 76 22.46 
Jammu & Kashmir 5.95 NA 28.97 
Karnataka 37.04 193 26.43 
Kerala 25.40 654 19.00 
Madhya Pradesh 52.14 118 25.17 
Maharashtra 62.72 204 24.40 
Manipur 1:41 63 31.57 
Meghalaya 1,33 59 31.30 
Nagaland 0.77 47 49,73 
Orissa 26.27 169 19.72 
Punjab 16.67 33} 23.01 
Rajasthan 34.11 100 32.38 
Sikkim 0.32 44 50.11 
Tamil Nadu 48.30 371 17.23 
Tripura Jai ii 2.05 195 31.55 
Uttar Pradesh 110.89 377 25.52 
West Bengal 54.49 614 22.96 
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Union Territories 


Andaman & Nicobar Islands 0.19 23 63.51 
Arunachal Pradesh 0.63 34.34 
Chandigarh 0.45 3,948 74.95 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli 0.10 21l 39,78 
Delhi 6.20 4,178 52.41 
Goa, Daman & Diu 1.08 284 26.15 
Lakshadweep 0.04 1,257 26.49 
Mizoram 0.49 23 46.75 
Pondicherry 0.60 1,228 28.08 


I have emphasised here the States or Union Terri- 
tories in the remote regions which still have low 
populations. In these areas, where the ecological 
devastation has not yet gone beyond the state of 
irreversibility, we must straightway re-formulate our 
development strategies. Our immediate endeavour 
must not be to construct roads and set up industries 
in these regions but should be towards health, sani- 
tation and female literacy. This should’ be followed 
by careful monitoring and assessment of the develop- 
ment needs of each region. 

I would like to conclude by asking you to look to 
the turn of the century to the regional import of 
this problem in the sub-continent of India. I have 
no doubt that with renewed vigour and a profes- 
sional approach India will yet stabilise its popula- 
tion at manageable levels in the next ten to fifteen 
years. It cannot be said the same about our neighb- 
ours, especially Bangladesh and Pakistan. In 1973 
these two countries had a crude birth rate of nearly 
47, that is, the same that obtained for undivided India 
at the end of the last century. To put it mildly, tbe 
governments of these countries do not appear to be 
unduly alarmed. I foresee a time when the hungry 
populations of these countries are going to spill over 
national frontiers under relentless pressures of 
unchecked growth and faltering economies. The 
ground-work for strife in the years ahead is being 
laid now. We must avert this disaster while it can 
still be averted.) (Concluded) 
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EDUCATION 





What Hope for New Policy ? 


SATYA PAL RUHELA 


A 2e” education policy is now on the anvil, and 
the Prime Minister has announced that it would 


be implemented with effect from July when the new: 


academic session begins in schools, colleges and 
` other institutions. The Prime Minister's announce- 
` ment puts a constraint on the process of formulation 
of the new policy. There has to be haste and there 
are problems all around. 

The panel of three experts—Prof. P.N. Srivastava, 
Prof. P.L. Malhotra and Prof. Moonis Raza— no- 
minated by the Central Government to formulate the 
new education policy does not inspire much hope. 
All the. three are Delhi-based; they represent Indian 
educationists only to the degree Delhi may be 
‘termed representative of the Indian socio-political 
reality. None of them has any real practical expe- 
rience of teaching in or administering or writing 
_about the problems of schools, technical institutions, 
women, small children, Scheduled Castes and Tribes, 
villages and slums. The officers in the Ministry of 
Education, according to newspapers reports have 
been instructed by the Education Minister to help in 
drafting the new policy. Those who were responsi- 
ble for the formulation of the earlier dysfunctional 
policy of course minus J.P. Naik, are now again 
being asked to. come out with new policy formul- 
ations. 

Then there are other serious constraints. Politi- 
cians, Education Ministers, and intellectuals, officers, 
educationists in the States have been busy in State 

` Assembly elections, and so they have had neither 

time nor inclination to think of contributing to the 

- formulation of the new policy. Teachers in schools, 
colleges and universities are now under the pressure 
of completing courses in their classes as the annual 
examinations are approaching fast. The Opposition 
parties have been so much demoralised due to their 
recent election defeats that none of them, except the 
erstwhile Independent, Dr. Karan Singh, has dared 
to speak on this matter. It is another matter that 
what Di. Karan Singh has suggested — 10+3 in 
‘place of 10+2 system—reveals how carelessly he has 
started talking of educational problems. Parents 
and intellectuals do not seem concerned. The other 

-day Prof. Raj Krishna, the economist and “fone of 
the the top 50 Indian social scientists”, dismissed the 
possibility of education having any role to play in 
economic development. 

In this context, it is likely that the Government 
patronised members of the panel and the bureau- 


Prof. Ruhela is Dean, Faculty of Education, 
Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi. | 
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cracy in the Union Ministry of Education will be the 
real designers of the new education policy which has 
to shape the future of crores of boys and girls and 
men and women for decades. So far there has been 
very little of discussion and debate; hardly three or 
four small, insignificant seminars have so far been 
held. Thus the makers of the new policy are placed 
in the comfortable position of readily agreeing to 
whatever stray suggestions the Prime Minister have 
thrown to them, and just working out peripheral 
details around those seed ideas. Those who have 
rich experience of educational experiments and in- 
novations in the length and breadth of the country 
have so far been kept out of making of the new 
policy. 

The Prime Minister and the Education Minister 
are no doubt earnest, enthusistic and open to new 
ideas. They have so far emphasised only a few 
things in their manifesto of educational changes, 
namely, delinking degrees from jobs, vocationalisa- 
tion of school education, examination reform, in- 
volving mass media in the promotion of educational 
programmes, value orientation in school education, 
checking the number of students who go in for 
higher education, and universalisation of education. 
None of these suggestions are new. Of course, they 
are important and everyone talks about them; we 
can only hope that something concrete would emerge 
under the youthful leadership at the Centre. 

One would like to know the objective criteria 
for the formulation of a new functional educa- 
tional policy for the socio-cultural and politico- 
economic reality that India today is. Neither the 
members of the panel nor the numerous professional 
commentators have as yet presented before us any 
comprehensive and coherent set of such criteria. 

It appears to me that the new educational policy 
ought to fulfil a number of criteria: 

It must not demolish everything of the past. Thus 
it need not be outright new, but should aim at 
reconstruction of Indian education. It must be able 
to state some bold policy decisions to be imple- 
mented on a priority basis; its major focus should 
not be blurred by trying to say everything on each 
and every educational ill of society. It must seek to 
discover and present the most crucial areas needing 
utmost attention. In the contemporary Indian 
societal context, pre-primary school children, 
women, handicapped people, Scheduled Castes, and 
Scheduled Tribes and other Backward Classes 
(including nomadic communities), rural and urban 
slum-dwellers, and teachers at all levels deserve 
much greater attention than the upper and middle 
classes. The nation has to be kept united and 
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intégrated at any cost, and the new education policy 
has to come out with bold suggestions in this direc- 
tion. 

It must seek to change the existing ‘Banking 
Model” of education in favour of ‘‘Conscientisation 
Model”. So far education policy statements of 1968 
and 1977 did not care for it. Unless this is empha- 
sised by the new education policy, education cannot 
really be a potent instrument of social change, social 
reform and elimination of exploitation in India. It 
must be evolved on the basis of wide discussions 
among reference groups in various forums at the 
Centre as well as in the States, otherwise they might 
not feel committed to accept and implement it 
wholeheartedly. It must come out with bold sugges- 
tions as to how vocationalisation of education at 
the school stage would realy be possible, effective 
and useful, and how it would really reduce the 
number of those going in for higher education. It 
must state clearly and boidly how, with the constant 
shortage of funds for education, teaching, research, 
publication, extension, etc., it will improve and 
modernise so as to meet the demands of society. It 
must clearly state how corruption, discrimination, 
favouritism, decay of social and moral values, non- 
accountability, and widespread anomie in our educa- 
tional institutions, specially in technical and voca- 
tional institutions, and universities can be checked. 

It must lay down bold and honest objective 
criteria for the appointment of Vice-Chancellors, 
Directors, etc. It must state clearly its stand on the 
so-called public schools and public colleges and 
such elite institutions, which fleece their clients. It 
must suggest clearly how coordination of various 
agencies has to be developed so that learning webs 
emerge, learning climate develops and the focus 
changes from teaching to learning. It must provide 
for saving our people from ‘future shock”; bold 
suggestions to give functional futuristic orientation to 
education are badly needed. 

Jt ought to be bold enough to re-emphasise the 
need of the useful and reformed elements of many of 
our earlier useful experiments like Gandhiji’s Basic 
Education and Pre-Basic School, Multipurpose 
Schools, etc. It must come out with suggestions for 
the development of functional social and moral 
values in students and teachers. It must state clearly 
how education would cut at the roots of social 
stratification and exploitation, undemocratic, non- 
secular and non-socialistic tendencies, and how it 
would act as an instrument of achieving social 
mobility, modernisation and social and moral uplift 
of our people. 

Lastly, it must state how teachers, researchers, 
book-writers in regional languages, etc, would be 
motivated to do their task in a committed manner. 
It must also state how the Government would curb 
the anomic conditions prevailing in our educational 
institutions, especially universities and colleges. 


IT WOULD BE presumtuous on the part of the 
framers of the new policy to think that the existing 
educational policy was totally wrong and that they 
would be able to invent or bring in radically new 
things. What is needed is serious rethinking on all 
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‘evaluation a continuous process” 
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our earlier educational 1 ideas, experiments and research 
findings, and a shifting of emphasis in many cases. 
What led to the failure of the earlier education policy 
was that many of its items were not implemented in 
all seriousness due to reasons of political expedience, 
administrative inefficiency, non-creativity, and lack 
of fixing accountability for the failures of innova- 
tions. More than teachers, the educational adminis- 
trators have been responsible for our educational 
crisis, and more than educational planners, our 
politicians have been responsible for making a 
mockery of the pious declarations in the earlier 
Education Policy. 

When the nation has once for all accepted Hindi - 
as the national language, regional languages as 
potential media of higher education, and three- 
languages formula as necessary for national integra- 
tion, these have to be in the new policy with greater 
emphasis. The Constitutional guarantee to provide 
free and compulsory education up to age of 14 has 
been misconstrued by earlier educational workers as 
limited to 6 to 14; actually it has to cover every 
child from 3 to 14. This must be emphasized, which 
means that development of pre-school education 
should receive the greatest consideration. How to 
save the masses from the tentacles of the English- 
medium nursery school is an important question, and 
the new policy has to make ample provision for 
quality pre-primary education with national moor- 
ings in inexpensive nursery schools to be opened in 
a very large number. The condition of State Hindi 
Granth Academies and Urdu Academy which are 
charged with the responsibility of producing text- 
books in regional languages is pitiable; neither they 
are able to produce useful university-level books, nor 
sell them. Administrative ills plague them. School 
and college teachers are not motivated or helped 
adequately by either of these academies nor by UGC. 
The new Education Policy will have to focus on the 
revitalisation of these agencies. 

Why has the earlier policy suggestion “to make | 
not been imple- 
mented? This was not only a good suggestion but 
the only available remedy for many of the grave ills 
of our educational system. The new policy must 
being about radical changes so that it gets imple- 
mented quickly. 

Despite much talk of improvement of standards of 
education, training and research in colleges, univer- 
sities and professional and technical institutions for 
years, we are hopelessly lagging behind in standards. 
Institutions that have powerful political god- 
fathers manage to snatch the lion’s share of funds 
from UGC and the Central and State Governments 
while others are starved of funds and suffer in 
quality. The new policy should devise objective and 
uniform standards of all educational institutions of 
one kind, and seek to enrich and improve them by 
providing adequate funds. The non-formal aspects 
of education in the form of correspondence educa- 
tion, part time education, adult education, etc., have 
to be strengthened, and there has to bea system to 
assess their functioning including the financial aspect. 

The Education Minister has assured that he would 

(Contd. on n page 34) 
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Image-typing and Distortions 


S.R, 


4 


OMEN, like Harijans, have 

suddenly become the fashion 
in the research world, and out- 
side. And everyone seems to be 
cashing in on it: witness the 
mushrooming of magazines, 
. publishing houses, research orga- 
nisations devoted exclusively to 
the study of women. 

So that the onslaught of matter 
on women’s exploitation has 
had a curious effect on the senses 
— it has dulled them to insensi- 
vity. And books on women have 
no longer the power to move me 
to tears or anger — only a weary 
sense of ennui. 

And when the book is entitled 
“Women and Media”, the bore- 
dom is a little more stifling: one 
knows it all without having read 
a word. One by one, the long 
list of wrongs against women, 
follow each other, in weari- 
some monotony: stereo typing of 
woman’s image, exploitation of 
her body in advertisements, the 
suppression and distortion of her 
productive role in society. There 
is a sense of impatience, too, in. 
the apparent quixotiness in tilting 
at the media when the real 
demon is the society which it is 
merely reflecting. 

But the book, a collection of 
essays by Asian (mostly Indian) 
women on the subject edited by 
Kamla Bhasin and Bina Agarwal, 
soon shook me out of my smug 
complacency. With a shrewd 
foresight, the first point the 
editors put you right on is on the 
insidious effect the media’s 
portrayal of women has on their 
lives. Perhaps the most tmpor- 
tant influence of the media has 
been in reinforcing biases in 
development plans. As a result, 
all extension programmes are 
almost exclusively, by men and 
for men, in spite of the major 
contribution of women to these 
activities. 
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“In the name of income- 
generating activities women are 
given schemes like sewing, 
embroidery, papad making, 
which have generated little 
income but many myths about 
what is feminine and what is 
masculine. After three or four 
generations of such planning we 
now discover that women have 
been thrown out of jobs they 
were traditionally doing; and 
have been handed over jobs 
which are more tedious, repeti- 
tive and back-breaking; that 
commercialisation of agriculture 
has led to increasing control of 
cash and family resources by 
men.” 

An interesting insight offered 
by the book is on why a certain 
section of women are pampered 
by the mass media, which other- 
wise totally excludes women. 
“Even a small demonstration by 
30 or 50 women'on dowry or 
rape is more likely to be covered 
by the Press, than one by 
several hundred “male workers 
for an increase in pay or bonus. 
It is a conscious policy of the 
capitalist Press to play down or 
completely ignore labour issues, 
but women’s issues are a novelty 
so far and are not perceived 
either as a political threat or a 
threat to the class structure. 
Where working class women 
strugele around class oppression, 
however, media response is not 
so forthcoming”. 

The book highlights another 
fact: This century has spawned 
yet another avenue for exploit- 
ing women — using their bodies 
to sell commodities. If one 
reflects a little, it becomes in- 
creasingly clear that there was 
no age before ours when women 
were regarded as sex objects. It 
seems to be wholly the creation 
of the advertisement industry. 

Another disastrous effect of the 





mass media, a rising directly from 
the use of woman for commercial 
purposes is the abuse of her body 
in pornographic films, to which 
a chapter of the book is devoted. 
Written by a member of WAVE 
(Women Against Violence and 
Exploitation), the study is con- 
cerned with the growing industry 
in pornographic video films in 
Australia which not only portray 
women as subjects in sexually 
explicit situations but more 
alarmingly thrive on violent 
abuse of women. It raisessome 
pertinent questions — why is it 
sexually stimulating for man to 
see women being hurt, humi- 
liated, tortured? Why is it that 
the right to sexually abuse women 
or the right to watch this abuse 
for entertainment and sexual 
gratification is favoured over the 
rights of the women wlio are sub- 
ject to the abuse? 

“If every video shop in Sydney 
started selling instruments of tor- 
ture specifically designed for use 
on black people or Jews, and 
stocked their shelves full of video 
movies showing how to use them 
for the purpose of sexual stimu- 


: Jation, if movies were made show- 


ing men being castrated, or hav- 
ing their genitals mutilated and 
an industry were created out of 
the subjugation, sexual exploita- 
tion and sadistic abuse of men, 
there would be a public outcry 
and immediate unequivocal gov- 
ernment reaction. But because it 
is women, there is silence and 
endless, self-centred, irrelevant 
argument on the pros and cons 
of censorship and the meaning of 
civil liberties.” 

That this is not a struggle con- 
fined to Australia is evident 
enough — the all-pervasive indus- 
try in pornographic films has 
filtered down to even our remote 
villages, where rural folk got 
their first exposure to mass media 
in video parlours screening blue 
films. What their impact must be 
on their vulnerable minds, it is 
hard to imagine. 

What perhaps saves this book 
from descending to the dismal 
whine most books on women end 
up as, is that more than half of it 
is about what women themselves 

(Contd. on page 34) 
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Simply that Indian Oxygen 
Limited (IOL) has acquired an 
enviable reputation for the quality 


of its products and service. In 
areas far beyond only oxygen. 


industrial gases : applications to 
spur development in vital 
industries 


iOL pioneered the manufacture 
of oxygen. nitrogen, argon and 
dissolved acetylene in india. 
Today IOL's gases have varied 
applications. From wayside 
welding to shipbuilding to INSAT, 
from transportation and 
telecommunication to power and 
mining. The Company not only 
manufactures these gases but is 
unique in providing technologies 
associated with their different 
applications. Further, IOL 
manufactures special gases 
which play a vital role in 
sophisticated industries and 


research. 


A new dimension to metal 
i fabrication 


IOL offers a comprehensive 
range of weiding equipment. 


consumables and accessories for 
customers. Ali this, along with 
advisory Services, comprises a 
total welding “package”. IOL also 


offers cutting machines to suit. 
every industry. From automobile 


manufacture to shipbuilding. 


Cryogenic technology for buildin 
i infrastructure 


IOL's cryogenic plant and 


associated equipment 
manufacturing activity has helped 


build the infrastructure for 
planned development. The 
Company offers complete 
cryogenic plants, and 
engineering;distribution and 
handling systems on a turnkey 
basis. [OL was the first to 
manufacture and supply air 
separation units in india. 


` Health care : a priority concern 


The Company continues to - 
contribute to the medical 
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profession with an assured supply 
of medical gases. anaesthetic i 
equipment and equipment for 
lung functions. As well as 
centralised distribution systems 
through pipelines for medical 
gases and vacuum to medical 
establishments. 
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Storm over Silicon 











In Mainstream (February 9, 1985) was published a 
spotlight article entitled ‘‘Controversy over National Silicon 


Facility: 
Science Reporter.. 


Implications for ‘Policy of Self-Reliance” by 
This was followed by a communication 


from Dr G.S. Sidhu (Mainstream, February 23, 1985) 
dissociating himself from “the speculative reporting in the 
Press” about his views on the National Silicon Facility 
project since his views on the subject were communicated to 
“appropriate authorities at appropriate time” and not given 


out to the press, 


Since then Mainstream has received many messages of 


appreciation about the article from readers. 
munications haye been received criticising the article. 


Two com- 
These 


are from Dr A.R. Vasudeva Murthy and Somnath Sapru, 


both from Bangalore. 


These two are published below. 


—Editor 





Dr Vasudeva Marthy’s 
Letter 


y attention has been drawn 

to an article in the Spotlight 
column of Mainstream (February 
9, 1985). I find that under the 
heading THE TURN-ABOUT 
my name is mentioned implying 
that I have changed my stand. 
J would like to state categorically 
the correct position as follows 
and illustrate how hollow is the 
claim for unanimity. 


The Report purported to bear | 


my signature is only Part I of the 
Report. The final report is yet 
due. The Report of the Nego- 
tiation Committee was expect- 
ed to be presented and discussed 
by the Task Force. This was 
not done. The Task Force has 
not met after 1982. 

I had several important points 
to be incorporated in Part I of 
the Report and I had given them 
in writing which unfortunately 
were not incorporated. My sig- 
nature was put on a blank sheet 
with the clear understanding that 
my observations would be incor- 
porated. I had occasions to 
bring this item. to the notice of 
the concerned Secretaries and 
Ministers without any response. 
Before mentioning my name in 
Khe article and making false al- 


Kegation, you should have check- 
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ed with me about the correct 
position prior to giving publicity. 
I trust that you will publish 
these observations. 
Thanking you, 
A.R. Vasudeva Murthy 
Bangalore 


SCIENCE REPORTER 
REPLIES : 


D® VASUDEVA MURTHY Com- 

plains that a false allegation 
has been made im my article 
about the Nationa! Task Force 
on the National Silicon Facility 
being unanimous. I would like to 
draw his attention as also of 
Mainstream readers to the reply 
given to Unstarred Question 
No. 1259 answered in the Rajya 


Sabha on March 8, 1984. In this 


reply it is categorically stated 
that the Report of the Task 
Force (with Prof A:R. Vasudeva 
Murthy as a Member) was 
unanimous. 

What Prof Murthy refers to as 
thé “blank sheet of paper” on 
which his signature bad been 
obtained, is, presumably, the last 
page of the Report bearing the 
signatures of all the members of 
National Task Force (and not 
his signature alone). Whatever 
the nature of the modifications 
suggested by him after he had 
signed the Report, Prof Murthy 


PNE 
Pny Tiahne 


does not deny even now, that he 


noe ee oe alae E 


_ was a party to the major recom- 


mendations of the National Task 
Force, including, in particular 
that locally developed technology 
for polycrystalline silicon produc- 
tion was not available, and that 


- import of technology, was there- 


fore, necessary. 

After having been a signatory 
to such a unanimous Report 
submitted to the Government in 
August 1982 the name of Prof 
Murthy has been widely associat- 
ed with press reports which came 
out in January-February 1985 -- 
not once contradicted by Mr 
Murthy — decrying the Govern- 
ment’s decision to purchase 
technology for the manufacture 
of polycrystalline silicon from 
Hemlock Semiconductor Corpo- 
ration, USA. Under the circum- 
stances, [hope Dr Murthy will 
not misunderstand if his concern 
at the setting up of the National 
Silicon Facility is taken as the 
reflection of his calculation that 
the project would possibly have 
an adverse effect on the interests 
of a. private company Mettur 
Chemical Corporation, to whom 
Prof Murthy has been a consul- 
tant for a number of years. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 

DE VasuDeéva MURTHY’S expla- 
nation makes painful reading. 

It implies that his signature to 
the Task Force Report had been 
secured under false pretence. At 
the same time, it hardly redounds 
to the credibility and intelligence 
of our scientific community if one 
of its distinguished member put 
his signature on a blank sheet of 
paper and then makes the pathe- 
tic complaint that his views were 
not reflected in the report. 
— Editor 


® 
Somnath Sapru’s Letter 


p Mainstream (February 9, 

1985) my name is mentioned 
in an article entitled “‘Contro- 
versy over National Silicon 
Facility — Implications for Policy 
of Self-reliance,” by your Science 
Reporter. 

I am perfectly aware of the 
difference between cyanide and 
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hydrochloric acid (“the latter 
being manufactured by a large 
number of factories in India for 
over 40 years.’’) 

That hydrochloric acid is being 
manufactured is no news — that 
it may have possibilities of be- 
coming a hazard is 
news — especially if a new unit 
is‘ being set up. Your Science 
Reporter by such insinuations 
has clouded the basic issue — 
the need or otherwise of import- 
ing technology, which has been 
questioned by scientists and 
technologists in the country. 

But coming back to the point, 
while all chemicals are dangerous 
to different degrees, the use of a 
low boiling point especially 
tricholorosilane, which is also in- 
flammable, carries a great hazard 
in our climatic conditions. 

Please request your Science 
Reporter to refer to the note on 
the corrections and additions 
proposed to the “Report of the 
Task Force on National Silicon 
Facility — Part I”, by Prof. A.R. 
Vasudeva Murthy. 

“In India, the ambient tempe- 
ratures are of the order of 30-40 
degrees C. In addition, the heat 
of evaporation and specific heat 
of trichlorosilane are higher 
than silicon tetrachloride. As 
such a considerable amount of 
extra energy is required including 
for refrigeration, while purifying 
and recovering  trichlorosilane 
from reactor effluents. The flash 
point of trichlorosilane is con- 
siderably low (— 25 degree C.) 
and it is inflammable....”’ 

It is evident that what I have 
written does not “‘take the cake”, 
as your Science Reporter has 
written. The coverage to the con- 
troversy in the national media 
was:an attempt to get at the 
truth. None of the reporters shied 
away from identifying themselves, 
while your Science Reporter 
seems to be shy to do so. 

The issue in this debate is not 
the efficacy of Indian technology, 
which does not need a rubber 
stamp from a science-bureaucrat, 
but the need for foreign techno- 
logy. It has been questioned at 
the technical and financial level. 
Why should Rs. 92 crores in pre- 
cious foreign exchange be wasted 
on an obsolete technology, when 
similar technology exists, which 
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certainly: 


is better suited to otir conditions, 
in the country. Where is the 
demand for a 200-ton facility. 


` All this your Science Reporter 


has not touched upon. 

While he has freely commented 
on eminent scientists by name, 
your Science Reporter has not 
thought it fit to make his own 
identity known. Perhaps, he is 
one of those, who had something 
to do with the deal after all. The 
explanation given that the author 


` prefers annonymity, I am afraid 


does not hold water. . 
Let your Science Reporter 
come out into the open with his 
views, if he wants an objective 
discussion on the issue. 
Somnath Sapru 
Bangalore 


SCIENCE REPORTER 
REPLIES : 


Na way, the controversy over 
- choice of technology for the 
indigenous manufacture of poly- 
crystalline silicon has been laid 
to rest with the Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi’s statement: “‘The 
Government have taken the 
decision to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Hemlock Semi- 
conductors Corporation, USA, 
after a careful assessment of the 
present stage of techno-economic 
viability and cost effectiveness of 
the indigenously developed pro- 
cess’. The Government, in their 
wisdom have not foreclosed the 
option of the IIS/Mettur know- 
how since the “the investment 
decision in regard to the National 
Silicon Facility will be taken 
after evaluating the results 
achieved by the production unit 
of 25 TPA being set up by the 
Mettur Chemicals” (Rajya Sabha, 
Starred Question No. 29 answered 
on March 14, 1985). 

However, a response to Sapru’s 
letter is merited by way of clari- 
fication of some technological 
aspects and correction of some 
of mis-statements: 

(a) Dr Vasudeva Murthy’s 
objection against low-boiling 
feedstock trichlorosilane used in 
Hemlock technology is because of 
its low flash point and inflam- 
mability. In India, low flash 
point (—49°F) and highly inflam- 
mable ethyl ether has been in 
use as an industrial chemical for 


more than two decades. Ethylene, 
with a still lower flash-point has 
been used by IPCL, NOCIL and 
UCIL since the 1960’s. The petro- 
chemical complex of IPCL at 
Baroda handles highly inflam- 
mable liquids and gases. As a 
by-product from its acrylo-nitrile 
plant, it generates the highly 
hazardous hydrocyanic acid for 
piped supply to another indus- 
trial concern for manufacture of 
sodium cyanide. -Technical and 
engineering capability for handl- 
ing complex industrial chemical 
operations is well-developed both 
in the public and private sectors 
in India. The’ problems arise 
mainly in the non-observance of 
prescribed safety measures and 
precautions at the management 
and operational levels. So far as 
the costs of refrigeration are 
concerned, these have to be seen 
in relation to the higher purity, 
better yields and recoveries of the 
polysilicon produced from tri- 
chlorosilane. 

(b) Sapru’s statement “Rs 92 
crores in precious foreign 
exchange on an obsolete techno- 
logy, when similar technology 
exists...” is factually incorrect. 
Actual figure of foreign exchange 
is Rs 21 crores, with 70 per cent 
of the expenditure on equipment 


. etc being indigenous. (Lok Sabha 


Starred Question No 162 answered 
August 1, 1984; vide Business 
India, February 13-26, 1984). 
Likewise, the polysilicon techno- 
logy being developed by IIS/ 
Mettur is not comparable and 
“would be costlier than the 
imported process on which most 
(98 per cent) of the world’s pro- 
duction is based”. (Times of India, 
March 15, 1985). 

If any technology is to be 
termed as ‘obsolete’, it would be 
the one under development by 
{IS/Mettur which has been dis- 
carded elsewhere on both techni- 
cal and economic grounds. 
“Mettur Chemicals already has 
a plant of 1000 tons per annum 
capacity to make that chemical 
(silicon tetrachloride), which is 
used to make ethyl silicate” 
(Prof. Suryen quoted in the 
Hindu, July 22, 1984), The moti- 
vation to use silicon tetrachloride 
as feedstock for polysilicon was 
to find an outlet for their surplus 
of this chemical and not because 


of its being the optimal feed- 
stock for polysilicon. The IIS/ 
Mettur process uses hydrogen 
(highly inflammable) as a reduc- 
tant in the process. Thus, the 
argument about inflammability 
of trichlorosilane is rather thin. 

Incidentally, Dr Vasudeva 
‘“Murthy’s arguments asa scien- 
tist, in favour of the Mettur 
development would have com- 
manded greater respect and 
credibility if he were a totally 
disinterested party and not a 
consultant retained by Mettur 
Chemicals Corporation. 

In her answer to a Starred 
Rajya Sabha Question (No. 266 
of August 9, 1984), the then 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
had stated that “the process 
chosen for the NSF’s polysilicon 
plant is entirely contemporary 
one”. Hemlock, under the agree- 
ment are committed to provide to 
the NSF all their future improve- 
ments/modifications, in addition 
. to transfer of the technology 
presently in use by them. The 
National Chemical Laboratory 
(NCL) which is upscaling their 
laboratory process to'a one-ton 
pilot plant, also use trichloro- 
silane as their feedstock. If the 
NCL process proves viable at a 
pilot-plant scale, it holds promise 
to substantially improve the eco- 
nomics of polysilicon technology 
by suppression of byproduct sili- 
con tetrachloride and a signi- 
ficant reduction of energy con- 
sumption. The use of fluidised 
bed technology for polysilicon 
deposition would also be an 
interesting development (abs- 
tracted from Hindustan Times, 
February 4, 1985). Thus, the NCL 
approach is distinctly aimed at 
advancing further the present 
state-of-the-art of technology 
~ for manufacture of polycrys- 
talline silicon based on trichloro- 
sliane. This is in marked contrast 
to the efforts of IIS/Mettur to re- 
doa discarded technology, be- 
cause of their interest tied to 
their having surplus of product 
silicon tetrachloride. 

(d) Demand estimates do not 
provide a reliable guide to the 
determination of plant capacity. 
It is common experience that 
most industrial concerns estab- 
lish a much higher capacity as 
compared to licenced capacity 
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and later approach for enhance- 
ment of capacity on basis of 
improvement in technology not 
involving import of equipment. 
Thé National Task Force, in its 
unanimous report recommended 
a polysilicon plant of 100 tonns/ 
year capacity to meet the require- 
ments of silicon by 1990; and 
that this plant should be based 
on foreign technology (Rajya 
Sabha  Unstarred Question No. 
1259, answered on March 8, 
1985). Patriot (January 14, 1985) 
has given a detailed break-up of 
official figures and estimates of 
the demand exceeding 200 tonnes 
by 1990. This is explained as 
due to Government having 
approved 7 Megawatt of solar 
photovoltaic cell production by 
1990 by the BHEL and CEL. 
Even if the estimate of, the 
National Task Force, of which Dr 
Vasudeva Murthy was a member, 
is taken as a basis, it would be 
profectly justified to instal a 200 
tonne/year capacity plant. 

It is intriguing that Sapru 
invites reference to the contents 
of the “Report of the Task Force 
on National Silicon Facility — 
Part I” which would presumably 
be a confidential/secret document. 
It is not unknown that con- 
fidential/secret documents of 
the Government have a way 
of reaching the industrial com- 
panies, when the economic 
interests of the latter are at stake. 
While in a scientific controversy, 
the views and statements of 
individuals, however eminent 
could be called into question, in 
the present instance mis-state- 
ments, innuendos and personal 
attacks (Link February 3, 1985; 
Organiser, February 24, 1985 and 
Hindustan Times, March 14, 
1985) have degraded it to a fish 
market level. There are times, as 
in the present instance, when 
national interest may be better 
served by import of technology 
on considerations of ‘techno- 
economic viability and cost- 
effectiveness’, over-riding claims 
of private industrial interest even 
when based on indigenous but 
non-competitive technology. 
Much more important than the 
identity ofthe Science Reporter 
is the need for a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
complexities of transfer of 


technology particularly in areas 
of high technology, more so if 
this involves a strategic material 
as in the case of silicon. 

Science Reporter 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


SoMNATH Sapru has attacked 
Science Reporter for main- 
taining his anonymity, adding 
that “perhaps, he is one of those, 
who had something to do with 
the deal after all.” It is neces- 
sary to mention here that Science 
Reporter himself has had no ob- 
jection in writing on the subject 
under his own name, nor is he 
debarred from doing so by the 
terms of the post he held. Ft is 
our editorial advice that he 
should maintain anonymity to 
ensure objectivity in the discus- 
sion. If his name was published, 
it might have touched off sub- 
jective reactions which could 
come in the way of dispassionate 
examination of issues involved. I 
can further assure Somnath Sapru 
that Science Reporter had noth- 
ing todo with this deal at all, 
since his last posting before re- 
tirement was under a UN agency. 
—Editor 


Aims and Approach 
Self-reliance is not easy. No | 
nation in history has achieved a | 
better life for the ordinary people | 
without sacrifice, hard work and | 
perseverance, Firm objectives must 
be combined with flexibility of | 
approach. I remember Lenin's | 
words about institutional changes : 
and superior human effort. He said: | 
‘In order to renovate our state | 
apparatus, we must at all costs set | 
out first to learn, secondly to learn | 
and thirdly to learn, and then see 
to it that learning shall not remain | 
a dead letter or a fashionable catch 
phrase, that learning shall really | 
become part of our very change.” l 
India is learning from its own f 
experience and from that of others. | 
Along with other Asian and African | 
countries, we have come late on the | 
world scene. We must beware of | 
repeating the mistakes of industria- | 


lised societies, of avoiding the | 
frustration of affluence, the fashion | 


for more obsolescence and squan- 


dering of natural resources... 
Indira Gandhi, 1976 
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Akalis (from page 6) 


existing basis of one person — one vote type of 
democracy. Tr-| version, however, provides. a clear 
answer to this unposed question. The answer is by 
framing (such) a separate Constitution for Punjab 
(as will ensure it). Tr 2 and.the White Paper versions 
speak of laws and not separate Constitution. The 
‘official’ version is altogether silent. However, if the 
Centre is to have only four departments metioned in 
the resloution and in all other respects States are to 
be virtually sovereign, what is explicit in the Tr-1 
version would seem implicit in ‘official’ version. 

(4) According to every version including the 
‘official’ version, India will not have any common 
economy. Nor is that all. The Centre will not have 
any powers to raise finances to run its four depart- 
ments. Where will the money for these come from? 

The answer is given in some versions. Itis that 
States will contribute money in proportion to their 
representation in Parliament. (Since equal repre- 


sentation is demanded for all States, it is not clear. 


why it is not said that all States will equally contri- 
bute). The ‘official’ version maintains silence re- 
garding this question. 

Gujral may be of the view that omissions effected 
in the version given to him are substantial and this 
makes the resolution harmless. Others may be of 
the view the omissions are only an attempt to hood- 
wink the gullible but do not change the essence of 


the resolution ‘which is for a Sikh Raj in Punjab 
within India with avery weak Centre. And this is 
quite a different proposition from the genuine 
demand for more powers for States, for strong States 
with a strong Centre. 

secondly, many may not feel as sure as Gujral that 
the version given to him really holds the field or will 
continue to do so. 

In the circumstances, will tt not be only correct 
and reasonable that all should tell the Akalis; 
“Decide once and for all what is the final. and official 
version of the Adandpur Sahib resolution. The same 
should not be vague on crucial questions. Place the 
same before the Sarkaria Commission for its con- 
sideration”. 

After all, according to the Akali leaders, the re- 
solution only demands greater autonomy fọr the 
States. And to consider this very question the 
Sarkaria Commission has been set up. According to’ 
Gujral himself the Akali leaders did express satis- 
faction over it. 

The Prime Minister has done the right thing by 
saying that he does not demand scrapping of the re- 
solution as a pre-condition for talks. Let others 
advise the Akalis not to insist upon the resolution 
being made the basis for talks. Let them take the re- 
solution to the Sarkaria Commission and argue its 
merits before it. Perhaps at one stage the Akali 
negotiators themselves had agreed to it.) (March 
18, 1985) . 





New Education Policy (from page 28) 


not like to disturb or change the 10+2 system but 
would try his best to see that it is implemented in 
all States in all seriousness. However there must be 
awareness of the need to rectify the defeats or dys- 
functions of the system and prune the curricula. It 
is time to learn from our past and continuing 
experiments done by Government voluntary, aided 
and unaided institutions, and act imaginatively to 
give to the nation a convincing educational charter. 
We have to be realistic about our nation’s future 
demands, and how we can prepare our students to 
meet them. Not only our institutions have to ‘be 
provisioned adequately with hardware, there are 
many inexpensive suggestions which can easily be 
implemented in our educational institutions, like 
starting “Future Councils” in schools and colleges, 
devising future games, devising curricula to develop 
FFRI (Future-Focussed Role Image) in students at 
all levels. Environmental education in human 
values, education for international understanding, 


family life education and education of Indian culture 
are essential concepts which ought to be re-empha- 
sised with force. 

Iam convinced that unless the Conscientisation 
Model as advocated by Paolo Friere is adopted in 
our schools, colleges and universities, it is impossi- 
ble to relate education to the realities of life, to 
make it an agent of social change and national 
transformation, and make our youth practical, 
nationalist, mature and forward-looking. The late 
Prof. J.P. Naik, Education! Adviser to the Govern- - 
ment of India, had opposed it for years and so we 
had to suffer heavily on account of one crucially- 
placed man’s lack of foresight and boldness. Educa- 
tion Ministers and politicians hardly have time to 
read about and understand this radical educational 
model, which is being talked about throughout the 
world, and which is-full of potentialities for nations 
like ours. It is high time our Education Minister and 
the Panel Members study and examine the func- 
tionality of this model of education, and give it a 
central place in the new Education Policy. 





Image-Typing... 
(from page 29) 


are doing to change media’s 
‘misconception of them. 

Women — in India, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Malayasia 
— have suddenly, hearteningly, 
ceased to be victims. They have 
picked up the weapon directed 
against them for so many years 
and are slowly learning to use it 
for their own ends. 

“Using video in a rural situa- 
tion was like magic”, writes one 


woman worker. The immediacy 
and the de-glamourised image of 
themselves on video make ita 
credible medium for rural 
women, helping them to open out 
and also to believe that other 
women projected on the screen 
were real, like them. 

Similarly, a Pakistani women’s 
group discovered -an ingenious 
way of reaching other women by 
holding a/jalsa. A jalsa is more 
than a meeting but not quite a 
rally. It is an event which 
involves numbers, a happening, 


were 


with a cértain amount of celebra- 
tion. The components of the jalsa 
speeches, poems, skits, 
songs and a final resolutions”. 


. The purpose of the ja/sa was to 


create a sense of solidarity 
among women. The organisation 
held two jalsas, and both of them 
were unqualified successes. 

Street plays, mobile exhibitions, 
magazines, regular columns in 
newspapers and slide shows are. 
some of the other media adopted 
by women in their struggle for 
emancipation. E] 
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CONSUMER COMES FIRST 


Delhi Administration has taken steps to safeguard the interests fof 
consumers by providing them essential items of day-to-day consumption 
at reasonable rates at their door-steps. 


Its scheme of ‘Bazar on Wheels’ is running successfully and it has 
registered record sale of Rs 2 crores 84 lakhs and 24 thousand from its 
inception in October, 1983, till 28th February, 1985. 


MAIN FEATURES: 


* 34 vans — 23 of Delhi State Civil Supplies Corporation and 11 of 


Delhi Consumer Co-operative Whole Sale Store are selling essentia! 
items daily. 


o 


95 outlets selected for this purpose in different parts of the city. 


Essential items like sugar, tea, pulses, exercise-books, vegetables, 
mustard, coconut and imported oils, controlled cloth, soaps, spices, 
potatoes and onions being sold. . 


x 


Sealed plastic bags of 1 kg. for items like tea, sugar and pulses 
and special polythene packings of 1 kg. for vegetable oils available. 


PEOPLE OF WEAKER SECTIONS IN RESETTLEMENT COLONIES 
AND HARIJAN BASTIS ARE SPECIALLY BENEFITED. 


Let us make best use of this Regular Alternative Market 


she, 
EA issued by the Directorate of Information & Publicity 


Deihi Administration, Delhi 
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Simply that Indian Oxygen 
Limited (IOL) has acquired an - 
enviable reputation for the quality 
of its products and service. Im 

X areas far beyond only oxygen. 


Industrial gases - applications to 
spur development in vital. 
industries 


IOL pioneered the manufacture 
of oxygen. nitrogen, argon and 
dissolved acetylene in India. 
Today !OL's gases have varied 
applications. From wayside . 
welding to shipbuilding to INSAT, 


# 


$ from transportation and 


i telecommunication to power and 
mining. The Company not only 
manufactures these gases but is 
unique in providing technologies 
associated with their different 
applications. Further, IOL 
manufactures special gases 
which play a vital role in 

sophisticated industries and 


' research. 


. A new dimension to, metal 
tabrication 


IOL offers a comprehensive 
range of welding equipment. 


` MAINSTREAM April 13, 1985 
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profession with an assured suraly 
of medical gases. anaesthetic 
equipment and equipment for 
lung functions. As well as 
centralised distribution sysiems 
through pipelines for medica! 

_ gases and vacuum to medical 
establishments. 


consumables and accessories for 
customers. All this. along with 
advisory services, comprises a 
total welding “package”. IOL also 
offers cutting machines to suit 
every industry. From automobile 
manufacture to shipbuilding. 


Cryogenic technology for building 
_ infrastructure 


tOL's cryogenic plant and 
associated equipment 
manufacturing activity has helped 
build the infrastructure for 
olanned development. The . 
Company offers complete 
cryogenic plants, and 
engineering distribution and 
handling systems on a turnkey 
basis, IOL was the first to 
manufacture and supply air 
separation units in india. 


Health care : a priority concern 


The Company continues to 
contribute to the medical 
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© fe TOGETHER... 


We will build for.an india . 
l bs of the2lst century.: i> 
= |- We will transform what needs 
: Eoy to be transformed. ` 
We will-face challenges 
and obstacles to progress. 
We wiil create an India 
_ that is strong, wise and great 
\—@ a place of fire and tolerance. 


= B +: Together...” 


. | | 7 po Prime Minister 
qo | | Rajiv Gandhi 


| Address to the nation 
‘12th November, 1984 
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| On being Buffeted about 


gis week as Rajiv Gandhi completes one hundred 
days in power since winning a sweeping victory 
in the Lok Sabha election in December, it is time to 


discern the direction of affairs under the new regime. . 


The mood in the country can be summed up by 
the common talk in the market-place of, Indian 
politics: Give him a chance — that is, Rajiv Gandhi 
retains the goodwill and confidence of the vast mas- 
ses but his Government is stil] on probation in the 
eyes of the public. In other words, it is under the 
severe scrutiny of those who have voted itto power. 

This was not the situation when fourteen years 
ago Indira Gandhi had won an equally spectacular 
election trouncing the old guards of the Syndicate. 


government. In short, the Government of Indira 
Gandhi on the morrow of the 1971 election was no 
longer on probation. 

This time the country has trusted Rajiv Gandhi's 
commitment to the defence of the unity and inte- 
grity of the country — the platform on which he 
won the Lok Sabha poll — but the Government he 
presides over is yet to earn that committed support 
that his mother could command in her heyday. 

It is against this hackground that one has to read 
the balance-sheet of the Rajiv Government in these 
last three months. This is not an exercise at collect- 
ing data to add up the plus and deduct the minus 
points in the Government’s record. More pointedly, 


That time political opinion in the country was. it istime to note the- trends and attitudes of the 


sharply ‘polarised: the majority had determinedly 
committed itself to supporting her, while an equally 
determined minority was dead set against her and her 
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and not merely carry the banner of being the conti- 
nuator of its predecessor. Today’s vogue in the Esta- 
blishment is to assert that it is new in outlook 
and approach and not bound down by old political 
habits. The point is: what substantially is the new 


. input and what of the old it considers worth 


~~ 


preserving. Perhaps it will take some time to 
reach any firm judgement. 


r : 
PTIL now, the Goyernment has moved conspi- 
cuously in two areas: the Budget and Punjab. 

After the initial euphoria over the Budget-—the 

Finance Minister looking like Santa Claus gift- 

ing goodies in the form of tax relief—the over- 


all impression that has emerged is that while the. 


affluent would: benefit, the man and woman in the 
street would be facing the brunt of severe price rise 


due -to inflation while the Plan allocation for the. 


public sector is threatened with cut. 

In fact, while the Budget has enthused the “liberal- 
isation”’ 
the public sector has long become the favourite 
whipping boy—it has virtudlly split the Planning 
Commission. The Government is likely to an- 
nounce very soon-certain steps which it claims would 
streamline the public sector; at the same time there 
is powerful pressure to cut down public sector allo- 
cation for the Seventh Plan. 

Without the economist’s sophistry, any political 
analysis of the Budget brings out thatit has dis- 
turbed the traditional ~supporters of the Con- 
gress while it has elated the congenitalists critics. 
The Government is certainly entitled to rejoice at 
Nani Palkhiwala’s fulsome praise of the Budget — 
more than what he showered on the Janata Govern- 
ment’s Budget — but it has also to take note of the 
fact that the vast majority of the underprivileged are 
haunted by the spectre of inflation that 1s going to 
hit them. It is for Rajiv Gandhi to decide if le 
would like to change his support base — from the 
pauperised millions who have voted him to power to 
the affluent minority whose case Palkhiwala upholds 
with consummate felicity. If the support base is not 
to: be changed then the Prime Minister would have to 
take a severe second look at the thrust of the econo- 
mic policy that the Budget ominously projects. 


l Mre in the same way one has to weigh the impact 


of the measures that the Government has 
announced on Punjab. The initiative shown so far 
by Rajiv Gandhi is certainly welcome as jit reflects 
his earnest concern to defuse.the crisis and bring 
about normalcy in the tension-tossed Punjab. There 
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‘school in the Finance Ministry—for whom - 


isno doubt that the Government has refused to be 
provoked by the provocative postures of the Akali 
leadership, which has gone so far as to virtually 
canonize the killers of Indira Gandhi — a step which 
has earned well-deserved condemnation from the 
entire Lok Sabha. The three-member Cabinet Com- 
mittee has done wellto go to different places in 
Punjab to listen to the viewpoints and suggestions of 
different segments of public opinion, thereby bring- 
ing out that the Akali leadership has no business to 
monopolise the affairs of the State. In fact, it is the 
absence of such an exercise which has so long left the 
field free for the Akalis to dominate, as if they arid 
they alone who matter in Punjab. 

While a wholesome environment was thus being 
created by the measured steps so far taken, it 
appears from the latest announcement of the Home 
Minister in Lok Sabha on April 11 that the Govern- 
ment has got cold feet at the threat of the Akali 


' leadership to step up their morcha on the Baisakhi 


Day. Hence the hurried announcement of the with- 
drawal of the ban on the All-India Sikh Student Fede- 
ration, with its record of avowedly violent provocative 


-actions. The decision to order judicial investigation 


into the violent actions against Sikhs in Delhi and 
other places in the wake of Indira Gandhi’s: assassi- 
nation is certainly welcome since it has been a 
demand raised powerfully by many sections of 
public opinion. At the same time, the question will 
be legitimately asked why the Government has left 
out of the purview of judicial enquiry all the killings 
in Punjab by the Bhindranwale gang not only on 
non-Sikhs but on Nirankari Sikhs as weil. If the 
nation has to be provided with a total picture of 
how terrorism in Punjab built up communal’ polari- 
sation; how innocent lives were lost by indiscrimi- 
nate killing by the bigotry of the Bhindranwale gang 


since April 1978; what ‘necessitated the Operation 


Blue Star; and the events leading up to the assassina- 
tion of Indira Gandhi, then itis only fair that the 
entire gamut need to be probed. 

By taking up only the examination of the happen- 
ings in the wake of Indira Gandhi’s death, the 
Government presents the picture of being browbeaten 
by the threats of the Akali leaders, while they are 
permitted to get away with their support, both overt 
and-covert, for the terrorists and make martyrs of 
them. Even from short-run considerations of hold- 
ing the next election in Punjab, this latest move will 
damage the position of the Congress-I and give a 
spurt to communalist forces of all denominations, 
while it will not help to bring about normalisation 
in Punjab. If no-truck with the Akalis was rightly 
thought to have been a mistake, going to the other 
extreme of kowtowing to them will be equally 
disastrous. 

Rajiv Gandhi has yet to earn that his Government 
cannot afford to spread the impression that it can be 
buffeted about by strong gales, one way or the other. 
To steer the ship of state on course is no doubt a 
difficult job but without mastering that art, no 
government can be viable nor can the political situa- 
tion be ensured of stability in this country. 

N.C. 
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Indo-Pak :: Winds of Change ? 


OUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT. > 


HB India-Pakistan perspective. 

seems suddenly to have 
acquired a touch of optimistic 
excitement after the visit to 
Islamabad by Foreign Secretary 
Romesh -Bhandari. Although 
the ‘visit was part .of a routine 
call to all South Asian capitals 
after his becoming the chief of 
the Foreign Office, it has assumed 
significance because of the uneasy 
state of relations that Have 
subsisted between India and its 


intractable neighbour for the last | 


several months. 

Both New Delhi and Islama- 
bad are giving the impression 
that, Bhandari’s trip, brief though 
it was, constitutes an important 
input into the normalisation 
process. Although there were no 
substantive discussions on any 
specific issue or issues, an attempt 
seems to have been made during 
-Bhandari’s discussions with his 


- counterpart, Niaz Naik, and also 


with Foreign Minister Shahib- 
. zada Yakub Khan and President, 
Zia himself to identify the irri- 
tants that have been impeding 
the process of normalisation of . 
relations between the two coun- 
. tries: There was agreement that 
it was worth resuming ‘ the 
dialogue between the two coun- 
tries atthe Foreign Secretaries’ 
level which was interrupted last 
year largely because of the 
development of these irritants. 

` Twice in the recent past, India 
took the initiative to keep the 
- dialogue going, and when it 
seemed that some positive results 
could be hoped for, Islamabad 
x would‘ act or utter something 
which, would call fora halt to 
the on-going normalisation pro- 
cess. This is one of the reasons 
why there is no inclination in 
New Delhi to regard the outcome 
_of the Bhandari visit as. heralding 
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-shed its anti-Indian 


a breakthrough in relations. At 
best, itis the beginning of a 
thaw, but ‘whether the thaw 
proves short-lived or durable 
is entirely in the hands of the 


“military rulers of Pakistan. 


Actually, Indian hopes had 
been raised high when President 
Zia met Rajiv Gandhi in 
November last on the sad occa- 
sion of Indira Gandhi’s funeral 
and offered assurances that Pakis- 
tan was deeply iriterested in 
developing friendly relations with 
India. From the subsequent state- 
ments made by the Prime 
Minister, .these assurances were 
taken quite seriously by Rajiv 
Gandhi. But disillusionment 
followed soon thereafter, when 
it became clear that Zia’s assu- 
rances had not either been, con- 
veyed to or percolated down to 
his officialdom, which did not 
hostility. 
The. 
Indian pilgrims to the Nankana 
Sahib, the lionising by high of- 
cials, including a Minister, of 
certain Sikh extremists who had 
been allowed to enter Pakistan 
from London and given VIP 
treatment, the friendly, buck-up 
attitude towards. the Punjab 


terrorists and extremists, and the 


refusal to put the hijackers on 


trial—all these amply testified to . 
the gap between Pakistani profes- 


sions and actions. 
Till May. 1984, the dialogue 


seemed to be proceeding on the . 
‘right. tracks. 


The negotiations 
between the two Foreign Secre- 
taries had reached a stage where 
they were confident of evolving 
a mutually acceptable draft 
document marrying the Pakistani 
offer of a no-war ‘pact and the 
Indian offer of a friendship 
treaty. Qn the question of a joint 
commitment to abjure the right 


treatment meted out to. 


~ 


‘Minister a 





to give military bases or facilities 
to a third country had been 
virtually settled, and Niaz Naik 
was to have brought to New 
Delhi the Pakistani formulation 
on the military bases issue. New 
Delhi was also preparing for the 
meeting of India-Pakistan joint 
commission. It was at this stage 
that New Delhi sensed from the 
political and media response in 
Pakistan to the eventsin Punjab 
and from Islamabad’s complicity 
in the incident of the hijacking 
of the Indian Airlines Boeing 
aircraft that Pakistan was not 
being sincere in its desire for 
normalisation. New Delhi there- 
fore called off the Foreign Secre- 
tary- level negotiations. It was 
futile to conduct talks on a no- 
war pact or a friendship treaty 
while Pakistan was providing 
moral and material help to the 
pro-Khalistanis. 

As for the Indian” attitude, it 
may be useful to recall Rajiv 
Gandhi’s formulation in his first 
broadcast to the nation as Prime 
day after Indira 
Gandhi’s mortal remains had 
been consigned to the Himala- 
yas: “We want to develop closer 
relations with each of our imme- 
diate neighbours in a spirit of 


. peace, friendship and coopera- 


é 


tion. This is what we have offered 
to Pakistan. (empahsis added). 
We have always believed that 
non-interference, peaceful co- 
existence and  nonalignment 
should be the guiding principles 
of our relationship. We shall 
further pursue the concept of 
common regional development 
of South Asia.” 

This formulation can be regar- 
ded as the basic premise on 
which Rajiv Gandhi’s neighbour- 
hood policy is built, and it is to 
convey this to the South Asian 
capitals that the Prime Minister 
assigned Bhandari to make quick 
visits to them. Bhandari was 
thus on a mission of peace, 
friendship and cooperation, carry- 
ing Rajiv Gandhi’s message of 
goodwill ‘to all the neighbours. 
It applied even more importantly 
to Pakistan, with whom India’s 
relations have suffered more ups 
and downs than with any other 
neighbour. 

The Pakistani capital would 
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in any case have been included 
in the Foreign Secretary’s -itiner- 
ary, but the unexpected meeting 
between Zia and Rajiv Gandhi 
on the occasion of President 


Chernenko’s funeral in Moscow . 


last month gave the Islamabad 
trip a new dimension. Rajiv 
Gandhi called on Zia at the 
Pakistani Embassy in Moscow. 


As usual Zia reiterated his com-. 


mitment on developing the friend- 
liest. of relations with India. 
When Rajiv Gandhi left the 
Embassy and was driving back to 
his lodgings, an Indian Embassy 
official showed him the text of 
Zia’s latest interview to a foreign 
newspaper on India-Pakistan 
relations. Zia had gone out of 
his way to make critical com- 
ments, especially about the treat- 
ment meted out by the Govern- 
ment to Muslims in India. So 
much for his assurances of 
friendship. 

It was in this background that 
Romesh Bhandari was specifically 
assigned to stresson Islamabad 
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the urgency of taking multi- 
directional measures to bring 
about a normalisation ofrelations 
between the people of the two 
countries. Thanks largely to the 
perceptibly cold attitude of the 
Pak authorities, there has so long 
been virtually an embargo on 
popular level contacts between the 
two countries. Free flow of news- 
papers, media exchange, cultural 
interaction, mutual commercial 
activities — all are yet to be 


opened. ‘Even if a no-war pact or, 


friendship treaty is signed, no 
improvement of relations between 
the two countries will be achieved 
unless and until such “concrete 
steps towards normalisation are 
taken. - 

Of late, an element of modera- 
tion seems to have been deli- 
berately injected into the 


utterances by Pakistani : spokes- 
men on India and relations with 


India. Morever, the atmosphere 
also improved somewhat with 
Islamabad’s decision to put the 
hijackers on trial. Nonetheless, 
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New Delhi can hardly take 
these as signs of a positive shift 
in Islamabad’s approach. For 
instance, the newly appointed 
Prime Minister, Mohammad 
Khan Junejo, needlessly referred 
to Kashmir in his first statement 
after accepting office. Although 
such references to Kashmir are 
largely intended for domestic 
consumption their overall impact 
on the normalisation process is to 
say the least, far from healthy. 
Opportunities are presenting 
themselves in the near future 
for the resumption of contacts 
between the two countries. 
Pakistan’s .Foreign Minister 
Shahibzada Yakub Khan will 
be in New Delhi shortly to parti- 
cipate in the Nonaligned Bureau 
meeting on Namibia. Later, the 
two Foreign Secretaries will come 
face two face in Thimpu where 
the first ministerial-level SARC 
meeting is to be ‘held. These 
opportunities must be exploited 
to give a constructive and optimi- 
stic overtone to the state of rela- 
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tions between the two countries, 
so that when the Foreign Secre- 
taries officially resume substan- 
tive negotiations later in the year, 
it will be in an atmosphere where 
have been 
built up in favour of a real detente 
between the two neighbours. 

The long-term aspects of India- 
Pakistan relations will always 
remain one of concern. Islama- 
bads’s options for ‘going the full 
way with India are necessarily 
constrained by the fact of its 
‘ military partnership with the 
United States and participation 
in the US strategic consensus 
concept.. Whatever it may pro- 


claim to the contrary, there is 
no doubt that Pakistan is fully 
involved in and involving itself 
inthe super power cold war by 


openly aligning itself with the 


United States. Pakistan’s 
nuclearisation programme with 
the obvious acquiesance of 
Washington on the one hand, 
and the; continuing supplies of 


American arms on the other, ¢ 


have been inhibiting and will 


continue to inhibit the overall” 


development of India-Pakistan 
relations. And it stands to reason 
that so long as the political and 
peaceful settlement of the Afghan 


the US interest in keeping Paki- 
stan hostile to India and the 
Soviet Union also remain. 
It is entirely upto Islamabad to 
extricate itself from the strangle- 
hold of Washington on it, but so 
far the military rulers have come 
to depend for their very survival 
on the military and economic 
assistance which US is pouring 
into the country. 

The coming months will show 
whether the changing scenario 


_ of India-Pakistan relations is 


towards normalisation or only an 
uneasy truce to be broken at 
Islamabad’s will and pleasure. O 
(April 10, 1985) 





Budget and Plan 


. KEWAL VARMA. 


T# deeper you look © 
Budget; the more you realise that almost a 
180-degree turn in economic Pouce is sought to be 
effected. 

Budgets so far have by and large béen instruments 
of resource mobilisation. But-this is a Budget for 
“resource demobilisation. It is for the first time that 
heavy demonstrative tax cuts have not been ac- 
companied by any new demonstrative incentive for 
savings, let alone a measure of forced savings. Even 
at the high consumption level in America, it has been 
found that tax reduction leads to increased consump- 
tion rather than increase in savings. 

The main signal. which the Budget has given is 
that the hard days have been left behind and now is 
the time to relax.’ Perhaps, this is in the best tra~ 
ditions of the Medieval Age, when a year-long cele- 
berations used to follow the coronation of a new 
-king. In this milieu of increased consumption 
symbolised by Maruti, colour TV, ‘VCR, consumer 


‘electronics etc., whatever benefits an honest tax- . 


payer will get, will go in for increased consumption., 
As for the dishonest tax-payer, despite the cut in tax 
' rates, he will remain dishonest. It is more so be- 
cause, he has been enjoying Hanuni; This im- 





` The author is the Chief of the New Delhi 
Bureau of The Telegraph. 
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crisis is delayed, that long will 


into -this year’s Central 





munity was legitimised by the black Bearer Bond 
Scheme, which largely destroyed the public confi- 
dence in the fiscal system. In fact, it was Raja 
Todar Mal who had evolved an excellent revenue 
system, wrote in his treatise that a Government 
should not become a party to destroying people’s 
confidence in fiscal laws. 

Some high-ups in the Government have comp- 
lained that their critics havé been unfair, the 
Budget has only shown the carrot, they should wait 
to see the stick which the Government will wield 
against the tax-evader. The answer to them is: 
Na Khanzar Utaha Gi, Na Talwar Chalagi, Ye Bazoo 
Hamare Azmaye Huain Hain (Neither will you able 
to raise a dagger, nor will you able to wield a sword, 
your prowess. is already tested.) Even if the Gov- 
ernment wants to wield a stick, it has no means of 
doing it. Raja Vishwanath Pratap Singh wants us to 
have faith in him. In the past he promised to wipe 
out dacoits from UP, but ultimately it was he who 
was chased out of UP. Dakoos of Bombay are 
thousand times more powerful than Dakoos in the 
Chambal. 

That this Budget’s strategy is well-thought-out is 
borne out by the fact that within less than a fortnight 
the National Council of Applied Economic 
‘Research came out with a thesis providing intellectual 
justification for the Budget. The two main points 
of NCAER’s thesis are: (1) that the consumer dur- 
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ables would provide the main impulses of industrial 
growth and “the production of consumer goods must 


“be more liberally allowed in factory units of ap- 


propriate size” and\(2) the strategy of resource 
mobilisation: should be given a go-by—“‘an attempt 
to force the pace of savings in the short run, for the 
sake of additional resources is likely. to have an 


.adverse and undesirable effect on consumption...” 


It was however, left to Dr Manmohan Singh, Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Commission, to rebuff 
this thesis while inaugurating the annual day func- 
tion of NCAER. He said that “we have certainly 


. not reached the end of the road in resource mobilis- 


ation.” He said more resources were needed for the 
public sector for strengthening the economic infra- 
structure, the basic industries and social services. 
He observed: “‘It is a matter of shame that after 38 
years of independence our infant mortality rate of 
94 per thousand is among the highest in the world”. 
With the erosion of the resource base in this Budget, 
it is estimated that the rate of domestic savings 
would come down to 23 per cent of GDP. ‘The 


Seventh Plan target is 26 per cent and the Eighth 


Plan projections are 30 per cent. Within the cons- 
traints of his office, the Deputy Chairman ‘of the 
Planning Commission, has thus tried to debunk the 
intellectual apologists of the Budget. 


It is now estimated that the total public sector 
outlay (Centre, States and Union Territories), for 
1985-86 annual plan, will be between Rs 29,000 
crores and RS 30,000 crores. At the current level of 
prices the financial size of the Rs 1,80,000 crore 
Seventh Plan should be Rs 1,92,000 crores. Fora 
Plan of this size, reasonable beginning should have 
been Rs 33,000 crore. It is being contended that 
adequate Plan allocation could not be made because 
of the fiscal crisis. Indira Gandhi also faced per- 
haps a more’ severe fiscal crisis, 
ic pee In 1974, she came out with draconian 
easures of impounding of additional DA, wages 
ad dividends and thus saved the Plan. Tn 1976, 
when under the pressure from Sanjay Gandhi, con- 
cessions were given in direct taxes, market borrow- 
ings were doubled in one year, and thus was the 
Plan saved. In 1980, through Bearer Bonds Rs 1,000 
crores of black money was mopped up for the Plan, 
In 1981, the collapse of the Plan was averted by 
upward revision of prices of the public sector. 
Indira Gandhi’s one point brief to her Finance 
Minister used to be ‘Beg, Borrow or Steal, protect 
my plan.’ 


Perhaps, it is true that Vishwanath Pratap Singh 


too has been facing a fiscal crisis. But economically, 


and politically, 1985 is the easiest year to tackle this 


crisis. It will become more serious in 1986, still more 


serious in 1987 and if not tackled will bring develop- 
ment to a grinding halt. In 1985, there are no elections 
around and thus, the Government could have afforded 
to take tough and even unpopular measures. By the 
time the elections would be due, that is, 1990, 
people would have forgotten the austere nature of 
these measures and would have been more impressed 
by the positive results of development. Economically, 
the situation was idedl because foodstocks level at 
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the beginning of the next monsóon season would 
have crossed 28 million tonnes; the foreign exchange 
position is relatively easier; infrastructure, particul- 
arly power generation, has been in good shape and 
the rate of inflation has beer quite low. In other ` 
words, risks involved in a big push to development 
were minimum. In fact, physical resources position | 
is so good that many new imaginative programmes 
could have been launched. For instance, so much 
wheat procurement is expected that it is feared that 
there may not enough tarpaulin, let alone. ware- 


ə houses, to cover wheat stocks. Also, there has been 


somuch production of potatoes, that these are 
rotting. These physical resources could have been 
used to start a mid-day meal — ‘paranthas’ stuffed 
with potatoes —- programme for at least the girls 
schools. But if the direction of this Budget is not 
reversed, this Government may not be able to recap- 
ture the momentum of development. 


For the last thirty years, the whole Indian 
economy has been tuned'in such a manner that the 
public sector has been playing the role of the engine 
of development. The Budget seeks to apply the 
brake all of a sudden on this engines. This will cer- 
tainly create recession is a large section of capital 
section of capital goods industry. Rajiv Gandhi is 
neither Morarji Desai nor Charan Singh who could 
muster a vision of only four or five years at best: He 
is only 40, and should have a 25-30 year perspective 
‘before him: in fact, he is reputed to be serious about 
getting the country ready ‘for the Twenty-first 
Century. Ifthe Railway system is run down for 
lack of funds, it will start pulling down the entire 
economy after four or five years. Similarly, geologi- 
cal prospecting programme is being starved of funds. 
As a result, the energy crisis will again start haunt- 
ing the country after five or six years. What is worse 
is that in some of the non-tradeable sectors also, red 
signals to investment have been hoisted. The private 
sector will not be able to fill in this gap. It will. just 
not have the capacity to do it for another 15 or 20 
years. . The model of success of the private sector is 
Reliance, which takes up areas where, there is quick 
and high profits — 30 or 40 per cent. 


The cut-back of the public sector plan is the surest 
road to ecoriomic stagnation. On the other hand, 





Rajiv Gandhi’s Policy Projection 


Of the many interviews that Rajiv Gandhi 
has given to the press since he became Prime 
Minister of India on October 31, 1985, the most 
significant in terms of projecting his thinking 
on the direction of economic and foreign poli- 
cies he would like to pursue, is the one he 
granted to John Elliott published in Financial 
Times, London (April 4, 1985). Full Text is 
reproduced on Page 60 for the benefit of Main- 


stream readers. . a ~@ s 
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green signals have been given for increasing’ con- 


sumption. The uncovered budgetary deficit of 


Rs 3,660 crores would mean that the increased 


expenditure would be financed by high-powered’ 


money. This is-a ready-made situation - for 
stagflation. Any attempt to break the vicious 
circle of stagflation by. relying heavily on for- 
‘eign capital will only lead to the Latin Ameri- 
can. ‘syndrome for this country. L.K. Jha’s 


utterance in USA.during his recent visit to that ` 


country — the Indian bureaucracy “‘never gave a red 
light, never a green light, but stayed forever amber” 


. — shows that a section of the ruling elite would like 


H 


to seek foreign capital to fill in the resources gap. 


On“ the other side, as if anticipating industrial 
stagnation, it is being said that industries are not 
necessarily the best means to solve the employment 
problem. Service industries are being boosted as 
providing better employment opportunities. It 1s true 
the Macdonald today provides more jobs than the 
General Motors. So what is-good for America must 


‘be good for India. But in America itself, it is now 


being realised that the overbloated service sector is 
becoming a drag on the economy. A large service 
sector is the luxury of economies which have peaches 
a high level of productivity, 


Vishwanath Pratap Singh was less than igenious 
when in the Lok Sabha he tried to defend his Budget 
by giving the example of China. But for the benefit 
of Raja Saheb, bet us bring out some basic facts of 
life in India and China as given in the World Deve- 
lopment Report: 1984 of the World Bank. Interest- 
ingly in 1960, India ‘and China were at the same level 


' in terms of selected social indicators. But now China 


has forged ahead in all areas. For instance, life 
expectancy in- China is 67 as against 55 in India; 
crude death rate per thousand of population is 
seven in China as against 13 in Indja; infant 


mortality rate 67 per thousand in China as against . 


94 in India; child death rate seven in China as 
against 11 in India; one physician for 1810 people 
in China as against oné for 3, 690 in India; one 


nursing person for 1,790 persons in China as against ` 


one for 5,460 in India: per capita daily calorie 
supply of 107 per cent of minimum requirement in 
China as against 86 per cent in India; 106 per cent 
of the*school-going age-group girls attend primary 
schools in China as against 64 in India; and 44 per 
cent of the relevant age-group attend secondary 
schools in China as against 30 per cent in India. It 
is well known that under the Cultural Revolution, 
particularly, China went too far in egalitarianism. 
Ta destroyed the system of material incentives at 

a stage when social conciousness of the people were 
not very high. Some corrections were called for. It 
can be argued that in correcting earlier distortions, 
perhaps, the present leadership is going too far; the 
case in point is the contract system. Anyway, ‘what 
is Foai for China need not necessarily be good for 
India. , 


_ However, India could learn a good deal froni 


| China in the -field of -equity. But whatever little 


. progress was made in this direction in this country 


is now sought to be reversed as a result of the thrust 
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‘ment of the public sector. 
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of new policies, most particularly, the new Budget. 
The powers-that-be have accepted that fiscal policies 
cannot reduce inequalities, they can only perpetuate 
these inequalities. On the expenditure side, in addi- 
tion to freezing public-sector outlays, emphasis is 
being sought to be shifted away from agriculture in 
the name of High-Tech. The authors of the National 


‘Council of Applied Economic Research who under- 


stood the philosophy of the new establishment 
argued that economic dynamism in recent years was 
provided by increasing consumption of consumer 
durables. But Dr Manmohan Singh held that the 
source of dynamism of the Indian economy had 
come primarily from the spread of irrigation. The 
new rulers want High-Tech for information, enter- 
tainment and service industries whereas equity would 
demand high-tech in areas where the spread effect 
is wider, like arid zone development, weather 
forecasting, mass transport systems, telecommuni- 
cations, water management —let farmers be equiped 
with micro-processors for optimum water utilisation. 
Similarly when the Plan outlays stagnate, the axe fall 
most heavily on social programmes which accelerate 
the process of trickling down. 


The four economic pillars on which India’s demo- 


. cratic polity can survive in a durable manner are: 


(1) equity; (2) accumulation; (3) efficiency; and 
(4) self-reliance. In the sphere of efficiency the 
public-sector has to play the. most important role. 
All those for whom the public-sector is an article of 
faith, particularly the Left and the trade unions, can 
no more cman passive spectators when concerted 
assaults, within and without, aré being made on the 
public-sector. It is more so when many in the new 
government only shed crocodile tears for the public- 
sector but in practice do pretty little for the improve- 
Take the case of SAIL 
which is the biggest public-sector undertaking. Its 
Chairman has been virtually on daily wages since 
November 1983. This is the surest way to demora- 
lise the management. ` AIl the four economic objec- 
tives of equity, efficiency, accumulation and self- 
reliance are inter-related. We can’t afford to go slow 
On.any of them. It was against the signals of going 
slow on equity that Dr Manmohan Singh warned: “‘It 
will not be possible to sustain a democratic polity, 
if only 100 million enter the 21st century and 700 
million remain in, the 19th century.” Words to 
ponder over. (] l 


| 
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Very often the production schedule of Main- 
stream is disrupted because of repeated failure 
of power supply at the press where the journal is 

. printed. The Delhi Electric Supply Undertaking 
(DESU) has been aware of our plight in bringing 
out. the paper in time. Perhaps Mainstream 
readers. may lend a helping hand by putting in 
‘extra-persuasion on the DESU authorities. 
-—Editor 








_Ambedkar on Economy and Planning 


~ BASANTA KUMAR MALLIK. 


' ~ 


‘Dr B.R. Ambedkar ranks among the foremost 
of India’s nation-builders. On April 14, 1985, 
the nation observes the ninety fourth birth 
anniversary of Ambedkar. This contribution is 
an assessment of his efforts to give an egalitarian 
‘direction to Indian polity and economy. 








p»? Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar was one of the 

very few Indians who struggled to alter the 
course of Indian history through social and eco- 
nomic democracy. He was deeply concerned over 
economic and social exploitation; and according to 
him, peace, happiness and prosperity would be a 
dream for India unless there was a structural change 
in society and economy. 

On different occasions he dealt with the problems 
of landless labourers, small holdings, khoti ‘systems, 
Mahar watan, collective farming, land revenue, 
currency system, and abolition of landlordism. He 
discussed taxation problems. 
nationalisation of industries and agriculture, as the 
way to social equality. In the present article are 
discussed Dr Ambedkar’s idea on Indian economy 
and planning and his efforts during his career asa 
Labour Member in the Viceroy’s Council from 1942 


to 1946 and as a towering parliamentarian in the 


post-Independence period. 

Dr Ambedkar was not only a politician but also 
a great academician and a scholar in economics. 
He was the only parliamentarian at that time who 
could give authoritative statistical information and 
lucid explanation on matters relating to Indian 
Finance and Banking.t Ambedkar and Nehru held 
similar views on the need for establishing a secular 
state, the nature of the socialistic pattern of society 
and national integration in India. Ambedkar had 
all along pleaded for democratic planning as the 
means to achieve social justice by phased planned 
economic development. 

Dr. Ambedkar strove his utmost to incorporate 
into the Constitution of India provisions that 
would help establish a new social order based on 
the lofty principle of political, economic and social 
justice f for all. The Preamble to the Constitution, 
which “is his handiwork, constitutes an important 
document asa charter of all these freedoms. Of 
course, the word’ ‘socialism’ was not used in the 
"Preamble due to strong opposition from Sardar 
Patel and others, but Dr Ambedkar shrewdly pre- 
pared the Preamble in such a way that its very 
terminology spread the fragrance of socialism. The 
people of India have been given supreme impor- 
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India’. 


' movement. 


He advocated the: 


tance at the very beginning — ‘We the People of. 
-The terms JUSTICE, social, economic, 
political, LIBERTY, FRATERNITY, "EQUALITY 
of status and opportunity to all, etc., very well 
express the meaning ; and value of a socialist society. 
However, the term ‘socialism’ was later added in. 
the Préamble, thanks to Indira Gandhi. 

As Dr Ambedkar had thorough knowledge “of 
economic principles, his views on various economic 
problems were regarded as authentic. He advo- 
cated rapid industrialization and severely criticised 
Gandhian ideas of village industries and Khadi 
Along with industrialization he said 
that agriculture should not be neglected. In a 
country like India agriculture will play a vital role 
both to provide food for the rising population and 
to ensure the necessary raw materials for industries. 
In the event of rapid industrialization, agriculture 
would form the base, the foundation on which the 
superstructure of modern India: could be ‘built. 
Towards that end he proposed radical measures 
for reorganization of the agricultural sector, and 
nationalization of all land holdings. It.should be 
noted that he did not advocate confiscation of 
lands; on the other hand, he wanted nationalization 
of land with compensation to land-owners in the 
form of debentures equal to the value or tbe right 
in, the land.3 

According to Dr Ambedkar caste is an economic 
proposition and to remove caste system the whole 
economic structure of Indian villages should be re- 
organised. Nearly seventy per cent of the popula- 
tion depends on agriculture and they live in villages 
where caste and communalism rule supreme, In this 
regard he declared in the Constituent Assembly, “I 
hold that these village republics have been the ruina-' ` 
tion of India. What is the village but a sink of 
localism, a den of ignorance, narrow-mindedness and 
communalism? I am glad that the Draft Constitution 
has discarded the villages and adopted the individual 
as the unit.”4 If the villages are to be cured of these 
ills, the agricultural sector should be reoriented to 
suit modern conditions. The present set-up not only 
perpetuates caste system, but also impedes agricul- 
tural progress. Caste Hindus would neither till the 
soil with their hands, dor would they transfer land 
to anybody who may make the best out of it. So 
nationalisation of land holding would break the 
backbone of the caste system and would also increase 
production which would create ‘Marketable surplus’ 
to feed the industries. 

Dr Ambedkar’s justification for rapid industriali- 
sation was the promotion of intellectual and cultural 
life. For, it is only when there is leisure that a 
person is free to devote himself to a life of culture. 
Dr Ambedkar said, “The - problem of problems, 
which human society has to face, is how to provide 
leisure to every individual. Leisure is quite impos- 
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sible. ites some means are found whereby the toil 
‘required for producing goods necessary to Satisfy 
human ‘needs is lessened. What can lessen such toil? 
Only when machine takes the place of: man. There 
is no other means of providing leisure. Machinery 
and modern civilisation are then indispensable for 
emancipating man from leading the life of a brute, 


and providing him with leisure and for making a life 


of culture possible,’ 

The Depressed Classes have no economic indepen- 
dence in India. They have no land, no social 
status, no participation in trade and commerce and 
in Government jobs as well. So Dr Amdedkar advo- 
cated “State Socialism” in the field of industry and 
also state ownership in agriculture with a collec- 
tivised method of cultivation. He was one.of the few 
who. demanded nationalisation of insurance. He 
was of the firm opinion that the problem of landless 
labourers could not be ameliorated through consoli- 
dation of land or by tenancy legislation. Only collec- 
tive farms could solve the problems.’ 

In his States and Minorities, we find an inte- 


‘grated plan for the establishment of stat® socialism 


- economic life. 


which has two special features.” One is that it 
proposes state socialism ‘in the important field of 
The second feature is that it does not 
leave the establishment of state socialism to the 
will of the legislature. Dr. Ambedkar’s explanatory 
comments are exciting and meaningful: “The pro- 
biem is to have state socialism without dictatorship, 
to have socialism with parliamentary democracy, the 
way out seems to retain: parliamentary democracy 
and to. prescribe state socialism by the law of Con- 
stitution, so that it will be beyond the reach of 
the parliamentary majority, to -suspend, amend or 
abrogate. It is only by this that can one achieve the 
triple objects namely, to establish socialism, to re- 
tain parliamentary democracy, and to avoid dictator- 
ship,” Dr Ambedkar approached the Constitutent 
Assembly to include the principles of socialism in 
the Fundamental Rights and the Directive Principles 
of. State Policy, but it was strongly opposed.by 
Sardar Patel, J.B. Kripalani and many other Cong; 
ress leaders. He also requested Dr Rajendra Prasad 
and Jawaharlal Nehru, but it was unfortunate that 
they also did not agree. Then he became disappoin- 
ted and criticised the “Objectives Resolution” of 
Jawaharlal Nehru as it did not include the sub- 
stantial programme of socialism.§ 

Dr Ambedkar felt that land should be let out 
to villagers without distinction of caste or creed 


and in such a manner that there would be no land- 


lord, no tenant andno landless labourer. It should 
be the obligation of the state to finance the cultiva- 
tion of collective farms by the supply of water, 
draught animals, implements, manure seeds etc. The 


state should also be entitled -to levy reasonable - 


charge. The basic, and key industries should 
be owned and run by the state. The state should 
determine how and when the debenture holder 


should be entitled to claim,cash payment in case | 


of compensation.’ 

Dr Ambedkar organised the labour movement of 
the -Depressed Classes and: also the Independent 
Labour Party during 1936-37. His sole aim in partici- 
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pating in the Labour movement was the establish- 
ment of social justice. He considered Brahmanism 
and capitalism as twin enemies of the working class. 
By Brahmanism he did not mean the power, privileges 
and interests of Brahmins as a community. By Brah- 
manism he meant the negation of the spirit of 
liberty, equality and fraternity.1° 

, Dr Ambedkar was deeply committed to the cause 
of the working class and their social security. He 
worked inthe Executive Council of two Viceroys, 


. Lord Wavell and Lord Linlithgow. The “Labour 


Charter?” propounded by him in the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council on September 2, 1945, later on 
became the basis of the Labour Welfare Scheme in 
this country. 

Dr. Ambedkar became Labour Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council on July 20, 1942, and 
resigned in June 1946. That period, though short, 
was remarkable in the history of Labour legislation 
and welfare in the country. Jt was during this period 
that the Factory Act was amended to ensure holiday 
with pay andeshorter hours of work; the Indian 
Mines Act and Mines Maternity Benefit Act were 
amended to provide larger benefits and better faci- 
lities. It was during the same period that a really 
important piece of legislation was passed concerning 
terms and conditions of employment. But it was the 
constitution of Statutory Welfare Funds and the 
breakthrough in the field of Social Insurance that 
Dr Ambedkar will be long remembered.?} 

During that period of four years, the Indian 
Labour Conference met four times—August 1942, 
September 1943; October 1944, and November 1945, 
—and the Standing Committee met eight times. The 
Tripartite Labour Conference was held in New 
Delhi in 1942. As Chairman of the Conference Dr 
Ambedkar said, “It is for the first time in the his- 
tory of these Labour Conferences that the repre- 
sentatives of the employees and employers have been 
brought face to face within the ambit of a joint 
conference.” Although the recommendations were 
of advisory nature they greatly influenced the Gov- 
ernment’s decisions besides labourers and employers 
understanding and influencing each other.” 

During this period Dr Ambedkar also invited 
V.V. Giri to head the Commission on Forced 
Labour. He was aware of the policy of the Cong- 
ress not to participate in the administration till 
India attained independence. Nevertheless, it was 
his feeling that Giri, with his knowledg and ex- 
perience of Labour problems, would be of assistance 
in evolving suitable measures to deal this pernicious 
practice. Sardar Patel and many other Congress 
leaders appreciated Ambedkar’s idea. But the 
Commission could not be established ultimately be- 
cause Indian Princes protested to the Viceroy against 
the idea of the Commission.” 

The Indian Mines Act 1923 was amended twice. 
The Indian Mines (Amendment) Ordinance 1945 
empowered the Central Government to make rules 
requiring mine owners to’ construct and maintain 
creches for the use of mine workers’ children. 
Another important amendement passed by the 
Central Assembly on February 2, 1946, conferred 

(Contd. on page 47) 
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State, Seths and Shiksha 


THE SAGA OF SATTEMMA 


UPENDRA BAXI 


N March-April, 1981, Sattemma a beedi worker in 
Nizamabad (Andhra Pradesh), and her unnamed 
daughter, were mercilessly beaten by the police. A 
shower of lathis was not enough; they were also 
kicked around with “‘booted feet’? in the police 
station.? Sattemma and her daughter, had outraged 
the majesty of the state by taking part in the acti- 
vities of the Andhra Pradesh Beedi Workers’ Union 
formed in 1975. A woman beedi worker had not 
merely questioned the authority and activities of the 
local seths but also questioned the legitimacy of the 
state. This was high treason, a kind of exteremism 
which endangered the rule of law and foundations 
of organised democratic polity of India. 

Had not the Indian state, acting.as parens patriae 
made. benign laws for Sattemma and her like? Was 
nof free India Government more solicitous of the 
beedi Workers than the firangi sarkar? The’ Royal 
Commission Report on Labour in India pointed out 
as early as 1931 the rampant exploitation of beedi 
workers in India; but the British did nothing. Did 
not the Government of India legislate in 1966 (as 
soon as it could find time after 1950) the famous 
Beedi and Cigar Workers (Conditions etc.) Act? And 
was not the principal objective of this Act (as stated 
in the Statement of Objects and Reasons) the need 
for State intervention as the “labour is unorganised 
and unable to look after its interests”? 

Can Sattemma, and her like, point to any other 
legislation which is so imaginatively devised and so 
extensive in its reach? Not merely beedi and cigar 
manufacture in industrial premises was to be licens- 
ed? but extremely wide powers for refusal, revoca- 
tion, suspension of licences were entrusted to the 
executive.? And just count the number of duties 
created by the Act. Standards of cleanliness are 
prescribed.* So are requirements of “lighting, venti- 
lation and-temperature’’. The Act prohibits working 
conditions where “‘dust or fume or any other 
impurity... as is likely to be injurious or offensive” 
to workers.5 Facilities such as latrines and urinals 
(including, of course, separate but equal facilities for 
women workers)®, washing facilities’, first aid,® 
canteens,’ creches?® have to be adequately provided. 
Overcrowding has to be avoided; in every premise at 
least “four and a quarter cubic metres of space” 
(excluding “any space which is more than three 
metres above the level of floor or the workroom”’) 
are mandatory.” 

Of course, this is not all. The Act provides for a 
maximum work span of nine hours per day (forty- 
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eight hours per week)!#, wages for overtime work?}8, 
rest intervals'4, weekly holidays!®, annual leave with 
wages*8, and maternity leave!” child labour is strictly 
prohibited?8, and women shall not be required to . 
work except between 6 am and 7pm.!9 And does 
not the Act provide for punishments for contraven- 
tion of its provisions, including the rules made 
thereunder?” And did Sattemma have no idea of the 
extremely elaborate rules made under the Act by the 
State of Andhra Pradesh? Could she be altogether 
ignorant of the worthwhile provisions of the Beedi 
and Cigar Workers’ Welfare Cess Act,- 1976? This 
Act created the cess to provide specifically for 
‘medical, educational and recreational” facilities 
for the exploited beedi and cigar workers of India, 
some forty lakhs of them employed in an industry : 
which is only next to agriculture as ‘“‘the single 
largest provider of employment”??? And how about, 
Sattemma, the Beedi and Cigar Workers Welfare 
Fund Act, 19762%2 These two emergency legislations 
bear witness to the fact that even in the midst of. 
political upheavals the rights of the beedi workers 


were not forgotten by the state. 


And yet Sattema, and other women dared to 
protest. How ungrateful people can be: Good rulers 
know their rajdharma: subjects have to be disciplined 
and made to realize the error of their ways. How do 


` you teach subjects what is good for them? You can 


not turn the other cheek when indeed the first one is 
also too precious to turn. Shiksha, which stands in 
many Indian languages both for education and pun- 
ishment, is the right response. Shiksha is proportion- 
ate, not extortionate. Just a few lathis, after “booted 
kicks” no rape, molostation, murder. So what if a 
few ‘liberals’ complain about violation of buman 
rights? Sattemma must learn that the ‘liberals’ are 
muddleheaded people, a minor nuisance and 
radicals are a disturbing lot when they begin to 
practise what they preach; they must, she must learn, 
then be “exterminated”. It is a part of the rajdharma 
to save the subjects from degeneration, whether of 
the ‘liberal’ or the ‘radical’ kind. A few lathis and 
“booted kicks” provide just the right admixture 
for Sattemma to recover her sensibility, and to 
begin to appreciate how benign the state is, how 
very prcoccupied itis to help Sattemma and her 
comrades. how keen itis to promote good laws, 
good administration and the “greatest good of the 
greatest number”. ' i 


I 
II 


PEOPLE do not realize the difficulties of the state. 
Sattemma and.ber comrades should have realized 


that the seths often outmanoeuvred the. state, The 


% 
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beedi and cigat tiérchants share the ciiihing of 
. capital, The state has to learn to decipher ways of 
exploitation before it can begin to attack these. The 
Union of India learnt, officially, only in 1954, 
through the National Committee Report, that altho- 
ugh over one lakh workers were employed in the 
beedi industry, only 17,544 were ‘employed in 
factories, ?3 Of course, the 1949 Madras Committee 
chad also come to a similar conclusion.*4 it had also 
disclosed that a proponderant number of ‘home- 
workers’ were women and children. It was’ also 
in 1954 that the Union of India learnt, through a 
Supreme Court decision, that a proprietor of beedi 
manufacturing concern could not be prosecuted him- 
« self under the Factories Act when he had -awarded 
the work to sattedars who were ‘independent con- 
tractors’ and not ‘agents’ of the proprietor.” And 
the Union of India know contemporaneously that 


the seths also resorted to the “simple device of disin- - 


tegrating what normally will bea factory’. The 
Factories-Act applied only to establishments employ- 
ing twenty or more persons; any’ number short of 
this would put the Factories Act out of harm's way! 
“~ It is true, Sattemma, that the state took twelve. long 
years to use this knowledge in the making of a law; 
“it is also true that you, and your comrades, grow in 
the meantime into wounded womanhood rolling 
beedis in conditions of severe exploitation. But the 
state had crucial nation-building tasks to perform. 
Beedi workers should patiently wait their turn. 

All this had to be combated. Legislation by states 
did not help, because the seths decided to move to 
adjacent states where* there were no, such laws. 
Hence in 1966 we have this law, a Central Act, ex- 
tended all over India. But the seths knew the Con- 
stitution of India only too well. They were quick to 
challenge the Act, to attack on the ground that 
Parliament had no power to enact it; and if it did 

' have this power, it so used it as to violate the funda- 
mental right to ‘carry on trade and business by 
imposing unreasonable restrictions on that right. 
Some High Courts agreed; and generously struck 

- down several provisions of the Act. The Supreme 

Court spoke in 1974. Till then, how could the State 
have implemented the Act?. — 

The 1966 law was in trouble from the beginning. 
The Madras High Court held in 1973 that certain 
provisions of the Act which relate to home workers 

- are “ultra vires, and illegal and unenforceable 
against trade mark holders in beedis and contractors 
in the manufacture of beedis.”2? The Madras ‘High 


Court also struck down as “unworkable” the pro- 


vision extending the benefits of ‘Maternity Benefit 
Act; 1961, to home workers on the ground that 
home workers were not required to work for speci- 
fied hours in any case.28 The Mysore High Court 
‘found invalid, as violative of fundamental right to 
do business, the requirement of licensing and the 
wide : discretionary powers of refusal, revocation, 
` suspension and cancellation.*® The Kerala High 
Court was not to be left behind: and arrived at the 
same view3? Unlike the Madhya Pradesh High 
Court, it refused to hold valid the requirement that 
the employer is bound to accept sub-standard beedis 
up to five per cent and thereafter refer the matter 
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to the inspector. The Kerala High Court saw id 
such a requirement “unreasonable inasmuch as the 
quality of beedis would go down if the workers are 
assured that more than five per cent will not be re- 
jected’’.2 The Bombay High Court, too, proceeded 
to hold that certain provisions of the Act cannot 
simply apply to ‘home workers’,®? 

The learned justices of course did not consider the 
dilemmas of the state, of which they are a part. 
There was no point in legislating security and wel- 
fare of beedi and cigar workers if some was not to be 
found to extend legislative protection to home 
workers. Of:course, it was logically open to the 


state to altogether ban rolling of beedis in private ° 


dwelling houses; but had the thought occurred, at 
all, it was consigned to oblivion. - 

The difficulties in seeking to extend the benefits of 
the Act to home Workers were, of course, intimidat- 
ing. The legislators were as much aware as the judges 
that extension of the Maternity Benefits Act to the 
home workers was going to be as easy, to announce 
as difficult to implement. But they at least consi- 
dered it worth their while to engage in this enter- 
prise; in contrast, the High Courts questioned even 
thé reasonableness of the endeavour. In this respect, 


‘one is grateful to the Supreme Court for giving this 


kind ;of reasoning a short shrift. One is indeed 


appreciative of the fact that the Supreme Court re- 


butted all the ccntentions of the seths and upheld 
the Act in its entirety. Ofcourse, Justice Alagiri- 
swamy made what he thought to be helpful sugges- 
tions to remove the ‘lacunae’ in the Act. One of 
his suggestions was that the wide definition of the 
term “employer” he restricted: he specifically wanted 
deletion- of the words which would make anyone 
an employer “who has, by reason of advancing 
money, supplying goods or otherwise” a substantial 
interest or control in manufacture.*4 

People who complain abuut the slow implementa- 
tion of the Act, like Sattemma and the like, ought 
at least to realise that the administration could not 
have begun to operate effectively until 1974, when 
the Supreme Court laid to rest all constitutional 
doubts concerning the legitimacy of the enterprise. 
The’ administration and the law did not invite 
people’s participation in the enforcement and imple- 
mentation’ of the Act. Of course, the law of the 
land did not prohibit unionisation; ‘but was any 
aggressive unionism necessary at this early a stage, 
before the administration had a sustained. oppor- 
tunity to lay the groundwork of implementation? 
And was it not necessary for the people to assist the 
state in the oppositional encounter with the seths 
rather than to weaken the state’s effort by people 
opposing the state at this stage? How can the state 
fight the seths without the quiescence of the people? 
Hence, the siksha to Sattemma. 


it 


THE CUNNING of capital continue to thwart the 
artificial reason of the law. Even the extremely 
wide definitions of the terms ‘‘employer” are circum- 
vented. The seths introduce intermediaries who are 
neither contractor or sub-contractor of an indepen- 


(Contd. on page 48) 
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In the past, attempts have been made to analyse the crisis 
through piecemeal approaches.- The book, Punjab Crisis: Context and 
Trend is a major effort to treat the problem in a more comprehensive 
manner. 
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This is probably the first ever comprehensive study and analysis 
of the Punjab Crisis in its various dimensions—social, political, econo-- 
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: MESSAGE 


The continuing aggression - against Africans practised 
by the racists of Southern Africa is an affront to the 
human conscience. The fight of the blacks in South 
Africaand of the people of Namibia is the fight of 
everyone the world over who cares for freedom, equality 
and brotherhood. The Government and people of India 
have always identified themselves with the Namibian 
struggle. The.entire Nonaligned Movement is behind the 
Namibians. itoy must and will be theirs. 
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, (Rajiv Gandhi) 
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One Hundred Years — No More 


E:S. REDDY 


T#8 history of Africa in the past century, as indeed 
of most of the world called the “Third World”, 
has been the story of both the inhumanity, pillage 


and hypocrisy of the imperialist Powers, and of the. 


heroism and generosity of the peoples struggling for 
freedom. 

There are not many parallels in modern world 
history to the calculated and deliberate genocide of 
the Namibian people -under the occupation of 
Imperial Germany, followed by the brutal racist 
domination of South Africa. 

At the same time, the resistance of the Namibian 
people ever since 1884 is an epic in which the heroic 
and nation-wide struggle under the leadership of 
SWAPO since 1960 is only the last chapter. 

In how many countries of Europe, for instance, 
have people fought for freedom with the same odds 
that the Namibian people have faced — a million 
people scattered in a huge territory struggling 
against a brutal regime which respects no law, and 
no morality, and which has been allowed to build 
up a gigantic military machine? 

‘In how many countries have 94 percent of the 
people boycotted elections as they did in Ovambo- 
land in 1972 despite all intimidation? 

How many parallels are there to the deliberate 
and cowardly massacre of refugees in Cassinga? 


There has been questioning by the Pretoria regime 
and a few Western Powers as to whether SWAPO 
is the authentic representative of the Namibian 
people — asif the aspirations of any oppressed 
people can be represented by any other than the 
_ organisation fighting for their freedom. In any case 

that will be decided by fhe Namibian people if only 
they are allowed to exercise their right to self-deter- 
mination. But there is no question that for most of 
humanity which has suffered colonial oppression, 
and for all those who detest colonialism, SWAPO 
has already earned an honoured place among the 
great liberation: movements of the world. 


Soon after the invasion of Namibia, Bismarck’s 
Germany played host to the infamous Berlin Con- 
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ference of imperialist Powers to carve up Africa — 
a continent that had until recently been ravaged by 
slavery, entire regions of which had been depopu- 
lated, whose great empires and ‘civilisations had 
been destroyed——ostensibly to bestow the benefits of 
Christianity and civilisation to the African people. 

At around the same time, diamonds and gold were 
discovered in South Africa — diamonds in 1866 and 
gold in 1886 — and greedy forces descended to 
subject the African people to new indignities in 
order to force them to extract the wealth from the 
bowels of Africa. _ 

The leg irons of slavery were soon replaced by 
the sjambok and the whip, not to mention the 
cutting off of hands in Leopold’s Congo or the 
instruments of torture used against so-called: idle 
natives in territories colonized by Portugal. 

Africa has not demanded retribution or repara- 
tions or even restitution for the century of humi- 
liation, exploitation, and genocide — for the so- 
called White Man’s Burden, 

But some of the Powers concerned do not even 
seem to recognise — even after subscribing to the 
United Nations Charter and the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights +- the obligation to turn a 
new page and show sensitivity to African aspirations 
and feelings. i 

They continue to reap profits from the oppression 
of Black labour. > 


They continue to fraternize with the racist, regime 
of South Africa and some of them even try to 
defame great African liberation movements. 


They hold the birthright of the Namibian people 
to freeedom and independence hostage to the black- 
mail of the illegal occupiers of that country. 


And the racist Pretoria regime has now even 
begun to claim that some Western Powers recognise 
itasa regional Power — and there has been no 
denial from Western capitals. i 


It is in this context there is the need to define the 
moral responsibilities of the peoples of the world, 
especially the ‘peoples of the Western countries, 
towards the people of South Africa and Namibia, 
and indeed of the African Continent. 

Sixty years ago, in 1924, the-Stallard Commission 
in South Africa declared that the African can enter 
the cities and towns only to minister to the needs of 
the Whites. It is this inhuman ideology, in all its mani- 


- festations, whether in South Africa under apartheid 


or on a wider level, that we. must fight and destroy. 


J 


That is a task not only of the people of South Africa 
and Namibia, but‘of all decent human beings. 


f ; e@ 
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dé colonial revolution in Africa in our time — as 

yet unfinished — has in its course encountered 
many attempts to undo .the hard-won victories- of 
the African people and to reverse the tide of 
history. 


In the 1950's there were attempts toward military 
co-operation by the colonial Powers and apartheid 
South Africa to prevent or retard independence of 
African nations. From 1960, there have been a 


‘series of invasions of newly- independent States by 
_ mercenary criminals — of Zaire, Angola, 


Benin; 


‘Comoros and Seychelles. , ` 


. hardly the answer. 


In 1975, after the collapse of Portuguese colonia- 


lism, there was the invasion of Angola by the racist ` 


forces'of South Africa, in collusion with the secret 
services of Western Powers, in an attempt to extend 
the dominion of apartheid northwards. 


The past few years have again seen an incessant 
series of acts of aggression, subversion and economic 
strangulation of the newly-independent States of 
southern Africa with a view to making the entire 
region subservient to a racist order in South Africa. 


‘Africa and the world are today obliged not only 
to assist the oppressed people of South Africa and 
Namibia in their. just struggle for independence, but 
to counter and defeat the plot to restore southern 
Africa to perpetual servitude. 


The offensive of racist-colonial forces must be 
met by a counter-offensive of all friends of African 
‘freedom. 


The declarations of African States that they do 
not regard their freedom as complete so long as any 
part of Africa is oppressed, and that the struggle for 
liberation in dependent territories is the struggle of all 
the governments and peoples of Africa; the teachings 
of the leaders of freedom struggle in Asia and ' the 
Americas that their struggles are part of the world- 
wide effort for the elimination of colonialism and 
racism; the solemn commitments of the United 
Nations; and indeed the' cherished values of all 
nations and all faiths — are, in a sense, put to the 
test in this last stage of the struggle for the elimina- 
tion of colonialism and for the, emancipation of 
Africa. i 

The so-called quiet diplomacy is not enough, to 
say the least. Hospitality to; the leaders of the 
Pretoria regime — ostensibly to convince them of 


the need for flexibility and pragmatism and of the i 


wisdom of gradually mitigating apartheid — are 
Namibia must be fully free. | 
Apartheid must be totally eradicated. 


The frontline States must be compensated. for the 
enormous damages they have ‘suffered because of 
aggression by the Pretoria regime and the unwilling- | 


' ness of responsible Powers to stop the aggression. 
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Dstt the very critical situation in southern 


Africa, I do not believe that there is any need to 
feel pessimistic or to be resigned to the prospect of 
a prolonged racist domination i in southern Africa. 


The collapse of colonialism has taken place in 
Many countries — in Algeria and Mozambique, to 
give but two examples —-soon after the oppressors 
launched massive and seemingly triumphant offen- 


- sives against the freedom fighters. 


The present offensive of the Pretoria regime is 
taking place at a time when the national resistance 
in South Africa has made unprecedented advances, 
when that regime is unable to subdue the armed 
struggle óf the - Namibian people, and when it is 
faced with serious political, economic and other 
problems. 


The movement against the new racist constitution 
has led to unprecedented mobilisation and unity of 
the great majority of the people against apartheid. 
We must pay tribute to the courageous leaders of 


‘this movement — such as Bishop Desmond Tutu, 


the Reverend Alan Boesak, Mrs Albertina Sisulu, 
who is again sentenced to imprisonment — not to 
mention Nelson Mandela, Walter Sisulu, Govan 
Mbeki, Zephania Mothopeng, Ahmad Kathrada, 
Dennis Goldberg and many others who inspire the 
people from behind the prison bars. 


The strength of that regime rests mainly on the 
short-sighted and disastrous policies of some external 
Powers ‘and interests which can, if they had the will, 
‘undermine the racist system in. South Africa. 


The demonstrations against the visit of Prime 
Minister Botha to some European Countries, and the 
groundswell of anti-apartheid activity inthe United 
States of America show that the committed govern- 
ments, organisations and individuals can, by con- 
certed action, force the external Powers and interests 
concerned to break their links with racism in 
southern Africa: 


It is idle merely to criticize and condemn the 
racists and their friends. What is required is a deter- 
mined effort to secure united and effective action at 
all levels. Let us concentrate our attention on what 
‘the countless friends of African liberation all over 
the world can and will do. 


I believe that an undertaking by all eomniitted 
countries not to buy arms or oil from any corpora- 
tion supplying arms or oil to South Africa — and 
to boycott any bank which lends to South Africa — 
can by itself be an effective beginning. 


© í 
: AT. the risk of possible misunderstanding, I would 


like to make a distinction between our sense of 
solidarity with those struggling for freedom and our 


‘higher moral, duty. 


The ‘struggle for freedom in South Africa and 
Namibia is waged by the people-of those countries, 
under the leadership of their respective national 
liberation movements. Our actions in solidarity 
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with those legitimate struggles are only supportive. 


But our moral duty transcends this spirit of soli- 
darity and is irrespective of attitudes towards the 
idedlogies or Strategies of the national liberation 
movements. 


I may- recall that the great majority of Members 
States of the United Nations denounced South 
African occupation of Namibia long before SWAPO 
“was established. I recall that a great English writer 
divested himself of gold mining shares in the 1920’s 
/ when he heard of oppression in the gold mines of 
South Africa.. The South African national liber- 
ation movement was then little known abroad. 


The overriding moral duty is to dissociate from 
evil, from the system of apartheid which is an unmi- 
tigated evil. The task is to mobilise world public 
opinion to demand that every government, corpora- 
tion or.insti- tution dissociate itself from the sys- 
tem of racism in South Africa in every field. There 
can be no moral justification for collaboration with 
apartheid. 


That is why we have. repeatedly called on all gov- 
ernments and organisations—irrespective of any 
ideological and other differences—to implement 
sanctions against the Pretoria regime. 3 
t L ` 
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ums the course of the struggle of African 
nations for freedom and national independence, 
many lives have been lost. 

Nearly two million people died in the Algerian 
revolution alone. 

Many precious leaders of'the African people have 
been -assassinated in .their youth so that they could 
nodonger lead their nations in the struggle for the 
redemption of Africa. 

I think of my dear friends like Amilcar Cabral, 


Felix Moumie, Eduardo Mondlane, Ruth First, Joe. 


Gqabi and many others. 


But, above all, today, I think of that great symbol 
of African dignity and African spirit, Patrice 
Lumumba. I believe that Patrice Lumumba- was 
killed not because of his mistakes but because 
of his virtues — because ' he spoke the truth 
about the history of Africa, because he saw the 
Congo as the base for the total emancipation of 
Africa, and because he had faith that Africa would 
write its own history, a history of struggle and 
glory. In his last testament from jail, he wrote to 
-his wife: 

The day will come when history will speak... 

Africa will write its own history and in both north and 

south it will be a history of glory and dignity”. 

That history is being written today by the peoples 
struggle for freedom in South Africa and Namibia. 


Africa will be free with or without the honest: 


support of some erstwhile colonial Powers. It will 
be free even With or without effective support and 
solidarity from those who profess to be friends of 
Africa. 


It is for us to decide whether we discharge our 
moral and human responsibility for our own sake 
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and to help reduce’ the suffering and the conseque- 
neces of a bloody conflict in southern Africa. 
The United Nations has repeatedly and unani- 


mously defined apartheid as a crime against the con- 


science and. dignity of mankind. This crime has 
continued for too long, causing immense suffering to 
the people of southern Africa and undermining 
efforts for a just international order. It is time that 
all those who are outraged by apartheid will not only 


-renew their commitment for freedom, but prevent all 


collaboration with apartheid, and ensure all necessary 
assistance to the oppressed people to destroy 
apartheid and gain their inalienable right to freedom 
and human dignity. O 


` 





THE AFRICAN PERSONALITY 


One of the most striking things today is the 
gradual development of what has been called 
the African personality. [tis emerging, and I 
have no doubt that it is going to play a vital 
role inthe future. Whether it can play that 
role through peaceful development or not, I 
cannot say. For, down south and in the south- 
west of the African continent, there are forces 
which are not only opposed to ‘that African per- 
sonality but are-ranged today in complete op- 
position to any idea of race equality, political 
equality or any kind of equality. Of course, 
the most outstanding. exponent of this doctrine 
of racial inequality is the Union of South 
Africa. 


The question of the people of Indian descent 
in South Africa has really merged into bigger 
questions where not only Indians are affected 
but the whole African population along with 
the Chinese people, the Japanese people and 
any other people who happen to go to South 
Africa and who do not belong to European or 
American countries. 


We have been building up opposition against 
the policy of apartheid. If this kind of policy 
continues in the Union-of South Africa and, 
at the. same time, what I referred to as the 
African personality grows, there can be no 
doubt that there will be a mighty clash between 
| the two. Such a clash can be of advantage to 
neithér side, because it is quite inconceivable 
for these growing nations of Africa — finding 

their soul in some measure of freedom, you 
might say — to put up with the kind Of treat- 
ment that the South African Union’ has given 
to coloured people. They will never put up 
with it, as we can never put up with it. Our 

only hope lies in the recognition on the part of 
the South African Union, under pressure of 
world opinion, of the fact that the-whole world 
is turning against themin so far as apartheid 
is concerned, so that they will change their. 
policies to avoid a catastrophe. 


Jawaharlal Nehru, 1958 
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Namibia: Need for New Strategy 


ANIRUDHA GUPTA 


eee are two ways one can look at the Namibian 

situation: first as a simple problem of decolo- 
nization involving, primarily, the withdrawal of 
South African troops and the installation of an 


African majority government in the. territory. With’ 


this, the grant of independence to Namibia would 
become a mere formality. The second is to see in 
Namibia an inter-locking pattern. of colonial 
exploitation as perfected by a racist regime with 
aid and assistance from Western military quarters 
` and international finance. If the aim of the 
Namibians is to secure an end to this pattern then 
their struggle must over-reach and grow beyond 


the mechanics of power-transfer from a colonial ` 


power to the nationalists. It must take an inter- 
national character. 


Even in the formal sense, Namibia’s case does 


not fit into any model of post-war decolonization. 
First, South Africa’s.occupation is concrete — 
physical — in the sense that instead of disengage- 
ment it has taken every step to incorporate Namibia. 
‘With a force of over 50,000 troops, South Africa 
defends a system of total colonial exploitation of 
Namibian resources and people. The system has 
become indispensable for the survival of apartheid 
itself. Hence, unlike the erstwhile colonial powers, 
South Africa refuses to entertain even a formal 
type of disengagement from Namibia. This is 
evident by the fact that during the period 1980-83, 
the volume of the Republic’s military expenditure 
in Namibian War has increased ten-fold. According 
to official South African figures, the cost of occupa- 
tion has reached a staggering $ 50 million per 
annum. es 

Not only that. In the South African scheme, 
Namibia has beeome a forward base for its armed 
forces to carry aggression deep inside Angola. In 
actual terms, what does all this indicate? Surely 
no indication on South Africa’s part to limit 
Namibian involvement pending’ eventual with- 
drawal. On the contrary, what we are witnessing 
is the ‘escalation of colonial; involvement into a 
border war with most of South Africa’s neighbours. 
The situation rules out any alternative interpretation. 

It can -be argued that mere military build-up may 
only show South Africa’s last-ditch effort to stem 
‘the tide of nationalism, and that sooner or later it 
_would fall in line with argyments favouring Nami- 
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bia’s independence. This argument may draw 
strength by citing that Portugal reinforced its armed 
forces to a total of 400,000 soldiers precisely at a 
time when it lost ground to the liberation forces in 
its African colonies: As such, increased size of South 
African troops may only indicate Pretoria’s diffi- 
culties in keeping hold of Namibia. This may indeed 
be the case and even the South African Prime Minis- 
ter, Pieter Botha, was reported as having said that the 
Republic could no longer ‘‘shoulder be tremendous 
financial burden” of the Namibian war. What he 
however, avoided to make public was the fact that 
the war itself has helped to augment the Republic’s 
income from a systematic and intensive exploitation 
of Namibian resources. All mineral rights in 
Namibia are held by the South African administra- 
tion and offered to foreign companies with various 
liberal inducement. As a result, foreign investment 
in prospecting and mining — especially in diamond, 
uranium, zinc and copper — has shown a pheno- 
menal growth despite UN injunction against exploit- 
ation of Namibia’s natural resources. Given the 
rising high rate of investment from overseas, more 
than onethird of Namibia’s GDP has accrued to 
foreign capital, in the form of repatriated profits and 
dividends. To cite a concrete case: between 1963- 
1972, the value of Tsumeb metal. sales (with major 
American shares) averaged R 42.4 million annually, 
net profit averaged R 12.9 m; Dividends R 12.3m, 
and income taxes R6.0m. Thus, it is estimated that 
over the last 30 years Tsumeb revenues were close to 
$ 2,000m. and net profits for 1952-74 alone were 
$. 256m. 

This indicates that South Africa’s military expendi- 


‘rure is more than matched by what is returned to it 


and the transnationals, from the occupied territory, 


- Also, because most minerals from Namibia have a 


strategic importance for Western industries and 
defence, the Republic gains a bargaining position 
to hold its own vis-a-vis foreign finance. In other 
words, interests of foreign capital and South African 
ee of Namibia have become inter-change- 
able. j 

This explains, more specifically, the contrast bet- 
ween Portuguese and South African ` version of 
colonialism. In the case of the former, the cost of 
sustaining a colonial war was borne out by Portu- 
‘gal’s external backers (primarily USA and the 
NATO powers). In the case of Namibia it is the 
South :African military that has provided a protec- 
tive umbrella for the transnationals (TNCs) to con- 
duct their mihing and prospects business despite UN 
protests. Surely South Africa has proved to be as 
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` . 
active and useful partner to ‘foreign capital, much 
more than the Portuguese in Africa had ever been. 

© There is a third factor: the incorporation of 
Namibia has helped South African capital (mainly 
Afrikaner) to expand and invest beyond the 
Republic’s border in order eventually to set up its 
own version of economic partnership with the adjoin- 
ing territories. This can be described as South 
Africa’s outward drive, which may on one hand forge 
closer partnership with the TNCs and on the other, 
make apartheid a viable system in the economic 
sense. The point is important because as yet South 
African economy is mainly of a colonial type, depen- 
dent on the -inflow of foreign capital, especially in 
the gold-mining sector. This is a position of weakness 
the Apartheid regime must overcome by encourag- 
ing partnership of local and foreign capital for joint 
exploitation of resources outside the territory. In 
Namibia, among the 14 major companies listed by 
the UN as operating illegally in Namibia, the third 
largest is South-Africa based, the Anglo-American 
Corporation, which through its afflicates, De Bears, 
dominates the diamond industry. 

It can be seen, therefore, that South Africa’s hold 
on Namibia is crucial for its own programme of 
economic and military domination of the region as a 
whole. If circumstances permit, South Africa would 
want to convert Namibia into another Bantustan, 
, (which means briefly driving the Africans into 
reserves and allowing them entry into “Whites” 
areas only as migrant labourers). But this involves 
division of the territory along racial lines, are the 
basis of some kind of internal arrangement with 
various groups inside Namibia. But South Africa’s 
attempts in this direction have failed; firstly because 


SWAPO’s armed struggle has raised political con- ` 


sciousness of the Africans to a stage which makes it 
impossible for even marginal groups to collaborate 
. with the Apartheid regime. Second, the endorse- 
ment of SWAPO as the only nationalist organisation 
by UN and OAU leaves no room for South Africa 

to offer an internal settlement for sale to its Western 
"backers. 

Shorn of such alternatives, South Africa must 
necessarily keep Namibia by force alone. But force 
alone cannot bea substitute for a policy; for what- 
ever military capabilities the regime may possess 
a military stalemate in Namibia can indeed prove 
damaging to its long-term goals. It must, therefore, 
avoid a stalemate by carrying a colonial war further 
beyond the Namibian territory. This is precisely 
what Pretoria is trying to achieve by embarking on 
a policy of destabilisation of all the neighbouring 
countries. It is here that President Reagan’s policy 
of “constructive engagement” in Southern Africa 
and insistence on a linking between Namibia’s inde- 
pendence and Cuban withdrawal from Angola has 
come as a great boon for:the Pretoria regime. For, 
the latter could use the linkage-theory to embark on 
military expeditions against SWAPO bases in 
southern Angola. It could also prove that such mili- 
tary attacks on Angola would make the, MPLA 
government in Luanda responsive to American pres- 
sures for the expulsion of Cubans. In this way, 
South Africa could rendera key role to further 
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Reagan’s strategy “to fight the Russians” in the 
region. 

It does appear that US and South African policies 
are complementary: first, notwithstanding South 
Africa’s daring military raids into Angola and other 
African States, the US Administration has perferred 
to keep a “conspiracy of silence” and, on occas- 
ions, even welcome such attacks. US Deputy 
Ambassdor to UN, Charles Lichtenstein has declar- 
ed bluntly that destabilisation “‘will remain in force 
until Angola and Mozambique donot permit their 
territory to be used by terrorists to attack South 
Africa.” Second, during 1980-83, Washington encou- 
raged the visits of economic and military delegations 
from Pretoria for high-level consultations. Third, 
as South Africa’s policy of destabilisation created 
acute economic and security crisis for the neighbour- 


. ing states, USA offered larger aid and assistance to 


persuade to seek accommodation with South Africa. 
The Reagan Administration released much-needed 
food-aid and supplies to Mozambique only after the 
latter agreed to a non-aggression pact with Pretoria. 

‘Similarly, Angola is under great pressure to accept 
a settlement that may not only secure independence 
of Cuban, but also replacement of MPLA -Govern- 
ment by UNITA and other assorted pro-Western 
groups so that SWAPO’s military base in Angola 
could be wholly eliminated. All this fits into US 
strategy for the militarisation of the Indian Ocean 
and the proposed South Atlantic organisation in 
which!South Africa could render a key role as (a) a 
dominant power in Southern Africa, and (b) asa 
faithful ally of US military plans for the Southern 
Hemisphere. 


Namibia thus does not fall into the model of 
formal decolonisation: It represents (1) an exten- 
sion of apartheid system, by military means, toa 
territoty, which is legally under UN administration; 
(2) itshows partnership of South African capital 
with ‘international finance and MNCs; (3) it forms a 
part of US-policy of “constructive engagement” in 
Southern Africa and (4) a unit in Reagan’s strategy 
to impose US suzerainty even in the third world. 

It is against this background that a new strategy 
should be devised by Africans and NAM leaders to 
combat the fusion of racist-military-and imperialist 
interests and strategies in Namibia and South 
Africa. Q - 





MANDELA, SYMBOL OF STRUGGLE 


Nelson Mandela symbolizes the fight against racial |- 
oppression in South Africa, His unremitting struggle 
belongs to the annals of humankind’s quest for liberty. 
In 1980, India paid tribute to Nelson Mandela, and to 
the valiant South African people, by conferring on him 
the Jawaharlal Nehru Award for International Under- 
standing. i l 


The historical experience of peoples throughout the 
world is that the spirit of freedom cannot be exting- 
uished by brute force. The racist minority regime of 
South Africa has violated the most basic human rights 
of the majority of its population. Its prisons are over- 
crowded with the political victims of its bigotry. Our 
thoughts are often with Nelson Mandela and other 
heroes of the South African struggle, 


Indira Gandhi, October 11, 1982 
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`. MARIYAM MAHMOUD-HARRIS 


‘Aone than thirty years ago .the winds of change 
swept.over the continent of Africa, but in 


Namibia and South Africa there has been no change. ` 


“More than two decades after most African ‘countries 
won their freedom from the various 


or Namibia as it is internationally known — finds 
itself in a tragic situation. It is still under foreign 
domination of the most ruthless kind. 

Years of guerilla warfare matched by extensive 
‘but so far fruitless international negotiations has 
' failed to. produce the precious freedom that the 
people of this bleak but mineral rich land have so 
long striven for. Indeed over the. past few years 
hopes of widely accepted settlements have failed to 


materialise, and the scale of the fighting has, intensi- 


.fied. In 1980 hopes ran high that independence 
‘was around the corner. Atthe end of 1981 there 
was mutual optimism that independence would be 
achieved during the following year. Today in 1985 
there is still a deadlock in the negotiations. The 
South African stranglehold is still maintained and 
military superiority for the time being is with the 
South African occupation regime which is the 
West’s proxy in that region. 

However, it is only the ‘battle techniques that 
have changed since the German colonial expedi- 
tionary force first encountered resistance ‘from the 
African people; and continued in rebellions through- 
out the late 1890’s. Thereafter there was constant 
warfare between 1904 and 1908 and has been 
continuing intermitently to the present-day. 

It is inevitable that the 19th-century colonialism 
should finally come to its end here in Namibia. 
Because it was here that it reached its ultimate 
expression in the institutionalised land and mineral 
grabbing; in.the labour exploitation of the indi- 
genous people; in the constitutionalised and insti- 
tutionalised racism that was concealed under the 
pious notion of development. Here one finds the 
extraordinarily obdurate cross-breed of Dutch, 
German, English and French in the White settler 
population refined on Gobineau’s White racism. 
And there in the Dutch reformed church was 
‘baptized that unashamedly ugliest creation of the 
- South Africa — apartheid, . 


+ 


Namibia’s ‘tragedy is its enormous mineral wealth. 





The author was active in the London-based 
International Defence and Aid Fund for Southern 
Africa and worked as the special assistant to its | 
President, Canon L. John Collins. 
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colonial. 
powers, the mandated territory of S.W. Africa —. 


Namibia : Saga of Grim Struggle 


t 


It is a vast Semi-arid territory in Southern Africa 
with a total’ area of 318,000 square miles and 
an estimated population of 1.5 million. It ts 


‘,bordered on the south and southwest by South 


Africa; on the east by Botswana and the narrow 
Caprivi strip extending for 300 miles eastward shares 
borders with both Zambia and Zimbabwe. On the 
north it borders Angola. 

The original inhabitants of this inhospitable land 
were the San and the Khoi Khoi; they were later 
joined by the Herero and the Nama peoples, who 
were traditionally cattle herders. Inthe north were 
the pastoral Ovambos who were the largest group. 
The Ovambos grew maize, raised cattle and pro- 
duced surpluses that supported the development 
of skilled craftsmen. There existed a highly orga- 
nised social and political system among the indi- 
genous people before the arrival of the European. 

The, first Europeans to arrive in Namibia were 
the Portuguese who are said to be shipwrecked on 
the Namibian coast. They were followed by other 
Portuguese, Dutch and British expeditions. By the 
late 17th century trade ‘relations were developed. 
The 19th century saw the arrival of large groups of 
European missionaries and traders. In an effort 
to build an empire in Africa, the Germans moving 
down from Tanganiyka (today’s Tanzania) colonised 
parts of Namibia in the 1880s. This marked the 
beginning of a conflict between Britain and Germany 
for the possession of the coastal areas of the present- 
day Namibia. Through the so-called “treaties of 


. protection”? with rival chiefs they extended their 


‚control in words. In 1890 they signed an agree- 
ment with the British to consolidate their hold of 
the territory of German West Africa, while the 
British retained Walvis Bay. 

German colonialism was brutally repressive; people 
were flogged for the slightest misdemeanours. 
Rebellions were savagely punished; the uprisings of 
the Herero and Nama people led to what was 


- virtually genocide of the Herero and Nama tribes. 


Concentration camps were set up and between 54,000 
to 70,000 Herero were killed and 30,000 to 50,000 
Nama exterminated. Survivors were dispossessed 
of their land; their political and social structures 
destroyed; the only course left to them was to 
become cheap labour for their White employers. As 
White settlements rapidly increased, laws were 
enacted that institutionalised a kind of racial oppres- 
sion suggestive of the system of apartheid that South 
Africa would later on impose on them. 

During World War I, South African troops under 
British orders moved into and occupied the German 
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colony of South-west Africa. The end of the war 
saw a change in the status ofthe colony. In 1920 
under the newly formed League of Nations, South 
Africa was given a mandate to administer the 
territory. Under the terms of the mandate, South 
Africa was to promote to the utmost the material: 
and moral well-being and social progress of the 
inhabitants. This South Africa singularly failed to 
do. On the contrary new laws were passed to deny 
political rights to Africans-and.to ensure a conti- 
nuous supply of cheap labour. The Master-and- 
Servants Proclamations was passed in 1920, the Pass 
Laws in 1922,.and the Contract Labour System 


f 


formalised in 1925. Uprisings were forcefully stamp- ° 


ed.upon and the population subjugated by force. 

In 1966, the United Nations, the successor to the 
League of Nations, decided to revoke South Africa’s 
mandate over South-west Africa and to place the 
territory under the direct responsibility of the United 
Nations. South Africa refused to obey the mandate 
of UN and demanded the full incorporation of 
Namibia into the Union of South Africa. On the 
refusal of UN to accede to this demand South Africa 
ignored UN’s authority and continued its illegal 
- occupation of Namibia. coy 

In 1948 when the Afrikaner National Party came 
into power in South Africa, Namibia was made a de 
facto fifth province of South Africa and administer- 
ed directly from Pretoria. Namibia provided six 
members of Parliament for the South African Parlia- 
ment. In 1950 a ruling by the International Court of 
Justice at the Hague declared illegal South Africa’s 
change of Namibia’s status, and declared that it was 
still a mandated territory. In reply, South Africa 
imposed the National Party’s apartheid policy on 
` the Namibian people. = - 

-The UN General Assembly Resolution 2145 had 
terminated South Africa’s mandate and placed 
Namibia under UN control. In 1969 the Security 
Council in Resolution 264 declared the South 
African occupation illegal and called on South 
Africa to withdraw from the territory. It also called 
for international diplomatic and economic isolation 
of ‘South Africa whenever it acted on behalf of 
. Namibia. ` 

In 1971, the Internatinal Court of Justice confirm- 
ed the UN action in ‘declaring South Africa’s 
occupation illegal and enjoined that South Africa 

should withdraw from Namibia. Nevertheless South 
Africa has continued to defy the world and has 
persisted in its illegal occupation. 

The economy of Namibia is controlled entirely 
by the South African regime, its White settlers and 
the foreign investors. The majority of the Africans 
eke out a living from subsistence agriculture supple- 
mented by contractual labour in the mines and low 
paid ‘jobs in the urban areas. Under the division 
of land along racial lines, the ‘“White areas” cover 
nearly two-thirds of the territory and contain almost 
‘ail of the country’s mineral deposits of uranium, 
copper, diamond reserves and other base metals, 
agriculture, .the production of beef and meat pro- 
ducts as well as the Karakul felts and the fishing 
industry are wholly owned by ‘the Whites. Namibia’s 
economy is characterised by an extremely wealthy 
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White minority that controls the country’s most 
valuable natural resources in contrast to the separate 
subsistence economy in the Black “homelands”. 

According to Government estimates in 1977, the 
average income for Whites was $ 3,000 per year, 
while the average for Blacks was $ 125. Roughly half 
of the~Black labour force (2,50,000) engaged is 
subsistence forming earn-around $ 30 per year. Of 
the rest, domestic servants (75,000) earn’ between 
2125 to $200 per year. Farm labourers on White 
farms and ranches earn between $ 250 to $ 400 per 
year. Only the minef’s income of.3'1,500 per annum 
approaches half the average of the White per-capita 
income. Black labour has created Namibias wealth 
but it enjoys few of its benefits. 

Black union activities have been discouraged by 
the Government and efforts to organise Black 
workers were blocked outright until 1978. New legis- 
lation now permits trade unions to be organised, 
but this legislation ts ineffective. The statutory 
requirements place’unions under strict government 
control. The National Union of Namibian Workers, 
a countrywide organisation affiliated to SWAPO, 
has no official recognition, thus debarring it from 
registration. Unions are not allowed to engage in 
political activity and most African workers are 
without any form of Union protection. 

The will to resist the outsider has long been a 
constant element in the Namibian’ character ‘in the 
centuryof struggle. It began against the Germans 
and is continuing against the South Africans. Black 
leaders repeatedly petitioned UN for independence. 
Organised opposition reached its peak in the 
development of a popular national liberation move- 


ment. The movement began with the formation of 


the Ovamboland People’s Organisation (OPO) in 
1958. The initial aim of the organisation was to 
protest against the conditions of contract workers. 
Through its links with contractual labourers it was 
able to organise support all over Namibia. | The 
organisation was further strengthened by the support 
of the northern agricultural countries, largely 
through the organisational work of Herman Toivo 
Ja Toivo, one of the founders. 


When in December 1959 protesters in Windhock ` 


were attacked by the police and fired upon, the 
movement gained in strength and was reorganised 
into a broader form of resistance to South African 
occupation of Namibia and the exploitation of 
Namibia’s workers and its resources. On April 19, 
1960 the -OPO was reorganised into >the South 
West Africa People’s Organisation (SWAPO). 
SWAPO’s objective was the liberation of Namibia 
and Sam Nujoma, a railway worker was made its 


President. For several years SWAPO pursued peace- - 


ful means to achieve independence. Through mass 
organisations within the country and international 
campaigns, SWAPO tried to realise its goal. But 
when peaceful means were met by violent ‘response, 
SWAPO turned to the armed struggle. The military 
campaign was launched in August 1966, but the 
political objectives to negotiate a peaceful setilement 
remained. ° j 
Although SWAPO has not been formally banned 
by South Africa, the party has suffered extensive 
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` 


arrests, detentions and imprisonments of its workers. 
Repressive laws have made political work both 
difficult and dangerous and the office in Windhock 
is routinely raided and the workers arrested. SWAPO 
-had now established itself asa national movement 
representing the entire Namibian people. In 1965 


_*the Organisation of African Unity (OAU) recognis- 


` ed SWAPO as the liberation movement of the Nami- 
bian people which was followed by UN recogni- 
tion in 1973., 

. There are however more than 40 political parties 
in Namibia, whose activities are not broadbased and 
are confined to local affairs. Of these minor parties, 
the principal African ones are the South-West 
African National Union (SWANU) mainly supported 
by the Hereros, and the SWAPO-Democrats, break- 
away party from SWAPO, founded in 1978. - 

The major White party, the National Party is 
closely linked with its counterpart in South Africa. 
In 1977 the National Party was split by Dirk 
- Mudge a promient member and a new all-White 
party, the Democratic Turnhalle Alliance was 
formed. The other major White party is the -Action 
Front (AKTUR) for the retention of the Turnhall 
principles, which is even more reactionary than DTA 
and has resisted even minor reforms in the apartheid | 
Jaws. As a spin-off from the Turuhalle Constitu- 
tional Conference in 1977, the two parties, DTA 
and AKTUR formed multiracial alliances. DTA 

- allied itself with Bantustan representatives and South 
© Africa-backed leaders. Similarly AKTUR consi- 
sts of the National Party and a few Black represen- 
tatives. All'these internal political groupings have 
come together in the South Africa-backed Multi- 
Party Conference. 

For more than 18 years South African forces have 
been engaged in an unwinnable bush war against, 
SWAPO guerillas in Namibia. In 1983, it was 
-estimated that the war was costing South Africa 
some R 2 million every year. Something like 100,000 
South African controlled troops are deployed in 
Namibia mostly ‘in the. north where the ratio is 
about one soldier for every five civilians. Inspite of 
the heaviest concentration of forces in,the world, 
the guerillas continue to operate in the region and 
SWAPO enjoys widespread support amongst the 
people. Since the start of the fighting over 10,000 
Namibians — about one per cent of the population 
— have died in the war. Many more have been 
injured and almost 10 per cent’ of the population 
have fled the country. Apart from those physically 
maimed by the war, the traumatic brutality ex- 
perienced by many people has resulted in a high 
degree of mental disorder. Even the South Africans 
acknowledge that the effect of the war has been to 
- cheapen human life. Assault and theft is common. 


=‘ Over a third of the criminal cases brought before 


the courts involve members of the South African 
armed forces. 


A by-product of the Namibian war has been the . 


South African invasion of Angola ostensibly to 
destroy SWAPO bases within Angola. Taking 
advantage ofthe confusion following the country’s 
independence from Portugal, South Africa launched 
a massive’ invasion against Angola in 1975 in an 
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attempt to install Jonas Savimbi of the National 
Union for the Total Independence of Angola (UNITA) 
as the government. Despite the invasion and the 
CIA support for UNITA, the popular Movement 
for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA) was able to 
maintain power in the country. But in doing so the 
President, Augustino Neto was forced to invite 
Cuban troops to help him defeat the South Africans, 
who were forced to withdraw a year later. During 
the invasion however UNITA established its presence 
in all the provinces along the Namibian border. 
South African use of UNITA insurgents and 


_ mercenary forces in southern Angola has hidden 


from the world the extent of South Africa’s secret 
war against Angola. The open invasions of 1981 
and 1982 represented major developments in the 
war as also Savimbi’s success in holding nearly a 
third of south-eastern Angola. 

Thus has the “linkage”? policy been made an 
issue for Namibian independence. The price set 
by South Africa for a settlement is the withdrawal 
of the Curban troops from Angola thereby ensuring 
the isolation of a SWAPO-ruled government in 
Namibia and a “moderate” one in Angola with the 
inclusion of Savimbi. 

Over the years the UN has tried in various ways 
to bring about a settlement in Namibia — with no 
results as yet because of the “triple veto” of Britain, 
France and the United States, who have consis- 
tently blocked all efforts to pressuarise South 
Africa. A move to expel South Africa was defeated 
by the triple veto. Later, sanctions against South 
Africa were again vetoed by the Western Big Three. 
Military and political events however caused 
Pretoria to reassess its position in Namibia. In 
response to international pressure South Africa 
began to pursue a new strategy backed by its 
Western supporters. 

By convening the Turnhalle Constitutional Con- 
ference South Africa tried to pursue an internal 
settlement. The conference was convened at the 
Furnhalle building in Windhock and was attended 
by representatives from 11 separate “‘population 
groups” and a White delegation. The acceptance 
of racial and ethnic divisions by the delegates as a 
basis for a national solution precluded SWAPO’s 
presence. Responding to the South African initiative 
the UN set out proposals for self-determination 
and independence in Namibia. These were that the 
South Africans should withdraw and elections 
arranged under UN supervision on a one-person 
one vote system. The conference dragged on further 
two years with no tangible results. 

The African States at UN now called for a boy-: 
cott of South Africa by a mandatory arms embargo 
and trade sanctions. Seeking to avoid another 
embarrassing veto, the Western members of the 
Security Council — Britain, France, W. Germany, 
the United States and Canada — joined to form a 
“contact group” and offered to negotiate terms for 
Namibian independence on the basis of free nation- 
wide elections under the UN supervision. The 
OAU also‘directed the Frontline states of. Angola, 
Botswana, Mozambique, Tanzania, . Zambia and 
Zimbabwe to seek solution to South African’s conti- 
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' representatives. 


N 


nuing illegal occupation of Namibia. - 

The Contact Group held talks with the South 
African Government, SWAPO and the Turnhalle 
The major points agreed upon were 
that the Turnhalle Conference would be disbanded 
and an Administrator General installed in Namibia 
until independence. Through a U.N. Special Repre- 
sentative, conditions would be established to allow 
free elections; law and order however would remain 
the responsibility of South Africa, but the Adminis- 
trator General would repeal all discriminatory and 
repressive legislations. In addition, the Contact 
Group also proposed that all political prisoners be 
released, the peaceful return of SWAPO personnel 
outside Namibia and the return ofall Namibian 
refugees. A UN Transitional. Assistance Group 
(UNTAG) with military and civil officials would 
oversee the observance of the: proposals by all 
parties. | 

South Africa accepted ‘the proposals but a few 


months later in May 1978, the SWAPO camp was - 


attacked by the South African Army and Air Force 
killing nearly 700 people, mostly women and 
children, and injuring 1,500 people. Notwithstanding 
this, SWAPO accepted the plan. : 

' Pretoria now began hedging’ and putting for- 
ward one obstacle:after another. 
size of the UN peace-keeping forces; then the reten- 
tion of Walvis Bay; .the executive size of the UN 
police and the date of the elections. Finally on 
September 28, 1978, South Africa announced that it 
would unilaterally hoid'elections by the end of the 
year. In spite of.UN and the Western Five concilia- 
tory efforts, South Africa held the elections in 
December 1978. The boycott organised by SWAPO 
resulted in a low turnout and the elections were won 
by the DTA-led White farmer Dirk Mudge. 

Throughout 1979 and 1980 the Contact Group 
continued with its efforts. Finally a breakthrough 
appeared to be achieved when ‘both SWAPO and 
South Africa agreed to take part in a UN-sponsored 
meeting in Geneva in January 8, 1981 even though 
the two remaining major objections on the question 
of UN impartiality towards SWAPO and the alleged 
lack of contact by the Contact Group with the'inter- 
val parties was not solved. The Geneva Conference 
marked the culmination of the policy of the Carter 
Administration and the Contact'’Group’s 4-year 
stint to achieve Namibia independence. In Geneva, 
the Western Group hoped to gain agreement on 
ceasefire and the need to hold elections in: fair, 
peaceful conditions. In the event South Africa which 
was insisting on a constitutional guarantees for the 
White minority, declined to sign the cease-fire pro- 
posals. After declaiming against UN impartiality in 
favour of SWAPO, South Africa walked out thereby 
causing the collapse of the talks. 

South Africa’s performance at Geneva caused no 
surprise: Most observers whether in UN or otherwise 
had anticipated further dilatory tactics by Pretoria. 
The failure of the Contact Group to impose sanc- 
tions against South Africa in 1978 or even in 1981 
caused Pretoria to drag its feet, particularly as 
President Reagan was about to take office. South 
Africa believed that the new US Administration in 
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First it was the. 


. in order to minimise their losses in Africa. 
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conjunction with a conservative British Government 
would be more favourably disposed towards its 
domination of Namibia. 


The iong stalemate which followed was broken 
by the Western Contact Group meeting with various 
African leaders and in an attempt to break the dead- 
lock. But this new initiative bogged down by the 
US insistence that the issue of independence for 
Namibia should be linked to the withdrawal of the 
15,000 to 20,000 Cuban troops stationed in Angola. 
The other members of the Western Contact Group 
are unhappy over the question of linkage and both: 
Britain and France have insisted that the withdrawal 
of Cuban troops should'not be made a precondition 
for a Namibian settlement. i 


In a related development the Angolan and the 
South African representatives have twice held talks 
in the Cape Verde islands’off West Africa but, so far 
nothing concrete has materialised. Nor has the 
Nkomoti agreement with Mozambique yielded any- 
thing fruitful. On the contrary, South Africa is 
hardening its position by embarking upon a'strategy 
of economic disruption of its neighbours. By sup- 
porting and financing rebel ifiltrations South 
Africa hopes to secure its position by going on the 
offensive and forming a protective barrier against 
its militant neighbours to the north, Angola, 
Mozambique, and Zimbabwe. The war. with 
Angola is soaking up 50 percent of its budget. 
Mozambique’s economy is -in a shambles and the 
drought in Southern Africa is playing havoc with 
Zimbabwe’s economy let alone the havoc wrought 
by the destabilizing on its borders by rebels from 
Mozambique. For White South Africa at least 
there is the.comfortable if delusive moral that there , 
is an infinite period of time for slow peaceful change 
or no basic change at all. 


i 
For Western governments, the dilemma is quite 
acute. The -prevailing theory is that for US, the 
issue is not Namibian independence at all, but rather 
the East-West rivalry—the card that Pretoria has so 
skillfully played: that South Africa like the Shah 
of Iran is the West’s bulwark against Communism, 
that it is the policemen of the Cape sea routes and 
‘that it provides stability ina region of dependent 

and unreliable states. 


Such perceptions will only undermine the long- 
term interests of the United States in the region, 
and to make it hostage to an increasingly unstable 
and repressive regime. If US as well asthe other 
Western governments continiie to be part of the 
South © African . strategy on Namibia, then 
Washington, London, Paris and the others will most 
definitely lose all credibility. As it is. Britain and 
especially France are distancing themselves from US 
It is not 
however Western interest alone that will make 
Pretoria see reason. It is Black violence and 
domestic resistance that will alter the balance of . 
power in Namibia and South, Africa. The Nether- 
lands, the progenitor of the Afrikaners, has seen that 
the policy of “the White Boot” did not setve it in 


E Indonesia, nor will it in Namibia and South 


Africa. (J 
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A Modern Slavery 
BASIL DAVIDSON 


(THERE is really no need for new judgments on the 
condition of the South African state: the essen- 
tial has been often said before. Fifty years ago 
George Bernard Shaw spoke forthe fraternity of 
civilization when he returned from a visit to South 
Africa and informed his audience — if, then, some- 
what to their surprise — that South Africa had 
become a slave state. It consisted of masters who 
were invariably white and of servants who were 
invariably white and of servants who were invariably 
white and of servants who were invariably black; 
and the servants,if not in any formal bondage, 
could not possibly join their masters or even ques- 
tion their masters’ unlimited power, whether in 
custom or in law. Shaw considered that the politics 
of white South Africa were the politics of slavery. _ 

The condition of South Africa has changed since 
Shaw’s visit: but only for the worse. Shaw’s judg- 
ment, in every humane dimension, has become a 
commonplace. . 

So the interesting question about South Africa is 
not the nature of its condition: at this time, only the 
deaf or blind can require instruction upon that. The 
interesting question is whether, and when, and how, 
that condition can or will be changed. An historian 
must note that the answer to this question has 
usually been met in Europe and America with bland 
and pious reassurances which usually appear to 
make a profound if guilty scepticism. Let us be 


` realistic, we are always told. It is agreed, they say, 


that the condition of South Africa is deplorable and 
ought to be changed: of course, but by whose hand 
and pressure can this possibly be done? The South 
African state, they add, is immensely strong, whether 
in military or other terms. Moreover, its economic 
value to the world — meaning, as they will explain 
if pressed, the world capitalist system and its 
“developed” Powers — is such that there is really 
little hope (they let us understand) of any available 


The author is a distinguished British com- 
mentator mainly on African developments. His 
major works are: African Kingdoms; The African 
Genius: An Introduction to Social and Cultural 
History and Let Freedom Come: Africa in 
Modernisation. This contribution is taken from 
the publication Art against Africa published 
by Artists of the World against Apartheid 
(Chairman: Antonio Sauta; Coordinator: Chantal 
Bonnet) in 1983. 
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pressure’s being adequate to produce the change. 

You cannot, they repeat, ask for miracles. Be 
patient, they advise, and allow the mysterious pres- 
sures of History to perform their work of salvation 
in God’s good time. 

Yet historians do not believe in the mysterious 
processes of History. Parallels and precedents are 
more useful. There was oncea blight upon the 
world that was known as the oversea slave trade 
between Africa and the Americas. Conducted by 
many nations, although by none more actively or 
destructively than by the English, the slave trade 
was of absolutely decisive value to what were then 
the origins of the world capitalist system. Such was 
this value, a little over two centuries ago, that 
nothing in the world appeared strong enough to have 
the least ability to end the trade. The slave trade 
and therefore plantation slavery, seemed likely to 
be with us for ever. Protesters against it were few: 
much persecuted or else much ignored. Their pro- 
tests fell in any case upon deaf ears, 

In 1772, in an official utterance characteristic of 
the time, the British minister then in charge of the 
British colonies, and therefore of the British slave 
trade, replied to an insignificant handful of utopian 
idealists who spoke out against the trade and 
demanded its abolition. He might sympathise with 
their humanitarian sentiments, but he had to con- 
demn their simplicity: ina word, their naivety. 
In the real world of politics, he informed them, “we 
cannot allow the least hindrance to a trade so 
beneficial to the nation”. And the serried ranks of 
the othodox, sadly wagging their heads in agreement, 
passed on to other matters. 

- Yet it stands on the record that the slave trade in 
British ships was nonetheless outlawed by the British 
parliament no more than thirty-five years after Lord 
Dartmouth et hoc genus omne had declared the thing 
unthinkable; and British abolition was followed 
by French abolition, and eventually even by Portu- 
guese and North American abolition. Slavery in 
the plantations might continue for a while: the slave 
trade across the Atlantic, the dreaded “Middle 
Passage’, could no longer feed it. The “realistic” 
of 1772 had been wrong: they had been able to see 
no further than their admittedly well-nourished 
noses. How and ‘why were they wrong? Two great 
“processes of History”, but neither of them in the 
least mysterious, had been at work. 

One of these was a decisive shift of economic 
interest, at first in Britain and then in other slaving 
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nations, as an industrial revolution around 1800 
gave manufacturing the upper hand in political 
influence; and the planters and slave-traders were 
gradually ousted from their power. New interests, 
and new balances of profit and loss, took their place. 
The minority of anti-slavery protesters could become 
a majority. 

Yet more was needed than a shift of economic 
interest: the protesting minority had still to be turned 
into a majority. During the 1770s the anti-slavery 
campaigner Thomas Clarkson could ride into the 
great slaving port of Bristol — my own native city, 
as it happens — so as to carry on his work; and, as 
he said at the time, he feared for his life. With 
reason, for slaving Bristol was a violent city: would 
he, Clarkson wondered, ever come out of it alive? 
Thirty years later this same Clarkson stood at the 
head of a surging tide of humanitarian and progres- 
sive protest that proved able to ring down the curtain 
on four centuries of slaving torture. No doubt the 
slave trade would have ended in any case: some time 
or other. But the anti-slavery compaigners certainly 
hastened its end by many years, conceivably by many 
decades. They grasped History by the neck, and 
hauled it forward. 

So it is, today, with the slave state of South 
Africa. 

Here, too, there is a shift of economic interest of 
the kind that Clarkson and his friends had used. No 
matter how great the value of aprtheid South Africa 
to the capitalist world, the evidence for some years 
now has combined to show that the remainder of 
Africa — the rest of the continent — has acquired a 
ereater value, while, at the same time, profiteering 
from both becomes ever more difficult. Britain, for 
example — and Britain has been, in the past, the 
largest beneficiary of the South African slave state — 


now has more export-import trade with Nigeria, and 
more new investment in Nigeria, than with or in 
South Africa; and Nigeria, as her governments have 
shown, staunchly intends to penalise trading partners 
who try, at the same time, to profiteer from the . 
apartheid state. Comparable cases could be cited. In 
the board-rooms and stock-exchanges of the Western 
World, the “South Africa lobby” is no longer “‘self- 
evidently right’’: on the contrary, and from a merely 
economic standpoint, that “lobby’’ is everywhere on 
the defensive. | 

Secondly, the protest entered against tolerating the 
condition of South Africa is no longer the rare and ' 
weak voice of thirty years ago. Then, as I well 
remember, we were no more than scattered groups 
or individuals “‘crying in the wilderness”: today, we 
are part of a large, conscious and growing majority 
in every region of the world, including the “‘deve- 
loped’’ world. Protests capable of achieving this 
magnitude are not mocked. 

Noting these facts, whether of structure or contin- 
gency, an historian will conclude that the balance of 
power and influence has now become such that the 
condition of South Africa can indeed be changed in , 
the foreseeable future, even the relatively near future. 
Will it be? That, of course, depends on application 
of the same array of political and moral pressures 
which enabled the anti-slavery campaigners to win 
through. And this, in turn, depends on action: on 
mobilisation, determination, courage. Above all, 
for us outside South Africa, it depends on increasing 
and deepening the isolation of the apartheid regime 
in every field of international life and exchange, 
while, at the same time, developing and enlarging 
world support for the black majority and their 
organisations. Let us ensure these things. Without 
delay. O 
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NAMIBIA 


Time for New initiatives 


M. MOOLLA 


Fo over three decades the question of South 

Africa’s continued occupation of the former 
League of Nations mandated territory of South- 
West Africa has been before the agenda of the 
United Nations. The former German colony 
placed under South Africa’s trust after World War 
I has now assumed the dimensions of a major inter- 
national problem whose speedy resolution becomes 
more imperative with every passing day. 


The question of Namibian independence and . 


South Africa’s illegal armed occupation of the 
territory, in total defiance of world public opinion 
as expressed through various decisions, pronounce- 
ments and resolutions of the United Nations and 
other international fora, are matters of grave con- 
cern and need to be considered afresh. Viewed 
against the backdrop of an extremely serious and 
deteriorating political situation in the entire 
Southern African region flowing directly from the 
morally repugnant, unjust and indefensible policies 
of the South African racist regime, the Namibian 
problem assumes special significance and raises 
issues that cannot be allowed to remain unresolved 
— not only in the interests of peace and stability of 
the region but of international peace and security. 

South Africa’s total defiance of world public 
opinion, international law and UN conventions 
besides the deliberate and brutal suppression of 
the basic demands and aspirations of the Namibian 
people, raises, for instance, the pertinent question 
of UN credibility: is the world body and its various 
convenants, conventions, decisions and pronounce- 
ments to be flouted with impunity and erring 
member states allowed to get away with their 
arrogance, intransigence and belligerence? If the 
answer is in the negative, then itis about time that 
necessary changes are made in the Charter of the 
world body to make it more flexible, effective and 
meaningful. 

The questions of decolonisation and Namibian 
independence are most certainly not matters falling 
within the domestic jurisdiction of a member state 
as the Republic of South Africa would have the 
world believe; the annexation of Namibia and its 
virtual incorporation as South Africa’s fifth pro- 
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vince in total violation of the mandate, its conti- 
nued colonisation of the territory, again in total 
violation and definance of UN resolutions, are 
indeed grave issues. And no country, howsoever 
large or small, weak or strong, should be permitted 
to ride roughshod and with impunity over rules, 
conventions and international obligations that are 
binding (legally and morally) on member states of 
the United Nations. 

At this point it might be well to remember that 
not so long ago another chauvinistic power whose 
basic policies and way of life, no different from 
those practised by the South African Reich, also 
boasted of its invincibility, its inherent right to 
suppress and deny elementary human rights to 
vast segments of its population; which also regarded 
international obligations, conventions and opinions 
as worthy of contempt and disdain and which 
plunged the world into a terrible nightmare and 
human catastrophe which killed no less than fifty 
million people the world over. 

The world should not forget that the followers of 
the Third Reich, whose master-race theories consti- 
tute a grave affront to the human personality, are 
today ruling the roost in South Africa and who 
control the destiny of millions of oppressed and 
exploited peoples. The heirs of Hitler have made it 
abundantly clear, on more than one occasion, that 
White domination and its privileged position are 
domestic issues and not negotiable; that they are 
prepared to die for the obnoxious and inhuman 
system — and to hell with the world. 

Let us bear in mind too that precisely because the 
world acquiesced to the threats, bluster and blandish- 
ment of Hitler and his miserable henchmen and in 
many respects connived with the Nazis, the overt 
and covert support extended to the despotic system 
in the name of stopping the Bolshevik menace, were 
factors that encouraged and emboldened the 
butchers of the Third Reich to press on with their 
sinister designs and schemes to conquer the world 
and let loose a reign of terror wherever they 
went. 

In essence the situation in Southern Africa and 
the policies pursued by the racist regime are not 
different from those which obtained in Germany 
during the thirties. A universally despised and 
justifiably condemned system of racial tyranny 
and oppression, based on mythical theories of 
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racial purity and superiority, is encouraged to 
defy world public opinion and continues to 
receive the unabashed moral and material support 
of the very powers that are first to condemn and 
impose sanctions against Poland, Afghanistan, 
Kampuchea and Vietnam for their supposedly 
oppressive policies and regimes. In the case of the 
racist Republic of South Africa sanctions would be 
“counter-productive” and “hurt” the very people 
they are meant to help: the killings of hundreds of 
blacks fighting for a just share in society, the insti- 
tutionalised form of racism and the deliberate denial 
of elementary human rights and freedom to over 
twentysix millions of its black citizens (85 per cent 
of the total population) are issues not worthy of 
consideration for the imposition for the mandatory 
and comprehensive sanctions. “Constructive engage- 
ment”, says Reagan, would do the trick — 
another ten or twenty-year lease for the oppressive 
apartheid regime to make adjustments is what is 
called for. Once again, to hell with black aspira- 
tions and their just demands. Let Nelson Mandela 
and his comrades of the African National Congress 
who have been incarcerated for over 22 years in the 
country’s notorious and bleak prisons continue to 
rot their lives away. And let the killings continue 
in the name of safeguarding the so-called bastion of 
Western Christian civilisation on the African 
continent. l 

Viewed against this background it becomes more 
than manifest why South Africa brazenly ignores 
UN Security Council Resolution 435 (1978) calling 
for the unconditional withdrawal of the occupying 
power and paving the way for Namibia’s indepen- 
dence. It also explains Pretoria’s further economic 
and political stranglehold of the territory and the 
employment of naked terror and force to suppress 
national liberation struggle waged by SWAPO. 
More troops have been inducted into Namibia to 
mount further acts of aggression and subversion 
against the sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
the Peoples Republic of Angola which borders 
Namibia in the north. l 

Far from vacating her aggression and occupation 
of Namibia, the South African regime has turned the 
country into a vast prison whose hapless inhabitants 
are subjected to all forms of economic exploitation, 
humiliation, degradation and oppression, whose 
natural and human resources are ruthlessly exploited 
for the benefit of South African and foreign 
companies. 

Ostensibly to prevent infiltration of SWAPO free- 
dom-fighters Pretoria has forcibly occupied a large 
region of Southern Angola to buttress and assist the 
counter-revolutionary movement (Unita) headed by 
Dr Jonas Savimbi to overthrow the legally-constt- 
tuted Government of President Eduardo dos Santos. 
Unita continues to receive massive military and 
material support to sow death and destruction 
among ordinary Angolans. Savimbi’s declared 
policy is to expel all South. African and Namibian 
refugees from Angola and have full diplomatic, 
economic and trade links with South Africa once it 
assumes power in Angola. 

Under the pretext of preventing the spread of so- 
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called communism in Southern Africa the racist 
regime has been assigned the task of policing the 
region for her alien supporters and benefactors. It 
has assumed the role of a regional gendarme to stem 
the tide of liberation of liberation and advances 
made by SWAPO in Namibia and by ANC in the 
very citadel of apartheid itself. And to ensure that 
the whole of the Southern Africa region — a vast 
reservoir of mineral and human resources — remain 
as a Western preserve. 

Western strategy, at the moment, is to maintain 
the essence of the apartheid regime by encouraging 
Botha’s reformist policies which do not offer 
anything real or substantial to black South Africans, 
so long aS puppet organisations and individuals are 
unable to counter the growing influence of ANC and 
SWAPO (supposedly communist-dominated and 
front organisations) so long will it be necessary to 
go along with the reformist policies of Botha. And 
so long will it be prudent to support the policy of 
“constructive engagement”. 

The situation viewed in this perspective — the 
fear of real changes which by very definition must 
affect the economic, trade and strategic interests of 
the West — also brings into bold relief the question 
of Cuban forces in the People’s Republic of Angola. 
The idea of linking the presence of Cuban troops 
with that of Namibian independence is a deliberate 
and dishonest attempt on the part of South Africa 
and USA not to implement Resolution 435 and 
prevent SWAPO from assuming its rightful role in 
the country in terms of UN decisions. The linkage 
is a clever ploy to confuse the issue of Namibian 
liberation. It should not be forgotten that the 
question of Namibian independence has been a long- 
standing one —- long before the emergence of 
Castro’s Cuba or the liberation of Angola for that 
matter. And Security Council Resolution 435 (1978) 
pointedly ignores or makes no reference to the 
presence of Cuban forces who came to Angola at 
the express wishes of a free, sovereign and indepen- 
dent state to meet an internal and external threat 
to its very existence. As free, sovereign and indepen- 
dent states the Governments of Angola and Cuba 
had all the right to enter into an agreement which 
they deemed necessary and to their best interests. 
And no Government has the moral or legal right to 
raise objections or challenge the validity of such an 
agreement. 

Fundamentally, the Namibian question is a colo- 
nial one. .In terms of the 1960 UN Resolution on 
Decolonisation, the country and its people need 
support — moral, material and diplomatic — in the 
noble endeavour to liberate themselves. SWAPO 
has been recognised by UN as the sole authentic 
representative of the Namibian people deserving the 
unqualified support of the international community. 
The world should not be found wanting in extending 
this support to a movement and a people who would 
be expanding the frontiers of human freedom in a 
crucial area of the world. 

The Nonaligned Movement, in particular, is called 
upon to play a more positive role and to take new 
initiatives to resolve one of the most urgent and 
burning issues of our time. O 





Apartheid and Women: The Third Dimension 
SHEELA REDDY 


f: is one of those paradoxes that are so curiously 

taken for granted — the section of the populace 
that is most exploited by the apartheid regime are 
the least talked about. Black women, who constitute 
nearly 50 per cent of the population of South Africa, 
are the most overworked and under-paid section of 
the society. 

To the double burden that most women around 
world bear — as members of the working class and 
as women -~ apartheid has added a third dimension: 
race. 

In order to perceive how apartheid has affected 
Black women it would be useful to trace their histori- 
cal role in African society. In the ‘classless’ society 
that existed in South Africa before the arrival of Eur- 
opeans, women were generally responsible for tilling 
the land while men looked after the livestock. One 
evidence of their productive role is in the custom of 
bride wealth — where the family of a prospective 
husband pays something to the bride’s family to 
compensate them for the loss of her labour power. 

However, despite her economic role, a woman did 
not enjoy the same status asa man. African tradi- 
tional society was both patrilinear and patriarchal. 
The unit of social organisation was the family, 
headed by the father, who was master of the home- 
stead. All persons attached to such a homestead — 
whether as wives, children, retainers or clients — 
were subject to his authority and regarded as his 
wards. A woman could never aspire to be the head 
of a home-stead. Thus a widow became the ward 
either of her eldest son or of the male relatives of 
her deceased husband. 

Only men had the right to attend the political 
assembly (the Agotla or the nkundla) where court 
cases were tried and community policies decided. 

Although she was subordinate to men, a woman 
enjoyed certain clearly defined rights. A female arti- 
san —a matmaker, potter, leather-woods worker — 
was entitled to the earnings she made out of her 
craft. So was a midwife, a traditional healer and a 
diviner. Besides, the cattle given to a woman by her 
family on her marriage never became her husband’s 
property. They were hers until her death, after which 
they were handed over to her youngest child. 

Moreover, in the religious sphere, her status was 
equal to and even superior to that of men. “...the 
great majority of diviners were women; they were the 
clairvoyants, the mediums of traditional African 
society, -but their status was much higher than that 
of a medium in contemporary western society, for 
traditional diviners were believed to interpret the 
will of the ancestors.” In Southern Africa two of the 
best known historic mediums are women: Nongqa- 
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wuse and Nehanda. 

That women were highly regarded despite their 
subordinate status is evident from many social cus- 
toms. Thus, only a woman by throwing herself over 
a defeated fighter, could save him from being finish- 
ed off by an assailant. Wife-beating was considered 
scandalous, the ultimate form of craven-heartedness. 

The impact of colonialism on African agriculture 
was not only to dispossess the African peasant of his 
land, driving him into seeking work in the White 
farms or into over-congested areas still under African 
control. Colonialism had another quite different 
impact —— it created a landowning peasantry of 
Africans who had successfully made the transition 
from traditional to modern methods of cultivation. 
By the 1870s one could speak of a rich, a middle 
and a poor peasantry. The rich and middle peasants 
almost invariably were converts to Christianity who 
owned fertile farmland. 

However, after 1880 there was a concerted effort 
made to separate the African peasantry from their 
land. The chief instigators of this were the mining 
interests, coupled with White agriculturists who were 
feeling threatened by the competition offered by the 
modern African peasantry. 

A number of factors drove the African peasant 
into the arms of the mine recruiters — a rinderpest 
epidemic in 1897 that killed some 80 per cent of 
African-owned cattle, imported US grain, and 
finally the Natives Land Act of 1913. This put an 
end to the tenant farmer and brought into being 
the tenant labourer. 


THE mining industry was the catalysing agent in the 
entrenchment of capitalism in South Africa. It 
definitely shifted the country’s economic centre of 
gravity from the rural areas to the towns, began the 
most dramatic demographic changes the country had 
ever experienced and laid the bases for the future 
development of heavy and secondary industries. Its 
most profound effect, however, was the creation of 
an indigenous proletariat. It was in order to create 
such a labour force that the colonial governments 
imposed heavy taxes on the African people, restric- 
ted or abolished their right to own land, and destroy- 
ed the political independence of African kingdoms. 
The impact of these developments on African women 
were far-reaching. Firstly, she was ousted from her 
traditional role as tiller, because the traditional 
division of labour was not possible in modern farm- 
ing. Women, thus, had only a marginal role to play. 

Moreover, cheap imported manufacturers dis- 
placed African crafts. further reducing women’s 
economic role. It was only when the men were being 
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drawn into the mines that women resumed their 
traditional role in agriculture. However, this occur- 
red in conditions of rural decline, of droughts, 
livestock epidemics and falling production. The situ- 
ation has become steadily worse over the years, so 
much so that most families in the Bantustans today 
survive on the remittances of migrant labourers. 

It was also in the mining industry that the system 
of apartheid, the system of racial exclusiveness, was 
born. By 1872 the White diggers at Kimberley had 
laid down that Africans and Coloureds should be 
excluded from the diamond fields unless they were 
in the employ of a White, that Africans be prohibi- 
ted from owning and operating a mine, and that 
Africans be barred from owning or dealing in 
diamonds. When gold was discovered on the Rand, 
these measures were extended there too. These 
measures ensured that whatever shape it assumed, 
South African capitalism was to be for Whites only, 
whether South African or from abroad. The estab- 
lishments of the Chamber of Mines in 1890 gave a 
uniform shape to the emergent capitalist order. Low 
wages, the compound system, the pass laws and the 
destruction of African rights became the basic fea- 
tures of the system. 

As the weakest section of the populace, women 
were the worst affected by the system, which ensured 
that the Black majority laboured in virtually slave 
conditions. Perhaps the greatest impact of apartheid 
has been in confining women and children in the 
barren Bantustans land rejected by the Whites and 
devoid of basic amenities. Says Cheryl Carolus, a 
leader of a South African women’s organisation: 
“Women are the first to be endorsed out of cities 
and deported to homelands, because the work that 
most of them do is not regarded as economically 
productive. The people who bear the brunt of the 
bantustan system are women....Jt is the women who 
struggle to feed and clothe the next geneation in 
the poverty-stricken Bantustans. Relegated to the 
homelands, their only avenue of wage employment 
is the decentralised border industries — where wages 
are lowest.” 

It is not surprising therefore that many women 
are refusing to live in the homelands, following their 
husbands into the cities where they defiantly face 
police bullets and imprisonment. The most success- 
ful of these ‘squatters? movement was at Cross- 
roads, where the regime was forced to retreat in the 
face of the people’s defiant Asihambi (We Will Not 
Move). According to Carolus, “Seventy three per 
cent of the people at Crossroads are women. It is 
women who face the police there, who fight against 
teargas and the dogs.” 

Police brutality is not the only risk that squatters 
face: they are also deported back to the overcrowded 
homelands with such speed that often babies get 
separated from their mothers during the removals. 
The Rand Daily Mail described one incident: “‘Of the 
many possessions the squatters left behind when they 
were deported to the Transkei, one was the most 
poignant, The bundle, lying in the sun, was small 
enough to contain a pair of shoes. But the bundle 
stirred and a seven-week-old baby began displaying 
hunger pangs. His mother was not there to feed 
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him. She was one of the more than 1,000 squatters 
arrested and put on railway buses for the Transkei.” 

It is no cause for wonder therefore that the number 
of Black women in the industrial sector is pitifully 


‘low — only four per cent of the African female 


population is involved in the industrial sector. They 
are needed elsewhere: as cheap agricultural labour 
and domestic servants. 

The overwhelming majority of Black women are 
employed on farms owned by Whites, where they 
labour along with their children in conditions that 
are notoriously bad. 


WHEN African women arrived in the cities, which 
they did in increasing numbers after the 1903-5 
droughts and then the Second World War, domestic 
work was the first area into which they entered. This 
they did not only because that was the one area 
where they faced no competition but also because 
every White family in South Africa aspires to have 
a servant, and hence there is no dearth of employ- 
ment. 

In contrast, the White women who came into the 
towns came as wives either of the nouveau riche 
capitalists or of working men. From 1902, a group 
of Empire ioyalists organised the immigration of 
some 11,500 British domestic servants to bolster the 
English element on the Rand. Most of these soon 
left domestic service to become wives to immigrant 
British workers, or found vocations as hoteliers or 
eating house owners. 

The proportion of Black women in professions is 
very small, when compared to White women, though 
the latter also suffer from sexual discrimination. 

Unlike the Black professional women, who gene- 
rally aspire to be like the White suburban wives, 
now being assiduously ‘cultivated by the Whites, 
the Black working women are remarkably militant. 
Most of the Black women in industries are unionised 
and form formidable force, despite their numbers. 
It is from the ranks of the working class that most 
ofthe women militants in the liberation struggle 
have sprung up. Apart from taking part in the 
national liberation struggle, these women leaders 
have addressed themselves to women’s causes as 
well. The earliest concerted struggle by women 
was in 1956 against the extension of pass laws to 
include women. It was a strategic issue for the 
women’s organisations to have focussed on — not 
only because the pass laws meant exceptional diffi- 
culties for Black women, exposing them to bumiliat- 
ing searches by policemen and imprisonment that 
separated women from their children, but also 
because it was in the mainstream of the struggle 
against the apartheid regime. 

Since then the women’s movement has thrown up 
innumerable women who have been beaten, jailed, 
even murdered, for daring to raise their voices 
against oppression. So crucial indeed in their role 
in the liberation struggle that the African National 
Congress has repeatedly issued appeals for more 
women to join the struggle. 

The effect has been salutary: it has wiped out, for 
the moment at least, the pervasive myth in African 
society that a woman’s place is home. [J 
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Plunder of Namibian Wealth 
HARI SHARAN CHHABRA 


“No person or entity, whether a body cor- 
porate or unincorporated, may search for, pros- 
pect for, explore for, take, extract, mine, pro- 
cess, refine, use, séll, export, or distribute any 
natural resource, whether animal or mineral, 
situated or found to be situated within the ter- 
ritorial limits of Namibia...” 

(Decree No. 1, adopted by the United Nations 
Council for Namibia on September 27, 1974) 
Namma has been a direct responsibility of the 
United Nations since 1966 and the UN Council 

for Namibia is its legal administering authority. Yet 
in spite of the above decree, South Africa, which 
illegally holds on to Namibia, is engaged in the 
reckless plunder of the riches of the territory—lead- 
ing multinational cartels being main beneficiaries. - 

Before one can study the plunder of the Namibian 
resources, it will be worthwhile to have a look at 
its economy. Namibia has been divided in two 
zones by South African colonialists and so is its 
economy. The southern parts of Namibia where 
just about 100,000 Whites have settled contain the 
best of fertile land, rich mines containing diamonds, 
copper and uranium, industries and seaports. In 
the north where about one million Africans have 
been forced to live, a subsistence economy is to be 
seen. The tragedy is that the Africans travel from 
poor north to rich south for working on the farms, 
mines and industries owned by the Whites or by the 
multinationals. Africans work as contract labour 
through government-run agencies on low wages and 
under inhuman and exploitative conditions. They 
cannot form trade unions or go on strike. 

Farming, fishing and mining accounts for nearly 
all commercial primary production in Namibia, 
which brings in partically all the foreign exchange 
earnings. The territory has a high proportion of 
foreign trade to its national income. Asa rule all 
mineral wealth is sent to Europe or to the United 
States. For example diamonds are produced for 
export to the West through a subsidiary of De 
Beers. Uranium, which has surpassed diamonds in 
foreign exchange earnings, goes to major nuclear 
powers of the West. Karakul wool is marketed at 
auctions in the United Kingdom. Cattle, dairy 
products and fish are sent to South Africa; there is 
growing export of canned and frozen meats and fish 
to the Western countries. 

The mining industry clearly shows the economies 
of exploitation at the upper level 17 companies, all 
foreign-based, hold major and usually complete 
ownership in the significant mines on the Namibian 
territory. Ten are European and American-based 
mining transnationals, three are private South 
African owned, rest are South African parastatals. 

Since Namibian mining economy is in the hands 
of foreign companies, much of the profit from 
uranium and diamonds goes out of the territory. 
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There is thus a startling discrepancy between Nami- 
bia’s gross domestic product and its national income. 

Whites in Namibia account for less than 10 per 
cent of the population but the South African Gov- 
ernment has reserved for them 43 per cent of the 
fertile land for agriculture and grazing. Forty per 
cent of the most impoverished land is meant for the 
Africans. The remaining 17 per cent of the land 
area has the mineral resources, which is directly 
controlled by the South African Government for the 
benefit of the Whites. 

About halfthe world’s supply of Karakul wool 
comes from Namibia. Karakul sheep was introduced 
in Namibia by the Germans in 1907. Today the 
sheep are bred mainly on the White-owned farms. 

‘The most dramatic story of reckless and exploita- 
tive plunder of Namibian economy could perhaps 
be read in the uranium trade. After Australia, 
Canada andthe United States, Namibia is world’s 
fourth largest producer of uranium. According to 
UN, Namibia’s resources range from 100,000 to 
180,000 metric tons of uranium oxide (yellow cake). 

Uranium being a rich and profitable industry, 
uranium extraction and sale is the most important 
single project in Namibia. Rossing Mine is the 
biggest operation in the middle of the barren Namib 
Desert, which produces about 5,000 metric tons of 
uranium oxide per year. 

Uranium has been selling ata price of 5 40 per 
metric pound and the uranium extracted from 
Rossing has been worth about $ 400 million per 
year. Because of low wages and no taxes paid to the 
South African Government, Rossing Uranium Ltd 
has been making huge profits. 

The shares of Rossing Uranium Ltd are owned by British, 
South African, Canadian and French companies. The 
Rossing operation is clearly illegal. It is noteworthy that the 
authorisation to Rossing was given by South Africa in 1970, 
four years after the UN General Assembly had revoked 
South Africa’s mandate to administer Namibia. The $ 400 
million removed from Namibia every year is, therefore, 
theft under the law, and the UN Council for Namibia says 
that this amount must be accounted for when Namibia 
becomes independent. 

Like the United Nations, the Nonaligned Movement is 
worried about the sucking away of the Namibian wealth by 
South Africa and the multinationals. The Seventh Non- 
aligned Summit in New Delhi, had this-to say on this ques- 
tion: “The Conference strongly denounced the illegal 
exploitation of the natural resources of Namibia and stressed 
that the plundering of such resources by foreign interests 
under the protection of the occupying administration consti- 
tutes a serious violation of the Charter and an obstacle to 
the political independence of Namibia. It called on all 
countries, transnational corporations and other organisa- 
tions exploring and exploiting the resources, including the 
marine resources in the territorial waters of Namibia as per 
the Law of the Sea Convention, which has just been signed 
by the Council for Namibia, to comply with the relevant UN 
resolutions and the relevant paragraphs of the Algiers Decla- 
ration adopted in 1981 in consonance with Decree of 1 the UN 
Council for Namibia, and terminate their activities in the 
territory of Namibia, including Walvis Bay, Penguin and 
other adjacent off-shore islands forthwith.” 0 
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Nonaligned and the Struggle against Apartheid 








Since the inception of United Nations, world awareness of the struggle of the black majority of 
South Africa against the oppressive, fascist, racist minority white regime, has spread and deepened. 
From the fifties, the nonaligned countries have been backing the South African majority’s fight for 
human dignity and justice, agaiust the criminal policy of apartheid. This document, prepared by Hari 
Sharan Chhabra, journalist and specialist in African affairs, provides a valuable historical record of 
the increasingly effective role played by the Nonaligned Movement in the struggle against racism 
and for democratic rights in South Africa and Namibia. 





Te spirit of freedom and equality burns fierce in 
tbe human heart, yet there is no lack of agents 
to suppress it. Even in the last quarter of the twen- 
tieth century, with its mind-boggling technological 
advances, where the equality of all men has come to 
be accepted as an undisputed norm, in one corner 
of the world, in South Africa, prevails a system 
based on the outdated concept of the supremacy of 
One particular race over the others. And the hateful 
system of apartheid remains as un ugly scab on the 
face of humanity, deriving sustenance from the 
paltry economic and other narrow interests of its 
few powerful backers. , 

But peoples who once underwent the ignominy of 
being a subject race and who had to fight bitterly to 
throw off the colonial yoke cannot bear the persiste- 
nce of apartheid. It is no wonder, then, that the 
Nonaligned Movement, which brings together 
nations that have experienced the humiliation of 
subjugation and the thrill of attaining freedom, 
should fight to free the black majority in South 
Africa from the racial burden of apartheid. 

The Nonaligned Movement, founded on the 
principle on the equality of nations and men, has 
striven for the elimination of all forms of colonia- 
lism, exploitation and discrimination. It believes 
with firm conviction that the policies of racial dis- 
crimination as institutionalised by the Government 
of South Africa, so as to subjugate the black popu- 
lation politically and economically for the benefit of 
the white minority, are repugnant to the conscience 
of mankind, violate the provisions of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, and are contrary to 
the principles and purposes of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

Even before the Nonaligned Movement took 
formal ‘shape, liberation of the people of South 
Africa from the clutches of white minority rule and 
the establishment of a non-racial democratic society 
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in which all men and women would live in dignity 
and as equal citizens had been the desire of the 
freedom-loving peoples of Asia Africa and elsewhere. 
As early as 1927, at the International Congress 
Against Imperialism held in Brussels, Jawaharlal 
Nehru and others championed the cause of freedom 
and equality. Mahatma Gandhi’s 20 years’ sojourn 
in racist South Africa, where he fought for the rights 
of the blacks, is a saga in the struggle against racial 
discrimination. 

In his address to the Asian Relations Conference 
in New Delhi on March 23, 1947, Nehru said: “We 
of Asia have a special responsibility to the people 
of Africa. We must help them to their rightful place 
in the human family”. Through this historic clarion 
call,an Asian leader for the first time expressed 
Asia’s solidarity with the people of Africa. A back- 
ground paper on racial problems prepared for the 
Conference, though it did not specifically mention 
South Africa by name, said that “the concepts of 
racial superiority and practices of racial discrimina- 
tion were relentlessly being swept into the dustbin of 
history’ and that the searching review that was 
being made of them at the United Nations and to 
a certain degree in this Conference “‘was already 
fixing their allotted place in the museum of the 
obsolete”. 

Bandung Conference: At the Asian-African Nations 
Conference held from April 18 to 24, 1955, often 
called the Bandung Conference after its location, the 
obnoxious racial policies of South Africa came in 
for strong condemnation. The Conference was orga- 
nised on the initiative of Indonesia and supported 
by Burma, Sri Lanka, India and Pakistan. It was 
attended by 24 other Asian and African countries. 
The Conference reflected the dissatisfaction of the 
sponsors with what they regarded as a reluctance of 
the Western Powers to consult them on matters 
concerning Asia and Africa. The purpose of the 


Conference was also to mobilise the forces of Asia 
and Africa to promote peace and freedom. 

It was the presence at the Conference of two 
South African revolutionary leaders, Moses Kotane 
and Maulvi A.I. Cachalia, which in many ways 
focused world attention on the cause of the struggle 
against apartheid. From then on the struggle began 
receiving more and more support in Asia and Africa 
and in the rest of the world. 

At Bandung, Kotane and Cachalia met Prime 
Minister Nehru and President Nasser and through 
them were introduced to the other leaders who 
attended the Conference. In a 32-page memorandum 
to the Conference, the two South African leaders 
appealed to the Asian and African delegates: 

“to use their good offices internationally to persuade other 

civilised and freedom loving nations of the world to 

prevail on the Government of the Union of South Africa 
to abandon its unjust and disastrous policy of apartheid 
and racial discrimination. Weare convinced and confi- 
dent that the Government of South Africa could be forced 
to reconsider its reactionary and inhuman policy if all the 
nations who do not approve of policies and practices of 
racial oppression and discrimination, particularly the 

Governments of the United States and the United King- 

dom, would boldly takea firm stand against such 

practices”. , , 

In his inaugural address, the then Prime Minister 
of Indonesia, Ali Sastroamidjojo, in his capacity as 
the President of the Bangdung Conference said: 

“Next to colonialism, we meet racialism as an important 
source of tension. Racialism in fact is oftenif not always 
one aspect of colonialism based on feelings of superiority 
of the dominating group. Discrimination, however, based 
on differences of colour is contrary to the fundamental 
human rights and to the essential equality of mankind, as 
rightly expressed in the Charter of the United Nations”. 

President Nasser told the Conference that the 


treatment by any state of any national ethnic group _ 


had ceased to be a matter of domestic jurisdiction as 
certain states advocated. It has become a question 
of international jurisdiction and a matter of world 
concern; He quoted the UN Commission on Racial 


Situation in the Union of South Africa, which said: 
“The doctrine of racial superiority on which the apartheid 
policy was based, is scientifically false, extremely danger- 
ous to international peace and security and contrary to 
the dignity and worth of the human person”. 


At the concluding session of the Conference 
Nehru said: 


“We have passed resolutions about conditions in this or 
that country. But I think there is nothing more terrible 
than the infinite tragedy of Africa in the past few hundred 
years. Everything else pales into insignificance when I 
think of the infinite tragedy of Africa ever since the days 
when millions of Africans were carried away as galley 
slaves to America and elsewhere, half of them dying tn the 
galleys. We must accept responsibility for it, all of us, 
even though we ourselves were not directly involved. But 
unfortunately, in a different sense, even now the tragedy 
of Africa is greater than that of any other continent, 
whether it is racial or politica}. Itis up to Asia to help 
Africa to the best of her ability because we are sister 
continents”. 
In its final declaration, the Conference said under 
the heading “Human Rights and Self-determina- 
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n: 

“Oribe Asian-African Conference deplored the policies of 
racial segregation and discrimination which form the basis 
of government and human relations in large regions of 
Africa and other parts of the world. Such conduct is not 
only a gross violation of human rights, but also a denial 
of fundamental values of civilisation and the dignity of 
man. 
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“The Conference extended its warm sympathy and support 
for the courageous stand taken by the victims of social 
discrimination, especially by the peoples of African and 
Indian and Pakistani origin in South Africa, applauded 
all those who sustained their cause, reaffirmed the deter- 
mination of Asian and African peoples to eradicate any 
trace of racism that might exist in their own countries and 
pledged to use its fuli moral influence against the danger 
of falling victims of the same evil in the struggle to 
eradicate it’’, 


Belgrade Summit of Nonaligned, 1961 


After the Bandung Conference, following detailed 
discussions and careful preparations, India, 
Yugoslavia, and Egypt succeeded in setting up a 
Nonaligned Movement, which held its first summit 
in Belgrade in September 1961. In the interim, the 
Asian and African countries remained active in 
denouncing apartheid, calling for action to be taken 
against the South African regime and extending 
support for the liberation struggle. 

At the United Nations, the question of racial 
discrimination in South Africa as it affected the 
people of Indian origin was brought to the fore 
in 1946 at the request of India, even before it 
attained independence. In 1952, the United Nations 
formally took up the broader issue of apartheid. 
Ever since, the United Nations has considered both 
questions under the heading: “Policies of Apartheid 
of the Government of South Africa”. 

Inside Africa, the All-African People’s Con- 
ference, held in Accra in December 1958, endorsed 
the boycott campaign against South Africa by call- 
ing on all independent states and all members of the 
United Nations to impose economic sanctions 
against the racist regime in Pretoria. In June 1960, 
the Second Conference of Independent African 
States held in Addis Ababa adopted a resolution 
calling on member states to take a range of measures 
against South Africa, including severance of diplo- 
matic relations and boycotting of South African 
ships and aircraft. The Conference also invited the 
Arab states to prevent Arab oil from being sold to 
South Africa. 

The struggle against racial discrimination in South 
Africa received urgent international attention after 
the Sharpeville massacre of March 1960. While 
there was a wave of anger in the countries of Asia 
and Africa and the media came out in strong con- 
demnation of Pretoria’s brutality, the United 
Nations Security Council called on the South 
African Government to initiate measures aimed at 
bringing about racial harmony and to abandon the 
policies of apartheid and racial discrimination. 

By the time the first Nonaligned Summit, attend- 
ed by 25 countries, was held in Belgrade from 
September 1 to 6,1961, the international community 
had become well aware of the repressive policies 
practised by South Africa. The two liberation 
movements of South Africa, the African National 
Congress of South Africa and the Pan-Africanist 
Congress of Azania attended as observers, and racial 
discrimination and apartheid was on the agenda of 
the Summit. The Belgrade Declaration stated: 


“The participants in the Conference resolutely condemn 
the policy of apartheid practised by the Union of South 
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Africa and demand the immediate abandonment of this 
policy. They further state that the policy of racial discri- 
mination anywhere in the world constitutes a grave viola- 
tion of the Charter of the United Nations and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights”. 


Founding of Organisation of African Unity 


Of the 25 participating countries at the Belgrade 
Summit, only 11 were frem Africa. But when the 
Second Nonaligned Summit met in Cairo from 
October 5 to 10, 1964, the composition of the Move- 
ment had changed, with Africans in a big majority. 
Of the 47 participants, 29 were African countries. 

Earlier, Africa had consolidated its international 
standing through the formation of the Organisation 
of African Unity (OAU) in Addis Ababa on May, 25 
1963. Article III of the Charter of the Organisation 
of African Unity says inter alia: 

“Member states adhere to the principles of sovereign 
equality, non-interference in internal affairs of member 
states, respect for territorial integrity, peaceful settlement 
of disputes, condemnation of political subversion, dedica- 
tion to the emancipation of dependent African territories 
and international nonalignment’’. 

This dedication to nonalignment means that every 
African country isa member of the Nonaligned 
Movement, and all African countries, such as 
Angola, Botswana, Madagascar, Mauritius, Mozam- 
bique, Zimbabwe and others which became indepen- 
dent after the birth of the Organisation of African 
Unity became members of the Movement automati- 
cally. After nonaligned Africa had given a much- 
needed numerical strength to the Movement, all 
African issues, including the struggle against racial 
discrimination and apartheid, naturally acquired 
prominence at the succeeding Summits of the non- 


aligned. 
Cairo Summit of Nonaligned, 1964 


At the Cairo Summit, the Organisation of African 
Unity was accorded the importance that was its 
due, with its Secretary-General present as an 
observer. A special resolution was passed by the 
Summit to hail the formation of the Organisation 
of African Unity, and the work of both the OAU 
Liberation Committee and the Special Bureau for 
the Application of Sanctions against South Africa 
was mentioned in the Declaration of the Summit. 

Decrying the policy of apartheid, the Cairo Decla- 
ration castigated South Africa’s “friends and allies”, 
particularly some “major Powers”. The Cairo 
Declaration warned South Africa obliquely that if it 
continued with its racial policies, the nonaligned 
nations would not tolerate much longer its presence 
x in the comity of nations. It read: 

«The Heads of State or Government declare that racial 
discrimination — particularly its most odious manifesta- 
tion, apartheid — constitutes a violation of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and of the principle of 
equality of peoples. Accordingly, all governments still 
persisting in the practice of racial discrimination should 
be completely ostracized until they have abandoned their 
unjust and inhuman policies. In particular, the Govern- 
ments and peoples represented at this Conference have 
decided that they will not tolerate much longer the pre- 
sence of the Republic of South Africa in the comity of 
nations. The inhuman racial policies of South Africa 
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constitute a threat to international peace and security. All 
countries interested in peace must, therefore, do every- 
thing in their power to ensure that liberty and fundamental 
freedoms are secured to the people of South Africa. 

“The Heads of State or Government solemnly affirm their 
absolute respect for the right of ethnic or religious minori- 
ties to protection in particular against the crimes of geno- 
cide or any other violation of a fuudamental human 
right”. 

On the issue of sanctions against South Africa, 


the Cairo Declaration stated the following: 
“i, The Conference regrets to note that the Pretoria 
Government’s obstinacy in defying the conscience of man- 
kind has been strengthened by the refusal of its friends 
and allies, particularly some major Powers, to implement 
United Nations resolutions concerning sanctions against 
South Africa. 
“2. The Conference therefore: 
“ta) Calls upon all states to boycott all South “African 
goods and to refrain from exporting goods, especially 
arms, ammunition, oil and minerals to South Africa; 
(b) Calls upon all states which have not yet done so to 
break off diplomatic, consular and other relations with 
South Africa; 
**(c) Requests the Governments represented at this Con- 
ference to deny airport and overflying facilities to aircraft 
and port facilities to ships proceeding to and from South 
Africa, and to discontinue all road or railway traffic with 
that country; 
“(d) Demands the release of all persons imprisoned, 
interned or subjected to other restrictions on account of 
their opposition to the policy of apartheid; 
“‘(e) Invites all countries to give their support to the 
special bureau set up by the Organisation of African Unity 
for the application of sanctions against South Africa’’. 
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Lusaka Summit, 1970 


The Third Nonaligned Summit was held in Lusaka 
in September 1970, after a break of six years. Among 
the 53 countries attending, the African group was 33 
strong. The struggle against apartheid being up- 
permost in the mind of the Zambian hosts, the 
following were the broad features of the Lusaka 
Summit in relation to this struggle: 

(a) Meeting for the first time in a front-line state, 
the accent was on the southern African situation. 
The nonaligned countries sharpened their barbs in 
attacking South African racial policies. It helped to 
draw greater international attention to the problem 
of South Africa. There was also wider sympathy 
for Zambia which has been in the vanguard of the 
struggle against racism. 

(b) The United States, France, the United King- 
dom, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy and 
Japan were named and condemned for their political 
economic and military collaboration with the Gov- 
ernment of South Africa. “This encourages and 
incites the Pretoria Government to persist in its 
racial policy”, the Declaration said. It urged the 
Government of the United Kingdom to reconsider 
forthwith its declared intention to resume the sale of 
arms to the racist regime. 

(c) The Summit decided to impose an embargo on 
trade with the three enemies of Africa: Portugal, 
South Africa and Southern Rhodesia, to sever dip- 
lomatic relations with Portugal and South Africa, to 
deny landing rights and all facilities to any aircraft 
and vessels coming from or heading to these count- 
ries and to increase support and material aid to 
liberation movements through the Organisation of 
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African Unity. 

(d) The Lusaka Summit denounced South Africa’s 
“outward-looking” foreign policy, through which 
the regime was trying to create a buffer zone of 
puppet states on its borders in order to defend and 
enttench apartheid. 

(e) For the first time, the Lusaka Summit had a 
long and separate resolution on the United Nations 
and its activities. It said that the leaders of dele- 
gations participating in the Conference rededicated 
themselves to the purposes and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations. They reaffirmed 
their deep conviction that the United Nations pro- 
‘vides the most effective means to maintain and 
promote international peace and security, strengthen 
freedom and harmonise relations between states. 
The Declaration called on the Nonaligned Countries 
to take joint action with the United Nations in 
regard to colonialism, South Africa and apartheid. 
Strengthening the efficacy of the United Nations was 
also stressed. 

(f) The Summit pointed out that, while the im- 
mediate danger of a conflict between the superpowers 
had: lessened, the continued oppression and sub- 
jugation of the African people in South Africa by 
the racist and colonial minority regime posed a 
serious threat to international peace and security. 
It said: “The situation is becoming dangerously 
explosive as a result of the collusion between certain 
developed countries of the West and the racist 
minority regimes in this part of the world”. 


Algiers Summit, 1973 


The membership of the Nonaligned Movement had 
increased to 75 when they met at Algiers for the 
Fourth Summit in September 1973. Africans were 
40 strong. The participants noted that over half of 
the countries of the world, representing the majority 
of the world population, were attending this Con- 
ference. “The number and the level of participants 
and the general tenor of the meeting are an indi- 
cator of the vitality and dynamism of nonalignment”’ 
it was stated in the Political Declaration ‘of the 
Summit Conference. The Algiers Summit also 
noted that: 

“Since the Lusaka Conference, developments in the 

international situation haye shown a stronger tendency 

towards peace in the developed world, whereas in other 
areas there are still sources of tension and wars which are 


becoming more acute because of deteriorating economic 

conditions in the developing countries”, 

A significant advance in the nonaligned struggle 
against apartheid was the assertion made at the 
Algiers Summit to the effect that armed struggle was 
the only way to end colonial and racial discrimi- 
nation. 

The Algiers Declaration said: 

“Having exhausted all peaceful means and faced with the 

tenacity of the colonial Powers and the collaboration 

of their protectors, including members of NATO (the 

United States, France, the United Kingdom and the 

Federal Republic of Germany), the oppressed nations have 

no recourse other than armed struggle as a way of eliciting 

respect for their rights to self-determination and indepen- 
dence’’. 


The Algiers Summit noted that the colonialists 
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continued their policy of aggression, domination and 
apartheid even after the adoption of the Lusaka 
Declaration. 

The Algiers Summit observed that, following the 
Lusaka Nonaligned Summit, the various liberation 
movements had scored several important victories; 
that in Angola, Guinea-Biasau and Mozambique, 
enormous regions had been liberated anda new life 
was being constructed, and in South Africa, Namibia 
and Zimbabwe, political and military struggles had 
become broader and more intense. The Summit also 
placed on record its appreciation of the decisions of 
the United Nations and certain other institutions to 
grant the status of observers to the liberation 
movements. 

The Algiers Declaration stated that “apartheid in 
South Africa is more than a system of racial discri- 
mination; it is primarily a form of colonialism”. Jt 
further stated that the strengthened military alliance 
(South Africa and Portugal) “has already made itself 
known in the frequent intervention of South African 
troops in Southern Rhodesia, Mozambique and 
Angola”. Going a step further than the Declaration 
of the Cairo and Lusaka Summits which had called 
for the release of political prisoners in South Africa, 
the Algiers Summit viewed “with profound anxiety” 
the uninterrupted imprisonment for over ten years 
of the leaders of the liberation movement such as 
Nelson Mandela, Walter Sisulu and others. 

Serious concern was expressed by the Summit at 
the large-scale expansion of military means of South 
Africa throughout the region. It was noted that 
such expansion represented a danger to peace and 
security in Africa and in the world. Alarm was 
expressed at the increasingly frequent interventions 
by South Africa in support of other racist and 
colonial regimes in its neighbourhood. The Summit 
pledged itself to extend constant economic, diplomatic 
and moral support to independent neighbouring 
states exposed to the economic threats and subversive 
acts of racist white minority regimes in Southern 
Africa. 


Colombo Summit, 1976 


When the nonaligned countries met in Colombo 
for the Fifth Summit from August 16 to 19, 1976, 
the situation in southern Africa had radically 
changed with the independence of Angola and 
Mozambique, much to the satisfaction of the front- 
line states and of the liberation movements. The 
nonaligned leaders felt that this improved situation 
provided new horizons for the liberation struggle in 
southern Africa. Of the 86 members participating in 
the Summit, 48 were from Africa. 

The Colombo Summit, for the first time ever, 
dedicated a separate section in its Declaration to 
Africa’s role in giving a firm anti-colonial and anti- 
racist content to the Movement. The section read: 

“The Conference noted that the identification of the 

African continent as a whole with nonalignment was a 

development of major significance in the history of non- 

alignment. Africa gave numerical strength to the Move- 


ment which contributed to making it a powerful force in 
the United Nations. 


“Africa gave a firm anti-colonial and anti-racist content 
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to the Movement. Asa continent which has suffered from 
Big Power deals, and from the worst ravages of slavery 
and colonialism, it brought out most sharply the pre- 
requisites of a new international order. As the continent 
with the largest number of least developed countries, and 
one which suffered the enormous Sahel famine, it gave 
impetus to the demands for a New International Economic 
Order. In Africa, in short, is the acid test of the success 
of international efforts towards a new order based on 
human dignity and human well-being the world over. 
Africa must, therefore, remain a special concern for the 
Nonaligned Movement. 
“The emancipation of Africa, the ending of racial dis- 
crimination against people of African origin all over the 
world, the protection of Africa from the rivalries of exter- 
nal Powers, the denuclearisation of Africa, and inter- 
national co-operation for the economic and social 
development of Africa, should not be merely of regional 
or continental concern, but the priorities of the Non- 
aligned Movement and of the United Nations”. 

The Colombo Summit, endorsing United Nations 
General Assembly resolution 3379 (XXX), which 
determined that “Zionism is a form of racism and 
racial discrimination”, recommended to all states 
that had not already done so to take prompt 
measures to subscribe to the International Conven- 
tion on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Dis- 
crimination and to the International Convention on 
the Suppression and Punishment of the Crime of 
Apartheid as a means of reinforcing international 
action against racism and Zionism. The Summit 
clubbed South Africa, Southern Rhodesia and Israel 
for their collusion in perpetuating racism. With the 
Portuguese Territories in Africa gaining indepen- 
dence in 1975 and 1976, Portugal’s name was 
removed from the “‘unholy”’ alliance. 

In its strong criticism of the racist regime of South 
Africa, the Colombo Summit stated: 

“The Conference reaffirmed that the minority racist regime 

of South Africa was not only unrepresentative of the 

people, but had been declared by the United Nations 

General Assembly, in resolution 3411G (xxx), to be illegiti- 

mate. The policy of apartheid practised by it is an inter- 

national crime. It is the bastion of racism and colonialism 
in South Africa and a grave menace to peace it the region. 

In this respect, the Conference hailed to timely and valid 

decision taken by the United Nations General Assembly 

atthe 29th regular session, excluding the South African 
delegation from participating in the Assembly pro- 
ceedings”. 

The Summit deplored the fact that France, FRG, 
UK and USA continued to give moral support and 
encouragement to the racist regimes by economic, 
military and other types of collaboration with those 
regimes and by continued refusal to support the 
liberation movements in their legitimate struggle. 
The growing support for the cause of liberation in 
South Africa by the nonaligned and Socialist states 
as well as by a number of Western states, particular- 
ly the Nordic countries and the Netherlands which 
had made generous contributions to humanitarian 
causes and rendered assistance to the oppressed 
people and their liberation movements, was noted 
with satisfaction. This was the first time that the 
nonaligned were making such a laudatory reference 
to Socialist and some Western countries. Here it 
needs to be noted that the nonaligned have made a 
clear distinction between certain NATO countries 
which aid and abet apartheid, and the Socialist coun- 
tries which by helping the liberation struggle are 
trying to destroy the system of apartheid. 
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The Colombo Summit also recognised the impor- 
tant role played by the United Nations in regard to 
the elimination of the evil of apartheid, especially 
the role played by the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee against Apartheid. But the Declaration also 
noted that the effectiveness of the United Nations 
has been limited because of the attitudes of a few 
Western Powers which continue to collaborate with 
Pretoria. 

The Colombo Summit expressed particular concern 
at the growing nuclear and military collaboration of 
certain governments with the apartheid, regime. It 
condemned the recently concluded deal by the French 
Government to provide nuclear reactors to South 
Africa. The Conference further called upon member 
states to separately and collectively impose such 
sanctions, including oil embargo against France and 
Israel, for persistently violating General Assembly 
resolutions against the supply of arms to the South 
African regime. 

The impressive work done by the Colombo 
Summit on the liberation of southern Africa was 
also reflected in a resolution on South Africa, which 
specifically dealt with Namibia, the Solidarity Fund 
for the Liberation of Southern Africa, non-recogni- , 
tion of South African bantustans, and apartheid in 
sports. In Colombo, the nonaligned for the first 
time adopted a resolution on the isolation of South 
Africa in the world of sports, which read as 
follows: 

“Recalling the resolutions of the United Nations General 

Assembly. on apartheid in sports, fully endorsing the 

Olympic principle of non-discrimination in sports, 

“Recognising the importance of the boycott of South 

African sports teams, selected on the basis of apartheid, in 

the international campaign against apartheid, 

“Commending all governments, sports bodies and indivi- 

dual sportsmen who have boycotted South African sports 

teams, 

“Welcoming the proposal made by Prime Minister Michael 

Manley of Jamaica for an International Convention against 

Apartheid in Sports, 

“Noting that this proposal has been endorsed by the 

United Nations Special Committee Against Apartheid, and 

the Organisation of African Unity, as well as by the 

International Seminar for the Eradication of Apartheid and 

in Support of the Struggle for Liberation in South Africa, ” 

held in Havana in May 1976, 

“Considering that effective measures must be taken, as a 

matter of priority in the Decade for Action against Racism 

ne eee! Discrimination, to abolish apartheid in all 
elds, 

The Non-Aligned Summit: 

1. Calls on all governments, sports bodies and invididual 

pone to boycott all sports exchanges with South 

tica; 

2. Endorses the proposal by the Prime Minister of Jamaica 

as a declaration of this Conference: 

3. Requests the Nonaligned Group at the United Nations 

to give urgent consideration to the formulation of an 

International Convention against Apartheid in Sports for 

approval by the General Assembly.” 


Havana Summit, 1979 


Before the Sixth Nonaligned Summit met in 
Havana 1979, a Conference of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs was held in July 1978 in Belgrade. It was an 
important event because in its Declaration, the 
ministerial meeting expressed its satisfaction at the 
result of the fifteenth summit meeting of the Orga- 


nisation of African Unity held in Khartoum. It 
recalled in particular the resolution of the Organisa- 
tion of African Unity on the common African 
strategy to consolidate the Nonaligned Movement. 
This resolution called on states members of OAU to 
play an important role within the Movement and 
promote solidarity among nonaligned countries. 
The Nonaligned Movement, the United Nations and 
the OAU working with unity of purpose are today 
an important factor in international affairs. 

The Foreign Ministers of the nonaligned countries 
also held a special session in Maputo, a few months 
before the Havana Summit in order to analyse the 
explosive situation in southern Africa. The meeting 
reiterated the collective solidarity and unflinching 
support of the nonaligned countries to the peoples 
of southern Africa ‘‘at this critical and decisive 
phase in their struggle for freedom from colonialism, 
racism, racial discrimination and apartheid”. 

When the Sixth Nonaligned Summ.ct met in 
Havana in September 1979, the nonaligned were 
convinced that the decisive stage in the struggle for 
liberation in southern Africa had begun. They 
decided to admit the Patriotic Front of Zimbabwe 
and the South-West Africa People Organisation 
(SWAPO) as full members of the Movement. 

The Havana Summit commended the Africans for 
the unswerving struggle they were waging for their 
full and complete independence and recognised the 
role that the nonaligned countries, the United 
Nations, the Organisation of African Unity, the 
Socialist countries, the Scandinavian countries and 
other democratic and progressive forces play in 
supporting the struggle, especially in terms of aid 
given to the people of Zimbabwe, Namibia and 
South Africa. 

The Havana Summit declared that southern Africa 
as a whole constituted one single theatre of opera- 
tion in which apartheid S. Africa was central issue: 

“Freedom, peace, security and progress cannot be achieved 

in southern Africa unless the apartheid system of institu- 

tionalised racial discrimination, exploitation and oppres- 
sion is crushed and replaced by a democratic state, whose 
policy will conform to the principles of the Organisation 


of African Unity, the Nonaligned Movement and the 
United Nations.” 


The Summit noted that the apartheid regime had 
increased its repressive, aggressive and expansionist 
tendences since the defeat of Portuguese. It 
denounced the systematic aggression against the 
independent states of Angola, Botswana, Lesotho, 
Mozambique, Swaziland and Zambia in retaliation 
for the support these countries have given to the 
freedom fighters. 

The Summit viewed the Security Council’s imposi- 
tion of an arms embargo against South Africa 
through a resolution in 1977 as an important 
measure and called for an improved formulation of 
the resolution on the arms embargo so as to close 
the loopholes. It also called for improved Security 
Council machinery and procedures that would 
“ensure strict compliance with therarms embargo”. 


New Delhi Summit, 1983 


The period between the Havana Summit and the 
Seventh Summit of the Nonaligned held in March 
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1983 in New Delhi saw a marked deterioration of 
the international political climate. 


“The crisis in the process of detente has once again posed 
a threat to world peace and stability”’, 


it was stated at the Conference of the Foreign 
Ministers of the Nonaligned Movement, held in 
New Delhi in February 1981. There was a resur- 
gence of the cold war. The ministerial conference 
cited Africa, particularly southern Africa, South- 
West Asia, South-East Asia, Caribbean and Central 
America as the focal points of aggression and ten- 
sion where _ 

‘*forces hostile to the emancipation of peoples continued 

to infringe the independence, sovereignty and territorial 

integrity of countries and the right of people under alien 
and colonial domination, to self-determination and inde- 
_ pendence”. 

The grave concern of the Seventh Summit over 
the disturbed international situation was reflected 
in its Declaration concerning South Africa and the 
apartheid. It stated that the continued collaboration 
of certain Western countries and Israel with the 
regime in Pretoria in nuclear as well as in economic 
matters have encouraged it in its intransigence. 
Expressing deep regret that the Security Council has 
time and again been prevented from imposing com- 
prehensive and mandatory economic sanctions on 
South Africa under Chapter VII of the Charter, the 
Summit called for a cessation of all assistance by the 
International Monetary Fund and other specialised 
agencies of the United Nations to South Africa, as 
such assistance and credits had been used by the 
Pretoria regime to meet its increasing expenditure 
for military and repressive purposes directed against 
the majority population. 

The Conference condemned the United States 
policy of “constructive engagement’, as aimed at 
countering the international campaign for the total 
isolation of apartheid South Africa. It stated that 
the public proclamation of the racist Pretoria regime 
as friend and ally has encouraged that regime in its 
intensified repression of the South African people, 
its escalating aggression against its neighbours and 
its determined intransigence over Namibian Inde- 
pendence. 

In its Political Declaration, the New Delhi Summit 
expressed its 

“solidarity with and strong support for the struggle of the 

oppressed people of South Africa led by their authentic 

representatives — the national liberation movements — 
using all means at their disposal’’. 

The Nonaligned Movement reaffirmed that the 
liberation movements recognised by the Organisa- 
tion of African Unity — the African National 
Congress of South Africa and the Pan-Africanist 
Congress of Azania — are the authentic representa- 
tives of the overwhelmlng majority of the South 
African people. Furthermore, the New Delhi Summit 

“urged member states of the Nonaligned Movement and 

the international community to increase their assistance 

to the liberation movements of South Africa recognised by 
the Organisation of African Unity, to enable them to 
further intensify struggle’’. 

Regional colour: The Nonaiigned Movement isa 
jarge organisation with members from Asia, Africa, 
Europe and Latin America. But amidst the vast 
diversity in thinking and ideological processes of the 
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member states, the quintessence of the policy of the 
Nonaligned Movement is the struggle against 
colonialism, neo-colonialism and racism. Peace, 
disarmament, development and co-operation are 
ideals that interest the nonaligned countries as a 
whole. Regional issues, however, need in-depth 
attention from the regional groups. With the growth 
of the membership of the Movement, the regional 
groups — African, Arab, Latin American and 
South-east Asian — have come to assume greater 
importance, 

The African Group especially stands out among 
the regional groups, not merely for its numerical 
strength, but because it functions very effectively. 
For that matter the African Group is very impor- 
tantin the United Nations as well. The African 
Group functions in a unique manner. While most 
such regional groups do not consider substantive 
questions, the African Group works as sort of 
spokesman for OAU, with a view to getting the 
decisions of OAU fully endorsed. 

Both in the Nonaligned Movement and in the 
United Nations, the African Group tends to play 
an extremely active role on African issues, especially 
on southern Africa. It often presents texts of possi- 
ble positions which serve asthe basis for the non- 
aligned declarations and resolutions. The African 
Group became increasingly important beginning 
with the Colombo Summit in 1976. Asa result of 
it, the Colombo Summit dedicated a lot of attention 
to Africa and African issues. 

The African continent and OAU show remarkable 
unity on the question of apartheid and Namibia. For 
example, the mood in Africa around the time of the 
New Delhi Summit was one of anger against the 
United States because President Reagan had just 
prior to the Summit described South Africa as a 
“friend and ally”. As a result of this development, 
the African Group insisted on stronger language in 
the draft resolutions submitted to the Summit, con- 
demning the support extended to the apartheid 
regime by the United States and some other Western 
countries. The Heads of State and Government 
participating at the Summit adopted the resolutions 
on South Africa and Namibia as part ofthe New 
Delhi Declaration by consensus. 

NAM at UN: From its very inception, the Non- 
aligned Movement has been calling for the promo- 
tion of the purposes and principles of the UN 
Charter. It was only at the Lusaka Summit in 1970, 
however, that the need for strengtbening the rolẹ of 
the Nonaligned Movement within UN became part 
of the Summit Declaration. Since Lusaka, the non- 
aligned have been meeting regularly at UN Head- 
quarters. 

In addition to the regular meetings of the Co- 
ordinating Bureau, every year the nonaligned meet 
at the ministerial level at the time of the regular 
session of the UN General Assembly for detailed 
evaluation of the international situation and fora 
survey of political and economic matters concerning 
the developing world. 

Communiques issued after the annual ministerial 
conferences of the nonaligned reflect the concern of 
the Movement over the policies of apartheid of the 
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Pretoria regime. The papers on this question are 
prepared in close co-operation with both the African 
Group at the United Nations and the Special 
Committee against Apartheid." 

In its quest for the promotion of peace and 
security, the Nonaligned Movement seeks to streng- 
then the hands of the Untied Nations as an instru- 
ment for the attainment of these aims. But while it 
is easy enough for the nonaligned countries to have 
their say on the struggle against apartheid in the 
UN General Assembly because there they are in the 
majority, in the Security Council many compromises 
have to be made to avoid the use of a veto by some 
of its permanent members. 

The nonaligned countries regularly take an active 
part in the meetings of the Special Committee 
against Apartheid called in observance of the inter- 
national days related to the anti-apartheid struggle.® 
These observances represent an opportunity for all 
the freedom-loving forces to rededicate themselves 
to the just struggle of the people of South Africa. 

The diplomats representing the nonaligned coun- 
tries at UN and many others worked closely together 
to have the UN General Assembly reject, on 
November 15, 1983, the South African so-called 
constitutional proposals and all insidious mano- 
euvres by the racist minority regime of South Africa 
to further “entrench white minority rule and 
apartheid’’* Declaring the so called ‘‘constitutional 
proposal were contrary to the principles of the UN 
Charter, the resolution also declared that the propos- 
ed constitution would “inevitably aggravate tension 
and conflict in South Africa and in southern Africa 
asa whole’’.5 On September 28, 1984, the UN 
General Assembly rejected as null and void the 
so-called “‘new constitution” by the racist regime in 
South Africa, which was’ intended to divide the 
black majority by granting limited right to vote for 
only a limited segment of the oppressed population 
and Indian origin, but barred the African majority. 

In the various specialized agencies of UN the 
Nonaligned Movement has made every efforts to 
isolate South Africa and to expose its obnoxious 
policies. It started with the expulsion of the racist 
regime from the International Labour Organisation 
(ILO) in 1964. Since then, ILO has been closely 
watching trade union activity in South Africa and 
has been referring matters to the UN Secretary- 
General whenever the trade union rights of the 
workers as embodied in the Constitution of ILO 
were infringed upon through repressive measures. 

The Director-General of ILO in his special report 
on the application of the Declaration concerning the 
Policy of Apartheid in South Africa, issued in June 
1982, expressed concern over the deteriorating 
labour relations in South Africa. The findings of 
this report, as well as other reports on curbs on 
trade union activity, led to the vote by the Inter- 
national Organisation of Employers (IOE) to expel 
South Africa on May 31, 1983. This decision was 
made possible by a majority vote of the members 
of the Nonaligned Movement within this organisa- 
tion. Over the years IOE has been closely associated 
with ILO. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and 


Cultural Organisation (UNESCO), pressed by the 


nonaligned majority among its membership, has 
over the years condemned South Africa’s policies of 
racial discrimination. In 1976, a UNESCO resolu- 
tion requested all governments and organisations to 
refrain from relations with the institutions or 


authorities of the South African bantustans, in parti- - 


cular the Transkei, and to refuse to recognise them 
in any way whatsoever. 

On November 30, 1978, Namibia was made the 
-145th member state of UNESCO, on the basis of 
an application for membership made by the UN 
council for Namibia. Namibia has been a member of 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAQ) since 
November 1977 and of ILO since June 1978. South 
Africa has been out of these UN specialized agencies 
for a long time. 

Over the years, the World Health Organisation 
(WHO) has been concerned with health conditions 
in South Africa. A survey by WHO carried out at 
the request of the UN Special Committee against 
Apartheid in 1975, stated that health conditions in 
South Africa were such that they showed: 

“high standards of living and health care for the whites 


and varying degrees of poverty, squalor and disease for 
the remaining majority of population”. 


The report revealed that the physician-to-popula- 
tion ratio for whites ranked among the world’s best, 
amounting to i to 400, while the ratio for the black 
majority was only 1 to 44,000. The report by WHO 
stated that: 

“the health situation of the groups discriminated against 


by the policy of apartheid will not be likely to improve 
as long as that policy exists”. 


Other United Nations bodies: Under pressure from 
the nonaligned, the Governing Council of the UN 
Environment Programme overwhelmingly voted in 
favour of discontinuing all co-operation with South 
Africa. In the decision adopted on April 29, 1980, 
the Governing Council reaffirmed 

“the stand taken by the General Assembly and Security 

Council, as well as the Organisation of African Unity, in 


condemning the unacceptable practices of the apartheid 
regime of South Africa’’. 


It also noted with concern that South Africa 
continued. 

“to violate the principles of the United Nations Environ- 
ment Programme by indulging in practices which do not 
conform to acceptable environmental standards, especially 
in the unplanned settlements, in the bantustan areas, 
thereby increasing the vulnerability of such areas, which 
are often chosen because of their poor ecology and fragile 
topography’’.® 

Sports boycott: The whites in South Africa are 
known lovers of sports. The nonaligned countries 
have actively supported the efforts of the UN Special 
Committee Against Apartheid and the South African 
Non-Racial Olympic Committee to make appeals to 
sportsmen and sportswomen of the world for the 
total isolation of South Africa in sports. This isola- 
tion does hurt the white South Africans where they 
are very sensitive. 

The International Conference on Sanctions against 
Apartheid in Sport held in London from June 27 to 
29, 1983, was organised by the UN Special Com- 
mittee against Apartheid in co-operation with the 
South African Non-Racial Olympic Committee. It 
was attended by delegates from many nonaligned 
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countries. The Conference noted that three Govern- 
ments — New Zealand, UK and USA — had failed 
to take adequate action against apartheid sport and 
were thereby endangering sport. It sent a message 
to John McEnroe, tennis star, congratulating him 
for refusing an offer of a large amount of money to 
play in South Africa. It was announced at the Con- 
ference that the UN Special Committee against 
Apartheid would present citations to sportsmen and 
sportswomen who refused to visit South Africa and 
supported the campaign against apartheid sport. 

Anti-apartheid organisations and leaders of the 
Nonaligned Movement still remember with great 
admiration India’s refusal to play with South Africa 
in the Davis Cup finals in 1974. India had reached 
the Davis Cup finals for the first time in the 74-year 
history of this tournament, and by not playing racist 
South Africa it sacrificed its chances of winning the 
coveted Cup. It was for the first time in the history 
of the Davis Cup that the final was not played and 
the Cup was awarded to South Africa by default. 

When South Africa was not expelled from the 
Davis Cup competition because of the support is 
received from USA Western counries, Austin Akosa 
of Nigeria, Secretary-General of the African Lawn 
Tennis Association, said: 

“The African countries are not pleased that South Africa 


is being allowed to the competition and I will not be 
surprised if they withdraw from the Davis Cup.” 


The non-aligned nations were thrilled when in 1976 
the Government of Mexico ordered the country’s 
Davis Cup: team not to meet South Africa in the 
North American Zone finals. Algeria and Nigeria 
had also withdrawn from the Davis Cup that year. 
On April 16, 1978, the International Tennis Federa- 
tion ordered South Africa to withdraw from the 
Davis Cup. Soon after, South Africa was forced to 
withdraw from the Women’s Federation Cup. 

South Africa has been expelled from many inter- 
national sports competitions. In 1976, the Federa- 
tion of International Football Association (FIFA) 
expelled South Africa from international soccer. The 
International Cricket Conference rejected in 1981 the 
efforts by South Africa to return to international 
cricket. India, Pakistan and the Caribbean states 
successfully foiled the efforts by UK and New 
Zealand to restore the South African position. 


Prospects for the Future 


From its very inception, the Nonaligned Move- 
ment has demonstrated close commitment to the 
struggle against apartheid. Its stand has been consis- 
tent, uncompromising and principled. Along with 
UN and OAU the nonaligned have endeavoured to 
ostracize the racist regime in South Africa for its 
inhuman policies which deny to the majority popula- 
tion the basic rights enshrined in the UN Charter. 
The triple-edged weapon in the hands of the non- 
aligned has been to isolate South Africa in the com- 
munity of nations, to help the liberation movements 
and to try to enforce economic, oil and military 
sanctions against South Africa. 

The nonaligned have concurred with the position 
taken by both UN and OAU which have repeatedly 
expressed their conviction that Africa is not bending, 
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but instead is becoming increasingly intransigent to 
the requests of the international community on 
account of the open support extended to it by the 
Western developed countries with considerable 
economic interests in the apartheid economy. 
Support, crucial to the maintence of apartheid, has 
prolonged the just struggle of the oppressed people 
of South Africa. 

The validity of the concept of nonalignment and 
its relevance to the world situation is borne out by 
the fact that more and more countries are showing 
their eagerness to join the Nonaligned Movement. 
The obstacles and the opposition the Movement had 
to face from a world attuned to great Power bloc 
politics has been largely overcome; its voice has 
begun to be heard and it is playing an important 
role in efforts to promote a new world order based 
on justice and equality. As the New Delhi Declara- 
tion said: 

‘‘Nonaligned countries over the years have given expression 
to the legitimate rights and aspirations of their peoples to 
be free from relations of subordination and dependence 
and to shape their own destinies in accordance with their 
national aims and objectives. In expressing their inter- 
national concerns they have also striven for the elimination 
of all forms of domination, discrimination, exploitation 
and inequality and for the establishment of a new world 
order based on respect for independence, equality and co- 
operation and the fulfilment of the aspirations of all 
peoples for justice, security, development and prosperity 
in place of the present order in which wealth continues to 
be concentrated in the hands of a few Powers to the detri- 
ment of the peoples of America, Asia, Latin-America and 
other regions of the world”. 


With this determination to build a new world 
order, the struggle of the nonaligned against apar- 
theid, together with the like-minded organisations 
such as the United Nations and OAU is bound to 
succeed, resulting in the establishment of a society 
based on majority rule with equal participation of 
all people of South Africa, irrespective of race, 
colour or creed. 

The world order does not change within years or 
decades. It takes enduring effort and struggle, born 
out of undying conviction for mankind to evolve a 
just and equitable order. But some day, sooner 
rather than later, the dilapidated bastion of apartheid 
must fall, so that the people of'the entire continent 
of Africa and of the rest of the world can breathe in 
the spirit of freedom. Q (Courtesy: United Nations 
Centre Against Apartheid). 


NOTES 


1 The Palestine Liberation Organisation had been admitted 
to the Nonaligned Movement at the Colombo Summit. 

2 The following member states are members of the United 
Nations Special Committee against Apartheid: Algeria, 
German Democratic Republic, Ghana Guinea. Haiti, 
Hungary, India, Indonesia, Malaysia, Nepal, Nigeria, Peru, 
Philippines, Somalia, Sudan, Syrian Arab Republic, Trinidad 
and Tobago and Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

3 The Special Committee against Apartheid, annually ob- 
serves, among others. the following international days: 
International Day for the Elimination of Racial Discrimin- 
ation (March 21) Soweto Day (June 16) Internationa] Day of 
Solidarity with the Struggle of Women of South Africa and 
Namibia (August 9) and Day of Solidarity the South African 
Political Prisoners (October 11). 

4 iad Assembly resolution 38/11 of November 15, 1983. 

5 Ibi 

6 United Nations Environment Programme resolution 8/3 
of 28 April, 1980. 
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Nuclear Face of Apartheid 
C. RAJA MOHAN | 


THe strength. and intensity of the current Black 
uprisings in South Africa-have surprised every- 
one — friends and foes of the apartheid regime alike. 
_ Just a few months back, the South African Govern- 
ment appeared to have gained the upper hand over 
its neighbours and its own population as well. It also 
seemed that the racist regime had successfully 
coped. with the great -developments in South- 
ern Africa in the mid-1970s. The fall of Portu- 
-guese colonialism, the liberation of Angola and 
Mozambique, and the mass upsurge within South 
Africa, indicated that the days of apartheid and 
South African occupation of Namibia were num- 
bered. ` ' 

Yet by 1984, the white settler state of South Africa 
appeared as strong as ever. And the regime’s 
mentors in Washington were patting themselves on 
the back on the apparent successes of the policy of 
“constructive engagement.” And there was quite a 
lot to gloat about. South Africa and the West had 
successfully linked Namibian independence to the pre- 
sence of Cuban troops in Angola, who had come in 
to defend Angolan independence. The South African 
Govérnment conducted repeated punitive interven- 

‘tions in Angola and Mozambique. It also systemati- 
cally waged economic wdrfare against the two states, 
by destroying sensitive economic targets. 

Given the exhaustion from these interventions, an 
unprecedented drought, and more significantly, the 
complete economic integration with South Africa, 

. Mozambique and Swaziland were forced in 1984 to 
negotiate non-aggression pacts with South Africa. 
Angola was cornered into negotiating a ceasefire 
agreement. With active American support, South 
Africa thus appeared ready to “come out of the 
laagar”. To please Western public opinion and to 
\ divide the anti-apartheid forces within the country, 
the regime tinkered with the Constitution, under the 


pretence of political reform, without any trace of- 


genuine change. The new constitution was an 
attempt to refine apartheid rather than repudiate it. 
With all these developments Prime Minister Pik 
Botha — affectionately called Botha the Gun for his 
hardline policies — felt confident enough to parade 
himself in eight West European capitals. It was the 
first time in twenty years a Prime Minister of the 
racists dared to show himself up in Europe. 


of the struggle of the Black people and its brutal 
supression by the regime, has once again focussed 
world opinion on South Africa. The recent develop- 
ments have also meant that, despite all its apparent 
gains, there has been no substantive change in 
South Africa. It also continues to express sharply 
all the great antitheses of our era — rich against 
poor, West against East, North against South and 
White against Black. While the struggle for over- 
throw of the apartheid regime would continue to 
grow stronger, the obstacles would remain. Unrelent- 
ing Western support to the racist regime is of course 
the single most important hurdle in the way of 
abolition of apartheid. There is, however, yet 
another complicating factor which we would discuss 
elow. It is the nuclear capability of South Africa. 


IT IS well known that by the late 1970s, South - 
Africa had acquired the capability to design, produce 
and deliver nuclear weapons. The first open evidence 
surfaced when the Soviet Union alerted the world on 


- August 6, 1977, that South Africa was preparing for 


a nuclear test in the Kalahari desert. The Soviet 
alert was based on satellite information. This was 
immediately confirmed by the US Government, 
based upon its own satellite intelligence. After a 
flurry of diplomatic activity, President Carter 
announced that South Africa had promised that ‘‘no 
nuclear explosive test will be undertaken now or in 
the future.” The South African Government, how- 
ever, promptly denied that it had given any such 
assurance. The Kalahari incident was perhaps a 
deliberate move by the regime to signal to the world 
that it was prepared to meet the new challenges in 
its neighbourhood and to counter the mounting 
international pressure against apartheid. It was a 
means to highlight the determination that apartheid 


, was here to stay and the world had better be careful 


in dealing with the South African regime. 

The nuclear weapons capability of South Africa 
was confirmed in 1979. An American satellite Vela 
observed near South Africa a double flash, which is 
the characteristic signature of a nuclear explosion. 
The US Government sought to withhold the infor- 
mation, but was forced to reveal it, due to imminent 
, disclosures in the media. The American intelligence 
agencies — CIA and DIA — argued that the obser- 


Even as everything seemed'to be going in its vation by the satellite referred to a nuclear explosion 


favour, the apartheid regime has suddenly found 
itself in the eye of a storm. The sudden resurgence 
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set off by South Africa. However, the White House 
was reluctant to go by that assessment and appoint- 
ed a panel of experts to inquire into the incident. 


, The panel concluded that it could not confirm that 
` the double flash observed by Vela was indeed from a 


nuclear explosion. The panel suggested that the 
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flash could have been just a random event. This 
conclusion was surprising, given the widespread 
corroborative evidence available. The White House 
panel’s judgement seemed to be based on political 
prudence rather than available evidence. 
There were suggestions by various observers that 
the 1979 nuclear explosion could have been a joint 
effort by Israel and South Africa. Nuclear coopera- 
tion between Israel and South Africa began in the 
mid-1950s, with South Africans supplying uranium 
in ‘exchange for nuclear technology from Israel. 
South Africa is said to have offered, in 1966, a 
nuclear testing site to Israel. The offer is said to 
have been renewed in 1976,-when the South African 
PM visited Israel. This visit resulted ina gréat 
strengthening of the racist regime’s ties with the 
Zionist regime. A number of military, scientific and 
technical agreements were signed and bilateral trade 
was rapidly expanded. Speculations on a joint 
nuclear test were reinforced in 1980, when an Israeli 
journalist Don Raviv, reported that the 1979 test 
was a collaborative effort. i l 
_ How did South Africa acquire its nuclear weapon 
capability? The responsibility for introducing the 
nuclear factor in Southern Africa lies squarely at 
the door of the Western Powers. The nuclear 


muscle of South Africa owes its development to the 


abundant natural ‘uranium resources, and liberal 
technology transfer by the West. Uranium mining 
developed in South Africa, as a consequence of the 
Anglo-American search for natural uranium to 
build their nuclear arsenals in the post-war period. 
The mining of uranium as an off-shoot of already 
well developed gold mining, together with the avail- 
ability of very cheap Black labour, made South 
. African uranium an attractive proposition. In the 
late 1940s, USA and UK formed the combined 
Development Agency to exploit uranium resources 
in South Africa. Besides taking the entire uranium 
output of South Africa in the immediate post-war 
period, USA and UK contributed towards perfecting 
the South African technology of uranium extraction 
and processing. The two nuclear weapon powers 
also put up the finance for the entire programme. 
Even as it developed the uranium industry, South 
Africa was keen to develop a more broad-based 
nuclear R & D infrastructure, which , USA was only 
too, keen to provide. The South African Atomic 
Energy Institute was formed in 1949 in an agreement 
with the Combined Development Agency. The Insti- 
tute was converted into a full-fledged Atomic Energy 
Board in 1957. And in the same year it concluded 
a nuclear cooperation agreement with USA. Under 


the agreement, USA supplied two research reactors., 


The experience gained in operating the reactors 
helped in providing a cadre of nuclear scientists and 
technologists. South Africa also entered into formal 
cooperation agreements with France and UK. Be- 
sides the formal agreements, foreign scientists were 
encouraged to immigrate and South African students 
were sent to join carefully selected courses overseas. 
By mid-1977 more than 155 American nuclear scien- 
tists had visited South Africa to provide training 


and assistance and 90 South Africans received train- 


ing in USA. Western scientists. were alsovrecruited 
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-on a long-term basis. 


It was the acquisition of uranium enrichment tech- 
nology which gave a strategic dimension to the 
South African nuclear programme. In 1975, South 
Africa began the operation of a 50 ton/year uranium 
enrichment facility at Valindaba. The plant which 
can be used to enrich uranium up to weapons grade, © 
is not under any international safeguards. Although 
South Africa claimed that it developed the enrich- 
ment technology on its own, the hollowness of: the 
claim soon became evident. The process employed 
by South Africa was remarkably. similar to one deve- 
loped in West Germany. It became clear that it 
acquired the technology from the West Germans 
clandestinely in late 1960s and early 1970s, with the 
connivance of the West German corporations and 
the Government. And the equipment for setting 
up the plant was also acquired from various Western 
countries-—-FRG, France, ‘Swtizerland and USA. 
Besides this plant, the Government is also cons- 
tructing a larger enrichment plant to commercially 
enrich uranium. 

In 1976, South Africa negotiated with France for 3 
the purchase of two nuclear power reactors of 900; 
MW capacity. Most of the finance came froma ` 
group of French Banks. The first of these French 
reactors at Koeberg began commercial operation in 
early 1984. | 

South African nuclear capability‘began as a spin- 
off from the Anglo-American nuclear weapons pro- 
gramme but South Africa acquired its own weapons 
capability through covert and overt aid from the 
Western Powers, According to one estimate, today 
it possesses a growing arsenal of 15 or more nuclear ` 
weapons. The South African example of clandes- 
tine nuclear proliferation was later to be followed by 
Pakistan. The non-proliferation policy of the 
Reagan Administration has been remarkably lax 
vis-a-vis South Africa and Pakistan. It has refused 
to put pressure on these states to desist from. further 
travel, down the nuclear path. To the Reagan 
Administration the two states would be “‘bastions of _ 
freedom” and key “frontline states” in its fight” 
against the evil machinations of the Soviet Union. 

The US Administration had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to pressurise South Africa by implementing 
the provisions of the US Niclear Non-proliferation 
Act (NNPA) of 1978 and refusing to supply enriched 
uranium to the Koéberg plant. South Africa had in 
the 1970s contracted with USA for enriched uranium. 
Instead the US Government allowed clandestine 
supply of enriched uranium for the Koeberg plant. 
The 1982 Congressional hearings revealed. that with 
the connivance of the Administration, two private 
US uranium brokers were able to purchase uranium 
for South Africa from Swiss and Belgian concerns. 
It was reported earlier this year that South Africa 
had recruited as many as 40 American atomic 
reactor operators in violation of the US non-proli 
feration laws. Itis obvious that the Reagan Ad- 
ministration places greater value on the US strategic 
alliance with South Africa and has no desire to 
apply the -brake on South African nuclear weapon 
capability. It has refused to pressurise South 

(Contd. on page 50) 
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Ax? Against Apartheid is an 
album — if one can use that 
cosy word for a subject as vicious 
as apartheid.’ The most curious 
feature of this catalogue of 
paintings, published by Artists 
of the World Against Apartheid 
in 1983, is the absence of any 
painting by a victim of the 
system: the Black South African. 

It is conceivable that art 
among the South African Blacks 
is dead, killed by the repressive 
regime that not only forcibly 
imposes its culture on the Blacks 
but also systematically dehuma- 
nises them. How can a woman 
who spends eight hours in a 
factory, commutes for two more 
hours to and from home,’ and 
- has to'care for children and cook 
for her husband in the remaining 
time of day, write poetry or paint 
pictures? 

And yet, miraculously, their 
- culture is still alive, if Eduardo 
Mondlane is to be believed: 
“Some of the carvings of the 
Makonde people express a deep- 
seated hostility to the alien cul- 
ture. In that area, Catholic 
missionaries have been very 
active, and under their influence 


many carvers have made macon- ~“ 


nas and crucifixes, imitating 
European models. Unlike 
Makonde work on traditional 
themes, these Christian images 
are often rigidly stereotyped and 
lifeless. But sometimes one of 
them, departs from the stereotype, 
and when it does, this is nearly 
always because an element of 
doubt or defiance has been 
worked into it: a madonna is 
‘given a demon to hold instead 
_of. the Christ child; a priest is 
represented with the feet of a 
wild animal, a pieta becomes a 
study not of sorrow but of reven- 
ge, with a mother raising a spear 
over the body of her dead son.” ' 


+ 
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But when the artists are pre- 
dominantly white, as in this 
exhibition, the hostility towards 
the oppressor is mingled with a 
much more complex emotion: an 
obssesive guilt and self-loathing 
that the artists seek to relieve by 
seeing themselves tortured and 


maimed in the most horrible’ 
ways. 
Thus, Richard Hamilton’s 


Study for the Citizen, has a white 
man who extends two neatly 
sawed stubs of his hands from 
under his black priestly robe. 

Or, the Black Crucification by 
the German artist, Wolf Vostell, 
where gross white nudes, their 
tongues lolling out, suspend the 
prone Black body over the cross. 

And the white bodies in Torture 
by the Italian painter, Cremonini, 
are horribly disfigured, blood 
dripping from the deep, gashes on 
their chests, as they hand sus- 
pended from ropes. 

Equally horrible is the plight of 
another white man.in Patrick 
Beataudier’s painting, who is 


being held down on a chest spil- © 


ling out satins and beads, while a 
man cuts his torso open. Black 
children gaze on, their aged faces 
triumphant.. 

Many paintings, however, go 
beyond the lurid desire to maim 
and torture, to a sad awareness 
that they are as trapped as the 
victims. , 

“There is a peculiar sense of 
agony,’ writes South African 
Andre Brink in the catalogue, 
“attached to one’s experience of 
apartheid if one has to acknow- 
ledge that those responsible for 
this elaborate system of survival 
at the expense of others are the 


very people one belongs to one- - 


self in terms of history, culture 
and language ... I shave to turn 


against the very forces that’ 


shaped me and given me being. It 


` 


Art Against Apartheid 


imposes the most difficult moral 
choice of all: to. fight not prima- 
rily for myself but for all those 
who are most obviously the 
victims of apratheid. In the end 
of course, it leads to the discovery 
that everybody falls victim to 
such a system: if the oppressed is 
maimed or destroyed physically, 


| the oppressor himself becomes 


subject to moral and spiritual 
decay and death.” i 

This sense of moral decay in 
the white man is brought out 
startlingly in Arnulf Rainer’s 
Autoportrait, in which a congeni- 
tal idiot, with a slobbering mouth 
and spastic limbs, gazes helplessly 
out of a cage made of the very 
barbed wire he sought to confine 


his victims in. 


What makes apartheid a parti- 
cularly apt subject for artists is 
its basis on colour. The visual 
allusion to colour has not been 
lost on the artists, There are seye- 
ral paintings that are a play on 
colour: shades of black and white 
that transform subtly into one 
another; the spectrum of colours 
that make black and white. One 


_ Striking painting has a child 


sitting against a rainbow-hued 
background, blissfully uncons- 
cious that his fate rests on the 
particular shade his skin is 
matched, 

But, of course, it is not the 
artistic possibilities of apartheid 
that created this exhibition. Nor 
is it remarkable for its exposure 
of the subject: after all, there are 
few persons in the world who are 
not informed about the barbed 
wire, blood and snarling dogs. 
But what is notable is that there 
are artists with a conscience, who 


are not content to let history take 


its slow course in ending apar- 
theid, but show a heartening will 
to “grasp history by the neck and 
haul it forward.” (] , 


~ 
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‘Remembering Ambedkar (from page 13) 


power on the Government of India to frame rules 
requiring mine owners to provide separate bathing 
places for men and women. While moving the 
motion for considering the Indian Mines (Amend- 
ment) Bill, Dr Ambedkar sajd, “The purport of the 
Bill is to impose an obligation upon the mine 
owners to provide pit-head baths equipped with 
shower baths and lockers for man and women. 
It is bound, to improve the self-respect of the miner 
and I am sure it is very desirable that he should 
return home as a clean person, if possible with 
clean clothes.’’4 To hasten the construction of pit- 
head paths Ambedkar declared.Government’s readi- 
ness to meet 10 per cent of the cost of construction. 
The requirement of prior publication of the scheme, 
under Section 31 of the Act, had also been waived. 

In March 1943, Prof. B.P. Adarkar was appoint- 
ed Officer on Special Duty for preparing a report on 
health insurance for industrial workers. The Fac- 
tories (Amendment) Bill passed on April 2, 1945, 
,gave effect to ILO convention No 52 of 1936 and 
provided some concessions in holidays for workers. 
The Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Bill 
was introduced in the Central Assembly by Dr 
Ambedkar on April, 8 1946. Inthe motion of the 
Bill on April 13, 1946, he said, “The object of the 
Bill is to have terms and conditions of employment 
redueed to writing that tne terms and conditions 
should be certified by a competent officer appointed 
for that purpose and that it should form a sort of 
register of what the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment are in any particular establishment.” This Bill 
was passed and came into force on April 23, 1946.35 
The Indian Trade Union (Amendment) Bill was 
introduced by Dr Ambedkar on November 8, 1943, 
in the Legislative Assembly and this Bill compelled 


the employers to acknowledge the trade unions. A — 


Bill for the protection of minimum wages was also 
moved by him on April 11, 1946. The Bill provided 
for constituting Advisory Committee and Advisory 
Boards with equal representation from labourers 
and employers to advise the Government. This Bill 
was referred to the Select Committee on April 12 
1947 and was enacted into law on February 9, 1948. 
- In piloting the Bill inthe Dominion Legislative 
Assembly the new Labour Member, Jagajjivan Ram, 


announced that no industry had aright to exist if ° 


it could not afford to pay a minimum wage to its 
workers,16 ` 

According to Dr Ambedkar the evil of small 
holidings in India was not fundamental but was 


derived from the parent evil of the maladjustment _ 


in social economy. The remedy for preventing 
subdivision and fragmentation was consolidation 
of holdings.” On March 15, 1928, Dr Ambedkar 
introduced the Vatan Bill in the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly. These hereditary small “inam lands” had 
led to the economic downfall of the Vatandar 
Mahars. This Bill was kept pending for many years 
and it was finally passed as the Bombay Inferior 
- Village Servants Act 1939.78 He also introduced a 
Bill in the Bombay - Legislative Council on Septem- 
ber, 7 1937 which aimed at abolishing the Khoti 
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system. By this Bill he aimed at securing cccupancy 
rights to tenants and substituting it by ryotwari 
system.19 l 

Dr Ambedkar was the ‘first legislator in India to 
introduce a Bill for the abolition of the serfdom of 
agricultural tenants.20 According to him, similar 
conditions of work, provident funds, employer’s 
liability, workmen’s compensation, health insurance 
including invalidity pensions would be open to all 
sorts of labour, whether industrial labour or agricul- 
tural labour.?! 

The Royal Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance (Chairman: Hilton Young) was appointed 
in 1925. Asan economist, Ambedkar was called 
upon to give evidence before the Commission. 
According to Ambedkar, the choice was not between 
the gold standard and the gold exchange standard; 
the choice was between the gold standard and a 
compensating standard of Prof Fisher or a tabular 
standard of Prof Jevon. Gold standard meant not 
the starting ofa gold mint but making provision 
whereby gold would become current. For currency 
it was the standard.?? 

Dr. Ambedkar left ruch legacy to modern India. 
In the last speech he made on the Constitution 
before it was passed, he said. “On January 26, 1950, 
we will bave equality in politics and mequality in 
social and economic life. We must remove this 
contradiction at the earliest moment or else those 
who suffer from inequality will blow up the structure 
of political democracy which this Assembly has ‘so 
laboriously built.” In that speech he said that pohti- 
cal democracy, erected on the divisions, inequality 
and injustices of traditional Indian society, would 
be like “a place built on cow-dung.” 24 Cow-dung 
may be sacred and useful, but very fragile. 

Dr Ambedkar referred to the relevance of social 
and economic democracy ina speech to the All- 
India Trade Union Workers Study Camp at Delhi 
(September 17, 1943). He said: “Why did parlia- 
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iiėntary democracy collapse so easily in Italy, 
Germany. and Russia? Why did it not collapse so 
easily in England and USA? To my mind there is 
only one answer. It is that there was a greater 
degree of economic and social democracy in the 
latter countries than existed in the former. Social 
and economic democracy are the tissue and the fibre 
of a political democracy. Democracy is another 
name of equality.” 25 

` It was his ardent desire to establish in India 
economic and social democracy so as to make politi- 
cal democracy meaningful. His bitterness is justi- 
fied by the fact that Directive Principles of State 
= Policy could not become the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to the Executive and Legislature as originally 
envisaged by him. The Executive and Legislature 
paid only lip-service to the Directive Principles and 
thus they were turned into pious declarations. But 
the Directive Principles are indicative of the way 
Ambedkar wished the country to travel. Q 
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' dent contractor. ‘There is “someone” to whom they 
sell the raw materials; the sale is a paper transaction, 
entailing massive evasion of sales tax laws., That 
“someone” then sells back to the seths the finished 
product. In Gujarat, an even more explicit practice 
is developed. The raw materials — the leaf, the 
tobacco, the thread — are “‘purchased”’ by the beedi 
workers. At some other point of time, the finished 
products are “‘sold” to the seth. No question of 
employer-employee relationship emerges here for 

‘the law to regulate. The phenomenal form of the 
entire transaction is the “contract”, with both 
parties engaging in market transactions with a free 
will. The law of capitalist society permits free 
contructual relations of economic exchange. In one 
stroke, the seth cancels the will of Parliament 
embodied in the Beedi and Cigar Workers Act, 1966; 
the state proposes, the seth disposes. l 

All this makes perfect sense., If the law applies 
to industrial establishments, do not register factories 
at all! If the law then steps into regulate the indus- 
try through far-fetched definition of home workers, 
you: avoid it by resorting to the general law of con- 
tract! The state can of course retaliate and make 
such .contracts void as against public policy. But 
then, where the need arises you can demonstrate, 
through careful manipulation of document and 
tutored evidence of those who have to lie on oath in 
order to survive, that the contractual transactions 
were based on genuine free consent! 

One would think that nationalisation would help. 
Collection of tendu leaf —- used for wrapping 
tabacca — has been nationalised. State monopoly 
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in trade has been created in the “public interest”, - 


and the National Commission on Agriculture con- 


cluded that such nationalisation “not only brought . 


extra revenue to states but also payment of reason- 
able wages to the collectors’. Buta recent study 
of the Andhra Pradesh Minor Forest (Regulation of 
Trade) Act, 1971, tells an altogether different story. 
The Government auctions away to “agents” (really 
contractors) the rights to collection and trade in 
tendu leaves. And the advisory committee fof 
fixing wages and prices turns out to be pre-eminently 
a Committee of agents and contractors®5, The wage 
which was prior to 1976, three paise for hundred 
leaves has, after prolonged struggle (often led by 
women) involving strikes and even burning of 
stocks of tendu leaves, has not -got beyond 19-20 


- paise.86 Even one hundred per cent revision in 


wages has only meant revision close to the half of 
the minimum statutory wage.. On the other hand, 
the profit rate of contractors has gone up markedly: 
even without resorting to illegalities a contractor 
“can make profit of Rs 1,74,000”. The actual 
figure, of course, is much higher.®? 


The Andhra story does suggest that prolonged 
struggle by workers, including women workers, can 
set some minor limits to exploitation. But the 
experience also shows that this process of struggle 
and its results are not welcome either to the seth or 
the sarkar. Listen: 

Just before the season this year, the N.T. Rama Rao 

Telugu Desam Government requested the Centre to 

sanction theee battalions of CRPF (Central Reserve Police 

Force), The CRPF battalions were used in the forest 

areas. The Andhra Pradesh Special Police camps which 


were put up before the CRPF’s entrance were continued. . 


These forces indulged in combing operations where cam- 


paigns (of workers) -were held. Policemen of these camps 


t 


S 


tore up posters, assaulted people, combed the surrounding 
villages trying to force the people to give up the struggle.” 
It is not necessary to further narrate the by now 
familiar horror stories of “combing” operations. 


. Point-blank’, shootings, excessive custodial detention 


and ‘violence, unprovoked assaults and attacks 
against people in the name of law and order, all 
these familiar elements in the repertoire of repression 
are present, 


And, ‘note: when it comes to repression, the 
complex questions of Centre-State relations do not 
intrude. If para-military action is necessary for 
shiksha, the State and the Centre cooperate beautiful- 
ly. After all the wages for collection rose from three 
paise in 1976 to about nineteen-twenty paise in 1983. 
Just count the percentage rise. And in course of 
time it would grow. It is only the radical students, 
the misguided youth, who want to force the pace 
against all laws of planned economy. 

Of course, there is no reason why the experience 
of tendu leaves nationalisation should repeat itself 
in the nationalisation of beedi and cigar manufacture. 
Things could be different. But then even a socialist 
Constitution choked with the Directive Principles of 
State Policy, cannot allow indiscriminate nationali- 
sation of évéry manufacturing process. People should 
also have the largest conspectus in view. 


IV 


THE Beedi and Cigar Workers Act, a model of 
good faith, simply does not work. The state can’t 
reach the ‘home workers’; it can only elegantly 
describe them in law and policy. The “home 
workers’ can’t reach the state; they can only struggle 
against the local seth. The local seth is also a citi- 
zen; if serious law and order situations arise out of 
the struggle of the people, the state has to intervene, 
although the state is forthe worker ‘sections of 
society. The: law and order operations get directed 
towards' the home workers in struggle, although the 
state wants to really protect them and promote their 


` interests. So many inversions. What do the reckless 


radicals know concerning the dilemmas of the 
state? They, ‘too, as citizens need law and order. 


. Jf that is allowed to be subverted for good causes 


today, ‘it will be subverted for bad causes — and 
against radicals — tomorrow. What they miscall 
‘repression’ is really the state acting to preserve 
social cohesion, necessary for exploitation by seths 
as well as liberation by people’s struggles. 

Even if, by gradualism, we reach at the stage of 
minimum wages, how are we going to ameliorate 
the working conditions? A statutory minimum wage 
does not meanthat itisa safe wage. In Sinnar, 


= Maharashtra, 50 per cent of beedi workers die of 


” 


tuberculosis and asthma. And the reproduction of 
the beedi workers is also affected severely; inhalation 
of injurious tobacco fumes during prenatal period 
takes care of the health of the mother’ and the 


‘child39. The cloud of dust in pounding tobacco in‘ 


godowns, especially when tobacco is sprayed with 
insecticide, exposes women to “sudden bouts of 
fever”, which immediately results in their being sent 
home — and total loss of earnings. And how is 
the -substantial incidence of serious allergy, persis- 
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tent headaches, backache and rheumatic complaints, 
revealed in a recent study of .the beedi workers in 
Kerala,*9 to be taken care of? Of course, the state 
has a major problem in deciding whether some of 
those diseases are occupational diseases; the 
Minimum .Wages Committee had recommended 
research, subsequent to which its proposal to extend 
the facilities of the Employees’ State Insurance Act 
to beedi workers. 

-And then there is the inevitable fate of the women 
beedi workers. Not merely are women workers pre- 
ferred by the beedi manufacturer checkers, but they 


are also “available” for sexual exploitation: 

A woman who is young and good looking must put up 
with a lot of (literal) ‘manhandling’ while bundles of beedi 
and tobacco change hands. She puts up with it 10 prevent 
the checker from rejecting too many beedis. This encou- 
rages the checkers who address the womenin the most 
familiar terms. Itis also the checker’s duty to procure 
women for his boss. Ifa spirited woman does not stand 
this kind of behaviour, the checkers start rejecting 
large number of her beedis. She will soon get the 
message." 


Now shall we design law, policy and administra- 
tion which will prevent such ‘messages’? 


V 


THE Beedi and Cigar Workers Act is a god that 
has failed, except as providing a nationally agreed 
set of norms by which one can measure exploitation 
and degradation. Surely, this is an unintended conse- 
quence of law whose manifest intention was to 
eliminate orat least to minimise the nature and 
intensity of exploitation. | 

If the ostensible aim of the beedi and clgar 
workers legislations is to be satisfied, a totally 
different approach to law and policy is required. 
First, all intermediaries between the state and the 
beedi workers have to be abolished. The national- 
ised tendu leaves collection and sale should become 
a joint venture between the workers and the state. 
This would entail an explicit recognition of people’s 
entitlements to ‘minor forest produce’; undoubtedly 
a substantial shift in the Forest Act and policy. Even 
if property in leaves is within the ddminium of 
state, it should remain possible to work ouf an 
equitable proportion of sharing the proceeds bet- 
ween the people and the Government. Of course, 
the “people” would have to become legal entities, 


“whether through the form of compulsory associ- 


ations (registered societies/cooperatives/unions). 

Second, the mantfacture of beedis (and cigars) 
should not remain within the realm of the private 
sector, since the industry. has resisted all efforts at 
regulation (such as they were), Even this bare survey 
of the working conditions of the beedi workers in- 
dicates overwhelmingly that no amendment in the 
present regulatory framework will by itself bring 
about any but the legal meliorative change in the 
lives of the beedi workers. The state enterprises 
will, of course, purchase tobacco from the market; 
and suitable forms of procurement policies and 
regulation of price can be worked out in the light of 
experience accumulated for other agricultural 
products. 

Third, the state also needs to build mechanisms of 
accountability to the workers even in the state-run 
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1 
enterprises. Mechanisms of countervalling people’s 
power-to correct bureaucratic excesses need to be 
provided.4 To this end, it must strive to fulfil the 
solemn obligations endorsed by India by ratifying: 
ILO Convention 141 concerning the organisation of 
the unorganised labour. Special care and attention 
will have to be given, in working out structures of 
accountability, to the specific profile of women 
workers, including their situational vulnerability to 
sex-based exploitation. 

Fourth, state enterprises in 
must rest on the postulate that’ confiscation of 
people’s health cannot be a precondition for provi- 
sion of employment (least of all by the state) and 
for prospects of limited survival of workers as 
human beings. 

This is not the place to elaborate any further the 
second order implications of these four propositions. 
But on first principles the level of exploitation and 
degradation of beedi workers is so obnoxious as to 
justify state takeover of the beedi/cigar industry. 
And the Indian state is no stranger to nationalis- 
ations and state monopolies. The seths have no 
reason to exist as seths at the cost of thousands of 
Sattemmas. Such brutal exploitation requires 
.shiksha; not of Sattemma but of seths. ` And even if 
India is to be regarded as having firmly embarked 
on the capitalist path, there is no credible case (in 
terms of historical inexorability) for such exploit- 
ation. L] 
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Africa into accepting IAEA safeguards on its en- 
richment plant. On the other hand, it has been 
allowed to participate fully in the activities of the 
World Bank and IMF, receiving $ 1.1 billion credit 
from the latter in 1982. “ 
What then is the strategic utility of South African 
nuclear weapon capability? Pretoria’s strategic 
situation would continue to be uncertain, despite- 
the recent agreements with its neighbours. ~ South 
ue while denying that it has nuclear weapons, 
as 
hesitate to defend itself with nuclear weapons, 
As Connie Mulder, Minister of the Interior, said in 
1977, “Let me just say that if we are attacked, no 





rules apply at all, if it came to a question of our ` 
existence.” He added, “We will use all means at our. 


disposal, whatever they may be’’. THe consideration 
of nuclear weapons to defend the racist regime in 
fact goes back to early 1970s. The chief of South 
African Defence Forces (SADF) warned in 1972 that 
South Africa must secure itself against various 
challenges through ‘‘the deterrent strategy based on 
nuclear terror and the fear of escalation.” More 
evidence that nuclear weapons have played a pact 
in South African defence strategy is contained ina 
1972 classified report of the South African Atomic 
Energy Board. Inthe report, obtained by the 
African National Congress, several maps indicated 
areas that would be seismologically “safe” for ex- 
ploding nuclear devices of varying sizes. One map 
showed that a 10-kiloton device could be detonated 
along South Africa’s northern border without causing 
seismic damage, and’ that some border areas could 
withstand a 100 kt blast. i 

. Itis obvious that the racist regime clearly sees 
strategic utility for its nuclear weapons and is pre- 
pared to explode them on its own soil to protect 
the apartheid regime. In the short: term its nuclear 
weapons continue to serve various political purposes. 
As the African National Congress pointed out: “The 
regime could and would use its nuclear muscle to 
weaken boycotts, embargoes and sanctions; it could 
blackmail Africa and the international community 
into acquiescence in its apartheid policies at home 


and the expansion of its economic stranglehold over 


the continent.” T 


however made it clear that it might not. 


` 
` 
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_ Modern Life as Challenge to Creativity 


į. DR. MANKEKAR | 


see before me three different faces of modern life. 


All three cause me concern. And yet I see in 
‘their very complexity, and indeed because of it, 
much challenge and scope for creativity. 

I propose therefore to unfold, the scenarios of all 
three, one after the other, so that we could visualise 
the challenge to creativity posed by modern life 
whichever face you turn to. The life immediately 
surrounding us here, in India, will naturally get the 
first priority in this process. 

But what does ‘modern life’ mean for us in India? 

Air, water and noise pollution and the horrendous 
Bhopal tragedy? Traffic jams, dry water-taps, dead 
telephones, stranded lifts, frequent power-break- 
. downs on a scale never experienced.in the days when 
life was less modern? : 

A rising tide of lawlessness, violence, corruption 

and indiscipline sweeping the land mounting to 
anarchy. . 

Jhompdis and shanty-towns proliferating amid 
stinking filth piling up around glittering high-rise 
structures, asin Bombay and Calcutta, a forest of 
TV antennas sticking out of roofs. 

Stark poverty and unrestrained affluence, starva- 
tion and plenty, rags and riches subsisting cheek by 
jowl yet distrustful of each other. 

_ This is the ‘modern life’ that assails my eyes and 
nostrils whichever way I turn. 

In determining the challenges to creativity, we 
would do well therefore to sketch the scenario of 
the reality — and not of the tinsel world of the 
escapist Bombay films — that we come upon in this 
vast and complex subcontinent comprising peoples 
` and States representing varying stages in the ladder 
` .of social evolution and economic development, with 
sophisticated, ultra-modern, ‘well-heeled, educated 
glasses at one end of the spectrum, and lumpen 
masses invading the cities, in hordes, in quest of 
employment and better life, at the other end. 

Already, it is claimed, 50 per cent of Bombay’s 
population comprises shanty-town dwellers. Indeed, 
they may soon, at this rate, swell into majority and 
capture the city administration with the growing 
` strength of their vote. This seems to be equally true 
of Calcutta. Meanwhile, a similar tide is beginning 


„to flood into Delhi and other urban centres of the ` 


country. 

The two categories of humanity, though living 
side by side, constitute two separate worlds, not 
only socially but psychologically too. A heavy 
opaque curtain seems to separate these veritably two 
separate nations, snarling at each other — one of 


The author is a well-known journalist. This 
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350 million population, full of hope and optimism, 
well-fed and well-shod; the other 400 million, 
illiterate, backward, without work and _ without 
hope, hungry and angry. 

The former find themselves isolated, timorous and 
ignorant of the life on the other side of the invisible 
wall — of how they live, what they think and eat. 
And yet that should be of vital concern to the elite 
classes as the lumpen masses constitute the majo- 
rity who determine the fate of the country thanks to 
their sheer numbers and weight of vote, under 
adult franchise. And 50 per cent of the population 
are said to be living below the poverty line. 

A striking example of the psychological distance 
that separates the two worlds was the recent general 
elections when Rajiv Gandhi’s Congress swept the 
polls scoring an unprecedented three-fourths majo- 
rity to the stunning surprise of the elite classes, 
including the urban-based journalists who claim to 
have their fingers on the nation’s pulse, underscor- 
ing their colossal ignorance and alienation from the 
masses. 

Hordes from the rural hinterland, mentally two 
hundred years behind times, illiterate, ignorant, 
superstitution-ridden, living subhuman existence, 
perpetually under-fed, under-employed, oppressed, 


‘having waited for 37 years for their rulers to fulfil the 


promise to alleviate their lot, now roused to frustra- 
tion and anger, are jostling into the cities, demand- 
ing jobs and their right to live. 

. Issuing forth from their burrows amid the sleek 
sky-scrapers, irritable, ill-tempered men and women 
elbow their way through overcrowded streets, growl- 
ing at each other, maddening tumult and noise 
drowning their hisses. Here you no more hear 
bird noises, because there are no birds any more 
because there are no trees any more. ? 
_ Any creative writer daring to cross the invisible 
line dividing the two nations and penetrate the 
opaque curtain will however be rewarded with a 


treasure of rich raw material for great novels, short 


stories, plays and poetry. O, for an Upton Sj i 
or a Charles Dickens ! ý A 

Thakazhi Shivasankara Pillai, Anantamurty and 
Khwaja Ahmad Abbas, to name a few at random 
seem to have tried to break through that opaque 
curtain and dug their pens into the poignancy of 
life on the other side, and ‘have been amply recom- 
pensed. Some of our film-makers too have scratched 
the surface of that gold mine, but only the surface. 

Here lies a true challenge and opportunity to 
creativity amid the complexity of what we choose to 
describe as modern life. 


NOW LET US turn to the second, and apparently 
Tosier, scenario sketched by the new technology and 
‘scientific innovation, which is promising us a new 
heaven and a new earth. This is the scenario of 
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‘go to their offices, and indeed there would be no, 
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marvels and miracles, where yesterday’s fiction has 
become today’s fact and set off averitable revolu- 
tion sparked by the electronic communication 
explosion. = g 

This revolution is claimed to be ushering us into 
the post-industrial society, also called an informa- 
tion society, what with information fast replacing 
industry as the basic tools of -the world’s economy 
even as in the 18th century the industrial society 
displaced the agricultural society as the economic 
base. 

Thanks to modrn technology and the electronic 
revolution, the world today has shrunk to the 
dimensions of- what Marshal MacLuhan calls a 
“global village” but where, paradoxically enough, 
men while getting closer together, were getting ever 
more segregated from each other, losing the human 
touch. f 

In this new world, the microchip, the computer, 
the satellite and television have taken over and 
annihilated time and distance, torn down the walls 
as also the roof of privacy: surrounding nations and 


_ individuals, when “eyes and ears” thousands of 


miles away \in outer space péek into the privacy of 
your home and keep tabs on you. — 

In this information society — which is already a 
fait accompli in USA, with over 60 per cent of the 


working force claimed to be employed in informa: | 


tion and communication industries — the blue-collar 
worker is fast becoming an extinct species, being 
displaced by the white-collar employees. The latter 
does not go to office any more but does his work 
at home on his home computer; and the top business 
executives do not any more.travel long distances to 
attend board meetings but stay put where they are 
based and teleconference with each other. With the 
home computer at their elbow, none of them have to 


office premises at all to goto. | 

Thus a new situation is developing where men and 
women are confined to their homes, missing the 
companionship of their office comrades and other 
friends. Your teletext console with its own screen 
and keyboard will enable you not only to do your 
office work, but also to carry out such household 
chores as choosing and ordering your groceries and 
other consumer goods, getting news and infor- 
mation of your interest, and picking out and view- 


ing your favourite film and even reading a book of 


your choice — all done sitting in front of 
your computer console, just mainipulating its key- 
board. l 

Imagine, then, what kind ofa world it would be 
under the information society scenario: the streets, 
hitherto traffic-jammed, would be deserted because 
there would be no commuting to work and home; 
seriously affect the transportation 
industry including railways, car and truck manu- 
facturing and even airlines; most office premises and 


_other work-places would lie vacant and go into 


desuetude. Gregarious humans are already said to 
be protesting against the new segregated life and 
want-to go back to their ten-fo-five offices, every 
day, even if they have todo their office work at 
home! They are sighing forthe old times when they 
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could break the monotony of office routine with 
gossiping at coffee break and otherwise. 


Meanwhile, the art of conversation and the habit , 


of even writing and reading are dying, what with 
children and their parents spending most of their 
waking hours in front of the TV set, finding little 
time or inclination to talk to each other. What with 
TV dinners pulled out of the oven or fridge, the art 
of cooking too 1s dying. 

Education authorities in USA are already com- 


. plaining that the younger generation, brought up on 


audio-visual culture’ are becoming inarticulate, 
losing the habit of writing, reading and even of 
thinking. 

What happens in US and the West today will 


happen in India tomorrow. In our country the rapid. 


strides made by the electronic ‘technology — the 
computer invading our offices and our own satellite 
orbiting in the outer space, with daily seventeen 
hours of TV programming promised and over 160 
relay stations functioning *countrywide claiming to 
cover 80 per cent’of our population — India is very 
much on the threshold of the information society. 

Look at the amazing use of the electronic media 
during the recent general elections, with the accent 
on the spectacular and telegenic politics where 
external looks seem to be more important than what 
is inside one’s head. 

What will be the impact on our people, 65 per 
cent illiterate and largely spread over the backward 
rural hinterland, of the headlong plunge into moder- 
nity through the double-edged instrument of TV 
without psychological preparation and a phased 
programme? Robin Day, the eminent British tele- 
vision personality, put his finger on the TV dilemma 
when he compared television to arsenic: in small 
ap doses arsenic saves lives, but unregulated 
réckless recourse to that deadly drug, kills life. 

Then again, can the people cope with and bear 
the strain of 17: hours of daily TV programming? 
And will Doordarshan be able to rise to the challenge 
and produce the enormous software needed to fill 
17 hours daily without taking recourse to cheap 
American TV programmes unsuitable to Indian 
audiences and culturally harmful? 

Harnessed to our supreme task of banishing 
illiteracy through the new mass media, provided it 
is skilfully directed, preceded by careful research 
and planning, mass television can produce wonders: 


a 
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it would speedily convert the vast backward sections. 


of our people to an audiovisual culture where our 
children and even their parents would attain func- 
tional literacy in no time; indeed, without learning 
even the alphabet or knowing how to read .and 
write. 

There are many who ask: So what? What’s wrong 
about achieving literacy without knowing the alpha- 
bets, so long as people’s intelligence is cultivated 
and they are genuinely educated and instructed to 
play an effective and meaningful role in society? 
What if they couldn’t read and write so long as the 
audio-visual culture has equipped them mentally 
to discharge their domestic, professional and civic 
duties competently? When writing superseded the 
spoken word, our ancestors were equally sceptical 


about the “new-fangled fad” of committing wisdom 
and knowledge to palm leaves and stone slabs. Every 
time you wanted to express yourself, would you go 
round looking for palm leaves and stone slabs, they 
asked. Whereas, they claimed, speech was always at 
man’s ready command to communicate with others. 

All these questions, doubts and speculations pro- 
voked by the advent of the electronic communication 
‘revolution and its impact on our society are indeed 
meat for creative writers and sociologists, intellec- 
tuals and thinkers. Great stuff for creativity. 


I NOW present to you the third, and a truly sinister, 
face of modern life. And lest I be accused of ‘exag- 
geration, I will fill in the picture with authoritative 
quotes from scientists and specialists on the subject. 
And here is the scenario as sketched by them: 

Physicists who have carried out deep studies in 
this literally life-and-death issue, have warned that 
the dire consequences of a thermonuclear war would 
_not be confined to the contending parties but would 
spread to the entife surface of the earth and affect 
all humanity. 

Scientists believe that only one per cent of the 
nuclear arms amassed by the United States and the 
Soviet, Union would be enough to cause a global 
nuclear winter. The sun would be blocked by a thick 
dark cloud of smoke from raging fires with tem- 
peratures plunging far below freezing. The settling 
smoke would'be dense with radioactive particles, and 
life still remaining would be bombarded by deadly 

ultraviolet rays when the sun reappeared. 

‘A Washington conference in October, 1983, deli- 
berating on the long-term worldwide biological con- 
sequences of nuclear war, ominously concluded: “‘It 
is clear that the eco-system effects alone resulting 
from a large-scale thermonuclear war could be 


enough to destroy civilisation as we know it in at. 


least the Northern Hemisphere. These long-term 
effects, when combined with the direct casualties 


from the blast, suggest that eventually there might 


be no human survivors in the Northern Hemisphere. 
Human beings, other animals and plants in the 
Southern Hemisphere would also suffer profound 
consequences”. 

The, Washington report adds, “Contrary to the 
conclusion reached in mest earlier studies, nuclear 
war probably would have a major-impact on climate 
lasting for several years. It would be manifested by 
a dramatic drop in land temperatures to sub-freez- 
ing levels for several months, large disturbances in 
. global circulation patterns, and dramatic change in 
local weather and precipitation. 

“Except for areas near coastlines, land temper- 
atures would plunge from minus 15 degrees centi- 
grade (plus 5 degrees Fahrenheit) to minus 25 deg- 
rees centigrade (plus 13 degrees Fahrenheit) with 
dire consequences for survivors. The impact of 
dramatically reduced temperatures on plants would 
depend on the time of year at which they occurred, 
their duration, and the tolerance limits of the plants. 
A spring or summer war would kill or damage vir- 
tually all crops in the Northern Hemisphere. 

“Most cultivated food sources also would be des- 
- troyed, as would most farm animals. Many animals 
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that survived would die of thirst, as surface fresh 
water would be frozen over the interior of the con- 
tinents. Available food supplies would be rapidly 
depleted. Most of the human survivors would 
starve.” 

According to the Washington conference conclus 
sions, within a week after the war, the amount of 
sunlight at ground level could be reduced to just a 
few per cent of normal: unbroken gloom could 
persist for weeks over the Northern Hemisphere. 
The light would be absorbed primarily by sooty 
smoke from nuclear fires ignited by surface bursts 
and airbursts. 

‘Prof. Paul Crutzen, director of the Max Planck 
Institute for Chemistry in West Germany, describing 
what a nuclear winter entails, observes, ‘Nuclear 
fireballs would destroy cities and industrial comp- 
lexes such as oil refineries as well as forests and 
fields. Hundreds of millions of tonnes of soot 


- would be thrown up into the atmosphere.” 


Exposure to radioactive fallout would be more 


‘widespread than is predicted by standard empirical 


exposure models because of the intermediate fallout 
Which would extend over many days and weeks. 
With unprecedented quantities of fission debris 
released into the atmosphere, even areas remote 
from the explosion sites would be subject to large 
doses of fallout radiation. 

Relatively large climatic effects can result from 
small nuclear exchanges (100 to 1,000 MT). One 
hundred megatons exploded in the air over cities 
would produce a two-month interval of sub-freezing 
land temperatures, with a minimum near minus 
23 degrees centigrade. Thousands of fires would be 
ignited and the smoke from these fires alone would 
generate a period of cold and dark almost as severe 
as in the baseline (5000 MT) case. 

In the aftermath of a 5,000 MT nuclear exchange, 
survivors would face extreme cold, water shortage, 
lack of food and fuel, heavy burdens of radiation 
and pollutants, diseases and severe psychological 
stress — all in twilight or darkness. 

As if this scenario was not grim enough, they are 
now making plans for inter-planetary wars or “‘star 
wars” as they call them, that would ensure total 
destruction of our entire planet — MAD, Mutual 
Assured Destruction, as the threat is dubbed. 

This horrendous scenario rivets humanity’s atten- 
tion to the greatest complexity of modern life, and 
offers an unique opportunity and challenge to creati- 
vity to. play its role in averting the dire threat of 
instant and total annihilation of the human species 
and civilisation. 

This is too grave a matter to be left to the decision 
of the two super-powers. Nor could the subject be 


confined to science fiction writers. Every man, woman 
. and child should join to rouse international public 


opinion and stir the conscience of world leaders 
playing war games with nuclear toys. Let us mobi- 


‘lise our pens to reinforce the historic six-nation 


New Delhi Declaration demanding immediate stop- 
page of the suicidal nuclear arms race. There is 
here the potentiality of great creative literature. 

BY WAY OF a postscript, I would add the follow- 
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'ing piece: Two years ago when I spenta couple of 


months in the United States, I came upon in the 
American press a curious controversy. It was a 
classic example of what‘is described: as “‘gallows 
humour”. Hollywood had just produced the epic 
film “The Day After”. The film unfolded to the 
public gaze the scenario of how the planetary land- 
scape would look like following a global thermonu- 
clear war. The opinion was unanimous that the 
film was a masterpiece of cine-art. 

` It was a TV film, and they came upon one almost 
insuperable obstacle to its screening. And that’s 
where the “gallows humour’ came in. There is a 
convention among the American TV networks that 
films screened on TV should have a happy ending. 
And “The Day After’? did not have, and indeed, 
could not have, a happy ending. The producers 
called 'up some ofthe best script-writers in the 


country to tag a happy ending to the film. Several, 


earnest attempts were made, but every one of the 
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scripts had to be rejected because they just could’ 
not fit into the scenario of “‘The Day After”. The 
fact of the matter was you just could not ' produce a 
happy ending for the day after a nuclear holo- 
caust! =; 

I left USA at this stage of the controversy. 
Later, the film was shown to UN delegates’ and 
other select audiences, and there was a universal 
demand that it be publicly exhibited on the TV 
screen. And I believe an exception was made in the 
case of this great picture, and the film, without 
a happy ending, was at last screened on the 
American TY. And the scientists and specialists 
who saw the picture averred that the film had 


actually played down the ghastly truth fearing its - 


worldwide popular reaction and its adverse. repercus- 
sions on the US Goyernment’s nuclear arms pro- 
grammes. According to those physicists and specia- 


lists, the reality would be incredibly ghastlier than. 


that depicted in the film. O 
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‘Dowry’ and ‘Right to Property’ 


RUMKI BASU 


wo recent Supreme Court 
4 judgements/orders have been 
welcomed as a landmark in 
furthering the cause of womens 
rights and case for equality in 
law, hitherto bypassed of 
misinterpreted in practice due to 
loopholes in the law itself. In the 
first judgement relating to dowry, 
the Supreme Court declared that 
the items given in dowry to the 
bride and other gifts made to 
her at the time of marriage 
belong exclusively to her there- 
after. These do not become the 
joint property of the’bride and 
her husband or the husband’s 
family. These items legally 
known as stridhan consist , of 
gifts made at the time of marriage 
before the fire, those made while 
the bride is being led from the 
residence of her parents to that 
of her husband, those made out 
of love by her father or mother- 
in-law, those made at the time of 
her making obeisance at the feet 
of elders and those made by the 
bride’s father, mother or brother 
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at her marriage. 

The husband and his family 
can at the most have control over 
these as trustees.’ But if they use 
these without her consent or 
refuse to return these to her when 
she demands, then the husband 
and his family can be prosecuted 
by the wife for criminal breach of 
trust under the Indian Penal 
Code. 

This sensational judgement was 
delivered by Justices Fazal Ali 
and S. Mukharji with Justice A. 
Varadarajan dissenting. The 
majority overruled the 1977 full 
bench decision of the Punjab 
High Court in the case of Vinod 
Kumar which held that after the 
bride enters her matrimonial 


' home all those gifts become joint 


property between the wife and 
the husband’s family. The judges 
also overuled the contention that 
such property of the wife becomes 


like that of a partnership firm..- 
- They firmly declared that the 


Hindu Marriage Act and the 
Hindu Succession Act have not 


- repealed the concept of stridhan. 
_ Section 27 of the Marriage Act 


merely provided an alternative 
remedy of a civil suit and it in no 


way touched or affected the cri- 


stated 





minal liability of the husband, in 


case the wife proves that he has 


dishonestly misappropriated her 


dowry. - 


The majority’ judges declared | 


that in the case of Pratibha Rani 
vs Suraj Kumar, the Punjab High 
Court had forced Pratibha Rani 
“like dumb-driven cattle ito seek 
the dilatory remedy of a civil 
suit” for recovering the gifts from 
her husband and his family after 
the husband had thrown her out 
with the children five years after 
their marriage in 1972. l 
Justice Fazal Ali, delivering the 
judgement for the majority, 
that the High Court 
seemed to have “shed all the 
norms of justice and fair-play”. 
Criminal law and matrimonial 
home were not strangers to each 
other and the crimes committed 
in the matrimonial home are as 
much punishable as anywhere, 
else. Accordingly, the judges 


‘declared that the Punjab High 


“ 


‘Court was completely wrong in 


quashing the criminal complaint 
of breach of trust by Pratibha 
Rani against her husband and 
his family when the complaint 
showed sufficient details for a 


prima facie case under the Indian - 


Penal Code. 

The Supreme Court judgment 
will be widely welcomed by all 
progressive circles as a step for- 
ward, not necessarily in curbing 
dowry, but checking some of. 
the evils stemming, from it. In 
spite of the Dowry Prohibition’ 
Act and much media propaganda 
against the evils of dowry the 
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giving and taking of dowry | 


persists with unabated vigour, 
showing in fact a rising trend in 
all States in India. Many factors 
account for the popularity of 
this age-old social institution and 
Sanctioning and justifying. its 
practice in modern India. What 
“security gifts’ to a 


to patrimonial property, dowry 
has found reasons for perpetuat- 
itself (with increase and 
diversification of forms) even 
with changes in the norms and 
conditions of society. 
Living in the social’ milieu of 
inequality in present-day India 
there is a genuine desire on the 
part of parents to preserve the 
status of a: daughter as well as 
son. The general norm still 
prevails that sons might inherit 


- all the parental property but, the 


daughters have to be assured of 
marriage that would provide 
them with the same (or better) 
standard of life to which they, 


.had been uséd to in their natal 


families. Transfer of wealth at 
at the time of marriage in the 
form of dowry enables a girl to 
enter into a desirable match; 
this still ‘remains the prevailing 
justification for the giving of 
the practice of 
dowry showing’ no signs of 
speedy eradication, it is little 
wonder therefore that parents 


often feel cheated in educating~ 


their daughters: Of course, 
where: the girl ıs allowed to earn 


and is capable of earning her 


own dowry, education may be 
an advantage, with the groom’s 
side satisfied with a modest 
dowry from a working bride. 
This clearly indicates the rela- 
tion of dowry with economic 
dependence that is associated 
with women who are principally 
housewives. However, the pro- 
blem was, dowry given to a 
daughter in marriage automati- 
cally became the joint property 
of her husband and in-laws and 
general custom was to 
deprive the women of the valu- 
ables she has received from her 


- parents’ side, in case the marriage 


breaks up. 

The eradication of dowry by 
increased education or by rousing 
social conscience seems limited 
at the koc An increase in 
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"eed and job 
opportunities for women, to the 
extent that the practice of dowry 
becomes obsolete, under the 
existing economic conditions, 
will be a very long process. Till 
then deterrent legislation or 
judicial decisions may prove to 
be of better use. 

Since the entire concept of 
dowry originated primarily as a 
“security gift?” given to a 
daughter who was denied a right 
to patrimonial property, it 
should have become redundant 
with the passage of the Hindu 
Succession Act which gave Hindu 
women, the right to inherit 
patrimonial property, placing 
daughters on an equal footing 
with sons so far as rights of 
inheritance are concerned. But 
it has been observed in practice 
that a share in parental property 
is rarely given to daughters in 
families with sons surviving. It 
remains an unwritten rule that 
are entitled to a 


patrimonial property. Most 
fathers, to prevent their daughters 
from claiming a share in the 
parental property, -have willed 
away their possessions to their 
sons before death, making a. 
mockery of the women’s right 
to equal share. There are also 
other loopholes in the Hindu 
Succession Act which will be 
examined below. 

It is in this’ context. that the 
recent Supreme Court Order to 
the Union Government to ex- 
plain why it should' not strike 
unconstitutional the 
total exclusion of females under 


- Hindu law from the joint family 


property, legally called “copar- 
cenary’’, need to be examined. 
The Court has also asked. the 
Union’ Government to explain 
why Section 23 of the Hindu 
Succession Act be not struck 
down as unconstitutional since it 


- prohibits the female heirs of a 


Hindu, dying without making ʻa 
will, from demanding the parti- 
tion of the dwelling house left be- 


-hind by the deceased unless the 


male heirs choose to divide their 
shares ia the house. 

A bench headed by Justice 
Fazal Ali passed this order on a 
petition by,S.M. Ashri, counsel 

Mittal having rights in 


\ 


the dwelling house left behind by 
her late father running a joint 
family business in Old Delhi. 
The Supreme Court has also 
asked the Union Government to 
explain why that part of 
Section 23 of the Act be not 


© struck down as unconstitutional 


ood 


“before the Supreme Court. 


which gives the right of resi- . 
dence in a dwelling house left 
behind by an intestate Hindu 
only to an unmarried, deserted, 
separated or widowed daughter. 
With the admission of this 
petition the absolute male do- 
mination of the Hindu Joint 
Family comes up for examination 
Ac- 
cording to the Mitakshara Law 
which governs the whole of 
northern India no female can be 
a member (coparcener) of the 
joint family property. The wife 
of a Hindu ‘cannot be her hus- 


- band’s coparcener though she is 


- 


entitled to maintenance out of 
her husband’s property. A 
mother cannot be a coparcener 
with her sons nor a mother-in- 
law with her daughter-in-law. 
Even a widow succeeding under 
the Hindu Women’s Rights to 
Property Act to her husband’s 
share in the joint family cannot 
be a coparcener. 

Consequently the Judges have 
asked the Union Government to 
explain the constitutionality of 
Section 6 of the Hindu Succes- 
sion Act which describes the 
mode of devolution of interests 
in the Hindu Succession Act 
which in turn describes the mode 
of devolution of interests in the 
Hindu Joint Family’s copar- 
cenary property. The petitioner 
has: contended that the Consti- 
tution prohibits any discrimin- 
ation only on the ground of sex. 

Progressive legislation and 
judicial decisions, as I have said 
earlier, will not automatically 
lead to eradication of social evils 
and inequality of men and wo- 
men in law or practice. What it 
can at best do is to create the 
proper social milieu for the 
realisation of legal rights in 
practice. With increasing wo- 
men’s education, employment and 
equal share in patrimonial pro- 
perty, a woman’s economic 
status is enhanced, which is the 
first step to her true independ- 
ence and emancipation. C] 
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AS. one of those who were associated with the coal ` 


industry for 10-15 years and as one intimately 


. involved in the nationalisation of the coal industry, 
` I would reiterate that’ the Government had no 


alternative but to nationalise the industry, which till 
the early seventies was largely inthe hands of the 
private sector with a contribution of less than 20 
per cent from Government-owned companies, 
namely, NCDC and SCCL. Moreover, ‘in the 
majority of these mines, the private owners managed 
these mines in a haphazard, unscientific and waste- 
ful manner, and did not respond to the suggestions 
from the Government for amalgamation of the 


_ collieries, particularly the smaller ones, to save coal 


locked up in barriers between the properties. Many 
mines were also abandoned due to difficult mining 
conditions, which made them unprofitable, though 
good quality coal could well be, mined from such 
mines. 

There was a tendency also to adopt wasteful 
generally termed “slaughter 
mining”, with an eye on profit. Some of these mines, 
which were abandoned by the private sector, have 
since, been re-opened and very substantial production 
is being obtained from them for example, Dhemo- 
Main in the Ranigunge field, which is presently 
giving substantial production, and where a large- 
scale mechanised coal-handing plant is under 
erection. Furthermore, no efforts were made to fight 
the many fires-in the Dhanbad-Jharia_ region, 
because of which quantity of coking coal of good 
quality remains locked up, or might have been lost 


— for ever, I am advised that over hundred million 


tonnes arelying locked up under Jharia town. 
Moreover, Jharia town is surrounded by active fires 
which may well one day engulf the town itself, but 
„more important is the locked-up good-quality cok- 
‘ing coal of which the country will be desperately 
short in the not-too-distant future. Politically it will 
„be necessary to take a decision to shift Jharia town 
“to one of the satellite towns and undertake mining 
of this coal’ at an early date as otherwise Jharia 
town will be destroyed by fire as also the coking 
coal below. 

. As a result of nationalisation, in the period 
1971-73 to 1974-85 there has been a very sub- 


. stantial increase in coal production as is evident 


from the fact that the all-India coal production has 
increased from 78 million tonnes in 1974 to 147 


The author was: formerly Chairman of the 
Executive Board of the Governing Council of the 
Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad. He held key 
positions in the nationalised coal industry. 
This contribution is from the Convocation 
Le oe delivered by him at ISM on February 
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million tonnes in 1984, that is, an almost 100 per 
cent Increase in a period of 10 years, or an average of 
little less than 10 per cent per year. In the same period, 
212 coal projects worth Rs. 4769 crores have been 
sanctioned for implementation, and as many as T3 
projects are in various stages of completion. Further 


projects will be implemented, and more are in the . 


pipeline. Moreover, to speed up the implementa- 
tion of these projects and avoid slippages that have 
.been taking place, a number of measures have teen 
initiated that should hasten the progress of imple- 
mentation within a specified time-frame and thereby 
avoid unnecessary cost escalation which inevitably 
results if there is delay in implementation. 

Coal production is envisaged to increase from 
147.4 in 1984-85 to about 240 million tonnes by 
1989-90, registering an average annual growth of 
9.67 per cent against the total demand in the 


terminal year of Seventh Plan assessed as 237.4 A 


million tonnes. In the Sixth Plan itself the total ` 
investment in the Coal Sector has been Rs. 3,313 
crores in CIL and Rs 243 crores in SCCL. In the 
Seventh Plan, investment is expected to be of the 
order of Rs 10,000 crores for CIL and Rs 775 crores 
for SCCL. 

This scale of TEE -wouid not have been 
possible, had the industry remained in the private 
sector and the mines were managed in the manner 
adopted prior to nationalisation. In fact, the 


.Increase in coal production, which has been very 


substantial, would not have been possible without 
nationalisation. At the same time, it has to be 
admitted that the nationalised coal mines have not 
performed fully to our expectations mainly because 
of various handicaps, muck of these a heritage from 
the days of the private sector management. As for 
example, the so-called ‘mafia’ in the Dhanbad-Jharia 
region, and the condition of some .of the mines at 
the time of take-over., It is interesting to note that 
in two of the subsidiary companies of CIL, namely, 
WCL and CCL, production has increased very sub- 
tantially, and both these companies are now operat- 
ing on a profitable basis. This is perhaps on 
account of the fact that in both these companies, 
new mines were developed prior to nationalisation 
by NCDC, which has substantially contributed to 
production after nationalisation, and a number of 
new mines have been projected and implemented on 
the basis of technology developed by NCDC and 
now utilised by CEMPDIL, a subsidiary of CIL. 
Perhaps mining conditions were also easier, parti- 
cularly in WCL areas where most of the private 
sector mines were in the organised sector. In CCL, 
much of the contribution has come from mines 
developed NCDC prior to nationalisation, besidés 
restoration and construction of some mines and 
development of new ‘ones. On the other -hand, 
‘BCCL and ECL continue to operate at a loss, and 


i 


~ 


_ their increase in production has not been very sub- 
stantial. In fact, at the time of takeover, ECL and 
BCCL raised'more coal annual than CCL or WCL, 
whereas today the highest annual production is by 
WCL followed by CCL, whilst the increase in annual 
production by ECL and BCCL is relatively and 
snbstantially less. i. 3 

No doubt, WCL and CCL have the advantage of 
large-scale. open-cast operations, and I am advised 
that open-cast production in CCL is approximately 
65 to 70 per cent their total production, whilst in 
WCL, it is between 30 and 35 per cent. Also, mining 
conditions in WCL, except in Pench Valley, 
Kamptee and Chanda Valley, are perhaps some- 
what easier. As against this, at the time of take- 
over, there were no opencast mines either in BCCL 
or in ECL, except for some; the bulk of production 

had to come from underground mines, which were 
generally in bad shape due to wrong practices adopt- 
ed by the private owners with an eye on profit rather 
than'on conservation and tackling different difficult 
. conditions that might arise. 


This is in no way a reficction on the management . 


of the concerned subsidiary companies, namely 
BCCL and ECL, but serves as an indication of the 
difficulties that these managements have had to face 
at the time of nationalisation. All mines in ECL and 
BCCL, other than Sudamdih and Moonidih,.were in 
the hands of small owners as against a substantial 
number of mines in the public sector which were 
available to WCL and CCL at the time of takeover. 
In addition, WCL and CCL had the advantage of 
the philosophy and culturé of management inherited 
from the public sector, as a large number of the 
supervisory and senior staff of NCDC were deployed 
in these two companies, which was lacking in BCCL 
and ECL. The real test of nationalisation is in 
ECL and BCCL, the two oldest, deepest and much 
slaughtered coalfields in the country. 


-ANOTHER important aspect which has received 
attention after nationalisation is safety and conserv- 
ation. Continuous efforts have been made to take 
preventive action to ensure that accidents are mini- 
mised. In 1976, three years after nationalisation, 
244 persons lost their lives due to fatal accidents and 
1,249 were seriously injured. In 1984, deaths due 
to accidents have been reduced to: 128, and the 
number of seriously injured, to 709. In the light of 
this, rate of fatalities per million tonnes as well as 
serious injuries in 1984 stood at 0.99 and 5.52 res- 
pectively. The Committee on Safety in Coal Mines 
had incidentally recommended that the rate of fatal- 
ities and serious accidents per million tonnes output 
should be brought down to two by 1982 and 0.99 by 
1992 in the case of fatalities, to. 15 by 1980 and 12 
by 1987 in the case of serious injuries. These norms 
have been achieved in 1984, but one cannot afford to 
be complacent, and steps have to be taken to make 
Indian mines in regard to safety not only compar- 
able with the best in the world but even better. To 
achieve these standards, I am advised that CIL 
‘companies are implementing the recommendations 
of the Committee on Safety in Coal Mines and 
various Conferences on Safety in Mines. In my 
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view, it should be possible to achieve zero fatality in 
open-cast mines, and to limit the fatalities in under- 
ground mines, whose operations are hazardous by 
nature, if not to zero, at least to 0.5 per million 
tonnes. It is hoped that efforts in this direction 
would be made. 

‘As regards conservation, according to the finding 
of the Energy Policy Committee for 1980, coal fe- 
serves of non-coking variety should be adequate to 
take the country up to 2090 A.D. on the basis of an 
annual production level of 400 million tonnes to be 
achieved in the year 2000. As regards toking coal, 
it is presently estimated that on the basis of the ex- 
pected consumption, the reserve may last up to 
2035 A.D. only. The importance of coal consery- 
ation cannot therefore be over-stressed, and we have 
to improve our technology of mining to ensure that 
the maximum quantity of coal in any mine that is 
developed, is extractable, and the methods adopted 
are such as to leave the minimum quantity of coal 
behind. CIL have, I understand, taken some steps 
in this respect not only to improve production, but 
also promote conservation of coal, namely, increas- 
ing the number of open-cast mines to give substan- 
tially higher production without wastage of coal. 
Recourse has also been taken to introducing new 
mining technology in underground mines to yield 
greater percentage of coal recovery—by introduc- 
tion of mechanised longwall mining besides other 
steps, namely beneficiation, oil agglomeration, etc. 

The importance of consérvation would be readily 
appreciated, as under the ‘pillar’ practice in the 
private sector, as also to some extent in the public 
sector in the past, particularly in ECL and BCCL 
mines, substantial quantities of coal were lying in 
pillars, estimated at last 1000 million tonnes of diffe- 
rent. prime coking coal quantities of relatively low 
ash content. The technology of extraction of such 


coal has yet to be finalised, and this is a challenge 


to be taken up. Another difficult factor faced by 


‘the nationalised coal mines, particularly those in 


BCCL and ECL, is that many of them have thick 
and steeply dipping seams, which have been largely 


„worked under the old system, and for which techno- 


logy has to be developed to extract the remaining 
coalto the maximum extent possible with lowest 
percentage of non-recovery, for which solutions are 
yet to be found, ensuring maximum safety. 

‘In this context, I understand that the Government 
of India has entered into foreign collaboration with 
several countries — UK, USSR, Poland, FRG, etc. 
—who have developed sophisticated technology in 
underground mining to tackle such problems. These 
collaborations encompass transfer of technology in 


` areas of modernisation of machinery, longwall min- 


—_ 


ing, sub-level caving hydraulic mining, etc., besides 
collaboration in developing very large open-cast 
mines. It is time, however, that we had a fresh look 
at the need for foreign collaboration in certain areas, 
as by now we should have developed our own 
expertise, particularly in the field of open-cast 
mining, as such mines having more than million 
tonnes of annual production had been developed by 
NCDC in the past without much foreign collabora- 
tion. Moreover, mere adoption of foreign technology 
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without adapting it to the conditions in this country, 
where the geological conditions are often , different, 
could lead to wastage of investment. It is in this 
field where the ISM faculty could play a bigger part 
with its infrastructure in mine system designing, 
centre of studies in Longwall (Coalmine) Mechanisa- 
tion, its research and development wing, its consul- 
tancy wing, etc. 


YET ANOTHER aspect of. coal mining which 
deserves attention js, that mere increase in the 
quantity produced without a corresponding increase 
in calorific value would be self-defeating. During 
1980-85, while the quantity of coal produced increas- 
ed by 29.8 per cent the increase in terms of calorific 
value was only 19 per cent. However, in the Seventh 


Plan period, it.is being projected that whilst there _ 


will be an increase in production of 50 per cent the 


increase in terms of thermal value will be 57 per | 


cent: As per this Plan, the production of coking 
coal is expected to increase from 32 million tonnes 
in 1984-85 to 39 million tonnes in 1989-90. The 
production of non-coking coal of superior quality is 
also expected to increase from the present 70 million 
tonnes to 90 million tonnes, whilst the production 
of lower grade coals will increase from, 28 million 
tonnes to 78 million tonnes. 5 

There has been considerable. criticism of the 
management of the nationalised coal industry, much 
of which is misinformed, sometimes misconstrued 
and even mischievous. It may perhaps bz that the 
steep increase in the price has given rise to this 
criticism as also. alleged lack of attention to the 
quality of coal despatched, particularly to power 
stations and steel plants. Increase in the price of 
coal, in my Opinion, was inevitable taking into 
account the increasing cost of inputs, inflationary 
tendencies in. the country resulting in increased 
wages, VDA etc., as provided in the wage agreements 
concluded every four years. These factors would 
have also been there, had the mines remained in the 
hands of the private sector. It may be noted that 
had the industry remained in the private sector, 
mines which were unprofitable to work due to 
geological conditions with reference to the standard 
_ prices fixed by the Government for different grades 
of coal, would have remained unworked. In the 
public sector, however, such mines continue to be 
worked on the assumption, that the losses which 
these mines will inevitably incur on account of diffi- 
` cult mining conditions, would be made good by the 
profits that can be earned from mines which are 
relatively easy mines, . particularly open-cast mines. 
This is one of the reasons why WCL and CCL now 
show profits, whereas BCCL and ECL continue to 
show losses. It is not generally known that at the 
time of nationalisation, many private sector mines 


were not observing statutes, conventions and laws. 


in regard to wage payments, PF contributions, etc., 
particularly in regard to VDA.. Immediately after 
‘nationalisation, it was ensured that the payments 
were made, as per statutes and conventions, and PF 
contribufions were made according to law; and as 
a regult there was immediate increase in cost of coal 
though there was ‘no increase in wages, by over Rs. 3 
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to Rs 5 per tonne merely to honour the statutes, etc. 
No doubt any increase in coal prices has a reflection 
on the cost of steel, power and cement, and ‘to a 
lesser extent.in any industry where steel is the basic 
raw material. However, what seems to have been 
overlooked is that even if coal had remained in the 
private sector, much ofithe increase would have been 
inevitable in view of the higher cost' of inputs and 
the increase in wages and salaries Incidentally, cost - 
of coal in India is still substantially lower than the 
average world price. É 

There have also .been continuous complaints from 
major consumers -— power houses, steel plants, etc 
— about quality of coal supplied by CIL, parti- 
cularly in the shape of oversize coal, extraneous 
matter, and supply of coal with lower calorific values 
then are acceptable to power houses and steel plants. 
THese complaints should be gradually overcome with 
the introduction of joint sampling in the case of 
major consumers of.coal, namely, steel plants, power 
houses, cement industry, etc, and the the setting up 
of coal handling plant’s with arrangements for 
picking out extraneous matter, particularly in the 
case of open-cast mines, etc. It is expected that by 
1986-87, about 88 per cent of the coal produced will 
be handled by these plants. (CHPS) as against the 
existing 47 per cent. The Minister for Steel, Mines 
and Coal recently warned the coal-producing compa- 
nies that they must pay attention to quality, and 
appropriate action well be taken if there is failure on 
this account. I have no doubt that if joint sampling 
is properly implemented with a suitable bonus-cum-: 
penalty clause, complaints on quality will substan- ` 
tially decline. As an example, bonus-cum penalty 
clause applicable to washed coal from CCL washeries 
has improved performance in regard to coal supplied 
to steel plants from these washeries. A 

One cause for the dissatisfaction: in the coal 
industry is the marginal increase that has taken place 
in the productivity of. coal mines. The output per 
man-shift was around 0.66 tonnes in 1979-80, it has 
increased to 0.87 in CCL and 0.70 in SCCL in 
1983-84. Even this marginal increase is largely attri- 
butable to greater quantum of production from 
open-cast mines, and to alimited extent on account 
of mechanisation in underground mines: and it 
should really give us no cause for satisfaction.” 
Serious endeavours have therefore to be made, in 
association with labour, to improve productivity, to 
approach the developed countries’ standards, say, an 
average OMS of 2 to 3 tonnes (overall). l 


. THE importance of the coal industry and the part it 


must play in the progress and welfare of the country 
cannot be overstressed. It is the primary source of 
energy, and steel and power houses have particularly 
to depend on it, whereas oil and gas can only play 
a second and supplementary role. The welfare and 
development of the country, and the welfare of the 
masses, many of whom remain below the poverty 
line, are therefore greatly dependent on the success 
of the coal industry, and its success in achieving . 
targets at. the lowest possible costs as projected in . 
the Seventh Plan. aG 

With the standard method of pricing adopted for 
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different grades and qualities of coal, it is difficult to 
judge the efficiency of mine management on purely 
the anvil of loss or profit. Certain mines, on account 


of geological conditions and other difficulties, -may 


always make a loss with reference to the stan- 


dard price for the. particular grade of coal mined 


by them, while certain other mines may make 
substantial profits for the reason of easy mining 
conditions etc, particularly open-cast mines.- It 
is desirable therefore that a system of standard 
casting be introduced for every mine which would 
determine, taking into account the conditions of the 
mine, the net profit or net loss that a mine should 
make, if efficiently managed. It may well be that 
many mines or some of them which are making 
losses due to difficult conditions in mining or 
geological factors, are more efficiently managed than 
a profitable mine — to the extent that losses which 
are inevitable, have nevertheless been controlled — 
whereas even if profits.are achieved in a profitable 
mine, perhaps better managément would have given 
even higher profits. Introduction of standard costing 
in each colliery would enable a better evaluation of 


“the performance of the mine and its management. 


It is time that CIL and SCCL introduce a system of 


_ Standard costing in all.mines as this will not only 


help to evaluate the performance of the mines and 


. their. management’ at differerit levels, but also assist 


in determining the standard prices on an overall 
average basis for'different grades of coal, taking into 
account ‘profits’ as may be available from some 
mines and ‘losses’ from some mines which cannot 
be avoided due to inherent conditions. Costs 


invariably consist of variables and non-variables 
which are outside the control of the company. Intro- 
duction of standard costing would assist in controll- 
ing the variables. 

Computerisation is already a ready tool of 
management in day-to-day operations and in project- 
ing new mines, and promises to play a much more 
substantial role in mine planning and monitoring 
production, cost, etc. It is desirable therefore that 
Mining graduates are familiarised with the system 
of computerisation, so that by the time they take up 


responsibilities in the industry, they will be conver- 


sant with the use of this tool in the coal mining 
industry. 

Another aspect’ which deserves attention is that 
coal mining is now becoming more and more inter- 
disciplinary. No doubt, the qualified mining engi- 
neer carries a greater responsibility in view of the 
provisions of the Mines Act. Nevertheless, with 
greater emphasis on mechanisation in both open-cast 
mines and underground mines, the mechanical and 
electrical engineers necessarily have to share much 
greater responsibility today than was the case 
previously, when the bulk of mining was manual. 
The:manager of a mine should therefore consider 
himself as primus inter pares, as a leader of the 
team, in regard to ali aspects of mining, that is, 
safety, conservation and extraction, considering the 
increasingly mechanised means which are now being 
adopted. I,am happy ISM has introduced a number 
of inter-disciplinary, courses at various levels. More 
such courses would be very valuable to the 
industry. OD ` . 





NOW IS THE TIME FOR INTENSIFIED ACTION 


The struggle fór freedom in apartheid South Africa has assumed new 


dimensions. 
daily features. 


There is a mass upsurge and demonstrations have become 
The racist regime of terror and brutality is tottering and 


believes greater use of terror tactics can save white supremacy from the 
determined onslaughts and wrath op a long- “suppressed and oppressed 


people. 


The African National Congress calls upon its supporters world-wide to 
intensity the campaign for the tota/ Isolation of South Africa. 


The common task of eradicating the scourge of racism calls for concerted 
: and determined action on the part of the international community. The 
imposition of mandatory. economic sanctions and an ol! embargo against 
Pretoria assumes greater urgency and becomes more imperative with 


each passing day. 


r 


SOUTH AFRICA MUST NOT BE ALLOWED TO 
GET AWAY WITH MURDER 


` AFRICAN NATIONAL CONGRESS OF SOUTH AFRICA 


(ASIAN MISSION) 
NEW DELHI. 
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Rajiv Gandhi's Policy Projection 








Question: You have been talking about having a 
mandate for change. What in India do you think most 
needs changing ? E 

Answer: One must realise that most of our ideo- 

logy our policies, and our thrust in planning was 
‘laid down 35 years ago inthe early: 1950s. Now 
‘while the ideology and the basic policies are still 
relevant, the method of achieving these has changed 
with development of technology, with changes of 
what is available to us today and was not available 
to anyone in the world 35 years ago. So we must 
modify as we go along. 


Question: What are the real problems of India? 

Answer: Ultimately I think today our biggest 
problem is population: getting it under control. 
Because it affects everything that we want to do. On 
the political side, making it more homogeneous, 
more cohesive — reducing the difference between 
religions, castes, regions, languages — all these 
multitudinous things that we have got. On the 
development side, lifting people up from their very 
gross poverty and making them viable. 


Question: Judging by the speed with which you have 
. initiated changes, 
about what you watched happening before, when you 
could do little or nothing about it. 

Answer: The younger generation always feels 
things are not moving fast enough and maybe this 


will be true 20 years from now. 


‘N 

Question: Twenty years — ts that how long you 
hope to stay Prime Minister? 

Answer: Its not for me to say that — we have 
got five years at the moment. 
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you could not have been too happy | 








Of: the many interviews’ that Rajiv Gandhi has given to the press 
since he became Prime Minister of India on October 31, 1985, the 
most significant in terms of projecting his thinking on the direction of 
economic and foreign policies he would like to pursue, is the one he 
granted to John Elliott published in Financial Times, London (April 4, 

`: 1985). As only portions of this important interview have appeared in the 
` Indian press, Mainstream is reproducing below the full text. —-Editor 


Question: But how frustrated did you feel ? 
Answer: In certain areas, very frustrated. 


Question: Which particularly ? 

Answer: Oh corruption really and speed of imple- 
mentation. 

I thiak you can see corruption in two different 
areas. One is the very big corruption which is easier 
for us to get at and easier to control, and which we 
have managed to ‘control to a large extent Since the 
early 1980s. By big I mean the person Who takes 
very large amounts. ' 

‘What is going to be much harder to control is the 
small chap down in the villages where it is difficult 
for us really to find out about everything that goes 
wrong. But we are trying to build a good feed-back 
Sn and a system where people will be account- 
able. 


Question: On the big side, one has heard lots of 
stories evenin the past couple of years of large 
amounts of money being paid on contracts either to 
Congress-I or to individuals. 

Answer: Well, wherever we have found out we 
have taken action — dismissals, pushing them out 
of the political centre. 


Question: Thats just happened since you’ came to 
power ? 

Answer: No before that. People were moved very 
gently, but. if you look back now you will see how — 
many changes had taken place. 


Question: Are they being moved less gently now ? 
Answer: Well, á little faster maybe. 


Question: Are you prepared to say publicly to the 


world, since many big bribes are paid by foreign 
companies, that backhanders should no longer be paid 
to Indian politicians, civil servants or middle men. 
Answer: Absolutely, and that is one of the reasons 
we are legglising political donations (from compa- 


nies) so that anyone who does want to give toa 


party çan legally give to a party. So one should 
assure that if anyone is asking for something for the 
party and it is not going directly to the party,‘ then 
it is going elsewhere. 


l Question: So Congress-I is taking no black money, 
at national level? ` - ~ 
Answer: No. 


Question: And at local level ? 

Answer: I hope not, and if we.find out, we will 
take action. Anyone who wants to give us money 
(nationally or locally) should give it legally — we 
have opened the channel. ; 

Question: So businessmen abroad who are approach- 


f r 


-ed by middle men and asked to give money in order to 


get contracts.... 
Answer: ...-are being taken for a ride. 


Question: Your mother had a reputation for running 
a very safe economic policy, which was widely admired, 
especially for not raising excessive foreign borrowings. 
Do you think the time has come for morg risk taking? 


Answer: No. I-do not think we are ready for that. - 


Most of the countries that have ‘taken, that risk are 
in very deep trouble. We have managed to keep 
clear of such problems. 


Question: Turning to industry, you have ‘relaxed a ` 


lot of industrial licences and controls, allowed more 


~ imports in, and opened up areas for the private sector. 


r 


` condition. 


How far do you really want to move the country away 
from its traditional protectionism and centralism? 
Answer: It depends on: specific areas. On 


-strategic and core areas like energy, telecommuni- 


cations, defence and transport to some degree, we 
don’t want to ease up too\much and it should 
remain largely in the public sector. From. our 
strategic point of view we think it is necessary. that 
it does so. In other areas we are not going to be 
very fussy about letting the private sector in and 
loosening up the controls. 


Question: How open, an ‘economy should India 
become? m 

Answer: When we started our development we had 
a particular policy because there was a-particular 
We didn’t have the capability to have a 
private industry. The management, the technology, 
the know-how were not available. So we had to 
build in the public sector and we had to build every- 
thing in the public sector. Now we have built up 
that technological manpower and we must use it: 

So areas where we feel it is strategically important 
for us to. have government control which includes 
things like food distribution for example, it is 


` important that Government keeps tabs on because 


we can’t be blackmailed on that. l 
But in other areas where we have developed a 
know-how, developed a technology, I think we 


should ease up and let people in oa I am talking 
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about Indian private sector as opposed to foreign 
private sector, 


Question: Does that mean you are changing the 
Socialist policy ? ! 

Answer: Not at all. It is sticking to the same basic 
ideology translated into the end of the 20th century. 
What you have got to look at is, did controls actually 
add to any control, did they serve a purpose? We 
are only doing away with those that have not served 
a purpose. Those controls that did serve a purpose 
have not been touched. It’s the controls that have 
got us clogged and bogged down which we've 
removed. 


Question: But why weren't such adjustments done 
earlier? 

Answer: I think a lot of people wanted to change, 
but there were a lot of political presstire groups 
Which did not allow things to happen, or slowed 
down the process. 


Question: Whats happened to 
pressure? 


Answer: They apply it and we ignore it. 


that political 


Question? What is your approach to self-sufficiency 
and import substitution? -~ 

Answer: We have been trying to become absolutely 
self-sufficient in everything. I don’t want to change 
that. I think India must be self-sufficient on all 
fronts. But to achieve that end, I feel that today 
with these' vast new technologies coming up, we 
cannot afford to attack onyali fronts simultaneously. 
So we have to pick a few areas to come on par with 
the advanced countries, then pick another few and 
so on. ‘In the meantime, we have to soften up on 
other areas because if we try to develop every single 
thing we are really just re-inventing the wheel again 
and again, and it’s not’ serving a purpose. Certain 
areas are strategic, so we are going to carry on that 
development irrespective. 


Question: Do you plan to de-nationatise anything — 
the banks may be ? 

Answer: At the moment we are really only look- 
ing at the sick industries. We have done an exercise 
on the public sector which will be ready within ten 
days or two weeks. Our thinking is that there are 
areas where the public sector really has no business 
being — tomato sauce, and al] sorts of things. Then 
there are Some other companies which are public 
sector because we were forced to take them over, not 
because they were public sector by design. 


pes 

Question: Your policies are being criticised because, 
while you are. cutting tariffs on many products not 
made here, you are building in new protection with 
very high tariffs barriers like 200 per cent on com- 


puters and gomponents made in India. So yowre just 
building in ai higher technological protectionism. 


Answer: You have got to give them some pro- 
tection till they find their feet; otherwise they’ll 
never find their feet. But we are not reintroducing 


‘protectionism at a highér point. 


Question: What is your policy on the role of foreign 
companies in a developing country like India ? 
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- Answer: We have to look at each case very speci- 
fically. But we are very wary of foreign companies 
~ we have had the recent case of Union Carbide. 


Question: Has that changed your views ? 

Answer: Well, the way they are behaving post- 
incident, certamly — the compensations they are 
talking about, the whole thing doesn’t behove a 
company of that size, their whole attitude of what 
happened at Bhopal. They are trying to disown 
responsibility. The are trying to get away by giving 
very small compensation and hiding behind. legal- 
„ities. It is one of the biggest disasters in the world. 


Question: Zs there any alternative to you taking 
court action in the US against them — is there any 
chance of an out-of-court settlement? 

Answer: Today it seems very unlikely. There is no 
way we can accept the compensation that they have 
suggested which is too low. . i 


‘Question: So that has changed your attitudes ? 
Answer: Yes, when they are in it only for making a 
buck at any cost, that’s not good enough for us. 
It has’ made us rethink on the whole business of 
foreign companies coming in, looking at the higher 
technology companies and seeking where we could 
get them to work with us. Now we have to review 
the whole thing to see that we are protected pro- 
perly. 
. Question: Js that a concern with American com- 
panies in particular ? i i 
Answer: Well much more American, less European 
or Janpanese, but we are reviewing the whole lot. 


Question: So Union Carbide is responsible for 
several American Electronic companies maybe no 
coming in ? , 

Answer: It has definitely made a difference. 


‘Question: Zhen what is the role of foreign com- 
panies ? 

Answer: We see them really in the high technology 
areas Which we cannot develop ourselves or make 
use of on our. own, and coming in such a manner 
that we learn that technology.’ In some areas we'd 
like to have joint development projects with them 


probably. 


Question: Will you. change the foreign exchange 
regulation act rules, maybe on the basic 40 per cent 
limit for foreign equity ? 

Answer: Not at the moment. 
sidered it yet. 


We have not con- 


Question: But maybe, though I’m not specifically 
referring to Union Carbide, they'd be more willing to 
look after what they’ve got and improve the technology 
if they did have a bigger stake? 

Answer: Maybe. 


Question: Do you have a view about whether you'd 
rather deal with countries other than the US and 
USSR which are away from the sharp end of East- 
West conflict. ? ; 

Answer: We have increased our trade tremendously: 
with Europe and Japan during the last five years 


®t 
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and we’d like to continue with 


that. We want to 
spread our trade right across. 


Question: Do you have an economic model that you 
admire or follow — say Japan or Singapore ? 

Answer: We are going to develop our own model 
as every country must for its own system to suit 
its own people. f 


Question: Do you admire what Mrs Thatcher has 
done economically in the UK ? 

Answer: In some areas yes. She has been very 
strong and bold in her stand on trying to get 
England out of the mire it had got stuck in. But it. 
wouldn’t work in India. 


Question: 1’m told there was always a special and 
close relationship between Mrs Gandhi and Mrs 
Thatcher. Do you agree there was? 

Answer: Yes, there was. I think they just got 
along well together. I would like to continue that 
sort of personal relationship. 


Question: Would you set out your views ‘on India’s 
future relationships with the USSR and the US ? 

Answer: With the USSR we have had a very 
strong friendship. They have helped in building 
our industries and they have stood by us at times. 
of need. So we appreciate that. The US has let 
us down on a number of occasions —~ 1971 Bangla- 
desh, 1965 Pakistan. On one or two defence items 
where we spent a very long time talking to them, 
ultimately they put conditions that were just not 
acceptable. : 


Question: Would you like to buy defence items 
from the US? , 

Answer: Providing they come ‘on reasonable 
terms. We have no problems buying defence ‘items 


from Britain, from France. i 


Question: Could you ever trust the Americans in 
the way you personally seem to trust Russia ? 

Answer: I think we could, but they must make 
their policy with regard to Pakistan very clear, Are 
they going to let Pakistan make a nuclear bomb for 
example: every indicàtion today is that they are. 


Question: Do you think Pakistan has a nuclear 
bomb ? ; ~ 
Answer: They are very close to one if they have’nt 
got one, and nothing is being done to stop it, and 
once it’s there it will be a fait accompli. We'll be 

landed with a bomb in the subcontinent. 


Question: It sounds as if your relations with Russia 
are closer or warmer, what is the right word to use — 
trust ? 

Answer: [' think .closer is wrong. There is la 
history of friendship and cooperation. With the 
US there have been those incidents: Arming 
Pakistan at the moment looking the other way when 
they are making a bomb. | 


Question: What about your relations with all the 
South Asian neighbours ? 

Answer: We want to improve our relationships 
with all of them, with closer co-operation and 
exchanges. 0] 
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z Sri Lanka : Three-party Call fór Sanity 


. Cease-fire Now, Political Settlement, Ethnic Harmony 





This appeal in anguish issued jointly by three 
parties of Sri Lanka — calling for an immediate | 
cease-fire by the Jayawardene Government and 
the armed youth groups, availing of good offices 
of any willing party, and preparing the basis 
of a fresh approach to consolidate national unity |: 
— is reproduced from Lanka Guardian, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1985. l i 





T” Lanka Samasamaja Party, the Communist 
Party of Sri Lanka’ and the Sri Lanka Mahajana 
Party, in a joint statement, supported what they 
called the rising demand in all parts of the country 
for an immediate ceasefire by the Government and 
the armed youth groups. 
The statement also said that the good offices of 
any willing party, domestic or foreign, should 
readily be availed of to bring about such a ceasefire. 
The full text of the statement is as follows: — 
“The policies of the 'UNP Government over the 
past seven -years have already produced major crises 
in our political, economic, cultural and social life. 
Its state terrorism, repressive laws ‘and vindictive 
measures against poiitical opponents have encouraged 
the spread of violence and brutality. In addition 
‘to all this, the UNP Government has complicated 
and aggravated ethnic relations to a point where the 
‘unity of Sri Lanka and its peoples has been placed 
in serious jeopardy. 
. Seven years of current UNP rule have seen four 
major outbursts of racist violence, each far worse 


than the other, Sri Lanka’s good name has been. 


besmirched abroad. as never before. ; 

But despite its public election promises in 1977 
and not withstanding its secret eve-of-poll agree- 
ment with the TULF and CWC leaders, the UNP 
Government has not shown any serious desire to 
find a just and democratic settlement of estranged 
and embittered ethnic relations through political 
_ ‘dialogue. Instead, it has followed policies that have 
made matters much worse and strengthened racist, 
divisive and separatist tendencies. 

it dragged on the Round Table Conference for 


nearly a year and terminated it abruptly after the. 


President had presented his own proposals in the 
form of a draft Parliamentary Bill. In these pro- 
posals, both the suggested devolution of powers 
from the Centre and the twist sought to be given to 
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them by creation of a Second Chamber were 


designed more to perpetuate the ruling party in 
power than to find a lasting settlement to the ethnic 
problem. 

As a result, the situation has deteriorated to an 
extent that is actually worse than that which existed 
immediately after the terrible events of mid-1983. 
And the most recent pronouncements of the Presi- 
dent and important Ministers indicate that the 
Government has no political solution to suggest and 
does not immediately propose to take any further 
action to find such a solution. 

Widespread and senseless killing, arbitrary mass 
arrests and detentions, and severe deprivations and 
hardships for uninvolved civilian population has 
become the order of the day. Civilian authority 


-and democratic institutions and processes have 


disappeared. Thousands, from all communities, 
have been deprived of their normal means of liveli- 
hood and their freedom of movement, while 
hundreds more have become refugees. Members of 
the Security Services and the police, most of whom 
are, young’ men from poor urban and rural families 
have also been exposed to sudden, violent and futile 
death and injury. ae a 

' Misusing sections of the media for the purpose, 
the Government has also whipped up a war hysteria 
on a scale never witnessed before. As a result, 
social restraints and. discipline break down, good 
sense is submerged in tribalistic emotions and at- 
titudes and behaviour are increasingly brutalised. 
Anyone who dares to speak of the need for a politi- 
cal solution of the problem is portrayed as a traitor 
or an accomplice of ‘terrorism’. 

To make matters worse,. a systematic campaign 
of confrontation and ‘brinkmanship has been un- 
leashed against India, thereby endangering our own 
security, disrupting the traditional good neighbour 
relations that have existed between our two count- 
ries, damaging the nonaligned movement, and as- 
sisting US and other imperialist forces who are 
fighting hard to prevent the Indian Ocean becoming 
a zone of peace. 


On top of all this, our meagre financial resources 
are being squandered on buying new arms and build- 
ing up armed forces at the expense of severe cut- 
backs in social benefits. As a result, our national 
economy has broken down in important areas and 
is being overcome by creeping paralysis. 

A sinister development of this situation is that the 
UNP Government, in the name of ‘fighting terror- 
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states. 


r 


ism’, has begun steadily to‘extend the militarisation ` 


that exists in the north and east to the rest of. the 
country, thereby adding a new dimension to its con- 
certed efforts to replace democratic institutions with 
greater authoritarianism and dictatorial rule. 

This is seen in the creation-of new ministries to 
extend the ‘security’ measures in the public sector to 
the private sector as well; the creation of so-called 
Sdefence committees’ In localities, workplaces and 
estates where UNPers are to be given military. 
training, supplied with arms, and encouraged to spy 
on political opponents; and the latest proposals to 
have UNP MPs select 250 supporters from each 


of their electorates who will be given military train- : 


ing, supplied with arms, and settled in selected areas 
to form a reserve army’ of the UNP Government. 
In combination with the special ‘commando’ forces 


that are now under training (censored) these armed ' 


political gangs can well become an even more for- 
midable danger to democratic functioning and poli- 
tical dissent than even the JSS goon squads in the 
past. The fact that the government now speaks of 
terrorism as a ‘southern’ phenomenon as well, 
showed that these preparations are intended to be 
used, not merely-in the north and east, but against 
the working class, the trade unions, and all active 
forms, of opposition to UNP misrule. 

Our parties appeal to all progressive and demo- 
cratic forces not to be misled by these dangerous 
actions of the UNP Government or to respond to 
its specious appeal for “non-partisan” support for 
these actions. Let us never forget that, while mak- 
ing such appeals for non-partisanship, the UNP 


‘Government does nothing. to alter the policy of 


revenge against political opponents that it has ruth- 


_ Jessly followed ever after it returned to office in 


1977. 

Indeed, experience has shown that the UNP 
Government is the principal cause for the many- 
sided crisis in which the people of our country are 
now engulfed and the principal obstacle to any 
democratic solution or attempted solution of this 
crisis. The fight for such a solution must therefore 
be accompanied by no let-up of the struggle to 
defeat and remove the UNP Government. 

As far as the ethnic crisis is concerned, our parties 
have repeatedly made it clear that we oppose any 
division of Sri Lanka into separate and hostile 
We also oppose and regard as counter-pro- 
ductive any efforts to seek a solution to the ethnic 
crisis through terrorism, either by the state or by 
individuals or political groups. = 

We firmly believe that the Sinhalese and Tamil 
peoples, who have both lived in this country for over 
two thousand years and contributed towards its 
political, social, economic and cultural progress, can 
continue to do so in equality, friendship and co- 
operation. . We want the people of our two major 
communities, for whom capitalist rulers see no future 
other than that of slaughtering each other in a ‘no 
win’ civil war, to be able to work together, shoulder 
to shoulder to end all forms of discrimination, 
inequality and oppression, and to™~build a bright 
ssocialist future for themselves ‘and our common 
country. 
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We are convinced that, by opting for a solution 
of the ethnic problem by state force and by military 
means, the Government has only strengthened 
separatist tendencies and increased the danger that 
Sri Lanka may become another Cyprus and 
Lebanon. 


In calling for new initiatives by patriotic and pro- 
gressive forces among all nationalities for an agreed < 
political settlement of the ethnic impasse, we empha- 
sise that, as we approach the end of the 20th 
Century, experience confirms that no newly-free 
country can stabilise itself on the assumption that 
minorities cannot expect anything more than what 
a majority is prepared to concede. ° i 

While reiterating the need to preserve our national 
sovereignty and territorial integrity, we believe that 
any viable political settlement of our ethnic problem 
should be based on the principles of (a) retaining 
Sri Lanka as a united country and (b) within this 
framework, devolving (and not mere decentralising) 
substantially many nowcentralised powers and func- 
tions to the people of the different. areas of our 
country, so that they can look after their own area 
affairs while co-operating to administer those powers 
and functions that should remain centralised. The 
experience of many countries, both socialist and - 
otherwise, has shown that such devolution streng- 
thens, rather than disrupts, the essential unity of a 
country. Such unity a bs further secured by a 
Constitution that guardntees fundamental and 
human rights to all citizens alike, by an administra- 
tion set-up without ethnic or other discrimination 
and by scientific national plan for the economic 
development of all areas of the country concerned. 


But before. any new efforts can be made-in the 
search for a political solution, it is essential that the 
present senseless killing, looting and destruction of 
property should be brought to an end. Our parties 
therefore welcome and support the rising demand in 
all parts of the country for an immediate cease fire 
by the Government and the armed youth groups. The 
good offices of any willing party, domestic or foreign, 
should be readily availed of to bring about such a 
cease-fire and arrange the modalities of direct nego- 
tiations between the Government of Sri Lanka and 
all organised representatives of Tamil opinion, 
including those of the armed youth groups. 


We also demand that the Government’s policy of 
brinkmanship towards India should be stopped; that 
normal good neighbour relations with the country 
should be restored; and that any problem in these 
relations should be séttled solely through discussion. 


Sucli actions now can provide the whole country 
with a respite in which to recover our senses and 
prepare the basis of a fresh approach to consolidating 
national unity. 

Our parties appeal to all progressive forces to 
work towards a united effort in this direction.” 


The‘ statement has been signed by Bernard Soysa, 
General Secretary, Lanka Samasamaja Party; K.P. 
Silva, General Secretary, Communist. Party of Sri 
Lanka; and Vijaya Kumaranatunga, General Secretary, 
Sri Lanka. Mahajana Party. W ` 
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Every society tries to find an equilibrium. Sometimes this is ‘through 
conflict, sometimes by deliberate or unconscious attempt to achieve harmony. 


A primitive society which does not change much, lives ina rut, and thus has 
an equilibrium at a low level. A dynamic society produces tensions in the 
individual as well as in the community.: If this is true, then the present 
tensions in the world indicate a tremendous dynamism, a striving for a new 
equilibrium and a new dimension in human existence. That should hearten us 
if there was not an ever present fear that the weapons of the nuclear age 
might annihilate mankind. 
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Bandung: 30 Years After @ Punjab @ Gujarat 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 





Accolades and Nightmares 


Wis Gujarat burning and Punjab 
facing Akali intransigence, the back- 
drop of the Ministerial meeting of the 
Nonaligned Co-ordinating Bureau held in 
New Delhi (April 19-21, 1985) was far 
from reassuring. In fact, the news of the 
Punjab terrorists shooting at one of the 
AICC-I General Secretaries, Bhatia, at 
Amritsar was brought to the Prime Minis- 
ter when he was presiding over the inaugu- 
ral session of the NAM meeting. 

And yet it was an uplifting experience 
to find representatives of the majority of 
countries in which two-thirds of humanity 
live, speaking in one voice in solidarity 
with the heroic freedom-fighters of Nami- 
bia and crusaders against the apartheid 
in South Africa, the last bastion of racism 
and direct colonial rule. The moving 
words in Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s 
inaugural address — “We are with you 
today and always”? — was matched by his 
dramatic announcement of India extending 
diplomatic recognition to the SWAPO, the 
accredited organ of Namibian freedom 
struggle, almost as an instant response to 


Pretoria announcing a puppet administra- 
tive set-up in that country. 

So overpowering is the sweep of the 
anti-colonial spirit the world over that all 
differences within the Nonaligned Move- 
ment were muted over this issue. From 
Havana to Singapore, from Lusaka to 
Jakarta, there was condemnation not only 
of racist brutalities in Southern Africa but 
of the pernicious US theory of the so- 
called linkage, and of Washington’s policy 
of so-called “constructive engagement” with 
South Africa which, as the Final Document 
points out, “is in principle aimed at and is 
in fact strengthening and giving encourage- 
ment to the racist regime’ with its 
“deepening intransigence, continued 
aggressive policy and blackmail against 
neighbouring independent states” — a bill 
of well-deserved indictment that the 
Reagan Administration has seldom faced 
from such a tribune representing the over- 
whelming majority of humankind. 

Appropriately this mini-United Nations 
decided with one voice that the question 
of Namibian independence must return 
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forthwith to the Security Council, and the 
initiative for this has been entrusted to the 
Prime Minister of India as the Chairman 
of NAM. This decision to take the issue 
of Namibia back to the Security Council 
is the clearest repudiation of the US 
diversionary move to provide a breathing 
space for Pretoria and the Reagan Admi- 
nistration’s current campaign for the 
demolition of the UN system. The New 
Delhi NAM meeting has emphasised the 
urgency of UN in its fortieth anniversary 
paving the way for Namibia’s indepen- 
dence. 

On another count, the US was put in the dock as 
the NAM gathering exposed the linkage between 
South Africa and Israel both of which are proteges 
of Washington. 

Out of the New Delhi deliberations has emerged 
once again on the world stage the charismatic figure 
of Sam Nujoma who personifies the courage and 
determination of the Namibian people struggling to 
be free under the leadership of the SWAPO. His 
disclosure that the Nazis fleeing Germany after the 
Second World War settling down in Namibia, still 
celebrate Hitler’s birthday and death anniversary — 
perhaps the only place in the world this being done 
openly — thereby bringing out the organic link 
between Namibia’s battle for independence and the 
victory over Fascism whose fortieth anniversary is 
being celebrated this year. 

While the Prime Minister referred to the deterio- 
rating environment in the Indian Ocean region with 
military build-up being pushed ahead at a feverish 
pace, and reiterated the demand for it to be made 
into a zone of peace, this could have been high- 
lighted by bringing out the nuclear linkage of US 
strategic perception extending from Simonstown in 
South Africa to Diego Garcia, to Oman and on 
to Pakistan. It is only inthis way one can instill 
the awareness of the direct threat posed by South 
Africa to the entire cluster of littoral states around 
Indian Ocean. This point becomes important if the 
NAM, particularly India decides to go in for a far- 
flung campaign to make the masses aware of what’s 
at stake for our people in the struggle for indepen- 
dence in distant Namibia. 


If India has to fulfil its role as the leader of the 
nonaligned world — a role bequeathed to it by the 
time-tested foreign policy of Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Indira Gandhi — then it has to garner ifs own 
strength and consolidate its unity. It is precisely on 
this score that the greatest challenge faces Rajiv 
Gandhi today. Punjab and Gujarat are not mere 
items of embarrassment for the Government before 
the world public; they are likely to create premoni- 
tions in the minds of friends and allies about the 
strength and viability of the present Government in 
this country, and jubilation among its traducers and 
adversaries. These two represent different facets of 
the same problem, namely that of nation-building. 
If Gujarat brings out the wages of casteism which no 
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party has cared to fight and liquidate with determi- 
nation, Punjab brings out how communal bigotry 
has been reinforcing the forces of secession that 
disintegrates the Indian Union itself. 


The so-called Reservation issue in Gujarat has 
long been neglected and so the festering sore has 
become a deadly eruption. Basically the issue con- 
cerns only a small minority at the top of the social 
ladder and yet it has engulfed millions who are 
today victims of anarchy and insensate violence. 
Once this has broken out, all the disgruntled 
elements both inside and outside the ruling party are 
shamefacedly exploiting it, for their immediate target 
is the Solanki Ministry, the case for whose removal 
has no doubt been strengthened by its amazingly 
inept handling of the crisis. While this demand has 
already been raised by a section of the Opposition, 
it is to be noted that no party today has any definite 
prescription for the cure of this Reservation 
bogey. ; 

Much the same way though under a totally diffe- 
rent set of circumstances, Punjab presents the 
spectacle of a manageable political dispute snowball- 
ing into a major challenge to the country’s security 
and integrity. Not without significance, it figured as 
a major issue in the Prime Minister’s recent address 
to the Air Force Cammanders. The Akali communal- 
ism, instead of being tackled at the initial stage with 
promptitude and alacrity, was permitted to grow into 
a formidable threat to the basic postulates of Indian 
unity, a crisis in which practically every party has 
made its due contribution. It cost Indira Gandhi her 
very life, and today the grave Akali provocation has 
assumed a frightening proportion never seen before 
in the annals of independent India. As things 
stand, the secessionists though cornered are not 
weeded out while the Akali leaders seem to have 
chosen to play with fire, and in an extraordinary 
display of short-sightedness making the situation 
intractable. Here too no party has any well-thought- 
out solution, bringing out the all-round bankruptcy 
of our political leadership. 


In the midst of all these crisis-points in the 
strategic periphery, Gujarat, Punjab and Assam — 
and perhaps Kashmir too — a tendency is discernible 
in New Delhi to contrapose the Centre against the 
States in the sphere of both executive authority and. 
resource allocation. This is based on the false 
assumption that the stability of the Republic could 
be ensured by only strengthening the Centre. Such an 
approach not only negates the principle of federal 
balance but provides ammunition for regional 
parochialism, and in effect, undermines the very 
fabric of national unity. 


Rajiv Gandhi is fast reaching the point where the 
accolades from abroad will depend on his deter- 
mination and capacity to face and overcome the 
challenges that confront him at home. This is the 
disturbing scenario that faces him as he completes 
the first four months of his accession to power after 
his spectacular electoral triumph. 


. N.C. 
April 24 
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S. VISWAM 


Harr a year passes in India when there is 

not an agitation in one State or another on the 
issue of reservations. The agitation is generally in 
respect of reservations in Government jobs. But in 
the last three to four years, such agitations have 
assumed a new dimension inasmuch as they have 
intruded into the educational sphere and have, begun 
to affect academic institutions and the student 
community. 

These agitations have become so commonplace 
that officialdom is not really worried over remedying 
the causes of the malaise: it is content in dealing 
with the symptoms alone and tends to relax after the 
agitation has crossed its peak. This is consistent 
with the reaction of officialdom to most things in the 
country which call for the enunciation of a firm, 


' well-thought-out and equitable policy. 


The agitations in respect of reservations, whether 
by anti or pro elements have been following a well- 
set course. The first step is taken by one of the 
groups affected by a decision regarding reservations. 
The opposite group retaliates. While the two groups 
trade invectives, the spark for violence is lit, it 
hardly matters by which side. Very soon, the anti- 
social, criminal and irresponsible hoodlums and 
thugs of thé locality and outside take ever, push the 
sponsors of the agitation aside, and convert the 
entire exercise into one between established authority 
and defiance of it. Communal sensitivities being 
what they are in India, not much time is lost in the 
agitation donning communal colours. Once this 
happens, the snowballing and chain-reaction effect 
of the unrest is the next logical step. 


THIS is precisely what has happened in Ahmeda- 
bad. Because the Solanki Government was not fully 
alive and alert to the developing situation, not only 
has law and order broken down and innocent lives 
lost needlessly, but worse, communal passions have 
been generated side by, side. There has been a 
reaction in Bombay whére both the anti and pro- 
reservation elements have threatened to call a 
countrywide agitation in sympathy with their res- 
pective causes. The Union Home Secretary was 


directed by the Prime Minister to fly down to 


Ahmedabad for a spot study. Violence is continuing, 
and localities unaffected hitherto are being dragged 
into the unrest. The student community is being 
made to suffer for no fault of its own, and exami- 
nations have been postponed in all Gujarat centres. 
How does an agitation over the issue of reserva- 
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T he Reservation Conundrum 


tion get out of control like this? The short answer 
to this question is: because of the absence of political 
will on the part of the Government. This is not an 
indictment of the Congress-1 Governments alone. 
The Karpoori Thakur (Janata) Government in Bihar 
acted no better, nor was the response of the 
AIADMK Government in Tamil Nadu more pro- 
gressive or imaginative. 

The trouble in Gujarat started even before the 
elections. to the State Assembly when the Solanki 
Government announced its decision to raise the 
Backward Class reservations from 10 to 28 per cent. 
When the anti-reservationists mounted pressure, the 
Government climbed down and not only postponed 
the implementation of its own order by a year but 
also promised to review its decision in the interim. 

This was the signal to the pro-reservationists to 
challenge the anti-reservationists. Not surprisingly, 
the entire conflict has stretched out of the original 
ambit and has gathered side issues on the way. Now, 
the anti-reservationists are clamouring for the total 
abolition of caste-based reservations and insisting 
on socio-economic-oriented reservations, while the 
pro-reservationists are wanting a further enhance- 
ment of the quota percentage and also its applicabi- 
lity to a larger list of Backward Classes. 

It is extremely doubtful if the founding fathers 
would have gone along with the new concept which 
permeates the reservation philosophy. The Consti- 
tution rightly guaranteed protective and preferential 
treatment through a policy of reservations for the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and that too 
for a fixed duration. It was their hope that the need 
for -reservations would have worked itself out in a 
decade, with free India doing everything to uplift 
these disadvantaged segments of society. This did 
not come to pass, andthe decade was extended 
by one more. After the 20-year period was over, 
there was no talk of ending the policy of reser- 
vations. 

Indeed, there was such a conspiracy of outlook 
and attitude among politicians of every hue that the 
policy was allowed to be continued without even a 
formal sanction of the extension of duration through 
statutes. Now, even as the Gujarat violence had 
claimed several lives, the Prime Minister stated that 
the Government was committed to the continuation 
of reservations for Harijans and Adivasis, without 
dealing with the crucial issue of whether or not the 
policy should be equally applicable to other Back- 
ward Classes. Rajiv Gandhi has promised to have 
the entire policy reviewed. 

Those who have been clamouring for the imple- 
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mentation of the Mandal Commission Report would 
perhaps retort that no fresh review is necessary since 
the Mandal Commission’s assignment was by itself 
a review. Admittedly, the Indira Gandhi regime had 
been forced to set up the Commission under trem- 
endous pressure in the wake of pro-reservationist 
agitations in Bihar, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and 
Uttar Pradesh. But that Government could not per- 
suade itself to accept the report. There was good 
reason. 

An already complicated issue would have become 
even more complex had the Mandal Report been 
accepted and implemented. Virtually every caste 
other than Brahmins and some selected upper castes 
would have qualified for reservations. The theory 
advanced by the pro-reservationist is that even castes 
like those of Jats, Ahirs, Kurmis and Kahars are 
backward — and it was on the basis of this theory 
that the Karpoori Thakur Government raised the 
quota for reservation from 28 per cent to 50 per 
cent. l - 

The inescapable truth is that once reservations are 
. offered on the basis of caste and not on the basis of 
socio-economic reasons, there is bound to be a pro- 
liferation in the category of those falling under the 
broad head of “backward.” Technically speaking, 
any community that is not forward can be termed 
backward, assuming that the forwards are the elites 
of society. The raising of the ceiling for reservations 
to 50 per cent in Bihar was just as arbitrary and 
indiscriminate as was‘the Solanki Government’s 
decision to raise the quota in one swoop by 18 per 
cent. 


And, it needs fo be recalled, during the debate on 
the Mandal Commission Report in the Seventh Lok 
Sabha, it was repeatedly pointed out that by enlarg- 
ing the list of beneficiaries entitled to reservation, 
the Mandal Commission had enunciated a totally’ 
new concept of reservation and a new definition of 
Backward Classes. The new concepts and new 
definitions which pro-reservationists are advocating 
have nothing to do with the principles of criteria on 
the basis of which the framers of the Constitution 
had chosen the Harijans and Adivasis as the only 
two disadvantaged segments of society as the 
intended beneficiaries. l 


IT is the saddest comment on the development of the 
Indian society and polity over the last three decades 
and more than 37 years after Independence, the list 
of the disadvantaged sections of society should be 
lengthening instead of disappearing altogether. The 
reasons are not far to seek, not that identification 
of the reasons is any consolation. But the policy of 
reservation was allowed to continue by the’ politi- 
cians who counted on the vote of these sections. 
From the time of Nehru, no political party has 
abandoned the practice of choosing candidates 
for elections only on the basis of caste. If this 
practice has continued to have its impact on the 
polity, so has the shortcomings of the education 
system which has ensured that the Backward Classes 
have remained backward. Even now, there is some 
unanimity about the entitlement of the Harijans and 
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Adivasis to the preferential treatment, notwithstand- conflict arises when the other Backward Classes ate 
ing the fact that the number of affluent and educated listed as intended beneficiaries even though their 
people among these categories is higher today than - standard of living, status in society and educational 
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Temper in Punjab 
ANAND K. SAHAY - 


REPULSIVE as they are, the latest incidents of 
terrorism in Punjab, including the attempt to 
murder Congress-I General Secretary R.L. Bhatia, 
should not insulate us from the reality on the 
ground. In the light of these incidents it is easy to 
be persuaded that the State is fast returning to the 
volatile murder-a day situation that obtained before 
the Bhindranwale headquarters was demolished last 
June. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 

I was in Amritsar for Baisakbi and I was there in 
the first week of November just after the post- 
assassination riots.in Delhi. The two were entirely 
different experiences. That evening in early 
November winter on Guru Nanak’s birth anniversary, 
as a colleague and J walked into the hallowed 
precincts of the Golden Temple, it was plain that 
every Sikh face was shot with tension. To. our 
horror we realised we were the only non-Sikhs at the 
shrine. Amritsar town then was choking with the 
Army. The atmosphere was laden with fear and 
suspicion. The surface calm could have exploded 
any minute. Hindus frequently complained of Sikh 
threats that they (the Sikhs) would get back as soon 
as-the Army left. The Army was not going fo stay 
for ever, after all. l 

Five months later Amritsar, the epicentre of Sikh 
religion and politics for three centuries, is another 
place. The famous Temple too is another place 
now. Hindus still do not pour into the shrine in the 
same numbers as the Sikhs, as they used to before 
it all started in 1981, but they have begun to come 
with the same reverence in their eyes as before. And 
no longer does the believer with a kerchief tied 
around his head find himself at a discount, against 
a faithful who wears a turban. This is a distinct 
social, psychological shift. The people have moved. 
If politics has not, the fault lies with the politicians 
and the politicians who masquerade as sants. — 

One has to look hard to find the Army in the 
town now. People have once again begun to laugh 
and joke. No more are roads across Punjab leading 
to the holy city blocked by Army convoys. In 
villages around Amritsar Sikh peasants no longer 
complain of brutal Army searches. Their grouse is 
against the police who come around to round up 
the youth, often releasing them only in return for 
bribes. But that is the way of the police, as the whole 
country knows. l 

What is troubling the peasants really is what has 
always troubled them — agriculture. Farmers are 
complaining bitterly of the acute power shortage and 
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the rising cost of inputs. Maybe the wheat bonus 
announced by Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi will 
provide some relief. 


I met many villagers on the Baisakhi day, the day 
the Sikh faith was founded five hundred years ago. 
When I asked them why they were not in Amritsar 
for the traditional Baisakhi procession and to pray 
in the Golden Temple, they replied, “When we were 
there last, the Army came in (Blue Star is a big 
memory). Those who were raising the banner of 
Khalistan ran away and we got caught though we 
had only gone to pray”. With native shrewdness 
the peasant had decided to stay clear of trouble 
when it was nof worth it. 


The kesari (saffron) turban had been in evidence 
all along the drive from Ambala to Chandigarh and 
from Chandigarh to Amritsar. Kesari was the colour 
of sacrifice, several newspapers had been warning 
for the past month, saying that the Sikhs, especially 
the youth, were in a foul mood, all set for sacrifice 
and revenge. It is true that kesari is also the colour 
of Baisakhi. That would perhaps account for the 
fact that even many male children could be seen in 
saffron patkas — with the Sikh father, often in 
turban of another colour, in tow. But the saffron 
turban had begun to be reported a month before 
Baisakhi. I moved to a group of young men in a 
village to find out the score, admittedly not without 
some hesitation and apprehension. They laughed 
away my anxiety, thinking me some non-Punjabi 
city fool for having asked the question. “It is the 
fashion these days, don’t you see”, they explained. 
What possible connection could colour have with 
terrorism or violence, they asked, saying if saffron 
meant anything special, it made you all the more 
conspicuous as a police target. In any case, the 
worst violence and atmosphere of bravado and con- 
tempt for public authority had prevailed before the 
saffron turban began to be tied. 


Announcements by the Centre of a judicial probe 
in the post-assassination Delhi riots and lifting the 
ban on the AISSF have certainly something to do 
with the relaxation of the atmosphere, especially 
among Sikhs in the towns and among Sikh politi- 
cians in all parties, particularly the Akali Dal. But 
it is difficult to believe that the calm, near-normal 
mood in the villages could have been a transforma- 
tion achieved within twentyfour hours of the 
announcements (for that was when I visited the 


villages). Indeed, it is difficult to believe that within 
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the Akali Dal itself the mood changed only after the 
announcements. . 

On the Baisakhi day I also happened to be present 
at a school inaugural function in Amritsar where the 
chief guest was Parkash Singh Majitha, a prominent 
politician of the Badal faction of the Akali Dal. 
Before an audience of about three hundred, compris- 
ing mostly school and college teachers, principals 
and parents of pupils, he spoke feelingly of the need 
to maintain the unity of the country and not to get 
swayed by the passions of the time. Half a dozen 
others, including one young man, spoke in the same 
vein. The audience reaction was anything but hostile. 
I doubt if Majitha would have able to address his 
listeners in those terms. if he had been influenced 
only by the Government announcements made less 
than 24 hours earlier, unless he had been certain 
for much earlier of a particular mood prevailing at 
least in influential sections of his party, including 
-his own. 

The same goes for Majitha’s audience. Were it 
not in a certain psychological frame of mind, it 
would not have been able to countenance Majitha’s 
speech with the equanimity it did, the Government’s 
concessional announcements or no. After all, deep- 
set social moods do not evaporate in a day, especi- 
ally if a factor like religion has been the basis of 
their being. 

The crucial Akali Dal meeting in Teja Singh 
Samundari Hall presided over by party president 
Longowal which decided to postpone its agitation 
(due to begin on the Baisakhi day, April 13, if the 
Government did not agree to its demands) in the 
light of the Government announcements, did so 
with a measure of relief. Given the mood of the Sikh 
peasantry, the backbone ofthe Akali Dal, and the 
mood within sizeable sections of the party itself, it 
is doubtful if the Dal would have been able to sus- 
tain an agitation with any meaningful vigour or 
enthusiasm even if the Government had chosen not 
to make its announcements: Therefore, the formal 
Akali threat, projected through resolutions in its 
crucial meeting, of re-starting an agitation from 
June 1 if the Government did not meet its other 
demands by then (chiefly the. Anandpur Sahib 
Resolution) need not be taken literally. Given the 
present state of affairs, it appears inconceivable 
that the threat and the deadline of June | are in the 
nature of a final offer from the Akali side. 

During the absence of Tohra and Badal, Longowal 
has emerged as the leader with the biggest support 
base, but Badal’s charisma and basic popularity out- 
strips that of any other Akali leader. The question, 
however, is: will Badal fight? Essentially he is made 
in the ‘Ministerialist’ mould and for the last four 
years has not put up any fight against Longowal. 

In the event of Longowal winning, the demand may 
move totally from the negotiable to the non-negoti- 
_ able, issues from territorial and viver waters dispute 
to the single-point demand of the acceptance of the 
Anandpur Sahib Resolution. This would have the 
potential of causing an explosive situation because 
each of the five versions of the Anandpur Resolution 
speaks of forming a state in which there would be 
a political bol bala (pre-eminence) of the Sikhs, or 
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á special status for the Sikhs. . 
It is noteworthy that even in the context of 


„Kashmir, special status has been accorded to the 


whole State, and not just to the largest community, 
the Muslims, whose proportion in Kashmir is far 
higher than that of Sikhs in Punjab, even if a com- 
munal composition of the population were to be 
considered. 

Longowal has emerged as a true enigma in the 


‘last month or so. Though not an extremist in the 


real sense of the term, he has been lionising Bhindra- 
wale and the assassins of Indira Gandhi. The reason 
is not far to seek. He appears to have made up his 
mind to become the leader of the non-terrorist Sikh 
youth in Punjab. The real import of this can te 
appreciated when it is realised that 65 per cent of 
the Sikh males in Punjab were born after 1950, 
that is, they are under 35 years of age. Even if not 
terrorists, they like to hear periodic sabre-rattling, 
and Longowal gives them just that, for which 
ambitious politicians. on the make — as Longowal 
has shown himself to be — can afford to ignore so 
numerous a constituency? 

But, the terrorists on their part have been saying 
in whispers not so soft that Longowal has struck a 
secret deal with the Centre, and that is why he is 
not being pulled up despite his decidedly provoca- 
tive, statements. A canard, no doubt, but inten- 
ded surely to destroy popular Sikh confidence in 
his leadership at a time when he may be pres- 
surised to go to the negotiation tabie. In real 
terms, this is a tactic not so much to undermine 
Longowal, but to undermine possible chances of 
settlement. However, for his part Longowal must 
also understand that if he continues with his tough 
statements, he would be queering the pitch by 
creating an adverse psychological atmosphere. 

The Government has to take the rap for the 
continued existence of terrorists in Punjab. In 
spite of the presence of the Army for a prolonged 
period all the unlicensed arms have- not been 
unearthed. Also, the supply through the Pakistan 
borders still continues. 
ness of the job done by the security forces has been 
thrown into question, and about the Punjab Police 
the less said the better. In spite of being posted 
in strength, it did not lift its little finger when the 
terrorists in the Baisakhi procession in Amritsar 
raised highly objectionable slogans like “The 
Khalsa killed the widow (Indira Gandhi), the 
Khalsa killed the Hindus, and the Khalsa killed 
the Nirankaris.”” At the head of the 
shouting group, incidentally, was the President of 
the District Akali Dal (Longowal), though he 
himself was not shouting the slogans. 

The inefficiency of the Government forces in 
rooting out terrorists apart, there are influential 
sections both in the ruling party and in Govern- 
ment who believe that terrorism cannot be fully 
eliminated unless the Governments of UK, USA 
and Pakistan make clear in no uncertain terms that 
terrorists may not expect support from them in any 
form. Itis being said that the British Government 
began moving in- that direction only after it was 
told it could expect no commercial-industrial con- 
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Either way the thorough- 


tracts in India if it did not curb the activities of 
‘Sikh terrorists living in UK. Similarly, it is felt 
that President Reagan should be persuaded that 
. his Government should end all support to the 
extremist groups operating in USA, and also use 
its leverage with Pakistan ‘and ask General Zia to 
cut out the tricks. 
forthcoming visit to USA scheduled for June is 
being watched with interest. 

Terrorists, of course, are not interested in a 
solution to the Punjab problem, for their aims are 
different, but the broad spectrum of political 
opinion in Punjab, influential sections in fhe Akali 
Dal included, is. It is to this spectrum that political 
initiatives and processes are to be addressed. 

Responsible political observers in Punjab believe 
that if for some reason of inner-party rivalry, or 
Longowal’s eventual intransigence, the Akali Dal 
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is unable to come to the negotiation table to settle 
the demands and formally end four-year-old Punjab 
agitation, the Centre should arrive at a national 
consensus on all the outstanding issues and imple- 
ment it firmly, scrupulously and thoroughly. There 
should be no more unilateral announcements by the 
Government. Instead, all parties in Parliament 
should be involved in reaching a consensus, with 
the strict proviso that different State units of parties 
must net talk in discordant voices: for example, 
the Haryana and Punjab units of the Congress-] 
must speak the same language, not letting Haryana 
Chief Minister Bhajan Lal talk of insane ideas like 
Mahapunjab, for instance. 

The sooner these onerous tasks are attempted the 
better; otherwise the “purposeful”? appeal of Rajiv 
Gandhi and his Government would be lost, taking 
us back to the abyss in Punjab. (April 19) 





The Contentious Resolution 
= RAHUL SINGH 


l Few issues in the past year have generated so much 
heat and controversy as the Anandpur Sahib 
Resolution and yet so little seems to be known about 
it. 
The Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, made it a 
powerful electoral plank during the December 1984 


‘ Lok Sabha poll, hinting darkly that the Resolution. 


- was secessionist and that if the Akalis did not 
renounce it, there could not be any talks with - them 
leading to a possible settlement of the Punjab pro- 
blem. He also accused the Opposition of support- 

ing the Anandpur Sahib Resolution, thereby imply- 
ing that the Opposition was playing into the hands 
of disruptionist forces. 


Since then, Rajiv Gandhi has resiled somewhat — 
one suspects that he was earlier not briefed properly 
— and now says that he objects only to certain 
parts of the Resolution, though he has yet to spell 
them out. The Akalis have been more adamant, 
insisting on a complete acceptance by the Govern- 
ment of the Resolution before any dialogue can 
take place. 


Indeed, after the Government’s decision Jess than 
a fortnight ago to hold an inquiry into the Novem- 
ber Delhi riots, to lift the ban on the All India Sikh 
Students Federation andthe promise to release 
more detenus against whom there are no serious 
‘charges, only two major Akali demands still remain 
—acceptance of the Anandpur Sahib Resolution and 
-the abolition of the controversial - Special Courts 
which were set up specifically to deal with terrorism, 
but whose draconian provisions have clearly. been 


abused. 
Leaving aside the Special Courts for the time 
being, let us focus on the Anandpur Sahib Resolu- 
tion, which seems to mean so many different things 
toso many different people. Part of the trouble 
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with the Resolution is that several versions of it 
have been floating around. 

l ® 
ITS genesis was almost off-hand. On December 11, 
1972 a committee consisting Akalis of all shades 
was set up to formulate the Akali Dal’s policy and 


‘programme. The committee gave its report to the 


Working Committee of the Akali Dal which was 
holding a sessionat the town of Anandpur in 
October 1973. This report was adopted and became 
the “Anandpur Sahib Resolution”. 

Thus, the original Resolution was drafted almost 
12 years ago, before the Akali morcha, before 
Bhindranwale came onthe scene and before the 
politics of violence overtook Punjab. In fact, the 
Resolution was hardly noticed at all and in the two 
Lok Sobha elections that came after it, in 1977 and 
1980 it was barely mentioned, But in the 1984 poll 
it was suddenly resurrected out of the blue, as it were. 

There are at least three versions of the Resolution 
—the one of 1973, another of 1981 (called the Tal- 
wandi version) and the 1983 “authenticated” version 
of Sant Harchand Singh Longowal, the Akali Dal 
President. The fact that the original Resolution was 
in Gurmukhi and the various versions that have been 
presented to the public are translations into English 
has made the confusion even worse. 

Inevitably, the political aspects of the various 
versions of the resolution have received most of the 
attention and generated the greatest controversy. The 
1973 one, if not secessionist, contains certain injudi- 
cious, emotionally-charged phrases, which many 
Sikhs might take for granted, but which others could 
label as potentially separatist, especially in view of 
subsequent events. 

@ 


THUS the political goal of the Akali Dal is defined 
as achieving “the pre-eminence of the Khalsa” 
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(Khalsa ji de bol bale). There is also a reference to 
“Panthic azad hasti? which has been translated to 
mean the “‘distinct and independent identity of the 
Panth”. Finally, there is the much-talked-about 
word, “qaum”, which has been variously translated 
as “community” and “nation”. 


Significantly, in the 1983 Longowal version of the 


Resolution, “‘Panthic azad hasti” and “‘Khalsa ji de 
bol bale” have been omitted. But the 1981 version 
named after Jagdev Singh Talwandi, (who was 
among the tight senior Akali leaders recently releas- 
ed from detention:-and who heads a break-away 
hardline faction of the Akali Dal) is clearly bitter in 
tone and advocates an autonomous state on virtually 
communal lines. > j 

After accusing the ‘“‘brute majority of having 
liquidated the Sikhs politically and exposed them to 
spiritual death and cultural decay”, it demands 
the setting up of an autonomous region in the north 
“wherein the Sikhs’ interests are constitutionally 
recognised as of primary and special importance.” 
Needless to say, no mention is made of how the 
interests of the non-Sikhs are to be safeguarded in 
such a set-up. “The Sikh autonomous region”, it 
goes on to declare, should be “entitled to frame its 
own constitution onthe basis of all powers to and 
from itself except foreign relations, defence and 
general communications’. 

Since his release from detention, Talwandi has 
said that he still sticks by these demands and has 
even added a few more, including a separate flag. 
All this is clearly unacceptable. ‘But even the 
‘sanitised’? Longowal version of the Resolution - in 
effect a demand for the extension of Article 370 
(which confers a special status on Jammu and 
Kashmir) to Punjab—will not find many takers out- 
side Punjab. 

Here, it would not be out of place to mention the 
kind of contradictions that exist in the Anandpur 
Sahib. Resolution —— and this is common to all the 
versions — indicating the lack of sufficient thought 
and foresight while drafting the document. Thus, 
foreign policy is left to the Centre in the pro- 
posed federal set-up, yet a couple of paragraphs 
later, the following gratuitous words are includ- 
ed: “The Shiromdni Akali Dal feels that the 
foreign policy of the Congress Government is useless 
and harmful for the country and the Nation asa 
whole. It will strive for good relations with all 
neighbouring countries, particularly where the Sikhs 
reside or where their religious shrines are found.”’ 

On the one hand, the Akali Dal is happy to leave 
foreign affairs to the Centre and on the other it gives 
advice on how that policy should be conducted! 
Worse, the phrase ‘“‘where their religious shrines are 
found,” can only mean Pakistan. Hence, what the 
Akali Dal is actually saying is that it will strive for 
better relations with Pakistan, which is quite uncall- 
ed for and open to mischievous interpretation. 


HOWEVER, the political section of the Anandpur 
Sahib Resolution, though it has naturally received 
most of the attention, occupies barely a quarter of 
the space in the Longowal version of the document. 
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The rest deals with religious, social and economic 
matters. The section on “Economic Policy”, in 
particular, makes strange reading. Much of it is 
impractical and some of it downright foolish. At 
one point, it calls for the raising-of the ceiling on 
land holding from the existing 18 .to 30 acres per 
family, which can only benefit the rich farmers. Yet, 
later on it talks piously about the betterment of the 
‘middle, small and poor peasant”. 

There is a demand in the Resolution for “‘complete 
state trading in foodgrains and steps for the take- 
over of the wholesale trade in foodgrains and other 
agricultural . produce by the state government 
and other government agencies’. Also, an aboli- 
tion of all types of food zones and an ending 
to restrictions on the movement of agricul- 
tural produce in the country. “The whole coun- 
try should be treated asa single food zone,” 
the Resolution says rather grandly, with little 
thought of the plight of the food-deficit States. Here, 
too, only the interests of the bigger farmers are 
envisaged, who can afford to take food to where the 
prices are higher whereas the small farmers can take 
their grain only to a nearby mandi. 

There is a call to build up service cooperatives in 
the rural areas, even though these have mostly flop- 
ped badly due to poor state management. In fact, 
almost all sugar cooperative mills and public sector 
units in Punjab and Haryana have been running at a 
loss, only the privately-run ones are making a_ profit. 

@ 


MOST quixotic of all, the Resolution demands that 
all basic industries should be brought under the pub- 
lic sector” and consumer industries “dealing with 
essential commodities” as well as transport be 
nationalised. What touching faith in the virtues of 
nationalisation, when experience has shown what -a 
disaster this has usually been! Stranger still, when one 
considers that the true genius of the Punjabi, the far- 
mer and the small-scale entrepreneur alike, has largely 
flowered though private initiative and enterprise, | 
while the State has mainly played a supportive role. 

Yet, virtually all sections of the Akalis insist on 
the complete acceptance of the Anandpur Sahib 
Resolution! One seriously wonders whether they 
have read it carefully and realised its implications, 
especially on the economic front. 

The truth of the matter is that the Anandpur 
Sahib Resolution was drafted at a particular time — 
over a decade ago —and must be seen in that parti- 
cular context. It is essentially a historical document 
that has been overtaken by events, some of them 
very tragic indeed. A careful perusal of it indicates 
that it contains very little relevant to the situation 
today in Punjab, except perhaps the demand that the 
federal system needs to be restructured. 

Yet, somehow the Anandpur Sahib Resolution, 
despite its obsolete nature, has acquired emotional 
overtones for the Akalis and the Government, and 
thus frozen attitudes. Far better for both sides would 
be to put it behind and make a fresh start. The 
Special Courts are something else. The Akalis should 
concentrate on their abolition and they will probably 
be joined by many concerned over human rights 
violations in Punjab.C] (Courtesy: Indian Express) 





“MOSCOW LETTER 
Torments for Gorbachev 


DEV MURARKA 


"Pe ice-age cometh or goeth? That is the 
A fundamental question raised by the confusing 
and abrasive diplomacy of the two super powers 
about their relations during the past few days. 

We have, on the one hand, the fresh, .young and 
vigorous new Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev, 


taking his first strides in the international arena with’ 


assured confidence and skill. On the other hand, 
we have, the aged 74 year-old American President 
Ronald Reagan, worried, tired and trying to wriggle 
like‘an eel when finally faced with the real prospect 
ofa summit with bis adversary. He is denouncing 
- practically every week the Soviet Union for all kinds 
of sins and changing every day his position about 
the kind of summit he wants. ae 

The latest American position, at the timing of 
writing this, appears to be that the Americans only 
want to say hello to the. Soviet leader now —.and 
for this they want him to travel to the United States 
—— and leave any serious talks to a distant future. 
Maybe Reagan is also thinking in terms of leaving 
tasks for a young successor in the White House! 

All this confusion on the American side, and 
abuse pouring out of Washington, only enhances the 


Soviet suspicion that the Reagan Administration is 


notso much ‘interested in reaching agreements of 
any serious content with the Soviet Union as in 
giving the- impression to the world, specially the 
European and American public, that the process of 
arriving at agreements is on. At the same time, 


Reagan appears to be backing away from the idea- 


of the summit, afraid that he might not be able to 
score a public relations victory. One notices that the 
photographs of Reagan playing tennis, so ostenta- 
tiously and vulgarly put up outside the American 
Embassy in Moscow when Konstantin Chernenko 
was dying, have suddenly disappeared. . 
American .conduct also makes it very frustrating 
for Moscow to keep on thinking of new ways of 
inducing Washington to behave in a civilised manner 
in carrying out the complex and difficult diplomacy 
of super-power balance. Which makes it also diffi- 
cult for anyone to answer unambiguously the ques- 
tion whether the ice-age in’ Soviet-American relations 
- is coming or going. Gorbachev is near the mark in 
maintaining that the ice-age-is on. 
The long Soviet statement issued after Grobachev’s 
three hours and forty minute meeting in the Kremlin 
on April 10 with US Congressional delegation head- 
ed by the Speaker Thomas P.O’Neill put it succintly 
when it cited the Soviet leader as stating that “the 
world situation is disquieting, even dangerous, and 
a kind of ice-age is.being observed in rélations bet- 


ween USSR and the United States.” He added in. 


parenthesis, perhaps to be polite to his visitors, that 
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“at least it was so until most recent times”. The 


impression, however, was conveyed again and 
again that in actuality the ice-age was still very much 
around in Soviet-American relations. The whole 
tenor of Gorbachev’s remarks to the American 
Congressmen has left little doubt that no great hopes 
are being entertained inside the Kremlin at their 
moment that things might change for the better. 

Gorbachev was quite blunt about these suspicions. 
Complaining that the talks in Geneva have been 
accompanied by more and more steps towards arma- 
ment by the Reagan Administration, he posed the 
question: “How can one, under these conditions, not 
feel doubts about the sincerity of the intentions of 
USA at the Geneva talks?” Significantly, O’Neill 
told correspondents after the talks with Gorbachev 
that he discernd “no major change” in Soviet 
attitudes. 

O’Neill was perceptive in that observation because ' 
it is the Soviet contention that Moscow has gone as 
far as it can in making conciliatory gestures, only 
to be treated with contempt by the Reagan Admi- 
nistration and its allies in West Europe. The clue to 
the whole situation lies in the interview with 
Gorbachev published in Pravda on April 8. It was, 
it is obvious, specially devised to signal Gorbachev’s 
keen interest in improving Soviet-American relations 
and to meet some of the expectations so ostenta- 
tiously cultivated by the leading Western leaders 
before and on the occasion of Gorbachev’s coming 
to power. 

The most concrete step taken by Gorbachev was 
an immediate moratorium on the deployment of the 
soviet S5-20 missiles and other counter-measures in 
Europe taken in response to the American deploy- 
ment of Pershing-2 and Cruise missiles. The mora- 
torium is to last till November. There can be argu- 
ments that the offer was not particularly new. But 
there could not be, and should not have been, any 
argument that it was seriously meant as a contri- 
bution to better dialogue and atmosphere between 
the super-powers, including questions of disarma- 
ment. Besides, it has to be taken into account that 
in making such a gesture, Gorbachev was not making 
everyone happy at home. There are those in the 
Soviet Union who want a tougher stance towards the 
United States to be continued. Moreover, these 
elements would return to their argument if Gorba- 
chev’s gesture fails to yield results. 

However, the Western response to this gesture is 
a revealing study in the basically unintelligent and 
negative approach it takes to the Soviet Union. And 
not only Reagan. One may recall Margaret 
Thatcher’s famous remarks before Gorbachev came 
to power that she liked him and could do business 
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with him. Of course, even then it was -understood 
by everybody that she was not speaking only for 
- herself but on behalf of Reagan. Now, after the 
declaration of the moratorium by a Gorbachev in 
power, she was also the first to indicate the 
American response, ever the obliging girl-guide for 
Reagan. Although busy in South-east Asia mending 
some fences after battering them for years, her com- 
munications with Washington were so instantaneous 
that she could say immediately that the Gorbachev 
offer was no good. Soon, Washington, and most of 
the west European governments, were singing the 
same tune. Not even a token response of any posi- 
tive nature was made by the West. Why? 

It is clear to Soviet analysts that the praises of 
Gorbachev earlier sung by Margaret Thatcher and 
other Western leaders were a tactical maneouvre. It 
suited the West to pretend that it could not take 
seriously a sick leader iike Andropov or Chernenko 
and to indicate a preference for Gorbachev. The 
West could have really favoured an older and ailing 
figure to succeed Chernenko because in that case it 
could have gone on Singing its song about how 
impossible it was to negotiate with physically incapa- 

“citated leaders. Now. that Gorbachev is actually in 
charge, the only way open to the West to maintain 
its pressure on the Soviet Union is by rejecting all 
his overtures for conciliation under one pretext or 
another. No longer will there be a Western chorus 
singing “‘we can do business with Gorbachev’. They 
can, of course but they do not want to. 

Meanwhile, there is growing irritation in Moscow 
with the way Geneva talks are going on — more 
accurately, not going on, with little sign of a change 
in the American attitude. There is also concern that 
the Americans will try to use the Geneva forum — 
as they used the Madrid Conference on security and 
cooperation in Europe — to try to discredit the 
Soviet Union. Geneva is not a convenient multi- 
lateral forum in that sense, only a bilateral one. 
However, the leader of the American delegation to 
Geneva is the same Max Kampelman who has 
boasted that “we were engaged in active political 
struggle for hearts and minds, and did a great deal 
more tarnishing of the Soviet image than we would 
have done by absenting ourselves from the forum”. 
Indeed, this is the essence of the Soviet problem in 
dealing with the Americans. How can they nego- 
tiate with an Administration whose words its cannot 
trust, whose entire ideology enjoins its destiny as 
being in charge of a super-hegemony over all man- 
kind, all nations, punishing and rewarding them 
according to its own whim. 

Nevertheless, even with growing despondency 
about the American political will to do deals with 
Gorbachev, the Soviet leader has to go on giving a 
try to plans which were made sometime back. The 
exchange of parliamentary delegations over a very 
short span oftime is part of those plans. The 
meeting in Vienna on May 14 between the Soviet 
Foreign Minister Gromyko and his American 
counter-part George Shultz is also integral to it 
since Gorbachev and Gromyko are closely working 
on the problem of Soviet-American relations. But 
misgivings are growing whether a summit is worth- 
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while with Reagan. Gorbachev was obviously sut- 
prised and hurt by the curt Anglo-American rejec- 
tion of his moratarium on missiles and complained 
to the US Congressmen that Washington “displayed 
absolutely incomprehensible haste” in rejecting it. 
Now that Reagan wants a summit without any 
content, Gorbachev has to consider seriously . 
whether it is necessary at all. l 
It is now clear that the 27th Congress of CPSU 
will take place in February-March 1986, slightly 
postponed after Chernenko’s death. Before the 
Party Congress meets, the next Five-Year Plan has 
to be ready, and funds allocated for agricultural, 
industrial and military purposes. Therefore, the 
Soviet leaders have to know before the end ofthe 
year roughly how to proportion these allocations. 
The share of the military funds mostly depends 
upon the Americans, because upon them depends 
whether progress has been made towards disarma- 
ment or not. If by the end of November there is no 
sign of a genuine modification in the American line, 
the Soviet leaders will have to allocate a large part 
of their resources for military purposes and it would 
inevitably involve some ‘curtailment in spending in 
Other spheres of the economy. Hence the terminal 
date of the moratorium. i 
Besides, it is not only a question of financial 
adjustments. The Party Congress will be dominated 
by a discussion of the new Party Programme. Final 
touches to thé draft of this programme will also be 
put towards the end of the year. And the Soviet. 


- ideological stand on relations with the West, which 


will be incorporated in the Programme, will be a 
binding one for the next couple of decades at least. 
The formulation of this thesis will thus also depend 
on the state of Soviet-American relations. `. 

All these considerations, which Reagan hardly 
understands need to be taken into account when 
analysing the moves of Gorbachev for the rest of the 
year. But it does not answer the question whether 
the ice-age in Soviet-American relations is melting 
or not. The only answer can be that it is still there. 
Which means that the super-power relations are in 
substance no better than before. It is not in the 
Western interests that the Soviet Union now has not 
only an effective leader — after all, Andropov was 
quite effective despite his ill-health, and was treated 
with stony and antagonistic non-cooperation by the 
West — but a young one who can really contribute 
much to modernising the economy of the country 
and reshaping it for more effective performance. 
The only miscalculation on the Soviet side may have 
been that the Western hardening was expected after 
a period of grace for Gorbachev to settle in. 

What Reagan also does not understand is that the 
Americans after his term is over will have to learn 
to live with Gorbachev’s Soviet Union for a long 
time. Thus, by antagonising Gorbachev right at the 
beginning of his leadership, he is sowing seeds of 
long-term antagonism which will be difficult to cure 
in the coming years. Curiously enough, the Chinese 
have understood this immediately and are now 
making remarkable efforts to get on pleasantly with 
Gorbachev. This will become evident in the course 
of the year. (] (Moscow, April 17,+ 1985) 





New Orientation to Public Sector 


CHINTAMANI PANIGRAHI 


AWAHARLAL NEHRU, builder of the new and 
” modern India, was a great exponent of the public 
sector and was its initiator. In his inaugural address 
to the Second All-India Conference of Planning 
Forum at New Delhi on December 20, 1958, he had 
said: 


sector. Lam all for the fullest criticism of the public 
sector because we want to livein the sun. In the huge 
public sector undertakings difficulties arise. Let us try to 
solve these difficulties. I feel that the criticism of the public 
sector is rather associated with the dislike and fear of 
what the critics think is happening, namely, a definite 
direction and turn being given to our planning”. 
Indira Gandhi kept flying the flag of public sector 
which was handed over to her by Nehru. In her 
reply to a debate in Lok Sabha on the President’s 


address on April 5, 1967, Indira Gandhi had said: 
“Many speakers have talked about the public sector. 
Those whose creeds disapprove of the public sector as 
such, naturally saw nothing but failure about it. I am not 
prepared to admit that failure. There have certainly` been 


shortcomings, but there has been some good work also. | 


I do agree that the public sector must be run well. It must 
produce results and create new resources. We should try 
our utmost to give a new orientation to the public sector, 

- which would increase its efficiency and profitability, 
modernise its management and consolidate its invest- 
ment”. 


The public sector in our country has come of age. 
There is no going back. But to make this sector 
still more vibrant, dynamic and relevant to the 
rapidly changing times; a new and dyamic approach 
also will have to be adopted. Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi has declared that the public sector would 
continue to bea major tool of development and 
deficiencies in performance wherever they existed 
‘would be promptly overcome. 

Finance Minister Vishwanath Pratap Singh in 
his Budget speech referring to the public sector said, 
“The public sector is vital for faster industrialisa- 
tion, balanced regional development and prevention 
of concentration of wealth and economic power. 
Over the years the public sector has grown rapidly 


and an important priority now isto ensure that: 


there is sufficient internal generation of resources 
for its future growth. Given our resource constraint, 


The author is a Member, Lok Sabha. This 
contribution ts a paper he submitted at a Seminar 
on “Public Undertakings’ organised jointly by 
Rajaji International . Institute of Public Affairs 
and Administration, the Bureau of Public Enter- |. 
prises, Government .of India, and the Inter- 
national Centre’ for Public Enterprises in 
Developing Countries, Yugoslavia (New Delhi, 
‘April 12-14, 1985). 
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“There is a regular campaign of running down the public 


incredsing levels of investments in the public 
sector are feasible only through better utilisation 
of existing capacity and higher return on past in- 
vestments, The Seventh Plan will give particular 
attention to this aspect”. - 

It is beyond doubt that if the public sector had 
not been launched the industrial growth we are 
witnessing today would not have been possible and 
the long strides taken towards self-sufficiency in 
many key industries would not have been there. 

Central investment in public sector enterprises 
has increased froma meagre Rs. 29 crores in 1951 
to Rs. 36,118 crores in 1984. If we add the invest- 
ment by the States it would be an investment of 
Rs. 50,000 crores. The number of public enterprises 
also increased from 5in 1951 to 217 in 1984. The 
sale turnover of public enterprises was Rs. 41,353 
crores in 1984. 

The growing importance of the public sector can 
be gauged by their share in the successive National 
Plan outlays. In the First Plan, its share was 46 per 
cent and the percentage of share of the Private 
sector was 53.6 per cent. In the Second Pian, the 
percentage of public sector was 54.1 and that of 
the private sector was 45.9. In the Third Plan the 
percentage of public sector was 58.6 and that of 
private sector was 41.4. In the Fourth Plan it was 
60.3 and 39.7 percent respectively. In the Sixth 
Plan the share.of the public sector came to 57.69 per 
cent and that of the private sector 42.31 per cent. 

The public sector enterprises today provide 
employment to nearly 21 lakhs of people. The 
average annual per capita emoluments of a public 
sector employee rose from Rs 5470 in 1970-71 to 
Rs 21675 in 1983-84. The average expenditure per 
employee on welfare also increased from Rs 421 per 
annum to Rs 701 per annum during the same period. 

These new growth centres have also greatly helped 
in further growth of many ancillary industries in 
the respective regions. Now more than 1412 such 
ancillary industries have come up with the assis- 
tance of public sector enterprises. These ancillary 
industries again provide employment to over 18,000 
persons. 

Public sector enterprises are also helping in earn- 
ing foreign exchange, its export earnings rose from 
Fa 319 crores in 1969-70 to Rs 5418 crores in 1983- 

Between 1974-75 and 1979-80, apart from paying 
interest on loans, public enterprises have been mak- 
ing large contributions to augment the resources of 
the Central Government, through payment of 
customs, excise and other duties, corporate tax and 
dividend, amounting to Rs 11,601 crores. Between 


ji 


1980-81 and 1983-84, public enterprises have contri- 
buted another Rs 19,972 crores through payment of 
customs, excise and other duties, corporate tax and 
dividend. Thus within a period of 10 years they 
have contributed Rs 31,573 crores through such 
payments. 

From 1969-70 to 1979-80, by way of interest 
payment alone the public enterprises have paid 
Rs 4637.80 crores to the Central exchequer. 


NOW we have to consolidate the gains of the 
public sector. How do we increase its earnings so 
that the public sector generates its own finance for 
its future expansion and modernisation and generates 
more surplus from this source of non-tax revenue. 

In this phase of consolidation to my mind it would 
be better to work out modalities as to how to 
account separately the various earnings and financ- 
ing of the public enterprises, so that the public 
sector develops self-reliance and would no longer be 
considered a drag on the public exchequer. A great 
deal still remains to be achieved in this: sector. For 
this purpose let us think of separate Development 
Banks for the public sector. 

Public enterprises which earned a return of 4 to 
6 per cent on the capital employed in the early 
1970s, improved their profitability to a figure of 
nearly 9.5 per cent in 1976-77. The level of pro- 
fitability has not been maintained in the subsequent 
years. The rate of return dropped to 7.5 per cent. 

Various studies were undertaken in the past to fix 
a gross return on capital invested. In the case of 
petroleum products, the Oil Prices Committee 
(1974-76) calculated a retention price for each 
refinery on the basis of a gross return of 15 per cent 
on total capital employed. 

In the case of fertilisers, the Marathe Committee 
provided for a post-tax return of 12 per cent of net 
worth. Likewise for State Electricity Boards, a 
realisation of a gross return of 9 to 10 per cent 
exclusive of the electricity duty levied by the States 
are envisaged by nearly all of the Five-year Plans. 
In the case of steel, the gross return was fixed at 12 
per cent. But the State Electricity Boards incurred a 
loss of Rs 415 crores in 1979-80. At that rate cumu- 
lative losses during 1980-85 will be amounting 
to Rs 3,000 crores. Irrigation Projects and State 
Road Transport Undertakings are likely to incur 
another Rs 1,000 crores of losses. We should strive 
to achieve an overall return of 10 per cent or more 
in public enterprises in the coming years. A 
committee headed by a Planning Commission 
member was engaged in unit-by-unit study of the 
public sector. The committee will suggest ways and 
methods for putting the public sector on a perma- 
nently sound footing. Now, when private sector 
enterprises become sick, the public sector is step- 
ping in to protect them. But when a public sector 
unit becomes sick who can protect it? 

Though the capital output ratio for public and 
private sector is not separately available, it is a fact 
that this is very low in our country, and has to 
increase. 

The incremental gross capital output ratio at 
1970-71 prices in various Plans were as follow: 
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First Plan 1951-52 to 1955-56 ==3,2 
Second Plan 1956-57 to 1960-61 =4.] 
Third Plan 1961-62 to 1965-66 =5.4 
Fourth Plan 1969-70 to 1973-74 =5.7 
Fifth Plan 1974-75 to 1978-79 =3.9 
‘Sixth Plan, First 4 years 1980-81 to-~1983-84 ==3.9 


When considering the growth and achievement of 
the public sector enterprises during the last three 
decades, we must take into account the economic 
and social set-up that was overwhelmingly predo- 
minant during two hundred years of colonial rule 
till we achieved political independence. Before 
Independence ours was a predominantly feudal 
society. Capitalist growth was nascent. Soa little 
over 90 per cent of our economy was governed by a 
combination of these two feudal and nascent 
capitalist relations of production. 

Therefore, the First Five-Year Plan sought to 
resolve the dilemma of rapidly developing an inheri- 
ted backward and exploited economy by giving to 
the state a crucial role from the inception: 

“Whether one thinks of the problems of capital formation 


or of the introduction of new techniques or of the exten- 
sion of social services, or of the over-all realignment of the 


productive forces and class relationships within society, -7 


one inevitably comes to the conclusion that a rapid expan- 

sion of the economic and social responsibilities of the 

state will alone be capable of satisfying the legitimate 
expectations of the people’. 

With these committed objectives before us, with 
the passage of each year since the beginning of the 
First Plan, the public sector has increased its sphere 
in the National Plan allocations-and it has by now 
reached its position of dominance. It has made the 
transition to socialisation of relations of productions 
possible within a short period of time. As such 
the growth and achievements in this sector are 
phenomenal. 

Because of the growth of public sector a highly 
experienced force of steel plant managers, engineers 
and technicians has been created in the country. But 
after decades of development in the steel industry, 
when we need further expansion in the field of steel 
and fertiliser, we fail to finance them from the re- 
sources generated from our steel and fertiliser - 
plants, and also because of lack of continuous re- 
search, we always go in for importing expertise and 
modern techniques. Our constant research should 
have enabled our own scientists and engineers to 
develop newer technologies in these fields. And we 
should have ventured to use our own technology and 
expertise instead of going in for turn-key projects 
after three decades of progress and experience 
in this field. Similar is the case with fertiliser and 


oil and natural gas exploration. 


The public sector in India being one of the largest 
industrial assets in the world today a modern and 
dynamic approach should be brought to bear in its 
planning and functioning. 

Under-utilisation of production capacities still re- 
mains a matter of grave concern for public enter- 
prises. Of the 172 public enterprises analysed in the 
BPE survey, capacity utilisation during 1983-84 was 
more than 75 per cent in 88 enterprises, in 49 enter- -~ 
prises it was between 50 to 75 per cent andin 35 
enterprises it was less than 50 per cent. If Tata Iron 


and Steel Company could achieve 95.5 per cent of 
rated capacity, we should strive to overcome all con- 
straints which stand in the way of fuller utilisation 
of installed capacities in all our public enterprises. 

In the process of building townships, the public 
enterprises have added nearly 4.94 lakh housing 
units in the country tillthe end of March 1980, 
thereby providing shelter to more than 25 lakh per- 
- sons. As lack of housing facilities is a serious pro- 
blem inthe country, the contribution of the public 
sector in this field is note-worthy. For maintenance 
of townships Rs. 153.35 crores was spent in 1979-80 
and another Rs. 97.59 crores was spent on social 
services like provision of education and medical 
care, etc., during 1979-80. Why can we not separate 
the burden of management and regular maintenance 
of these townships? 

The Industrial Policy Resolution of 1956 envis- 
aged that “‘it is to be expected that public enterprises 
will augment the revenue of the state and provide 
resources for further development in fresh fields.” 

In the Third Plan the target for generation of 

internal resources by public undertakings was fixed at 
‘ Rs. 300 crores. The actual resources generated were 
‘Rs. 287 crores. In the Fourth Plan, the target was 
fixed at Rs. 785 crores. In the Fifth Plan, the target 
was fixed at Rs. 2690 crores. The actual resources 
generated were also less than the target fixed. Public 
enterprises, including those of States, were required 
to provide Rs. 9,911 crores as resources to the Sixth 
Plan. | 

The Six Plan frame-work pointed out that (along 
with reduction of subsidies) higher financial returns 


from public enterprises both at the Centre and in. 


the States offer the only substantial scope for gener- 
ating additional resources, particularly when the 
limits to additional taxation have been reached. 

The major thrust in the expansion of the public 
‘sector as envisaged in the socio-economic policy has 
been broadly achieved. 

The public Undertakings Committee of Parlia- 
ment has reiterated time and again that the public 
sector should extend itself to areas where we have 
established certain capacities for production of basic 
and strategic materials, more particularly in areas 
which aré dominated by foreign companies. 

The public sector should go in for manufacture of 
edible oils and Vanaspati products and to other 
fields of mass consumption goods which are now 
being given to multinational corporations. 

The way private trade is behaving in the field of 
_ sugar manufacture, jute, textiles, and procurement 
and distribution of foodgrains, etc., and by the 
artificial hike in prices of essential commodities the 
Government is being forced to strengthen the public 
distribution system, Vast masses of poor people and 
middle income groups do feel the urgent need to 
extend the scope of public sector to the fields of pro- 
duction of mass consumption goods. 

Before that the public sector is required to con- 
solidate itself and to improve its working and effici- 
ency so that its contribution to national and sectoral 
incomes will go up commensurately with the 
resources and efforts going into it. 

For replacement and renewal of assets and for 
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their future growth and expansion, public enterprises 
have to generate internal resoures so that they do 
not go on increasing their drawings from the public 
exchequer. Between the period 1971-72 and 1979-80, 
the total gross internal resources generated by the 
enterprises amounted to Rs. 5335 crores. 

The number of enterprises generating internal 
resources went up from 115in 1982-83 to 116 in 
1983-84 and the quantum of net internal resources 
generated by them (after repayment of loan) incre- 
ased from Rs. 2251.80 crores to Rs. 2830.80 crores. 

Improvement in the quantum of gross profit has 
progressively increased 6.68 times from Rs. 864 
crores in 1974-75 to Rs. 5775 crores in 1983-84, 

The net profit of public enterprises fell sharply 
during 1983-84 despite attempts to improve their 
performance. The net profit after interest and 
corporate tax during 1983-84 was Rs. 245.67 crores 
against Rs. 613.51 crores recorded during 1982-83. 

To protect the employees from unemployment a 
number of industrially sick units were taken over by 
‘public enterprises. 

ONE OF the foremost objectives in expanding 
public sector enterprises was to create major growth 
centres in backward regions so that such growth 
centres help in removing regional imbalances by 
generating large-scale economic activities. The 
achievement of the public sector in this regard is 


‘phenomenal: The State-wise dispersal of investment 


(1983) is noteworthy: Bihar Rs.4,692 crores; Maha- 
rastra Rs. 3,993 crores; Madhya Pradesh Rs. 3,86] 
crores; Uttar Pradesh Rs. 2,491 crores; West 
Bengal Rs. 2,394 crores; Andhra Pradesh Rs. 2,119 
crores; Assam Rs. 1,556 crores; Orissa Rs. 1,522 
crores; Tamilnadu Rs. 1,333 crores; Gujarat Rs. 
1,115 crores; Delhi Rs.995 crores; Karnataka Rs. 
1,065 crores; Kerala Rs. 618 crores; Rajasthan Rs. 
543 crores; Punjab Rs. 486 crores; Haryana Rs. 315 
crores; Himachal Pradesh Rs. 168 crores; J & K Rs. 


24 crores; Goa Rs. 12 crores; Other States Union 


Territories Rs. 243 crores; Unallocated Rs. 2,424 
crores. (Total Rs. 31,969 crores). 

It is both the duty of the management and the 
workers to uphold the values and culture of the 
public sector which is completely different from that 
of private sector. Let us make industrial relations in 
public enterprises ideal because this instrument is 
meant to weaken the concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few. All those who believe in the ideology 
and philosophy of public sector growth should unite 
at this moment so that public enterprises overcome 
all shortcomings and impediments and flourish 
further. It is also for the bureaucracy to appreciate 
that public sector culture must necessarily be different 
from the prevailing norms in the administrative steel 
frame. Such appreciation is an essential pre-requisite 
for the success of the public sector philosophy, 

We must give full autonomy to public enterprises. 
Accountability of the public sector should not 
be too many. This results in more paper-work. 
Sometimes the files and papers maintained in public 
enterprises weigh tonnes. When we have the third 
largest technical work-force in the world why can 
we not meet the new challenges?) 
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Is Equality Not an Issue? 


MAITHREYI KRISHNA RAJ 


JARGON and cliches forever 
befuddle arguments, even the 
best of them, and some words 
become dirty while others acquire 
a mantra Status. 


All this unhappily is as true of 


writing and discussion on women. 
Terminology sparks controversies 
even when protagonists as well as 
antagonists are speaking of the 
same thing. Feminism is one such 
suspect word, that readily invites 
ignominy. To so much as utter 
the word is to become western 
bourgeois and anti-men. After 
listing out all the demands that 
feminists have been making, such 
as equal rights,- equal opportu- 
nities, some measure of person- 
hood and autonomy, invariably 
some woman speaker would 
promptly exonerate herself by 
declaring, “I am not a feminist”. 

' Who indeed is a feminist? To 
some young women, feminism 
may mean a fashionable and pro- 
gressive label; to many others it 
is an inflammable thing and as 
dangerous and disruptive as ter- 
rorism; a threat to our culture, a 
fissure that will rend the family’s 
stability. They would talk dis- 
paragingly of the rising incidence 
of divorce in the West, but ignore 
the burning of young wives or 
the slow death of many in this 
country. 

That feminist philosophy has 
evolved over some centuries and 
is still evolving, that it. has as 

' many shades and positions as any 
other political philosophy, is little 
understood. Does anyone regard 
socialism as one homogeneous 
entity? Yet what a left-handed 
compliment to give to a section 
of Western women that they 
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speak for all feminists and for all 


. time to come! It is partly our 


fault that we have neither coined 
an appropriate term nor set out 
systematically the different ideo- 
logies within feminism. To most 
of us in India, it is a loose generic 
word meaning ‘on behalf of 
women’. A major goal of femin- 
ism is equality between the sexes, 
social, political and economic. 

Until now, we thought we 
knew what we meant by ‘equa- 
lity’. The U.N. Decade for 
Women was all about ‘‘Equality, 
Development and Peace” for 
women, or wasn’t it? 

In a slim, well-produced book 
by Oxfam, 1984, called ‘Silver 
Shackles — Women and Develop- 
ment in India, Maitrayee Mukho- 
padyaya sums up elegantly with 
consummate skill and admirable 
brevity, the problems that afflict 
women in India. She begins her 
essay by questioning the accepted 
definition of development and 
proposes an alternative proposi- 
tion where development would 
mean ‘the creation of a non 
exploitative society based on 
egalitarian values, where each 
individual has access to those 
resources which will enable them 
(sic) to realise their full human 
potential.” (emphasis mine) 

She proceeds to document the 
wide gaps between men and 
women in every sector of eco- 
nomic and social development 
and in the opportunities avail- 
able for such development. She 
notes with concern the grim 
situation where even though 


significant increases in wage 
‘employment have occurred, 
women have failed to share 


equally in this increase; problems 
of discrimination in the labour 
market; high rates of female 
unemployment; strenuous work- 
loads; the woes of women 
workers in the unorganised 


_ equality is not an issue. 


sector; the declining sex ratio 
as a consequence of unequal 
access to health care; the denial 
of conditions that will liberate 
girls from illiteracy and inade- 
quate schooling and in general 
unequal access to most resources 
— land, property, credit, skill, 
technology and even leisure. 
Facts speak for themselves in 
those hundred-odd pages. The 
very first chapter describes the 
weired ways in which patriarchy 
and capitalism combine within 
the cultural conditions of this 
country. 

At the end of it all is a start- 
ling statement: “The problem 
before the majority of women 
in India today is not equality 
but survival.” Must one counter- 
pose the two? Did not the book | 
drive home the point (and rather 
beautifully, I thought) that 
women in India have unequal 
chances for survival? If we are 
talking of priorities and argue 
for instance that the needs of 
the majority of women demand 
urgent attention, there can be 
no quarrel with it. We would 
also have no difficulty in accept- 
ing that some women from 
better-off classes have less to 
worry about and are better placed 
than many millions of poor men. 
But it is not correct to say that 
If it 
was not an issue, why a book 
highlighting the inequalities? Are 
the millions of poor women in 
this country unworthy of the 
human dignity of equal status? 

I wish the author had not 
fallen. into the terminological 
trap of ‘not-but’. Recently when 
I took part in a discussion group 
one woman vehemently argued 
(she is the head of a university 
education department) that there 
was no disparity in education 
between girls and boys. When 
I threw the statistics on female 
school education at her, she 
said, “But there is nobody 
denying them entrance’. As if 


. there are signboards hanging, 


“Girls not allowed”! The sign- 
boards deébarring entry lie in 
those ‘“‘shackles’, Maitrayee 
Mukhopadyaya speaks of. 

. One thing still puzzles me — 
shackles, all right, but where is 
the silver? Have I missed it? [O 
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Thirty Years After Bandung 


A BALANCE-SHEET 


FRED HALLIDAY, MAXINE MOLYNEUX 


T April 1955 the leaders of 29 Asian and African 
states including China, met at Bandung in Indo- 
nesia for the first Conference of Afro-Asian 
Solidarity. A generation of new Third World, leaders 
had come to power and international prominence. 
The old. colonial empires, mortally weakened by 
World War If, were retreating. A new force, what 
by the early 1960s came to be known as the “Third 
World’ was coming into existence. Today, thirty 
years after that historic ‘event, the number of in- 
dependent states in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
has greatly increased, to around 120. Yet in. 1955 
only six African states were represented at Bandung: 
today over fifty are independent. The issues posed 
at Bandung rémain vital and, in some cases, are 
even more pressing. A balance-sheet of the interven- 
ing three decades, schematic and provisional as 
it may be, can therefore serve not only asa retros- 
pective on what has passed, but asa guide to the 
agenda for-the future. l 


The Achievements : 

The ensuing decades have certainly produced some 
major changes in world politics, ones called for 
and symbolised by that initial gathering at Bandung. 

1. The process of decolonisation, begun imme- 
diately after World War If, has been virtually 
completed. The empires of Britain, France, Belgium, 
Holland and, belatedly, Portugal have disappeared. 
The value system associated with colonialism, the 
belief held for over a century that some European 
states had the right to rule other parts of the world, 
has been swept away: metropolitan colonialism, 
which even in the 1950s many expected to last for 
“decades, has gone for ever. Over two dozen 
European colonies remain in existence, but the 
` great majority of these are insignificant enclaves 
where, for anomalous local reasons, the populations 
prefer to remain attached to the metropolitan states: 
Puerto Rico, Montserrat and the Virgin Islands, 
‘Guadeloupe and Martinique, Curacao and French 
Guyana, the Falkland Islands and Gibraltar, Ceuta 


and Melilla, New Caledonia and the Guam, Hong. 
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Kong and Macao. Iniquitous they may be, but 
they are the crumbs of a now by-gone system. In 
the Nonaligned Movement only two of the one 
hundred and one members represent liberation move- 
ments — PLO and SWAPO — while a third, ANC 
of South Africa, isan observer. All the other, 
important former colonies, and most recently Zim- 
babwe, have gained independence. 

2. Beyond their individual accession to statehood, 
the countries of the Third World have come together 
in a variety of alliances and coalitions to represent, 
jointly, their shared political and economic interests. 
The Afro-Asian Solidarity Organisation, founded 
at Bandung, lasted only ten years: it was dissolved 
in 1966, following the Boumedienne coup in 
Algeria, and China’s loss of influence in the Third 
World. But the Nonaligned Movement, founded in 
1961, has gathered over one hundred members and 
represents a clear, persistent, voice in international 
affairs, in support of decolonisation, non-inter- 
ference in the Third World, anda reform of the 
international economic system: this latter goal, first 
raised collectively at UNCTAD-I in 1964, was to 
find its clearest codification in the proclamation of 
the programme for a New International Economic 
Order in 1973 atthe Fourth NAM Summit, in 
Algiers. Parallel to NAM, the Group of 77, now 
with 126 members, has lobbied for international 
economic reforms. Other more specific coalitions 
and successes can be registered: OPEC, established 
in 1960, has since 1971 been able substantially to 
multiply the oil revenues of its members; the 64 
African, Caribbean and Pacific states who have 
negotiated the three Lome Conventions have achiev- 
ed a significant new bargaining position with EEC; 
and, although not formally united in one organisa- 
tion, the dozen or so New Industrialising Countries 
have, in the 1970’s, broken what was previously 
seen as an absolute block on industrialisation in the 
Third World. 

3. The growth of OPEC, ACP and NICs point to 
a further major dimension of change over the past 
thirty years, namely that of economic and social 
transformation. The idea, commonly held in the 
1960’s, that the newly independent countries were 
condemned to a condition of “neo-colonial’ stagna- 
tion, without agrarian change, industrial growth, or 
expansion of welfare services, is clearly inadequate 
in the face of the record of recent decades. The 
rise not only of industrialising NICS, like South 
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Korea, Singapore and Mexico, but of countries like 
India, the Philippines and Brazil, demonstrates that 
there is industrial potential in the Third World. 
Agricultural change, through land reforms, as in 
Taiwan, or through green revolutions, asin Punjab, 
point to a variety of possible new paths in the 
countryside. The great expansion of education and 
health services in many Third World states is not 
compatible with a view of these countries as uni- 
formly destined to constant misery. 

4. The achievement of independence, and the 
pace of socio-economic change, have done more 
than just alter the political institutions and govern- 
ing bodies of these states. For attendant upon, and 
following independence, a considerable number of 
Third World countries have undergone social revo- 
lutions, of a wide range of characters and depths. 
The overthrow of colonialism has, in many cases, 
been accompanied or paralleled by the overthrow 
of established ruling systems, be these of local or 
metropolitan ethnic origin. The history of the post- 
war world has been that of a series of Third World 
earthquakes, which have come in three major waves. 
The first that came immediately after World War II, 
included those of China, Vietnam, Korea, Egypt 
and Bolivia. The second, in the late 1950’s and 
early 1960s, included Cuba, Iraq, North Yemen, 
Algeria. The third, and by far the greatest, came 
in the period from 1974 to 1980 when fourteen 
Third World states underwent social revolution — 
some as part of the decolonisation process 
(Zimbabwe, and the Portugese colonies in Africa), 
others asa result of indigenous struggles against 
foreign occupation (Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia) 
and others still against local, formally independent, 
ruling classes (Iran, Afghanistan, Ethiopia, Grenada, 
Nicaragua). Since 1980 these changes have halted 
once again; but indicators from many parts of the 
world — Peru, Sudan, the Philippines — suggest 
that the social order in the Third World has not 
found a new stability in the mid-1980s. A fourth 
wave of Third World revolutions may be in the 
offing. - 

5. In both the independence struggles: and the 
Third World revolutions a major redefinition of 
power in the contemporary world was achieved, 
through the defeat of metropolitan armies in a 
series of wars. At the very beginning of the century 
the first wave of colonial resistance had been impelled 
by the Japanese defeat of Russia in 1905. Of the 
150 or more were since 1945, in which over 20 mil- 
lion people have died, virtually all have been. in the 
Third World: the only significant exception, of a 
European conflict, was the Greek civil war of 1944- 
1949, The greatest number of victims have also been 
people from the Third World: the gruesome arith- 
metic of Vietnam — 57,000 Americans, 2 million 
Vietnamese killed — tells its own tale, as do the 
more than one million dead in the Algerian war. 
Yet, at terrible cost, the countries of the Third 
World inflicted many defeats on states who vaunt 
military power as the supreme dimension of national 
greatness and who have tried over decades to main- 
tain their controls — colonial and post-colonial — 
on the Third World. In Vietnam and Algeria, in 
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on 


Cyprus and South Yemen, at Suez, Playa Giron and | 


on the Yalu River, in Angola and Mozambique, the 
Third World armies have faced and defeated the 
colonial states. In 1983 by a combination of mili- 
tary and political resistance Reagan may have had a 
walkover in Grenada, but he was unable to keep the 
Marines in the far more significant contest of 
Lebanon. 

6. Beyond these specific changes and achieve- 
ments, there lies a further dimension, imprecise yet 
of great importance, namely a shift in perceptions of 
international politics: The old system of a world 
dominated by the great powers of Europe and 
North America and subservient to them, had, des- 
pite the rise of Japan and China, survived World 
War II. The early UN was under undisputed 
Western control. But, asthe number and activity 
of the Third World states increased, this changed, 
and the countries of the Third World won new 
status and influence. They gradually formed a more 
independent bloc in UN and wrested it from 
Western manipulation. They continued to lobby 
against colonialism and for universal independence. 
A generation of Third World leaders stepped onto 
the world stage. It was Bandung which, more than 
any other: event, ushered in this new era, and the 
new world which these leaders represented. Nehru 
and Nasser, Sukarno and Nkrumah and Guevara, 
Mao, Castro and Chou En-lai, Cabral and Neto 
Giap and Ho Chi Minh, were leaders of inter- 
national reputation in a rapidly changing configura- 
tion of power. 


The Failures 

Yet the thirty years since Bandung have not been 
ones of unqualified or continuous success. For all 
that the Third World has achieved, it has endured 
terrible sufferings, calamities, disappointments, 
wastage and deceits. Few in 1955 could have 
envisaged: the many setbacks that the original pro- 
ponents of independence, coexistence and economic 
prosperity were to undergo. 

1. Despite substantial socio-economic change, 
and the growth of incomes and output in many 
Third World countries, many Third World states 
have experienced a worsening of the economic 
conditions inherited from colonialism. By the 
mid-1980s between 700 million and one billion 
people in the Third World are at or below the 
poverty line, and faced with malnutrition or 
starvation. One overarching reason for this has 
been the explosion in Third World rates of popu- 
lation growth, such that the strain on resources, 
habitats and social structures has grown immensely 
over the past few decades. The massive migration 
of people to cities, such that by 1987 it is reckoned 
that over half the world’s population will live in 
urban areas and the peasantry will for the first 
time become a minority on this earth, has led to. 
the growth of vast new domains of misery and 
squalor, under-employment and despair. The sub- 
stantial industrialisation of the Third World has 
not kept pace with the growth in urban population. 
In the countryside, vast areas have been hit by 
famine, ecological disaster, and chronic under- 


employment. ‘The external assistance, in the 
form of aid and investment, provided to Third 
World states has been meagre, measured against 
the requiremements of these countries and the 
donor capabilities of the rich, and a considerable 
amount of this aid has been misdirected and stolen. 
Where Third World states have misused their new 
resources: the record of the OPEC states, where 
corruption, inefficiency, agricultural decay and 
new forms of social parasitism have mushroomed 
in the past decade is the most striking index of this 
missed opportunity. Some Arabs now see oil as 
a curse. . . 

2. The record on the political front is little more 
encouraging. Of the one hundred or more Third 
World states, few have established and maintained 
politically democratic systems. All too often, the 
weakness of state structures, the acute tensions in 
Third World ‘societies and pressure from imperia- 
list states have led to the emergence of dictator- 
ships, in which the military have played the leading 
role. The oppression visited upon post-colonial 
Third World -peoples has been different in character 
from that of imperial rule: but it has often involved 
ferocious repression, cruelty and violation of 
human rights. Much of the responsibility for this 
lies with imperialism. But the nationalism of 
Third World states, which served to mobilise people 
against colonialism, has all too often been used in 


demagogic form to justify the crushing of oppo- ` 
nents, the denial of rights to ethnic and religious ‘ 


minorities, and the silencing of individual critics. 
In some countries too, religious nationalism, 
sanctified with all the fanaticism of the divinely 
inspired, has been used to reintroduce some of the 
forms of oppression that capitalist modernisation 
under colonialism had undermined — the fate of 
women in’ Khomeini’s Iran and the Hindu pro- 
motion of caste being cases in point. The hopes 


of the 1950s that independence would lead to. 


greater democracy and social justice, have proven 
as unfounded as those concerning economic 
development. 

3. On the external front, 
better. The countries of the Third World have 
won formal independence, and the new state struc- 
tures have established themselves. But in numerous 


ways the metropolitan states retain and exert pre» 


dominant influence over the South: the world, 
albeit one of independent states, remains a hierar- 
chical one, not just in terms of the distribution of 
wealth, but in terms of the power relationships, 
The dependence of the Third World on the richer 
economies, the political and cultural influence 
exerted in the Third’ World, the increasing pre- 
dominance of a mythified ‘modern’ ‘lifestyle, all 
point to these enduring dependencies. The collec- 
tive instruments of the Third World have fared 
little better. NAM?’s ability to negotiate a New 
Economic Order with the North has proven 
illusory: the last attempt at global negotiations, 
held at Caricun, Mexico, in October 1981, led to 
no significant reforms. With Reagan’s ideology in 
power in USA, there is no prospect of a change 
of heartin the North. The numerical domination 
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the record is little 


of the Third World in the UN General Assembly 
has led to the evacuation of the great powers from 
significant activity in that arena. OPEC’s ability 
to raise oil prices for a decade was real enough: but 
its intention to convert this economic power over 
one commodity into an instrument for broader 
pressure on the North, on the Palestine issue or the 
New Economic Order, has proven illusory. The 
most dramatic change in North-South economic 
relations over the past decade has been the 
enormous increase in Third World debt — to 5 820 
billion by the end of 1983. 

.4. This pattern of weakness and disarray vis-a- 
vis the North is also evident in relations between 
Third World countries themselves. The most drama- 
tic index of this is the rising incidence of armed 
conflict between. Third World states: the Arab-Israeli 
and Indo-Pakistani wars have now been succeeded 
by many others — Somalia and Ethiopia, Uganda 
and Tanzania, Iran and Iraq, and, in a gruesome 
appendix to the solidarity of the 1960s, Vietnam 
and China. Third World states are spending increas- 


‘ng amounts of their scarce resources on arms. In 


1982 Third World states purchased over $ 20 billion 
worth of arms, equivalent to nearly two-thirds of the 


total world arms trade. The incidence of nuclear 


proliferation in the Third World demonstrates the 
dangers that may lie ahead: over twenty Third World 
states could have the bomb by the year 2000. 

The disarray is equally evident in the economic 
sphere: despite much-talk-of greater Economic Co- 
operation Between Developing Countries, the record 
is dismal indeed. The great majority of Third World 
economic relations is carried out between individual 
Third World states and developed countries. There 
has been no real increase in ECDC since the pro- 
clamation of the New Economic Order in 1973. 
Where there has been a change is the character of 
intra-Third World economic relations towards 
greater differentiation and exploitation of the richer 
by the poorer: OPEC extortion of higher oil prices 
from the poorer Third World states and the exploit- 
ation of Third World labour through migration are 
the signs of what has in effect become the new eco- 
nomic order, one of greater inequality between Third 
World states. 

Attempts by regional groupings of Third World 
states to forge more effective forms of political col- 
laboration between themselves have proven equally 
elusive. The more coherent regional alliances have 
in effect been Trojan horses of the West — the 
Organisation of American States, and ASEAN, 
with, in earlier epochs, the Baghdad Pact and 


SEATO. The dreams of African unity propounded 


by Nkrumah and of Arab unity by Nasser have 
found no greater realisation than the idea of Latin 
American unity espoused a century and three- 
quarters ago by Simon Bolivar. 

5. .These general North-South and intra-South 
failures are underlined all the more by the failure 
of Third World countries to resolve the two deepest, 
most entrenched and challenging, legacies of coloni- 
alism, namely the issues of Israel and South Africa. 
Despite decades of fighting, rhetoric and diplomatic 
activity these two states remain as powerful as ever, 
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and their récent siicéessés against their neighbours 
are, if anything, signs of an even -greater ability to 
defy their opponents. The Arab and African states 
have evolved neither the military power nor the poli- 
tical strength ‘to find solutions to the problems 
posed by these two issues, and their recent regression 
into disunity in the face of supposedly common 
enemies only underlined their failures in this regard. 


The two lines of policy apparently available to oppo- 


nents of Israel and South Africa — instransigent but 
impotent rejectionism on the one hand, docile 
acceptance on the other — only reveal the lack of 
any strategy that is both opposed to the systems 
embodied in these two states and yet capable of 
evolving a realistic and just challenge to them. 

6. The blocking of progress vis-a-vis Israel and 
South Africa itself draws attention to one of the 
most enduring and worrying features of Third World 
politics in recent years, namely the retreat of some 
of today’s Third World leaders from reality and from 
responsible assessment, into ‘various forms of 
rhetoric, evasion and self-delusion. The myriad 
conferences and seminars, anniversary celebrations, 
official communiques and telegrams of congratula- 
tion in which these leaders have ‘idulged have not 

moved their opponents or improved the lot of their 
own peoples one jot. The depreciation of truth in 
such rhetoric, a pursuit now embodied in the cam- 
paign for a new, that is, censored and repressive, 
international information order not only weakens 
the Third World vis-a-vis the developed world but 
also weakens the ability of Third World leaders to 
confront and resolve their own pressing problems. 


Conclusions and Prospects 

These achievements and failures, presented in 
schematic fashion as they have been, present a 
balance-sheet that is both substantial and alarming, 
ofa Third World still in the midst of upheaval, 
conflict, suffeing and change, and ofa hierarchical 
international system that has adapted to change, 
without abandoning its fundamental structures of 
inequality. Amidst this diversity and evolution, it is 
nonetheless possible to indicate certain general results 
of the three decades since Bandung. 

1. The Pattern of Third World states as it now 
exists is the more. or less permanent legacy of 
colonialism. Amidst all the talk of weak and 
‘penetrated’ states, and of arbitrary frontiers, it is 
striking how far the administrative and inter-state 
boundaries inherited from colonialism have survived, 
and how the new state structures have consolidated 
themselves. Despite all the talk of new fusions or 
unity, none has occurred, except at the moment of 
independence itself, as in Somalia and Camerouns, 
or to overcome very recent divisions, as in Vietnam. 
On the other hand, there has been only one clear 
case of post-colonial secession in the Third World, 
that of Bangladesh in 1971, and this was im an 
atyptical case of a state that was already split into 
two. Tshombe, Ojukwu and Barzani are no more. 
The Eritreans and POLISARIO, and now the Sikhs, 
fight on, but few believe they will succeed. Even 
Chad, for all its division, remains one state. 

2. The record of economic development in the 
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Third World indicates that it no longer makes séfigé 
to talk of a unified or homogeneous Third World. 
The process of development and change has been so 
uneven that in socio-economic terms there is more 
that divides an Argentina from a Haiti, a Singapore 
from a Bangladesh, a Kuwait from a Sudan, than 
unites them. Talk ofa common ‘Southern’ interest, 
ofashared interest in a new economic order, of 
global renegotiation is illusory, botb because of the 
refusal of the North to accept such changes, and 
because of the disaggregated, competing and increas- 
ingly exploitative, relations of Southern countries 
with each: other. 

3. Similarly, talk of common political interests is 
also illusory. Nonalignment is a necessary ideal, and 
NAM serves important and necessary functions. But 
a Third World that includes Afghanistan, Vietnam 
and Cuba on one side and Singapore, Zaire and 
Jamaica on the other can haridy be seen as generi- 
cally nonaligned. The politics of the Third World 
are permeated by those of East-West rivalry: while 
some states can stand relatively outside either camp, 
a considerable number neither want to nor can. 
Many states that are formally part ofthe ‘Third’ 
World can, in political terms, be redistributed to the 
‘First’ (pro-US) and ‘second’ (pro-Soviet) camps. 

4. Inthe longer run the independence celebrated 
and demanded at Bandung, and implemented in the 
years since then, will appear not as the end of a pro- 
cess, the attainment of something ideal, but as a 
punctuation mark on a much longer road of political, 
social and economic transformation. The ability of 
states to rule themselves is certainly enhanced by at- 
taining formal independence but this juridical trans- 
fer acquires deeper significance only if and when it is 
accompanied by other changes, within the society in 
question. A ruling group that ties itself to the West 
is ont capable of ensuring independence, equity or 
the proper use of natural resources. Those that seek 
to break away are faced with an awesome set of 
alternative problems — the terrible human costs of 
social revolution in the Third World, the horrendous 
price which imperialism visits upon those who try 
and evade its controls, and the exiguous economic 
aid which the Soviet Union offers to those who 
seek assistance for such a punctuation mark in 
transformation is marked only by the arduous 
demands of sustaining any such push. To see inde- 
pendence as such a punctuation mark is also, 
however, to recognise that not all the legacies of 
colonialism need to be rejected: centralised states, a 
measure of economic development, a commitment 
of secularism and a confrontation with traditional 
obstacles to change may all, properly used, be 
positive aspects.of the colonial experience. The truth 
of this is nowhere clearer than in those cases, where 
in the name of a benighted and retrospective authen- 
ticity, Third World countries have plunged back into 
the darknesses from which even colonialism sought 
to extract them. The idea that a political-or ideologi- 
cal system is necessarily valid because it can be 
presented as ‘anti-imperialist’ is as much a national- 
ist illusion as the claim that with independence an 
ideal era must open. 

6. We are left with a third world of over 120 


étates and in which, even leaving out China’s one 
billion close on three billion people will soon live. 
- For all the disappointments of the past decades, a 
new state system of independent Third World nations 
has come into existence and has begun, in some limi- 
ted domains, to exert its power and initiative. If the 
old generation of independence leaders is virtually 


gote, and many of their successors ate corrupt and 
inept by comparison, there are also many others in 
the Third World who have learned from these ex- 
periences and who remain committed to the goals 
enunciated three decades ago. The challenge facing 
them, in Asia, Africa and Latin America, remains 
as great as it is unavoidable.) 
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T earliest attempt to impart English education in 


India can be traced to the missionary activities. 


following the establishment of the East India 
Company and.the measures adopted by Warren 
Hasting as early as.1773. The protracted controversy 
that had been generated by these initial efforts was 
finally resolved by William Bentinck, barely a 
month after Thomas Babington Macaulay” had 
penned his (in)famous Minute (on February 2, 
1835). This policy was ‘reaffirmed by Charles 
Wood’s despatch of 1854, and with minor modific- 
ations continued throughout the British rule. 
Historians of education have now adequately laid 
bare the fact that the spreading of English education 
was not an act of disinterested magnanimity. On the 
contrary, it was the outcome of a complex combi- 
_ nation of motives: religious — proselytising spirit; 
- moral — to inculcate new values in the spirit of 
Western liberal Christian concepts; administrative 
—- to staff the vast and elaborate bureaucracy; 
economic — to familiarise Indians with the moda- 
lities and values of the capitalist economic system, 
and also to develop in them a taste for British 
| products; and not the least, political — to consoli- 
date and maintain their dominance in the country. 
The British, however, did not embark on a pro- 
gramme of mass English education in India. What 
they were concerned with was shaping a small class 
of English-educated Indians, who may act, in 
Macaulay’s words, as “interpreters between us and 
illions whom we govern —a class of persons 
Indian in blood and colour, but English in tastes, in 
-Ropinions, in morals and intellect’? (in Sharp 1965: 
116). This class was expected to filter down to the 
masses the knowledge and values it had acquired 
and internalised. This, it was hoped, would even- 
tually. stabilise the Raj. l 
The system of education that the British introduc- 
ed in India was understandably modelled after the 
system prevalent in their mother country. This was 
especially so in higher education. The most striking 
 featúre, of this educational transplantation was 
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English, which was not only taught as a language „ 


but also became the medium of instruction. While 
the secondary school-leaving examination was con- 


- ducted only in English till 1937, English was exclu- 


sively used at the university stage right through the 


colonial period. For those aspiring for official posi- 


tions, professional status or leadership roles con- 
versance with English became indispensable. 

In conformity with the aims of their educational 
policy, most of the educational institutions establi- 
shed by the British were colleges and high schools, 
and they were located mostly in urban centres. With 
scant attention given to primary schooling, especi- 
ally in the rural areas, the educational system turned 
out to be top-heavy. In fact, only 12.2 per cent of 
the population of British India was literate in 1941,- 

With the adoption of English as the medium of 
instruction, the vast mass of people were progres- 
sively estranged from the administrative, judicial 
and commercial institutions established by the 
British. Since they were vitally affected by these 
emergent institutions and were not able to under- 
stand the modalities of their operations, they were 
forced to depend upon those who were English- 
educated. This coupled with the fact that English 
was the language of the ruling class bestowed 
unprecedented prestige on the English-educated 
Indians. These-“Brown Sahibs’, because of their 
link with the economic and political interests domi- 
nated by the British, were alienated from the masses. 

Though modelled after the University of London, 
Indian universities were nowhere near it in terms of 
the quality of education imparted. The content of 
education was biased in favour of languages and the 
humanities and against science and technology as 
well as vocational treatment. The excessive emphasis 
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on the mastering of English as a language often į 


eclipsed the purpose of education: it encouraged 
memorising through mechanical learning and dis- 
couraged inquisitiveness and an experimental bent 
of mind. At the same time, this was accompanied 
by a devaluation of the indigenous languages, and 
their development was sadly neglected. 

The curriculum of English education was in 
consonance with the colonial economic and employ- 
ment policies. All higher appointment in almost 
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all the services were in effect reserved for the 
British. Added to this was the absence of (or, in 
fact, opposition to) any policy of industrialisation. 
This meant limited opportunities for qualified and 
trained Indians excepting perhaps in the lower 
echelons of the bureaucracy and in teaching. 
English education, thus, created a large number of 
‘unemployables’. 

Another point neéds clarification here. There is 
a popular belief, held even by many educated 
Indians, that the educational system in vogue before 
the colonial conquest was the unorganised Gurukula. 
The purpose of this, it is said, was to impart instruc- 
tion in Vedic lore to a privileged minority of the 
upper caste males. It is further believed that the 
British brought in the broad-based educational 
system with universalistic criteria of enrolment. 
However, a close scrutiny.of the archival evidence, 
especially the reports and minutes penned by the 
British themselves, explodes this myth. 

At the time of the renewal of the East India 
Company’s Charter ‘in 1813, the Court of Directors, 
had instructed the Provincial Governors to institute 
inquiries into the indigenous education prevalent in 
their provinces. The Provincial Governors in turn 
instructed the Collectors under them to survey the 
state, of education in their districts. Based on the 


reports of the Collectors presented minutes from ‘ 


early in 1826. The reports from various provinces 
prove indubitably that not only were indigenous 
schools and colleges widespread in the eighteenth 


of the student body was highly egalitarian (see 
Dharmpal 1983). 

Not surprisingly, the later British writers have 
tried to controvert the findings of the reports pre- 
pared by their predecessors. Hartog’s (1939) attempt 
to find fault with William Adam’s Report on Bengal 
and dub it as as a ‘legend’ is a typical illustration of 
the pre-British system of education in the country. 
While eschewing the details of the controversy, 
suffice it to say that pre-British India was not ‘dark’, 

s and there prevailed a system of education which was 
j as widespread as it was broad-based. 
The establishment of the empire, and the pursuit 
of colonial, economic and political policies in general 
and the educational policy in ‘particular, from 
somewhere around the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, dealt a death blow to the indigenous 
system of education. Henry Hardinge’s policy of 
giving preference to the English-educated among 
Indians in government appointments drove the last 
nail into the coffin of indigenous education. 

It is true that the destruction of the indigenous 
system of education would not have been complete 


j century, but also that the sex and caste composition - 


without the support, active or passive, direct or - 


indirect, of Indians themsalves. Many of the early 
generation of English-educated Indians reposed faith 
in English education. Raja Rammohun Roy and 
Mahadev Govind Ranade thought that it heralded 
an Indian Renaissance. Roys and their like not 
only protested against the establishment of any 
Oriental-oriented educational institutions but also 
vociferously demanded the expansion of the English 
system. 
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‘broad and stately stream to irrigate the thirsty 


According to the ‘filtration theory’ embodied in the 
policy enunciated by Macaulay and endorsed by 
Wood, “education was to permeate the masses from 
above”. Metaphorically expressed, “drop by drop 
from the Himalayas of Indian life useful informa- 
tion was to trickle downwards,’ forming in time a 


plains” (Mayhew 1926:92). In retrospect, we cannot 
but feel that Macaulay lacked sociological foresight; 
he assumed things that werein accord with his 
convictions and failed to anticipate the consequences. 
The filtration theory turned out to be a mirage. 

In fact, in England itself academic education had 
been elitist. The educational system introduced in 
India also carried with it its elite bias as a colonial ^ 
legacy. Because of the initial advantage of their 
high status, the benefits of English education also 
accrued to the upper caste groups — the Bengali 
Kayasthas, the Tamil Brahmins, andthe Marathi 
Chitpavans — and the well-to-do, that too in the 
urban areas. Thus emerged the first generation of 
indigenous English-educated industrial, commercial, 
political and intellectual elite in India. 

The English-educated Indians, contrary to Maca- 
wlay’s expections, showed little enthusiasm for 
spreading education and Western ideology among 
the masses. On the contrary, they used their educa- 
tion for what the system — not Macaulay — wanted ~ 
them to use it namely, for obtaining employment 
and other material gains in the emergent order. 
What was conceived’ to operate asa filter thus- 
became a wedge which progressively widened the; 
gap between the English-educated elite and the masses. 

Although in the shorter run English education 
did contribute to the political stability of the Raj, 
in the longer run it proved to be the undoing of the 
British stranglehold onthe country. The educated-/ 
class became more and more vocal in. its criticism 
of the Raj. The Sedition Committee, which investi- 
gated the revolutionary conspiracies in India, 
reported in 1918 that most of the conspirators were}; 
educated young men. As it turned out, almost all 
the leaders in the forefront of the nationalist move- 
ment belonged to the English-educated elite. 

Macaulay’s minute was no doubt regretted in 
retrospect, but its directives having been imple- 
mented, it seemed too late to reverse them. But in 
formulating their educational policy for Tropical 
Africa and South Asia, the British were careful not 
to repeat the mistakes committed in India by 
indirectly encouraging the growth of political consci- 
ousness and nationalist sentiments. 
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Write the English-educated elite changed from 
being ‘zealous cooperators’ to ‘freedom fighters’ 
they would not transform themselves to accomplish 
the historical task of liberating society. Their colo 
nial hangover and their growing alienation from the 
masses steeped them in contradictions. This fact has 
had significant implications for the post-Inde- 
pendence socio-political developments in the country.” 
An increasing number of scholars working on the 
developmental problems of Third World countries 
have recognised neo-colonialism as a viable concept 
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in an exposition of such a situation. Of course, 
neo-colonialism is a complicated concept, subsuming 
under it a complex network of relations between the 
developed and the Third World countries, and the 
motivations of the parties involved, The illusion of 
independence in the Third World countries, the 
awareness of this illusion on the part of those on 
whom these countries are dependent, the inability of 
these -countries to break with this dependency, and 
the colonial legacy in the structure and values of 
their key institutions are some - of the facets of this 
syndrome. . 

Education is one of the crucial agencies through 
which the ex-colonisers and other developed countries 
control and obtain influence over the ex-colonies 


and other Third World countries. It has been aptly 


described as the ‘fourth dimension’ of foreign policy 
(see Coombs 1964). Of course, educational neo- 
colonialism does not operate uniformly or to the 
same extent in all the Third World countries. Much, 
to be sure, depends onthe configuration of the his- 
torical forces and the socio-economic situations pre- 
vailing in the neo-colonies at the time of their gaining 
formal independence. 
Unlike other ex-colonies, at the time of her 
independence, India had a growing system of English 
‘education: This colonial heritage expanded pheno- 
menally after Independence, but it remained largely 


“intact qualitative. With the rapid expansion of the 


educational system, the associated problems multi- 
plied and the crisis attendant upon it accentuated 
over the years. . l 

Was not the political leadership aware of the need 
fora new system of education to realise the dream 
ofa new India? Certainly. As Jawaharlal Nehru, 
the then Prime Mihister, told an educational con- 
ference in 1948. 


Whenever conferences were held in the past to form a plan 
for education in India, the tendency as a rule was to main- 
tain the existing system with slight modifications. This 
must not happen now. Great changes have taken place in 


- the country and the educational system must keep pace . 


with them. The entire basis of education must be revolu- 


& tionised (quoted in Naik 1965:13). 


But what has been practised in reality is only 


/ ‘moderate reformism’. 


Part of the explanation for this state of affairs lies 


tin the very nature of the nationalist movement. It 


was not a radical revolution premised upon mass 
involvement and directed towards changing the 


fundamental institutions and cultural values of 


society. It was a movement led predominantly by 
the English-educated bourgeoisis, which took charge 
of nation’s destiny after Independence. Being 
influenced by Western liberal ideology. and its ethos, 
this bourgeoisie not only retained the institutions 
and values that had been introduced by the colonial 
masters but also imported others from Britain and 


/ elsewhere. And education was the easiest to fit into 


this framework. nie ek 
One must of course grant that the social institu- 
tions, cultural values and patterns of behaviour 
implanted and nurtured with the help of economic 
sanctions and political force over a prolonged period 
of two centuries of colonial rule are hard to break 
from within a-few decades. But cultural interia can 
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hardly be a perpetual. On the one hand, the colonial 
bent of- mind has resulted in acquiescence and com- ,/ 
placence. On the other, it has generated a feeling 
that the colonial institutions are a superior cultural 
outpost for the so-called modern society — worse, a, 
feeling that there is no alternative. 

In reality, the failure to make a radical departure 
from the past lies not in inertia but in the absence 
of political will on the part of the leadership, ol 
more appropriately, a vested interest in the status 
quo., In fact, the English-educated indigeneous elite, 
which holds considerable power because of its 


. place in the system, functions as a salesman of the 


English system of education. In what follows we 
shall examine the implications of educational neo- 
colonialism. 

Politics of Foreign Aid and Collaborative Research: 
The illusion of independence in many Third World 
countries is complemented by ‘friendly’ assistance 
by their former colonisers or other developed coun- 
tries. That foreign aid contains elements of neo- 
colonialism making forthe perpetual dependence 
of the Third World countries has been sulficiently 


. exposed now. But the crucial question is what 


makes us dependent upon foreign aid from govern- 
ments aud private foundations for our educational 
development? 

Colonial hangover apart, the cost of radically 
changing the educational system in terms of time, 
money, and psychological implications, is generally 
high in any country, and it is magnified in a develop- 
ing country, which has to adjust scarce resources 
among competing demands. To this if we add the 
absence ofa sense of direction among the policy 
makers, the task of planning for educational change 
understandably becomes difficult. Considering this, 
the logic underlying the expansion of the existing | 
system, rather than radically changing it, becomes jf 
clear. 

Among the various educational projects under- 
taken in the country with foreign assistance or colla- 
boration the establishment of several institutions, 
the provision of scholarships for students to 
study abroad, the constitution of joint com- 
missions on text-books, nutritional and health 
programmes for school childeren, and the 
exchange of scholars, deserve special mention. The 
educational activities of the British Council, the 
United States Educational Foundation in India, the 
Ford and Rockfeller Foundations and the various 
missionary societies are .well known. Such foreign 
aid is intertwined with the foreign policy and eco- | 
nomic interests of the donor countries and tends to 
perpetuate dependence. 

Scholarly attention has been drawn to how the 
research areas and priorities in the Third World are 
directly and indirectly influenced by the developed 
countries to promote their own interests. This pro- 
cess is furthered by collaborative research under- 
taken at the behest of the developed countries. The 
disclosures made by the Public Accounts Committee /¥. 
(1975: 184) of the Fifth Lok Sabha in this regard 
are shocking. ` 

What is more disconcerting is the espionage 
through such collaborative research in the country. 
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Verma’s (1474: 59-66) case study of one of our apex 
institutions illustrates the stranglehold of this 
mechanism. Berreman (1981: 203-12) has exposed 


$ the ulterior motives of research by foreign scholars 


in India by revealing the involvement of the United 
States Department of Defence in ‘the Himalayan 
Border Countries Research Project’. That such 
espionage through collaborative research has the 
support of some of our own scholars, who criticise 
any attempt at curbing such activity, is distressing. | 

English and Intellectual Neo-colonialism: An 
essential prop for the maintenance of the dominance 
of Britain and other English speaking industrial 
countries, particularly the United States, through 
foreign aid programmes and other means, is English. 
Even after three decades of Independence, the pro- 
blem of English in our education has eluded a 
a solution and has not been faced squarely by the 
policy-makers. l l 

At the primary level — as in the colonial period 
-— the regional language/mother-tongue is the wide- 
spread medium of instruction. The effort to switch 
over from English to the regional language at the 

¢secondary level is neither comp!ete nor satisfactory. 
At the tertiary level, and particularly in professional 

Jeducation, English still reigns supreme as the 
medium of instruction. In several universities where 
English has been replaced by the regional language 
as the medium of instruction at the college level, 
English is taught as a compulsory language. English 

{ remains the predominant, if not the exclusive, library 
language. . npa 

Of course the importance of English in our educa- 
tion has been defended and emphasised on practical, 
administrative and even political grounds. But set 
against the goal of building a ‘democratic-socialist’ 
order enshrined in the Constitution, the case of the 
regional languages appears to be stronger. What 
are the negative implications of the continued domi- 
nance of English in our education? 

Excluding the large majority of the people who 
are out of the purview of any kind of education, as 
Desai (1967:119-22) observes, there are two classes 

‘ofeducated people growing in the country. Those 
educated in the English medium and those educated 
in the medium of the mother-tongue/regional 
language. The former constitute “a higher class of 
citizens’, ‘a new class of elite’, which is closer to all 
the strategic decision-making positions. Counterpos- 
ed to this is the latter class of elite, occupying a 
subordinate position in the hierarchy of offices. The 
latter elite is at a disadvantage in securing higher 

_ positions demanding an advanced knowledge of 
English. The net consequence of the dualistic system 

ie education is the consolidation and perpetuation 
of a super-elite in the country. 

` The continued dominance of English in our educa- 

tion and the ‘anglophilia’ of our intellectuals has 
oriented their intellectual life towards their former 
colonisers and other English-speaking developed 
countries. This is due to two interrelated reasons. 
First, the major share of the world’s knowledge is 
now produced and refined by these and other deve- 
loped countries. And second, English has become 
the chief, if not the sole, language for the communi- 
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‚research work abroad. 


cation and dissemination of this knowledge. 

The intellectual depéndency arising from language 
has serious implications. Most of the books requir- 
ed by the Third World countries are imported. In 
spite of having a long history of indigenous publish- 
ing and a large publishing industry, India impọrts a 
large number of books, the vast majority of which» 
are -in English. This necessarily drains valuable 
foreign exchange reserves besides stunting the growth 
of the indigenous publishing industry. Moreover, 
given the nature of books that are imported, one 
wonders whether they are relevant to or in thej 
interests of the country’s cultural independence. 

The publishing industry in India itself suffers from 
the linguistic weight of-English. India occupies the 


third position after America and Britain in terms of 


the number of English titles published. Nearly 46 
per cent of the books published in the country in 
1979-80 were in English. More than half the news-,' 


papers circulated in the country are in English, and} 


an even higher proportion of intellectual journals 
appear in that language. This is really amazing 
considering the fact that only about three per cent 
of the Indian population is literate in English, as. 
compared to approximately 30 per cent .literates in 
all other Indian languages put together. 

Another manifestation of this intellectual depen- 
dency and academic neo-colonialism is reflected in 
the craving of Indian scholars to publish their 
This, a symptom of 
*xenophilia’, may be due to the prestige such publi- 
cations carry or because of the snobbery of the 
scholars concerned. The publications of some 
scholars, even when they are done in India, are 
oriented to ‘an invisible jury’ abroad (Shils 1957). 

Altbach (1975:11) has observed that th 
national arrangements controlling the flow of know- 
ledge, such as copyright agreements, commercial - 
publishing practices, etc, “work in the interests of 
the major publishing countries and to the detriment 
of the developing nations.” In view of such 
advantages: as a long-standing expertise, advanced 
technical know-how, backing of foreign capital, a 
world-wide distribution network, and considerable 
prestige, the British and American publishers com- 
pletely dominate the publishing scene in India. 

Foreign aid programmes in the area of publishing 
have not been in the interest of the recipient coun- 
tries as much as they are in the interest of the 
donors. Special mention should be made here of 
the Indo-American Text-book ` Programme. This 
programme involved reprinting more than 1,000 
American books in English, and more than four 
million copies were distributed at subsidised prices. 
This programme did make available on a large scale 
and at a cheaper rate many difficult-to-get and 
expensive books to Indian students. But it cannot 
be gainsaid that many of the titles, especially in the 


social sciences, were not relevant to our situation, | 


and reflect the ideological biases of their American 
authors. 

All this has contributed to an astonishing dearth 
of technical and scholarly publications in Indian 
languages. More shocking, only ‘a minuscule 
percentage of the populace is exposed to the current 
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trends in knowledge in practically all fields. 

Brain Drain: Another anomalous and _ stultifying 
consequence latent in English education in India is 
brain drain, that is, the how of its educated people 
to other countries. Such a flow is essentially an out- 
come of the personal strategy for self-advancement 
encouraged by the system of higher education in the 

’ country. Studies have shown that the magnitude of 
brain drain from and its cost to India are alarmingly 
high. The developed countries of the West are the 
major beneficiaries. - i 

The nature, causes and implications of brain 

~, drain have been well researched (see Reddy 
1974:373-94, and Kabra 1976). Suffice it to 
emphasise here that ‘the system of education in 
India, introduced by the British for their own ends, 
and continued with only minor modifications after 
they formally left the country, seems to be responsi- 
oe inno small measure in facilitating the brain 

rain. 

Education in India, both in its structure and 
content, is oriented to the developed countries of 
the West, and itis offered in the medium of: an 
international language, namely English. Students are 
-socialised to internalise the values and ideology of 
those societies. Not surprisingly then, doctors, 
engineers and others educated persons in the country 
seem to fit into those societies with the greatest 
ease. i i 

Is Dependence Inevitable? In brief, the achievement 
of political independence by India has not resulted 
in the emancipation of its educational system from 
colonial bondage. On the contary, the educational 
system in the. country, along with its wider socio- 
economic frame-work, has been transformed into a 
¿complex and wide-ranging phase of neo-colonial 
[dependency with grave implications for its future 
development. i 

In this context, it has often been asserted, though 
implicitly, that an element of dependency of the 
ex-colonies on their former colonisers and other 
developed countries is an integral part of the moder- 
nisation process in the post-colonial phase. The 
modernisation approach posits a dual system model 
of society, wherein development involves a transi- 
tion of the society from the traditional to the 
modern phase;. and, under-development is only a 
failure to develop, at least at the expected pace. This 
approach presumes development to be an unidimen- 
‘sional process, whereby a developing or an under- 
developed society moves towards the ideal of a 
developed society. The developed society is identi- 
„fied with the industrially advanced society of the 
West governed by the capitalist politico-economic 
\ and socio-cultural institutions and ideologies. That 
is, it is geared to the reproduction of the capitalist 
society of the West in the ex-colonies and other 
Third World countries. 

This line of thought implies that neo-colonialism 
js not the outcome of any sinister overt policy of 
domination by the developed countries of the West. 
Rather, it is only a byproduct of the modernisation 
process embarked upon by the Third World 
countries. This message is spread by social seientists 
of the developed countries and is shared by many of 
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their counterparts in the Third World. Apart from 
hiding the ugly head of ‘imperialism’ this ideology 
Lr an illusion of development in the Third 
World. 


This is not the place to go into the modernisation — 


versus dependency debate. However, the major 
advance of the latter theory over the former is certain 
and that is the recognition that development and 
under-development cannot be conceptualised in 
terms of a dualistic model of individual: societies or 
self-contained nation slates: Rather, development 
and under-development are reciprocal conditions 
taking place in the context ofta global system of 
capitalist accumulation (see Frank. 1981:291-300)- 
Seen in this light, a re-analysis of the political econo- 
my of growth in India on the lines of the depen- 
dency theory becomes imperative. 


iil 


-J AVING had its origin in the policies of the esta- 
blishment of British colonialism, the English — 

or the ‘modern’ — system of education grew on 
the ruins of the indigenous system destroyed by the 


same policies. Nourished by an English-educated ` 


elite, this system of education not only survived 
political independence but also expanded phenomen- 
ally, succumbing to neo-colonial dependency in the 
process. While during the pre-Independence period 
the educational system was oriented to Britain, in 
the post-Independerice era it is not oriented to India 
The more the system expands, the more its crisis 
deepens. 

The much talked about radical restructuring and 
reorientation of the educational system in the 
country is no doubt exigent. But the question is, 
which way? The answer to this profound question, 
which is as of now unavailable, or at least not ex- 
tantly formulated, has to be based on an apprecia- 
tion of the socio-historical bases of our educational 
crisis. It has also to recognise the fact that ‘‘decolo- 
nisation or liberation, demands personal and 
societal struggles which go far beyond lowering one 
flag and raising another” (Carnoy 1974:22). C 
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For Roy and Baxi, a Word of Caution 


GHANSHYAM PARDESI 





This contribution from a journalist is in response to two articles published in Mainstream, the 
first entitled ““For Prime Minister, a Word of Advice” by Bunker Roy, Director, Social Work and 
Research Centre, Tilonia, Rajasthan (Mainstream, March 9, 1985), and the second, “For Bunker 
Roy, a Word of Advice”, by Prot Upendra Baxi, Vice-Chancellor, South Gujarat University, ` 


Surat. Readers are invited to participate in the discussion. 


— Editor 





g must thank Bunker Roy and Upendra Baxi 

for initiating a very timely discussion regarding 

the role of voluntary agencies vis-a-vis the attitude 

of the Government. While Roy seeks more coopera- 

tion from the Government and wants the Govern- 

ment to set up an autonomous National Council to 

regulate the work of the agencies, Baxi wants 

nominal Government regulation and an end to the 

Government’s policy of “colonial repression” 
towards them. 

Baxi looks at the Indian situation from the view 
of an elective oligarchy propped up by a “New 
Class’? who are agents of “internal colonialism”. 
Baxi urges the “young and dynamic Prime Minister” 
to at least immediately implement the reports of the 
National Police Commission and the Mulla Commit- 
tee on jail reforms; initiate anti-corruption program- 
mes; formulate a national environment policy; and 
deregulate the functioning of the social action 
groups, consistent with broad accountability. 

There should be a frank and open discussion 
about not only (1) the relationship between the 
agencies and the Government; (2) the source of 
finance; (3) the long-term objectives of the donor 
or the funding organisations; (4) the nature of 
issues which have been taken up (bonded labourers, 
educational programmes in rural areas, issues relating 
to women and unorganised labour, etc); and the 
results which have so far been achieved in the res- 
pective spheres; but also about the criticism being 
made in some quarters that much of this work is 
likely to create illusions in the minds of people 
that something is being done for them when in fact 
their basic conditions are going to remain the same 
in the absence of any radical change in the com- 
position of the social forces. . 

On the one hand we admire the work done by 
some of the social action groups, on the other we 
shudder to think about the likely political fallout 
of this kind of work. There is always a danger that 
politically, the people may be led toa blind alley 
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and that this may blunt the revolutionary potential 
of the oppressed people who, instead of organising 
themselves politically on the basis of an ideology 
for mass stuggles, may be persuaded to be content 
with a hand-pump. i 

I must mention here a debate which, though it 
took place within the confines of a communist 
organisation, I believe has some relevance for our 
debate also. A split took place a few months back in 
the ranks of the Provisional Central Committee, 
Communist Party of India (Marxist-Leninist) led by 
the late Satya Narain Singh. Two leaders of this party . 
— Santosh Rana and Vaskar Nandi — were accused 
of receiving money from a voluntary organisation 
for relief work in Gopiballabhpur and Baharagora 
in West Bengal. Rana and Nandi maintained that 
the people in these areas had been inspired by their 
rélief work and that this helped them to organise 
mass struggles. The other view however was that 
such relief work carried out with foreign money 
was bound to sow the worst reformist illusions in 
the minds of the masses, blunt the edge of revolu- 
tionary mass struggles and divert the people from 
the path of revolution. The minority group said 
that the relief work should be conducted by launch- 
ing mass struggles against the Government and by 
organising people’s support. 

Whether there should be consultation between the 
agency workers and the Government experts and 
whether there should be or should not be an agency 
to regulate the work (detect frauds, etc) or whether 
there should be deregulation, as Baxi says; are 
non-issues when viewed from this perspective. When 
aman is about to drown in a river, it is immaterial 
who saves him and how; but then, should he not 
learn to swim if he has to live near the river? 

Massive amounts of money come to India 
through voluntary agencies from foreign sources. 
We don’t know whether the motivation is purely - 
humanitarian or political or both. Today they 
finance women’s groups (so many of them have 
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come up), as well as groups who work among ttibal 
people, Harijans, village artisans, bonded labourers 
and other sections of unorganised labour. The 
social activists from these organisations have enter- 
ed the civil liberties and trade union movements 
and have organised rich farmers’ agitations. They 
have set up legal aid schemes and training camps 
for activists, and have initiated research work on 
child labour. 

Academic institutions have also been financed by 
foreign sources, and these publicise the virtues of 
a non-violent Gandhian-Vinoba Bhave-sarvodaya 
type movement. Indirectly the media have also been 
influenced to take up more of anti-atrocity journa- 
lism devoid of political content. The issues relating 
to women and children are perceived in isolation 
and are discussed as if the problems are of a legal 
nature alone. Thus the problems of exploitation 
and oppression are presented as problems of adminis- 
trative and judicial failures alone. 

‘The cumulative effect of all this has led to a 


cancerous growth of a lumpen approach to the ques-- 


tions of poverty, exploitation, oppression and 
human rights. In the tribal areas of Bihar this 
approach has led to foreign-inspired and foreign- 
financed secessionist movements which have isolated 
the tribal population from the mainstream of mass 
struggles. 

What I am trying to say is that with all the good 
intentions of the social activists, the approach they 
have adopted is not ultimately going to help the 
poor. I also do not understand why foreign money 
is required to be able to work among the villagers 
and why the “leading activists’? have to draw 
inspiration from the seminars organised periodically 
in a foreign country. 

t There are two alternatives to the present arrange- 
ment: (1) Relief work should be carried out by 
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volunteers recruited from colleges and universities 
with money raised within India. Let foreign help 
come in times of acute necéssity through Govern- 
ment agency. The foreign agencies can also be 
allowed to work in such areas with the help of 
Government officials. (2) Those who are keen to 
work among tribal people should do it with money 
raised locally through a political party on political 
lines and through mass struggles. This would require 
alot of sacrifice and not many “‘activists’’? would 
be ready to do it. The tribal people do not want just 
somebody to take their cases against the police to the 
courts, what they want is someone who can give 
them political leadership. 

Because of the availability of so much money from 
foreign sources so many of these activist groups 
have come into existence like small fiduciaries. 
Work among the poor has become thus profitable 
and rewarding for the individuals. So many orga- 
nisations on paper have come up, like the Wood 
Workers’ Federation of India — has anyone heard 
about it? The saying is, ‘set up an organisation 
and get money’. Not all money which comes to 
India is tainted and not all organisations have 
dubious links, but what is the need for such money? 
The voluntary organisations must also give up the 
pretence that they are non-political. Those who are 
involved in trade. union activities are doing political 
work by preventing the leadership of unorganised 
labour to pass into the hands of the political parties. 
There are politicians doing trade union work with 
foreign money, so why pretence? 

The- fear is of communism. So it is a new 
strategy to fight the spread of communism — of 
radical ideas — to prevent radical changes in society. 
The idea is to improve the present system and to 
strengthen it — but remove the feudal trappings 
wherever possible. O 





Steel Industry Locks Up 


K.P. DATTA 


SPEAKING in the Lok Sabha in May 1957, Jawaharlal 
Nehru described the steel industry as the bedrock 
‘of the nation’s endeavour to attain economic prog- 
ress. He said: “It is a basic fact that if you want to 
progress, you have to progress by having more steel 
and by making machines yourself.” 

The level of steel production is indeed a major 
indicator .of the country’s economic development. 
The steel industry forms the nucleus around which 
grow the various miter dependent séctors of a deve- 
loping economy. 

Three decades have passed since the basic policy 
formulation was made assigning a commanding role 
to the steel industry ‘in the country’s economic 
planning. The industry has no doubt made impres- 
sive headway during the six successive Five-year 
Plans. Yet the country is still far behind on the 
road to the target it had set before itself to attain 
steel-making capacity of 75 million tonnes. by the 
end of the century. 
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For an objective assessment of the performance of 
thé steel sector in past years, it is necessary to take 
a global view. Rapid strides have been made in 
world steel production during the last hundred years. 
In 1870, the production was merely 10 million 
tonnes (MT), which increased nearly three-fold to 
28 million tonnes in 1900 and over seven-fold to 73 
million tonnes in 1920. In the next sixty years, 
production increased another ten-fold to 717 million 
tonnes in 1980. 

After the 1973 oil crisis, peaks in world steel out- 
put were achieved first in 1974 (704 MT) and subse- 
quently in 1978 (715 MT) and in 1979 (748 MT). 
After the highest production in 1979, the world steel 


. industry has been confronting a severe recession and 


production slumped to 717 MT in 1980 and 707 
MT in 1981. In 1982, world steel output reached a 
still lower level of 644 MT. 

The recessionary period was followed by the 
resultant surplus capacity in developed countries, 
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notably Japan and EE€ countries, which resorted 
to steel dumping in USA and Latin America at 
prices lower than their home prices of steel and due 
to export subsidies sometimes at prices lower than 
even production costs. This resulted in rising pro- 
tectionism, with USA introducing the trigger price 
mechanism which sets off a levy of higher duties if 
prices are found to be low, instigation of anti-dump- 
ing suits, fixation of quotas for EEC exports into 
USA and an antisurge mechanism to monitor the 
levels of special steel imports and identify sudden 
price increases resulting from unfair trade practices. 

A broad look at the world steel scene shows that 
the major share in steel output is accounted for by 
the developed world. The developing countries ac- 
count for hardly 15 per cent of the total steel pro- 
duction while they consume about 20 per cent of 
world steel. Due to large population concentration 
in the developing-world (around 74 per cent), their 
per capita steel production is only about 31.kg 
compared to 518kg in the developed world. A 
majority of the developing countries have per capita 
steel consumption below 50 kg while the figure 
generally ranges from 350 to 700 kg in the industri- 
ally advanced countries. 
-' The establishment of the first integrated steel plant 
at Jamshedpur in 1911 by Tata Iron and Steel 
Company Ltd heralded India’s entry into the field of 
modern steel technology. This was followed by the 
setting up of Indian Iron and Steel Company in 1918 
and Mysore Iron and Steel Works in 1923. During 
the Second Five-year Plan (1956-61), Government 
decided to set up three integrated steel plants of 1.1 
million tonnes per year of ingot steel capacity each 
in the public sector to be located at Rourkela, Bhilai 
and Durgapur with technological assistance from 
West Germany, USSR and UK respectively. These 
steel plants were subsequently expanded — Rourkela 
to 1.8 MT, Bhilai to 2.5 MT and Durgapur to 
1.6 MT per year — during the Third Plan (1961-66). 
Another steel plant.at Bokaro with an initial capa- 
city of 1.7 MT was commissioned during the Fifth 
Plan. Expansion of Bokaro and Bhilai steel plants 
each to 4.0 MT is under way. 
' The last decade witnessed a spectacular growth in 
the electric and furnace industry.. At present there 
are over 150 units. Besides, there are more than 1,000 
billet and scrap re-rolling units. Work on the coast- 
based steel plant at Vishakhapatnam has begun and 
it is likely to be commissioned during the Seventh 
Plan. Da : 

After the installation of the public sector steel 
plants two decades ago, India has traversed from 
a stage of almost total dependence on foreign 
technology to self-reliance, and to a limited extent it 
is even exporting technical services to developing 
countries. With its own consultancy organisations, 
steel plant construction agencies, adequate raw 
materials, mining and exploration capabilities, 
research and training organisations, technical educa- 
tion units, heavy machine-building plants, etc, India 
has built the core pre-requisites of steel industry, in 
its endeavour to achieve industrial self-reliance. 

It is necessary to decide the level of output for the 
steel industry and to determine the capacity for 
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-on growth of gross -domestic 


+- 


ensuring the requisite quantum of output. Supply of 
steel is determined by demand while growth in 
demand mainly depends on growth of principal 
steel-consuming sectors, which in turn depends 
product of the 
economy. Production planning for immediate future, 
investment decisions for a longer planning horizon, 
etc, would all require an idea about the future 
demand of steel. The country has at present an 
annual demand of 10.8 million tonnes of finished 
Carbon Steel. Of this, the integrated steel plants 
contribute 70 per cent, mini-steel plants 20 per cent, 
and the balance is met through imports. According 
to projection by the National Council of Applied 
Economic Research, the demand is likely to be 23 
million tonnes by 2000 AD. 

The consumption of steel increased. gradually in 
the first three Plan periods recording rates of growth 
of 14.6 per cent in the First Plan, 11.1 per cent in 
the Second Plan and 7.8 per cent in the Third Plan. 
During the Annual Plan periods from 1965-66 to 
1968-69, the consumption of steel recorded a nega- 
tive growth rate of (—)4.7 per cent. This was 
because the principal determinant of steel demand 
got diverted from development as a result of the 
Indo-Pak war in 1965 followed by severe. drought. 
In the Fourth Plan, the consumption of steel started 
increasing with a lesser tempo of 5.0 per cent rate of 
growth than up to the Third Plan period. The 


apparent consumption of saleablé steel showed: a 


remarkable growth in the recent past recording a 
growth rate of 9.2 per cent between 1978-79 and 
1981-82. 

_ According to the forecasts made by the business 
information services of the Western world, develop- 
ing countries are expected to increase their share of 
world steel consumption from 13.2 per cent in 1979 
to 18.3 per cent in 1990. With 20 per cent of world’s 
population, India’s steel production is only about 
1.5 percent. One major factor militating against 
optimum development of steel industry is the obso- 
lescence of technology. In a paper presented at the 
Round Table on Steel Industry for the next decade 
held in New Delhiin February 1985, SAIL Chair- 
man, S. Samarapungavan, emphasised on right deci- 
sions on the location of plants, choice of technology, 
standardisation of equipment, etc, as also on deve- 
lopment of low, investment production capacities 
with a better capital-output ratio to ensure develop- 
ment of steel industry on a sustained basis. The 
industry needs to be modernised if the steel sector is 
to make a decisive breakthrough. 0 
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Very often the production schedule of Main- 
stream is disrupted because of repeated failure 
of power supply at the press where the journal is 
printed. The Delhi Electric Supply Undertaking 
(DESU) has been aware of our plight in bringing 
out the paper in time. Perhaps Mainstream 
readers may lend a helping hand by putting in 
extra-persuasion on the DESU authorities. 


~~-Editor 





Role of Women in Development 
AN INTER-GOVERNMENTAL CONFERENCE OF ANOTHER KIND 


DEVAKI JAIN 


Or the last two days of the recently held Conference 
“ onthe Role of Women in the Development of 
the nonaligned and other developing countries New 
Delhi (April 10-11, 1985) at least twenty-five out of 
the approximately forty heads of delegations who 
spoke emphasized the sense of ‘belonging’ they had 
felt, the self-confidence they had gained during the 
meeting. The Kenyans as those planning to host 
the United Nations World Conference on Women 
in Nairobi in July, felt particularly revived as, ata 
preparatory meeting in Vienna in March, political 
differences and manoeuvres had raised doubts 
whether the Conference would be held at all. 
Voicing special concern on the unequal situation 


of women — in relation to men, otherwise known: 


-as gender inequality — always raises controversy in 
, societies and nations where there are other critical 
problems not only of national subjugation but 
internal discrimination. Apartheid, the Palestinian 
occupation, hunger, militarisation, and most virulent 
of all class, caste, ethnic-based inequality, seem 
equally if not more urgent in such situation. 

But at the New Delhi Conference, attended by 


224 delegates from 65 countries, this response - 
gradually got subsumed in the substantial debate ‘on’ 


women’s Situation. Thus it became one of the best 
review conferences on women’s condition forging 
not only a unity, but providing a legitimacy to the 
demands of women for justice — economic, social 
and political — along with and inside of the. other 
thrusts for equity. 

It was this legitimisation that evoked the special 
appreciation, and self-confidence amongst the dele- 
gates, who otherwise had often had to back out'in 
response to the challenge from the broader frame- 


work — a situation often faced by those who ask | 


for specific gender-based approaches, and allocations 
in analysis, planning and implementation of deve- 
lopment in the Indian context. 

‘What were the main reasons for this mood?/ 
success? In short, the maturing of the analysis and 
articulation on the women’s question; the consolida- 
tion of the Nonaligned Movement, and the quality 
of the ‘space’ provided by the host country namely 
democracy. 

The actual ingredients however, which built 
substance ińto the Conference were — 
First, the document — a draft prepared by the 
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host Government — as a potential output of the 
Conference. This document was composed out of 


` several other reviews and analysis of the condition 


of women — especially poor women — in the deve- 
loping world. The International Centre for Public 
Enterprises (ICEP) in Lubljana, Yugoslavia had 
been commissioned specifically to do the review for 
the NAM countries. They in turn had used resear- 
chers from some NAM countries. For example, the 
Centre for Women Development Studies, an Indian- 
based research and action centre, organised the 
reviews for three chapters namely, agriculture, 
industry and political participation using three 
Indian scholars. This part of the study was sup- 
ported by the Indian Council for Social Science 
Research. A Cuban researcher had prepared one of 
the other chapters and so on. 

The Report of the Seventh NAM Summit (1983) 
provided an excellent ideological framework and 
quotations from this report were used. An indirect 
contribution was made by the process used as well 
as the paper prepared by the Government of India 
for the forthcoming World Conference in Nairobi. 
This paper was written by a group of specialists 
from outside Government who were formed into a 
Committee almost a year ago. Chapters of this 
paper had gone over the sectoral territories with the 
frank, self-critical but forward-looking approach 
typical of the Indian women’s movement. Another 
input came from an independent analysis of women’s 
experience of development across the globe which 
is being prepared by a group of researchers belong- 
ing to regional research networks from the large 
continents of the developing world. This synthesis 
paper being offered as an alternative development 
platform (DAWN) also emphasized the two-way 
linkages between women and the overall system and 
process, 

Thus some of the emphasis on the importance of 
recognising the centrality of women’s role in the 
development process not only from the point of view 
of equality and justice, but from the more mundane 
but important perspective of successfully reaching 
development and production/growth targets, came 
from this analysis. . 

Thus the kind of outspoken and radical, but con- 
textual writing that has become part of the Indian 
style of debating inequality had crept into the draft 
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NAM paper both through the Indian researchers as 
well as the Indian members of the drafting 
committee. 

An example of the perspective provided by the 
draft are paras 25 and para 256. 


Para 25 


The role of women in overall -development has not been 
fully understood, nor has it been given its full weight in 
the struggle to eliminate poverty, hunger, inequality and 
injustice at the national as well as the international level. 
The continued assumption that the responsibility for child- 
rearing and for family needs lies with women alone, as 
well as the persistence of intrahousehold inequalities, place 

‘ severe strains on women’s health, limit their capacity to 
participate efficiently in the production process and further 
jeopardise their-chances for a fair share in the benefits of 
society. 


It is thus becoming overwhelmingly clear that in 
searching for solutions to these contradictions the 
inequalities between men and women have to be 
examined particularly from a developmental perspec- 
tive. On the one hand, the concerns of rélevance to 
women cannot be resolved automatically through 
economic growth alone. On the other hand, egalita- 
rian processes and policy action to improve women’s 


position ‘within developing countries are only a’ 


necessary but not a sufficient condition to increase 
the quality of life of the women in these countries, 
particularly in view of the grave consequences of the 
world economic crisis. Simultaneous and concerted 
action is necessary to improve the conditions for 
growth and development by appropriate domestic 
and international policies, articulating within that 
developmental framework measures to enhance the 
role and position of women as a factor of develop- 
ment. 


-~ Para 256 


Unlike in many developed countries, the women’s move- 
ment in developing-countries have placed a higher empha- 
sis on issues of survival and development that affect not 
only themselves but all. members of society ‘They have 
gone to considerable pains to avoid charges of separatism 
by seeking alliance and offering solidarity with other 
popular groups in the hope that women’s issues will be 
recognised as important general issues in development. 
Confrontations with men, trade unions, and/or the state 
. have taken place only when the latter persisted in ignoring 
women’s needs or indulging in hostile action. 
There is ample evidence of women from developing coun- 
tries rejecting the separatist approach of some Western 
feminists. At the same time, the Decade has certainly 
increased the awareness among many women and men of 
' the gross violations of women’s basic rights and needs. The 
spread of this awareness and the emergence of movements 
for mobilising women is one of the most positive gains of 
the Decade. Women have unequivocally condemned im- 
perialism, colonialism, neo-colonialism. foreign aggres- 
sion, racism zionism and violence in all parts of the 
world. Through their organisations women have sought 
to establish links within and outside their countries and 
regions to increase solidarity on these issues, in demands 
for stoppage of the arms race and particularly the nuclear 
armamients and testing and the heavy investment in arma- 
ments which restricts resources for urgent development 
measures. They have protested against civi] war and wars 
with neighbours. 


The debate on the very first day, on the first 
substantial paragraphs already brought out the 
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inhibitions on gender-based struggle and articula- 
tion that is present in socialist and developing 
countries. Yugoslavia wanted to delete every line 
that emphasised that women needed greater shares, 
or that male-dominated societies were responsible 
for women’s condition. Egypt, Algeria and Jordan, 
all represented as males voiced similar reservations. 
They were constantly insistant on identifying the 
problem as being behind if not outside of what they 
felt was a confrontation between men and women. 

While this kind of refining was being made, a 
Moroccoan woman Delegate shook up the Confer- 
ence by asking those who took such a line to stop 
prevaricating. Ina passionate outburst she called 
the Conference back to its focus, pointing out that 
those who spoke from within this assembly for the 
special need to eliminate discrimination against 
women, did not need to defend themselves as being 
equally concerned with the larger issues faced by 
their countries and societies. She.felt that if the 
gathering did not address itself to the specific 
Oppression and injustice faced by women in relation 
to men and the broader cultural norms, the Confer- 
ence would be neglecting its mandate. 

Coming as this remark did from a Moroccan, it 
stilled some of the constant carping. But the whole 
floor was swept clean of such constant embarassment 
and amendments to the Indian draft by the inaugural 
speech of the Prime Minister, and Chairman of the 
Nonaligned Movement, Rajiv Gandhi. He said: 

Historically, in.the matter of sacrifies, in heroism, there 

have been no differences just because of sex. Women 

have risen to the highest levels of sacrifice, the highest 
levels of heroism. This is evident from all our freedom 
struggles. 

We have now to fight the social and cultural backward- 

ness that has been historically thrust upon women. Male 

superiority has become, in a way, a vested interest, and 
like all vested interests, it is damaging to humanity. 

As a group, women are perhaps the Jargest under-privileg- 

ed groups in the world. And we must fight to remove 

this disparity. 

Most of the delegations whether from Cuba or 
from Pakistan, from SWAPO or PLO were jubilant 
at the lever he provided to them. They had also 
faced, from their own brothers and comrades in 
denunciation at any gender-based articulation. The- 
Indian Minister for Social Welfare and Women 
Affairs, Maragatham Chandrasekhar focussed both 
on the lack of adequate achievement as well as on 
the urgency. 

In the words of Leticia Sahaney, Secretary General 
to the World Conference on Women: 

It is wonderful — so peaceful and liberating to be in 

India. The newspapers are marvelous. To provide this 

kind of framework part of the aspirations of every country 

here but it also has to be recognised by those who speak 
for women: that this is the most immediate necessary con- 
dition for the success of the struggle for equality. The 


openness and tolerance, freedom to debate are the pre- 
conditions for development with equality. 


‘It is usual to assume that inter-governmental 
Conference become rather bureaucratic, moving 
away from the substance. An interesting feature of 
the gathering at Vigyan Bhawan was that most the 
delegations had included women from their national 
women’s movement; as different from and alongwith 
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women who represented Government’s machinery 
for women’s advancement. This is the special feature 
of discussions on women — the strong non-govern- 
mental presence. 


Thus from Cuba while the leadership of the dele- 
gation was a Minister, also present was the Vice 
President of the Federation of Cuban Women. 
Similarly from Iraq. Yugoslavia had not only their 
Minister for Labour and Women Affairs but the 
“Kamala Devi Chattopadhyay” of Yugoslavia Vida 
Tomsic, a remarkable woman of nearly 80 years, 
known in her country for decades as the initiator of 
the Changes in Law and political representation of 
women. Vida Tomsic was elected a Rapporteur- 
General and meticulously followed the debates, 


‘safeguarding the most important substantial para- 


graphs from any elimination by the more conserva- 
tive delegates. e 


Pakistan had sent a large contigent, again a mix 
of official ond non-official. The Indian and Paki- 
stani delegates combined together to draft several 
important paragraphs related to drawing women 
from traditional, secluded situations into the main- 
stream through gradual, technical training. When 
the leader of the Pakistani delegation, Begum Zari 
Sarfaraz made her ministerial speech she spent 
much of her time appreciating India’s efforts both as 
leader of NAM as well asin the field of advance- 
ment of women. It was specially poignant as the 
morning paper on April 11 had headlined as follows: 
“INDIA WARY OF PAK PEACE OFFENSIVE 


Tanzania and Zambia amongst others had women 
in the delegation who were well-known across the 
world for their feminism as well as their inspirational 


' political stands. A very young woman in her twen- 


tees from Oman commented on how much they 
had enjoyed hearing elaborations from one of the 
Indian delegates. They were listening to women 
from- the developing world for the first time on 
gender-based inequality. 

The delegates from the PLO were enthusiastic 
about the Conference. They had gathered in Delhi 
from different corners of their region and looked 
exhilerated by the fact that not only their conven- 
tional issue of recording the politics of their situa- 
tion but also the women issue had been so clearly 
spelt out. 


“It was some of these issues suchas Palestine and 
the analysis of international economic relations that 
had reduced the preparatory committee meeting 
in Vienna to polemics. It is said that at this meeting, 
UN as represented by ECOSOC had. prepared a 
draft for affirmation. The Conference’ had then 
divided into the Socialist bloc, the Group 77 and 


the ‘North’ or developed countries. The former two _ 
had provided the kind of additions that can be 


imagined in terms of analysis and recommenda- 
tions. The latter had resisted. The Secretariat had 
insisted on consensus and so the meeting could not 
come to a conclusion. Further there was a threat 
by the US delegation that if no consensus could be 
reached then the World Conference in Nairobi 
could be postponed. Behind-the-scene rumours has 
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it that the Kenyan Government is dependent on U.S. 
in many ways, including funding for hosting the 
Conference. This concern by the Kenyans was 
reflected in the low-profile composition of the Ken- 
yan delegation to this NAM Conference in Delhi. 


However, towards the end of the meeting, while 
the draft was being amended, the Kenyan represen- 
tatives supported by Secretary General introduced 
an amendment that the Conference: 


expresses the wish that appropriate ways and means 

within the U.N. System be used for the expeditious 

finalisation of the work of the Preparatory Commission 

soasto ensure the holding of the U.N. Decade for 

Women Conference at Nairobi, Kenya as scheduled. 

This resolution, they said gave thema sense of 
strength that they would be able to get enough 
support to host their conference. 


In the meantime the Genera! Assembly has decid- 
ed to reconvene the Preparatory Committee 
meeting and it issaid that all the three groups 
would this time work towards resolving the crisis so 
that the Conference could be held in Nairobi. How- 
ever, there are serious misgivings, amongst the 
more mature delegates that even if the Conference 
does come through, it would probably be some- 
what less productive than the New Delhi Confere- 
nce. It would be distracted by the global division 
on the issue of Palestine. 


This was the very strength of this NAM meeting 
namely that the political platform ofthe assembled 
countries was already given. This was not an issue 
for wrangling. One of the learning experiences of 
the Decade has been the fact that some homogeneity 
at the political level is necessary to be able to get 
down to talking about gender-based inequality. 


The political umbrella removes the stigma of 
sectarianism attached to those who talk about 
women in these countries. It also permitted direct 
dealing with sensitive issues like religion, like the 
type of political regimes. It is recognition of this 
value that made them suggest that 


The Movement of nonaligned and other developing 
countries have decided to work continuously towards 
linking the forward looking strategies for development 
equality and peace till the year-2000; bearing in mind that 
peace has an essential impact on development; so as to 
emphasise the important role of women in consolidating 
peace and international cooperation. 


Some of the important new issues and actions 
that were incorporated in the Report are for 
example, drafted and introduced by Senegal and 
supported by Mexico. 


Para: 307 a 


Women in these countries are forced to cover long dis- 
tances in search of water and wood for fuel, appropriate 
steps be taken towards a concerted policy to fight against 
these calamities by making effective use of the potential 
for hydro-electricity, by digging wells, borings, constructing 
dams and implementing programmes to resist further 
encroachment of the desert. Considering that some 
members of the Nonaligned Movement and other deve- 
loping countries are faced with famine and are dependent 
on international aid, it is recommended that aid should be 
given in order to encourage a policy of self-sufficiency in 
food and that, within the framework of national agricul- 
tural policies, women should have access to the means 
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of production such .as land, agricultural credit, inputs, 
_ fertilisers etc. =~ 

This para on domestic violence was from India 
but went through without demur: ` 


There are various types of violence.of which a woman is a 


victim which include: domestic violence, non-domestic 

violence particularly facing of violence in a custodial situa- 
. tion, rape, sexual harassment, pornography and adver- 

tisements, prostitution and the trafficking in women. 

The Governments which recognise this potential force 

(Women's movement) as a positive one could harness it to 

promote the aims of development and peace. Governments 

which reject this force may crush the movement for the 
time being but may find themselves weaker as a result. 
- Many delegates were surprised that some of these 
last paragraphs went through the meeting. 

The role of an official meeting in emancipating or 
advancing the cause of oppressed groups is doubted 
and indeed, I would belong to the category who 
would be very skeptical about the ability of the 
Government to redress entrenched injuctice. How- 
ever, this Conference revealed that in a situation as 
the one being faced by many of the countries of 
NAM — which is not only economic crisis but also 
various types of -political disciplines, it is only 
through international agencies and in this case the 
NAM as a ‘Mini’ UN that the Governments of 
these countries can in some way be pushed forward. 
Legitimising the. articulation of women, their 
demand for attention, their insistence that they are 


being discriminated against in these developing | 


countries would help the women’s movement, 
woinen’s organisations within their countries, to find 
a place. It 1s women’s groups that have constantly 
pressed for restructuring of their societies, their 
economic systems of the re-ordering of priorities of 
conservative ‘regimes. It is they who have been in 
the forefront of the movement for democratisation 
through demands for increased participation in 
decision-making processes. It is they who have united 
across conventional barriers in movements for resolv- 
ing conflict—whether it is ethnic conflict in Sri Lanka 
or the larger nuclear confrontation. They have 
worked for self-reliance, for antonomy from colonial 
domination, for preservation to culture, for environ- 
mental protection, for family survival. i 
Indeed, within the pages of document which was 
discussed and finalised lie many interesting formula- 
tions of the linkage between “South” or Group 77 
type of approaches and women’s experiences of, and 
demands for development. Some specific paras 
illustrate the point: 
The intervention by Nonaligned and other developing 
nations in the global debate on women’s equality, develop- 
ment and peace has introduced totally new dimensions 
today, giving to the debate a political, international and a 
developmental character in place of the earlier approaches 
which viewed issues surrounding women’s status as essenfi- 
ally. a social and cultural phenomenon. 
Approaches will.-have to be two-pronged:. first to take 
programmes which will directly affect women and lead to 
their growth in all sectors and confer on them equal rights 
through legislative and administrative actions and the 
second would be to ensure that the society moves ina 
direction which will assist and support women’s progress 
- rather than be a hinderence to it. These basic premises 
- should underline the adoption of strategies for women’s 


. advancement in all sectors. 
At the policy level such as strategy also calls for balance 


_ between production of cash crops to meet foreign exchange - 
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requirements or urban market demands on the one hand, 
and food production for family consumption on the other; 
and achieving a balance between pricing and wage policies 
and the need of a food scarcity strategy for the poor. 
Food aid policies also need careful review to examine 
their long terms impact on food production, self-sufficiency 
as well as‘women’s status and nutrition of their families. 
Decision taken during the UN Decade for women man- 
dated the UN organisations which are active in the field of 
development to devote greater attention to the integration 
of issues relevent to women into their work programmes. 
The UN organisations have been dealing with these issues 
mainly by establishing special bureaus, units and focal 
. points. However, this has not been sufficient, since 
women's departments have tended to operate in isolation. 
It will, therefore, be necessary to widen the scope and 
objectives of the activities of so called women’s desks to 
incorporate women into an on-going and planned pro- 
gramme. This, however, requires additional methodo- 
logical efforts of research. - - 


The final document — as indeed the draft — is 
not a tidy, closely argued document. It is a put 
together and remained that way due to lack of: 
time. 


The last section of action points reads like the 
usual agenda for’ action for women — equity and 
access to property employment, health, education 
and training and so on. It speaks of the need for 
greater awareness by society and by those who deal 
with policy at the national and international levels 
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of women’s roles and needs. é 


All this is usually discussed as the call, but not 
the bite — or the kind of effort that actually trans- 
lates this into women’s lives. 


Such a reservation, or criticism would indeed be 
valid. However, it is not this part of the draft that 
really is significance of the NAM Meeting. The 
significance was, that the NAM called a meeting at 
all and, second, that the women’s issue or gender 
differentiation found a legitimate place in the equity 
debate. Both these are achievements and justify the 
efforts by women and their ‘‘sisters” in Governments 
over the decade. This move will strengthen the‘ 
women’s movement in its struggles for recognition, 
for equality within their own contexts; it will give 
them confidence to negotiate with their brothers. 

Further, the World Conference at Nairobi will 
have not only the usual groupings — Socialist, G-77, 
and “liberals” — but, a grouping of women which 
cuts across these, who have debated and absorbed 
the difficult topics -~ namely apartheid, Palestine — 
and can therefore present the women’s case. It will 
thus make the Nairobi Conference different, and the 
difference will -determine the effectiveness of the 
women’s movement after the end of the Women’s 
Decade. 

However, for this solidarity amongst women from 
NAM to find durable legitimacy, women from the 
‘North’ countries also have to address themselves 
to the policies of their countries, find their place 
within that via or against and outside of it. This is 
still to be done. l 

It is only then that a global conference on women, 
as if gender has some basis for homogeneity becomes 
legitimate. Hopefully, the dissemination of the self- 
identity . found in New Delhi will find an ech 
amongst feminists in the ‘other’ world. O i 
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EXHIBITION $ 
A Handicrafts 


Revival ? 
SHEELA REDDY 


T is easy, after visiting the 
Dastkar Bazar that comes 
intermittently to Delhi, to dupe 


-oneself into believing that a re- 


vival of traditional crafts in India 
ig around the corner. For here 
ate hordes of people flocking to 
buy the work of craftsmen from 
villages all over India. The sales 
at the bazaar, around Rs 60,000 
a day, are remarkable when one 
considers that there are only 40 
Stalls. . 

Traditional crafts displayed at 
the bazaar were being bought by 
city consumers not merely to lend 
a fashionably ethnic touch to 
their homes, but in things that 
suggested that perhaps handi- 


- crafts bave become an integral 


part of their lives: clothes, bags, 
footwear. If it were indeed so, it 
would have a crucial impact on 
the lives of many craftsmen, who, 
for want of demand, are aban- 
doning their crafts for the drud- 
gery of farm work. 

One recalls the effects of Pupul 
Jayakar’s project in 1966 to 
provide relief to famine hit villa- 
gers in Bihar. The project was 
an unusual one—wall paintings 
that adorned village homes were 
to be transcribed on paper by the 
village women. Almost any 


‘painting done by the villagers 


was bought by the Handloom 
Export’ Corporation at, a price 
ranging from Rs 5 to Rs 10. The 
project would probably have died 
a natural death once the go- 
downs of HEC were filled by the 
apparently useless scraps of 
paper. But they caught the eye 
of art connoisseurs around the 
world and the trade in Madhu- 
bani paintings began in earnest. 
The impact of the trade on the 


lives of the villagers in Madhu- 
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bani was significant. The more 
successful painters were able to 
buy land for their families. The 
rest had a chance to earn a little 
income in the long summer mon- 
ths when employment is scarce. 

` At least till the boom lasted. 
The market for Madhubani 
paintings seems to have dried up 
as suddenly as it had sprung up. 
Nor have attempts to transform 
it into prints for saris and ap- 
pliques for wall hangings done 
anything to revive the demand. 
The stall at the bazaar was evi- 
dence enough of the waning 
interest in Madhubani paintings 
—scarcely a visitor even glanced 
at the paintings. 

As it turned out, the instinct of 
the Madhubani painters to in- 
vest their earnings in land was a 
sound one. To them the demand 
for their paintings, which for 
theni is purely a ritual, is as mys- 
terious as why the demand should 
suddenly cease. 

There are several more ins- 
tances of the revival of tradition- 
al crafts represented at Dastkar. 
Paintings by Warli tribals is one. 
Warli is an aboriginal tribe of 
Maharashtra who live mainly in 
Thane district. Like Madhubani 
painters, they too have a tradition 
of decorating their walls with 
paintings during marriages and 
the harvest festival. Pounded rice 
flour mixed with milk .was the 
paint with which they drew in 
painstaking detail their lifestyle 
—hunting scenes, scenes of har- 
vesting, winnowing, ‘dancing, 
marriages, and barats. 

An enterprising designer from 
Bombay saw the possibilities and 
a cooperative of tribal painters 
was formed for marketing their 
art to the world in the form of 
stationery, wall hangings, calen- 
dars, tea coasters and what have 
you. Many of their products are 
exported. 

‘The lucrative trade in paintings 
has naturally attracted a iot of 
tribals to try their hand at it. But 
the cooperative, which has only 
ten members since its inception, 
has refused entry to all of them. 
“They are not fine artists like us”, 
said one member who had .come 
to the bazaar to sell her work. 

A little less elitist is another 
tribal cooperative represented at 





the bazaar. The brainchild of the 
Xavier Institute of Social Service, 
the organisation has.about 50 
families of Swansis, a caste of 
weavers in Ranchi. The Swansis 
weave cloth and blankets which 
have an appealing harmony of 
colour and pattern. However, 
most of them have been forced to 
give up their craft because of 
rising costs and declining demand. 
The Institute has sought to revive 
the industry by opening up 
markets that the Swansis would 
never have dreamt of. 

Another success story is that of 
the Swallows Handicrafts Indus- 
trial Cooperative Society. This 
society is in a slum area of Mad- 
ras — New Washermenpet. The 
living conditions are as in any 
other city slum — scarce employ 
ment, illiteracy, disease. An inter- 
national voluntary organisation, 
the Swallows, started a handi- 
crafts unit to create a little 
income for the slum women. They 
do batik work on skirts, scarves, 
housecoats, tablecloths and wall 
hargings, all of which are then 
sold in Scandinavian countries 
through the Swallows’ connec- 
tions. The income has raised the 
standards of living considerably. 
There are now many more per- 
manent, tiled houses than there 
were a decade ago. 

What is fairly obvious about 
those societies is that they include 
a very small section of craftsmen 
who soon emerge as an elite as 
it were among artisans. But what 
is amore crucial point about 
these societies, and indeed all 
the societies represented at the 
bazaar, is their crippling depen- 
dence on an urban patron. It is 
only when an urban designer 
descends upon him, providing 
designs — subtle alterations in 
his traditional patterns — and 
access to markets in the country 
and outside, that an artisan has 
any hope of surviving. Once the 
patron or designer leaves, he will 
perhaps go on reproducing what 
he has been taught until a new 
fashion sweeps his work from the 
market. His helplessness perhaps 


‘ derives from his total alienation 


from city culture and its artistic 
mores. 

The only ray of hope seems to 
be in handloom cloth. Wearing 
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handloom: has become not only 
the proper dress for politicians 
but an abiding fashion among a 
wide section of people, especially 
women. The hordes of people 
who flocked to the Dastkar stalls 


of their ‘popularity. - Unfor- 
tunately, this revolution in 
sartorial taste has not affected 
life-styles. In the decor of homes, 
for instance. “‘So few people go 
in for handicrafted pieces for their 
homes. I think it has something 


to do with the advertisements . 
and cinema which depict only 
homes which are highly wester- 
nised,” said a Dastkari spokes- 
woman. 

Only a revolution in popular 
taste can save craftsmen. [1] 


selling handloom saris is an index 
AFGHANISTAN 


Turn of the Tide ? 


D.R. GOYAL 


AFGHANISTAN celebrates the seventh anniversary of 

the Saur Revolution on April 27. In New Delhi 
one notices a basic change of perception which 
would gladden the Afghan hearts. Independent 
personality of revolutionary Afghanistan is being 
recognised. What engages the attention of poli- 
tical observers and commentators is how and 
when the problem would be resolved and the situa- 
tion normalised. The pretence that USA and its 
allies are supporting insurgency only because Soviet 
forces have entered Afghanistan is wearing thin: the 
recent hike in CIA funding of the rebels has come 
in for widespread adverse criticism. Surely though 
slowly, realisation is dawning that Afghanistan is 
being used as an excuse by USA to strengthen its 
grip over Pakistan and for building a counter-part 
of Diego Garcia on the Asian landmass. 

This changed perception is in a way, an endorse- 
ment of the view on Afghanistan taken by Indira 
Gandhi. New Delhi has belied the fond hopes of 
Washington and its spokesmen here about the 
change in policy following the elimination of Indira 
Gandhi. Prime Minister*Rajiv Gandhi, in fact, has 
strengthened the already existing close relationship 
with Kabul and is expanding cooperation with the 
Karmal Government. The recent visit of Foreign 
Secretary Romesh Bhandari provides ample évidence 
of that. It is significant that Afghanistan was 
included in the Foreign Secretary’s tour of neigh- 
bouring countries. The Annual Report of the Exter- 
nal Affairs Mininistry includes Afghanistan in its 
chapter on India’s neighbours — Burma and China 
do not form part of that chapter. 

Apart from diplomatic indicators, New Delhi has 
indicated its attitude by further enhancing its assis- 
tance to Afghanistan and expanding its technical 
collaboration in the first five-year plan of that land- 
locked country to be launched later this year. On 
the occasion of the Foreign Secretary’s visit wide- 
ranging discussion took place on how India can 
help in the economic development of Afghanistan 
and how the two countries can cooperate to mutual 
advantage. The Indo-Afghanistan joint commission 
which had been rather dormant is being activated. 

It is a matter of great significance that for the first 
time in seven years an Indo-Afghan joint communi- 


que has been issued which shows that the two ` 
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countries share common views on most important 
world issues. The communique expressed agreement 
that South Asian countries must work towards 
harmonius and cooperative relations among them- 
selves by removing all areas of conflict, hostility and 
tension through, bilateral or multilateral contacts. 
Concern was expressed at deteriorating security en- 
vironment in the South-Asian and the Indian Ocean 
region as a result of induction of sophisticated arms 
into the area. The two sides agreed that all possible 
efforts should be made to prevent the arms race and 
militarisation of the region. The Afghan authorities 
reiterated their support for the appeal for nuclear 
disarmament issued by the Six-nation Summit held 
in New Delhi earlier this year. 

India is deeply interested in ending the Afghanis- 
tan impasse because its continuation vitally affects 
security environment in the region. Under the 
pretext of facing the situation created by induction 
of Soviet troops in Afghanistan the military regime in 
Pakistan and the US Administration are building up a 
frightening arsenal in India’s neighbourhood. Tension 
and apprehensions between India and Pakistan are 
being intensified and arms race accelerated. Pakistan 
is also known to create problems in the border 
States of India by helping extremist and separatist 
elements. Arms ostensibly sent for use in Afghanis- 
tan find their way to anti-India forces, thus making 
both the countries equal targets of attempts at 
destabilisation. 

A political solution of the Afghan problem would 
remove a major hurdle to normalisation of relations 
between the two countries and also help stabilise the 
situation internally. Kabul has assured New Delhi 
of its full cooperation in the process. President 
Babrak. Karmal assured Bhandari that they are 
prepared to enter into negotiations with Pakistan 
without any preconditions provided the latter is . 
prepared to respond. It has been made clear that 
as soon as reliable guarantees are given that there 
would be no outside interference in the internal 
affairs of Afghanistan the Soviet troops would start 
withdrawing. 

The attitude of Kabul has been appreciated in 
New Delhi. However, there are serious doubts 
that Islamabad would play ball. Commentators 
have held US pressure squarely responsible for 


this recalcitrance. The Hindustan Times, for example, 


editorially commented: “It is extremely doubtful - 
_ that Pakistan will heed the plea of Afghan Foreign 


Minister Shah Mohammed Dost to refrain from 
giving covert and overt assistance to the rebels so as 
to enable the Afghan Government to get Soviet 
troops out of their country”. 

It reasons: “The present situation affords Pakistan 
many advantages. Gen. Ziaul Haq is a military 
man who knows the value of sophisticated weaponry 
with which Pakistan is being flooded. Besides, 
there is a good bit of dollars coming in. The US is 


. said to have earmarked a sum of $ 250 million this 


year for the rebels. Most of this mioney will go 
into Pakistan hands. Zia’s claim that Pakistan is a 
‘frontline state’ is intended for the ears of US 
Congressmen who are decisive in making appropria- 
tions.” 

It unequivocally blames USA for prolonging the 
stalemate. “Neither Babrak Karmal nor the Russians 
want prolonged intervention by Soviet troops in 


| _Afghanistan. But the entire effort of the US Govern- 
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` first point is not sustainable. 


ment is to see that the Soviets remain in that 
country. One theory is that the State Department 
foresees a Vietnam-like situation where the 
Russians will get bogged down in the Afghan 
quagmire. Another is that the Soviet presence will 
frighten the countries of the Middle East to take 
stiffer attitudes towards the Soviet Union. The 
The Russians will not 
get into a Vietnam-like situation for the reason that 
the Babrak Karmal regime, whatever its short- 
comings, does have a measure of popular support. 


Tbe second point is a purely temporary pheno- 
-menon. As most of the countries of the region, 


Saudi Arabia, Iran, the Emirates and so on, are 
already sufficiently anti-Soviet, the Russian troops 
in Afghanistan will not add to their animus.” 

The Indian Express has pointed to the sobering 
impact of the warning administered to the Martial 
Law Administrator by the new Soviet leader as also 


of public opinion inside Pakistan: “Gorbachev told . 


President Zia in no uncertain terms at Chernenko’s 
funeral that Pakistan must know that it will face 
reprisals should external interference in Afghanistan 
continue with its connivance. A yet small but 
growing section .of informed opinion in Pakistan 


‘sees no good in persisting with the present line and 


would prefer to explore the possibility of finding a 
modus vivendi through direct talks with Kabul.” 
What has brought about this change? The most 
important reason is the realisation about the wide 
gap between the realities of the situation and its false 
presentation by the Western media. Now even the 
spokesmen of the Mujahedeen no longer talk about 
overthrowing the Karmal Government but of finding 
a solution. A spokesman of the ‘Islamic Unity for 
Afghan Mujahedeen’ representing Hizb-e-Islami 
(Hékmatyar), Jamaat-e-Islami and Hizb-e-Islami 
(Khalis), Mohammed Kabir gave the following 


` assessment of the situation: 


It is a crisis. It is the clash of global interests that- is 
” coming in the way of solution. The Americans have a 
.theme at hand to talk against Russian presence in Afgha- 
nistan, Pakistan is getting stupendous aid from US due 
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to Russian presence, plus the aid for refugees, and the 
same goes for Iran. No one seems to be interested in 
solving the problem. 


In Pakistan, the entire spectrum of political 
opinion is pressing for an early solution through 
direct negotiations with Kabul. Only Zia-ul Haq and 
his patrons in the Pentagon are opposed to a settle- 
ment. In other words the only party interested in 
delaying the solution is USA. It is all too clear now 
that Pakistan is being equipped as the centre-piece 
in the US imperialist game in the Gulf. There is no 
reason to believe that in the pursuit of this objective 
US would not have given all the arms to Pakistan 
even if the Russian troups had not come to Afgha- 
nistan. 

What would happen if the Karmal Government 
fails and the process it has set in motion is reversed? 
The immediate requirement would be to have an 
alternative Government acceptable to the people. 
As things stand today no alternative has emerged. 
Despite billions of dollars given in aid Washington 
has failed to band the various insurgent groups into 
a single party or even a United Front. Whether those 
who have not been able-to unite in adversity would 
be able to unite when the prospect of Government 
formation emerges is rather doubtful. 

There is also another factor which is of no mean 
importance but which is usually ignored in discus- 
sions on Afghanistan. That factor is the common 
people, who are no longer a dormant factor in 
Afghanistan. Whatever the autocrats and dictators 
might believe, the common man plays a crucial role 
in contemporary Afghanistan. 

Those oppressed and humiliated for centuries have 
come to understand the importance of the Revolu- 
tion and have developed confidence in their capacity 
for defending it. They would not easily accept the 
overthrow of what they increasingly perceive as their 
own power. Any reversal of the revolutionary 
process would lead to a civil war situation, a situa- 
tion much worse than the present one. 

It is for the countries of the region to contemplate 
whether perpetual uncertainty and intense fighting 
in Afghanistan would be conducive to stability in 
the region as a whole. Would that help in freeing 
the area from foreign intervention or would it 
accelerate the level of global confrontation? 

What will, on the other hand, be the position if 
the Revolution is stabilised? In the first place it 
will obviate the possibility of a Great Power clash in 
the region which can spell disaster not only for 
stability but also the peace of the region. 

Secondly, a stable Afghanistan wlll be able to 
better harness its manpower and natural resources 
both for its own development and for fruitful coope- 
ration in the region. 


Of course, the military regime in Pakistan has 
something to worry about. The success of a people’s 
revolution in the neighbourhood will be a shot in 
the arm for the democratic movement and the end 
of dictatorship may draw nearer. The rulers in 
Islamabad have always been worried by the success 
of democracy and secularism in India. They are the 
happiest when there is a setback to these values and 
they find best friends among those elements in India 
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who are inimical to them. Most of the time they 
feed the Pakistani people on the imaginary threat 
from Hindu India. Such communal propaganda 
has not worked, and will be even less effective in the 
case of Afghanistan because the two share a 
common religious belief. 

The prospect is frightening even for the US 
Administration and China which have secured 
important strategic concessions on Pakistant soil. 
USA has established a disconcertingly strong nuclear 
base in Diego Garcia as a kind of command position 
for the network of its military bases in the Indian 
Ocean and the littoral states. New naval bases, 
nuclear test sites and reconnaissance-cum-intelligence 
bases are being developed in Baluchistan and 
Frontier regions of Pakistan which is being built 
into a military bulwark to oversee developments in 
not only South Asia but also West Asia. A more 


Reservation (Contd. from Page 5) 


and economic attainments are higher. 

There has not been any evidence of a cogent argu- 
ment against the adoption of neutral or non- 
communal criteria like income and occupation for 
purposes of reservation of quotas in Government 
jobs and educational institutions. Under the present 
practice, if the seats in medical and engineering 
colleges reserved for the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes are not filled in a given year, the 
quota is carried forward to the next year and the 
vacancies are not filled by offering them to non- 
Backward Classes students. This in practice means 
that in the succeeding year, double the reserved 
quota is available to the reservation beneficiaries 
and that much less to the non-Backward Classes. 

The Tamil Nadu Government appointed the 
Ambasankar Commission on Backward Classes 
following a Supreme Court order with the specific 
objective of reviewing the existing enumeration 
and classification of the Backward Classes. The 
court order came in the wake of a petition seeking 
assessment of the Government’s 1980 decision fixing 
the quota for Backward Classes at 50 per cent. 

The Government order favoured the disadvantaged 
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recent development is the recruitment of the Afghan 
emigres in Pakistan for Central Command. 

In other words, USA is engaged in a military 
build-up similar, though much more powerfully 
equipped, to the one created by the British colonia- 
lists for expansion of. their Empire in various 
regions of Asia. USA, successor to Britain in the. 
game, is not able to wangle India but is trying to 
generate pressures all round. Its success in Afgha- 
nistan would enhance its potential for subjugating 
the entire region. Even if it fails to defeat revolu- 
tionary Afghanistan, which even CIA experts now 
feel is impossible, it wants to continue the stale- 
mate till such time as it secures a foothold in that 
country. Andthat is a far bigger threat to the 
region than the presence of Soviet army or idelogoy 
in Afghanistan which are, any case, a part of the 
region’s milieu. 


sections to the remakarble extent of 68 per cent. 
Because in addition to the 50 per cent quota (raised 
from the earlier 31 per cent), the fixed quantum of 
18 per cent for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes remained. Additionally, the Government 
dispensed with the ceiling on the annual family 
income at Rs. 9,000 for eligibility for concessions as 
Backward Classes, whose list was expanded to 
include as many as 175 caste groups. 

The petitioners argued before the Supreme Court 
that the classification was made on caste and politi- . 
cal basis and not on the basis of criteria like sociai 
backwardness, educational backwardness and 
resource backwardness. The policy of protective 
discrimination, it was argued, would deprive persons 
belonging to other sections of society opportunities 
in the fields of education and employment. Recent 
reports have suggested that serious differences have 
surfaced among members of the Ambasankar Com- 
mission in regard to classfication.. Yet another 
example of how sensitive the entire reservation issue 
has become over the years. 


The latest turn of events in Ahmedabad, where 
the army has been called out, again puts into sharp 


focus the need for serious Government thinking on 


a reservation policy, which would be applicable to 
all States. Logic would suggest that as years pass, 
and the benefits of a welfare State begin to percolate 
down to the masses, the very criteria which once 
justified the imperative of reservation would dis- 
appear. But such a logic does not hold in India. 

On the contrary, it has been argued that the real 
benefits of reservation have only recently begun 
percolating to those entitled to them, the benefits 
having gone till now to the more aggressive, enter- 
prising and influential among those sections. This 
argument is only partially valid. 

The time is now for drawing up a durable reser- 
vation policy in consultation with the State Govern- 
ments and Opposition parties, and determining its 
duration. Once the predetermined period is reached, 
there ought to be no extensions. Unless this is done, 
one must reconcile oneself to a Gujarat, or a Bihar, 
repeating itself year after year after year. (April 19, 
Courtesy: Deccan pele J 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 


HILE Ahmedabad itself is showing signs of 
limping towards normalcy, the agitation over 
the reservation issue has spread to the interior of 
Gujarat, bringing in its fury some new cities and 
towns which were not affected so far. There has 
been fresh violence in Baroda where the authorities 
have had to issue a shoot-at-sight order, and the 
army has been put on the alert in Surat where inci- 
dents of arson, rioting, looting and stone-throwing 
have been reported even from curfew-bound areas. 
Group clashes have been reported in Mehsana and 
Kheda districts in central Gujarat. Obviously, the 
emotive overtones aroused by the reservation con- 
troversy have still to work themselves out despite 
the death of nearly 100 innocent people in the agita- 
tion. The situation, asit prevails now (April 29), 
Is not particularly encouraging in respect of the 
possibility of complete normalcy in the State and 
of the reopening of educational institutions. 

Gujarat provides yet another example of how the 
cult of violence seems to be taking roots in the 
country. Assam, Punjab, Bihar, Gujarat...the only 
difference being that the issues over which inter- 
necine fighting erupts are not common. However, in 
all cases, innocent lives are sacrificed for no good 
reason. In Gujarat, the reservation issue has claim- 
ed a high toll indeed. Property destroyed during 
the entire period of the agitation, which has stretch- 
ed beyond two months, is said to be worth crores of 
rupees. The scholastic careers of school and college 
students have been adversely affected for the second 
time in five years, the 1981 agitation on the same 
issue of reservations having similarly affected an 
entire generation of students, thousands of whom 
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lost a year of studies. 

A noteworthy aspect of the Gujarat unrest 
that the violence in the State has teen on a scan 
not seen in similar agitations on the reservations 
issue in Bibar, Madhya Pradesh or Uttar Pradesh. 
It has been an almost suicidal caste war between the 
non: backward and backward classes, with the 
“upper castes” having had to suffer more propor- 
tionately. In addition, anti-social elements have 
seen to it that the situation was invested with com- 
munal overtones and understones, some localities 
witnessing death and destructicn on a scale rarely 
seen in Ahmedabad, a city which has been prone to 
communal disturbances in the past also. Unfortuna- 
tely, when the police in Gujarat were asked to resort 
to strong-arm measures to put down the agitation, 
the State Government appears to have spread the 
word that the violence was taking a communal] turn. 
The police were then allowed to go berserk on the 
pretext of tackling a communal situation which just 
did not exist. When the situation went out of control, 
communal rioting brcke out in all its fury, but by 
then the State Government’s capacity to handle it 
became highly circumscribed. 

The agitation has had unexpected ramifications in 
the sense that the newspaper industry was subjected 
to violent attention both by the police and members 
of the public. Working journalists have been beaten 
up and the presses of at least two major English and 
two major Gujarati papers have come in for very 
rough treatment. The editor of Gujarat Samachar 
has estimated the loss of property to that institution 
alone at between Rs two and three crores. The main 
reason cited for the visitation of the wrath vof the 
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nd the police on the press is that the 
e highly critical of the police excesses 
he week. 

ly, it has been said that the police-cum- 
obs attacked the presses following the shock- 
s of the death of a head constable who had 
oughed up in a clash. This version is not 
accepted in its entirety. Stories are circulating 
w Delhi that the attack on Gujarat Samachar was 
as spontaneous as is being made out by the State 
vernment, and that the mob of policemen who 
nvaded”’ the press in jeep-loads, armed with petrol 
ans, had had official encouragement. The sugges- 
ion obviously is that Chief Minister Madhavsingh 
Solanki was settling a personal score with the paper 
which has always been critical of the Establishment. 
That such talk should be taken seriously by itself 
reflects the thin level of credibility which the Solanki 
Ministry enjoys in Gujarat. 

A three-member “fact-finding mission sent to 
Ahmedabad by the All-India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference (AINEC) has said in its report that there 
was a total lack of communication between the 
media and the police on the one hand, and the 
media and the State Government on the other. “In 
the absence of official information, perhaps, exagge- 
tated, slanted stories and comments were published 
to discredit the law enforcement people and excite 
popular emotion, but that can never be a justification 
for what is said to be a pre planned and calculated 
move to destroy the printing plants of the most pro- 
vocative and anti-Establishment newspaper, Gujarat 
Samachar, The blaze in this plant had engulfed and 
destroyed the neighbouring plant of the Western 
Times. The team’s overall impression was that the 
resentment against Gujarat Samachar had built up 
over a period of the last two years during which an 
open rift grew between the Chief Minister and the 
Gujarat Samachar owners who let loose a campaign 
of vilification against him.” (emphasis added). 

The Chief Minister in Gujarat and the Union 
Home Minister in New Delhi have given the impres- 
sion that the police attack on the press was 
spontaneous and caused by a force that had become 

“restive” at the death of the head constable and lost 
its cool. Chavan has added for good measure that 
the police force was already demoralised by the 
attacks on it in the press. Even if one were to accept 
the plea that the press had indulged in exaggeration, 
was there good reason for the law enforcers to 
become law breakers and indulge in the kind of 
rowdyism which only savage mobs do? Secondly, if 
Solanki had found Gujarat Samachar violating 
journalistic norms and standards through unfair 
criticism and inaccurate reporting, was not the law 
of the land available to him to prosecute the paper? 
Could not the State Government complain to the 
Press Council of India? 

Says the AINEC mission: “During our investi- 
gation, it was stated on behalf of the authorities 
that often distorted and exaggerated accounts of 
suppression by the law and order machinery were 
circulating without any effort to check and cross- 
check information. - As against this, the mediamen 


who had been directly engaged in ‘day- to-day Te- 
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porting asserted that there was total lack of com- 
munication between them and police authorities. 
Every time the pressmen tried to; check their own 
information gathered from affected areas, they were 
rebuffed.’ (emphasis added.) 

If the Government’s credibility is low, it is a 
matter for even greater concern that the image of 
the police is no better. One does not, out of res- 
pect for the judiciary, like to question or comment 
on the order of the Gujarat High Court in debar- 
ring entry of the police into Ahmedabad’s Khadia 
area. That it became necessary for such an order 
to be passed in response to allegations of police 
brutalities and lewd behaviour with women was bad 
enough. Worse, the anti-social elements took 
advantage of the court order in indulging in looting 
and burning down of residential permises and shops 
just because the area was left unprotected. The High 
Court’s order itself does not’ seem to have been 
studied carefully by the Government. The order had 
banned entry into Khadia of three or four police 
officers who had been specifically named and not to 
the entire police force. Why and under what 
circumstances the entire force was withdrawn from 
the area needs to be investigated. 


WHATEVER the provocation, the conduct of the 
Ahmedabad police cannot be overlooked. Even if 
their misdeeds are regarded as an aberration brought 
about by the trauma of seeing one of their fraternity 
done to death before their eyes, there can be no 
excuse for the men and officers going on a rampage. 
It is therefore strange that Solanki should have 
ruled out an inquiry into the police conduct or action 
against the guilty. Now, we have only the word of 
the Chief Minister that the police conduct was 
justified; we don’t have the versions of the members 
of the public who were eye-witnesses to the police 
excesses. 

Even if it is assumed that Solanki. was erring on 
the side of abundant caution — he may not be 
wanting to provoke the police further in sucha 
sensitive situation—an inquiry has to be held at some 
stage or the other. This will serve the interests of 
the administration, the police force and the public 
at large, for whatever Solanki does in the future, 
one of his main aims has to be to restore confidence 
in the police. Punishment of the guilty is inescap- 
able. The police failure necessitated the use of 


. the army. The larger implications of the deploy- 


ment of the army every time the civil authority. is 
unable to. cope with the situation have been the 
subject of critical comment, within and outside 
Parliament. The subject, of course, calls for a 
deep study, because what is involved here is not so 
much the limitations of the police as the morale 
and efficiency of the army as a fighting force against 
external aggression. 

At the same time, a matter for an equally deep 
study is the steady deterioration in the morale and 
standards of discipline in the police force in all the 
States. That the standards continue to remain so 
low even after the implementation by many States 


na, 
s— 


` Governments. 
to initiate some steps on this issue. 


POSTSCRIPT by ABU. 





of at least half of the National Police Commission’s 
recommendations is something that should receive 
priority attention of both the Centre and’ the State 
It is logical to expect the Centre 
If the assess- 
ment’ of the Union Home Minister was that the 
conduct of policemen in Ahmedabad was “un- 
becoming ofta uniformed service”, the reality on 
the ground must be even more frightening. Indeed, 


‘if on the one side the cult of violence grows in the 


country and on’ the other the police cannot be 
depended upon to tackle the menace, the prospect 
for the country is alarming. 

The response of the Solanki Government to the 
entire situation as it had developed over the last 
weeks has been pathetically inadequate. He cannot 


be said to have enhanced either his image or that- 


of his party at the State and Central, levels by first 
rejecting and then conceding one after another in 


- quick succession all the demands of the anti- 


reservationist students and parents. This speaks 
of a_ style of functioning which cannot inspire 
popular confidence in a moment of crisis such as 
the State is passing through. 

There was-no need for’ Solanki to turn to the 
Rane Commission’s report (which had been pigeon- 
holed for nearly three years) just on the eve of the 
Assembly polls. That report had neither been 
released to the public nor discussed in any forum. 
It was not even accepted in full. It is no secret now 
that the Commission had -recommended criteria 
other than caste alone for determining the back- 
ward status of groups and individuals. The Solanki 


Government did not even acknowledge the fact 


that annual incomes and occupation had also been 


suggested as criteria for reservation quotas till the 
anti-reservationists pressed the Government for 
confirmation. After having announced a hike of 
18 per cent in the quotas, Solanki did not get a 
resolution backing the announcement passed by his 
Cabinet. This strengthened the feeling that the 
announcement of an increase on the eve of the 
Assembly poll was only an electoral gimmick which 
even the Solanki Government did not take seriously. 

If Solanki is guilty of having been too eager to 
win votes for his party by raising the quota for back- 
ward classes from ten to 28 per cent, no less guilty 
have been the Governments of Indira Gandhi and 
Rajiv Gandhi. The Centre has yet to convey its 
views, leave alone accepting or rejecting in toto, on 
the Mandal Commission Report on Backward 
Classes submitted in May 1980. Indira Gandhi’s 
Government shut its eyes when State Governments 
led by the Congress- merrily played about the 
reservation quotas. The Mandal Commission had 
noted that the Supreme Court had restricted reserva- 
tions for all purposes to a ceiling of 50 per cent. It 
recommended a quota of reservations for backward 
classes which together with the quotas for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes did not cross this 
ceiling. 

Yet, see what was allowed to happen in Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, and now Gujarat. 
Madhya Pradesh raised the quota to as much as 87 
per cent, Bihar up to 78 per cent and Uttar Pradesh 
to 67 per cent. Not unexpectedly, there have been 
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protests from anti-reservationists in all these States. 
_ The Madhya Pradesh students launched an agitation 
when the quotas were raised on the eve of the Lok 
Sabha poll. The then Chief Minister Arjun Singh 
disclosed that the anti-reservation agitation in his 
State was initiated by a Congress-] member, who 
was denied the party ticket: for the elections! The 
members of the National Students Union-I were in 
the forefront of the agitation. 

-The point to note is that as a’:party which was in 
control in several States in the country and at the 
Centre, the Congress-I has done nothing to ensure 
uniformity in reservation quotas or in determining 
criteria for the entitlement of the benefit. In some 
States, anybody who is not a Brahmin can come 
under the quota, while in some States even the 
grandson of a “freedom fighter” can claim reserva- 
tion in preference to an upper caste rival. 


IN THE NAME of caste, politicians run a field day, 
and to such an extent that the administration and 
the police force in the States first got casteised, then 
communalised and finally politicised. In these cir- 
cumstances, it is surprising that the Approach to 
the Seventh Plan (1985-90) document should have 
even ventured to refer to the reservations issue. 
Under the heading “Development of Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes”, the following figures 
as item No. 13: “In the matter of reservations, 
particularly in educational institutions and public 
services, the question of building in an economic 
criterion should be examined.” (emphasis added), . 

In this context, a student of constitutional law has 
suggested that a careful and rational interpretation 
of the Constitution would show that while it is 
permissible for the State to reserve posts in Govern- 
ment in favour of certain communities, education 
cannot be denied to the deserving on. the basis of 
caste alone. According to him, while the Constitu- 
tion specifically used the term reservation in respect 
of public services (Articles 16-1 and 16-4), the term 
is omitted in the Articles which deal with right to 
education (Article 29-2 as modified by Article 15-4). 
He atgues that the omission was deliberate on the 
part of the founding fathers who were aware of the 
implications. While a candidate of the so-called 
forward class can still find a job outside the 
Government even, if denied a post under if, he 
stands the risk of being totally deprived of further 
education of his choice if denied a seat just because 
it had been reserved for a candidate of a different 
‘community. This is an interesting point which 
needs to be subjected to legal scrutiny. 

The demand is growing for broadening the criteria 
for inclusion of communities in the list of Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Questions on the 
subject figure in Parliament. Some questioners have 
suggested, by. implication, that affluent members of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes are enjoying 
the benefits at the cost of the vulnerable groups in 
these two communities. The Constitution has set 
the criteria for inclusion in the list of Scheduled 
-Castes and Scheduled Tribes. .Further amendments 
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can be done only through an Act of Parliament. 
The criteria for Scheduled Castes are? extreme 
social, educational and economic backwardness 
arising out of the traditional practice of untouch- 
ability. The criteria for Scheduled Tribes are: 
indications of primitive traits, distinctive culture, 
geographical isolation, shyness of contact ‘with the 
community at large and backwardness. . 

In response to a questionnaire from the Centre 
on the subject of revising the list, all but four States 
have sent in their comments. ‘Under Article 341(1) 
and 342(1) of the Constitution, consultation with 
State Governments and administrations of Union 
Territories is obligatory. If the Centre decides to 
revise the list, it can be done only in the framework 
of the set of criteria already laid down in the 
Constitution. This may well mean that some groups 
which qualify for quotas today on the score of 
economic backwardness 'may not do so any more, 
their standards of living having arisen in the last 
two decades. 

It is clear that the Centre cannot adopt an attitude 
of indifference and detachment any longer on the 
reservation issue. The quotas fixed in several States 
have no relation to realities. The non-backward 
classes feel they are at a disadvantage. It may also 
be that the really vulnerable sections of the Back- 
ward Classes are being edged out by the more 
aggressive and enterprising among the community. 
In any case, successive agitations in the various 
States have divided the community on caste lines, 
and this isan unhealthy development for India’s 
polity. We cannot afford casteist divisions in our 
society just as we cannot afford communal-cum-reli- 
gious divisions. The aim of the founding fathers 
was to do away with reservations even for the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. altogether 
aftera decade. Our aim should be to promote a 
classless, casteless, secular society where reservations 
would not be necessary. This may take time, but 
it is a goal worth aiming for. i 

The entire issue of linking reservations in educa- 
tional institutions and public services with caste 
must be reviewed. So also should the official policy 
governing promotions on a caste basis. The Prime 
Minister has not‘enunciated his views clearly on the 
subject yet. He has said that reservations should 
stay and he has also said that the policy should be 
reconsidered. In such sensitive matters, a clearer 
and unambiguous stand is necessary to avoid 
émotions being raised. There is much merit in the 
Union Home Minister’s statement that a national 
consensus is necessary on the reservations issue. It 
is not as if such a consensus was not necessary 
before the Gujarat violence. The truth is that the 
Centre has been shirking its responsibility in sound- 
ing public opinionsand the opinion of the various 
political parties in the country on this issue all these 
years. Even the Janata Government allowed itself 
to remain indifferent while innocent lives were lost 
in the Bihar agitation over the alteration of the 
reservation quotas by Karpoori Thakur. The respon- 
sibility can no more be evaded. [C] $ 
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Reservation : Missing the Wood for the Trees 


VASUDHA DHAGAMWAR 


‘He periodic pitched battles fought over Reserva- 

tion by those for and: against it are one more 
reminder of our national characteristic — we are 
prone to miss the wood for the trees. 

How many people benefit from the open competi- 
tion? How many, similarly, benefit from the reserva- 
tions? Can we truly say that majority of our 
countrymen are at all equipped — thirty-eight years 
after independence and thirty-four since the Consti- 


tution came into being — to enter the mainstream of ` 


our national life? l 
The idea behind introducing reservations for the 


‘Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, whether in 


education or in jobs, was to help a people to come 
up, to become strong enough to join the other 
sections of the community on terms of equality. 


` Given that they had been deprived of education for 


long centuries it was acknowledged that they would 
need special concessions for a short period before 
they could hold their own in open competition for 
jobs as wel 
reservation was introduced by the Constitution* the 
end of it seems to be nowhere in sight. On the 


` contrary the extent of it has been increasing since the 


last ten years. 

The Janata Government in Bihar set the ball 
rolling by offering reservation for ‘backward’ castes 
and created considerable discontentment. The 
educationally backward castes in the north — the 
Yadavs, Kurmis, Mandals to name a few — are by 
no means economically or socially backward. Quite 
the opposite. They muster enormous political clout 
for fhey are amongst the big landholders of the 
countryside and lord it over the poor and the land- 
less who are mainly, it goes without saying, the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes — rather 
those Scheduléd Castes and Scheduled Tribes who 
never see the benefits of reservation. 

This. time, the Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh 


Governments had announced extension of reser-- 


vation fo Backward Castes on the eve of elections, 
an irresponsible and mischievous gimmic as indeed 
most vote-spinners are. Their Backward Castes 


ee ee ae ee 
«Article 15: Prohibition of discrimination on grounds of 


religion, race, caste and sex or place of birth ...(4) Nothing in 
this article or in Clause (2) of Article 29 shall prevent the 


State from making any special provision for the advancement , 


of any socially and educationally backward classes of citizens 
or for the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. l 

Article 16: Equality of opportunity in matters of public 
employment ...(4) Nothing in this article shall prevent the 
State from making any provision for reservation of appoint- 
ments or posts in favour of any backward class of citizens 
which, ir.the opinion of the State, is not adequately repre- 
sented in the services under the State. 
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as education. Thiry-four years after” 


are in the same situation as their brethren from 
Bibar. From. Kerala and Tamil Nadu, the non- 
SC/ST students have been trekking to the north 
Indian Universities since the late 1950s for there 
the reservation quota for SC/ST was jacked up well 
above 40 per cent that long ago. But as with all 
things South Indian so with this: the problem had 
to surface above the Narmada and had to take a 
violent turn to be noticed. 

In yet another way the concept of reservation has 
expanded. Now there is reservation in promotions 
and upgrading of posts, and not just in the first 
appointments. There is reservation in the post- 
graduate and doctoral courses, in addition to the 
first professional degree. 
` What has been the overall impact of reservation? 
Has it done the good it was intended to do? Has it 
brought the Scheduled Castes/Scheduled Tribes into 
the mainstream? Is there any truth in what the anti- 
reservationists say? Is there justification for con- 
tinuing and expanding reservation? It is high time 
we looked at these questions long and hard. 

Reservation as a means of bringing the deprived 
groups into the mainstream of national life seems 
to have been a signal failure. Even thirty-eight 
years after independence sweepers are still carrying 
nightsoil on their heads, the untouchables remain 
untouchables and the Scheduled Tribes are becoming 
rapidly marginalised, whether because of land 
alienation to non-tribals or land acquisition by the 
governments. 

Every ‘State, as a study by Dr Suma Chitnis 
(A Long Way to Go, ICSSR, 1975) goes to show, 
has a dominant Scheduled Caste which takes the 
major benefit of the reservations, out of proportion 
to its numbers amongst the Scheduled Castes in 
that State. Not only this, but there is also a grow- 
ing feeling that the same families, gencration to 
generation, come up to claim reservation. In a 
recent statement, Babu Jagjivan Ram has under- 
written this charge by saying “I will not seek 
reservation for my son the day he becomes a 
touchable’ (India Today, April 15, 1985). If Babu 
Jagjivan Ram’s son is to benefit from reservation, 
then not only is the aim of reservation distorted: 
it is a guarantee that nobody who is not already a 
somebody is likely to get the benefit of this policy. 
So long as a Ministers son or a bureaucrat’s 
daughter demands reservation because of his or her 
caste, they will continue to emphasise their caste as 
their most important feature. 


Not all scheduled caste elite think like Babu 
Jagjivan Ram. There are those amongst them who 
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feel that they have been bought out with reservation 
and have been kept from demanding their full share. 
They feel that reservation has cut them off from 
their people and blunted their struggle. But they 
also know that no government can afford to do 
away with reservation. g 

Arguments against reservation are countered by 

‘pointing at payment of capitation fees by the rich- 

parents of dull students in order to get the admis- 
sions they have not secured in open competitions. 
But this prototype is no longer true to life. Those 
who pay capitation fees are not necessarily either 
rich or stupid. Even greater injustice is done to 
those who cannot afford to pay capitation fees and 
yet have marks well above 75 per cent. There is 
murderous competition for seats in engineering and 
medicine. In Western Maharashtra, for example, 
the open admissions close at around 85 per cent 
marks. As to jobs, Maharashtra Government has a 
rule for not appointing non-SC/ST candidates to any 
posts in the Universities unless the backlog of SC/ST 
reservations is filied up. So when the head of surgery 
in the Nagpur Medical College retired in 1977-78 
a Scheduled Caste pathologist was appointed to that 
post. Anyone can see that this kind of indiscriminate 
reverse discrimination does no good to anyone, least 
of all the patients. 

An unfortunate fallout of the reservation policy 
is to harden the prejudices against their beneficiaries 
asa people without intelligence, asa people who 
have got it all given to them on a platter — sons-in- 
law of the Government as they are often -scathingly 
called. If the women IAS officers are treated with 
respect, it is not because there is no prejudice 
against ‘women. Far from it. It is because they are 
selected in open competition, on merit. Whatever 
may be said about any of them, itis as individuals 
and not as women. Seldom is this true of anyone 
who comes up on a reservation quota. 

Not only has the prejudice towards reservation- 
holders hardened. Worse, all thinking is now in 
terms of getting reservation for oneself. Women, 
backward castes, minorities, sons of employees, 
in-service candidate, in-University students, sons of 
the soil, dam oustees, all seek to become a category 
entitled to get reservation. l , 

There is no attempt to make the cake bigger. 
There is every attempt to cut more slices ‘in the. 
same pathetically small cake. Each such reservation 
will only compartmentalise the country. Each one 
will be more aware of his or her reservation consti- 
tuency than of being an Indian.- The process of 
fragmentation of our public life will be accelerated 

. and caste-based political lobbies will be strengthened 
as all bureaucracy will be driven by the same con- 
siderations. Far from being a means of bringing 
everyone into the mainstream, Reservation has 


Next Week 
‘Mainstream 


will carry in-depth articles 


on Punjab 
a 
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created a vested interest in remaining and even 
becoming separate. _ 

The real tragedy of Reservation, I feel that it has 
diverted our attention from the basic issue. The 
Fundamental Right — though not mentioned in the 
Constitution — of every child is to have all the 
opportunity to learn and grow to its full potential. 
Yet we are nowhere near delivering this birthright 
to the children. Remote and even not so remote 
villages have no schools, no medical services, no 
roads, not even drinking water. The children who 
dwell there are nowhere in sight when Reservation 
is debated though the justification for .reservation 
rests entirely on their weak and trembling shoulders. 
To put it bluntly, all our education is reservéd, 
whether one talks of reservation or open competi- 
tion. The child in the remote areas, whether he be 
SC/ST or a caste Hindu or a caste Muslim or 
caste Christian, is kept way frem it, though admit- 
tedly the SC/ST child run a somewhat greater 
chance of being deprived of his or her birthright. 

It is only those who are born or brought up in or 
near mofussil towns who may at all hope to go to 
school. This is true of boys and doubly true of girls. 
I would venture to say that less than 20 per cent of 
the young minds in this country get the chances they 
deserve. So all competition is really closed, whether 
or not we have reservation. Merit is already a 
casualty, Reservation policies add to it marginally. 

If we wish to build a united, forward-looking 
India that uses fully its vast reservoir of brain power, 
we must provide for free, universal and compulsory 
and effective education — and not schools on paper 
as we have today — at least upto the age of sixteen, 
and thereafter provide free-ships for the poor students 
regardless of their social background, provided they 
make it to the next class. 

By all means allow one time reservation’ in jobs 
and education for the first thirty years after provid- 
ing for proper education, and let no one benefit 
from the reservation from one generation to the 
next. Had we followed the correct educational 
policy, Reservation should have come to.an end by 
now. Implementing universal school education will 
not be easy. The shrewd and wealthy farmer “has 
always seen that the time threat to him and his 
exploitation of labour lies in education and not in 
Reservation. The first they render ineffective, by 
threats to ambitious parents and promises of imme- 
diate employment to the children, to the guileless 
ones. The second — Reservation — they seek to 
gain for themselves by claiming that they are from 
Backward Castes! 

some ten years ago college students here, there 
and everywhere in our country were demanding easy 
examination, lenient marking, While most people 
expressed indignation. Dr. V.V. John, the educationist, 
remarked that the day of reckoning would come . 
when students began to demand real education and 


. refused to be fobbed off with a poor substitute. We 


are perhaps still far from that day because the 
interests of the Estabilshment are served by debating 
continuance or abolition of reservations. But can 
those who should look further ahead as leaders of the 
country afford to play this short-sighted game? D 





Planning and Public Sector 


K.R. NARAYANAN 


NDIA today is at a new stage of development and 

a new era of expectations. The tremendous strides 
we have made since Independence in industry, 
science and technology, agriculture and rural 
development constitute a broad and firm base from 
which we can charge forward in a new thrust for the 
modernisation of our economy and the all-round 
‘progress of our people. We have today the oppor- 
tunity to gather together the various elements of 
progress scattered in our vast country, to utilize 
the massive investments we have already made in 
industry and agriculture, to disseminate among the 


people the remarkable scientific and technological | 


advances we have achieved and to organize the con- 
sciousness and the energies of the masses that 
have been released in order to take the next leap 
in development towards what Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi described picturesquely as the on-coming 
Twenty-first Century. 

In this venture a demonstrable sense of social 
justice and of something being done to meet the 
minimum needs of people is important and integral 
to good administration and efficient management. 
It is in this larger sense that the Prime Minister has 
been advocating the need for “‘managerial skill” 
and of ‘‘a fast administration, a clean administra- 
tion, and a responsive administration” for perform- 
ing the political,-economic, social and cultural 
tasks he has placed before the nation. 

Ever since Independence, the predominant pre- 
occupation of India has been planned development 
of the economy and society. Paul H. Appleby, whom 
Jawaharlal - Nehru as the. first Prime Minister, 
commissioned in 1953 to prepare the first systematic 
study of Indian administration, wrote as follows in 
his Report: “Not independence and popular govern- 
ment alone are the objectives, but such a govern- 
ment dedicated to achievement of mass welfare at 
a tempo never attained anywhere at the same stage 
of economic development. History provides no near 
precedent for what is being undertaken here’’. 
Certainly neither the capitalist West nor the Socialist 


_ East had undertaken such a vast democratic experi- 


ment in development. Nor had. Asoka, or Akbar 
or the British Raj ever attempted it. 

It isin this context’ of ‘the uniqueness and the 
colossal scale of Indian development that adminis- 
tration and management have assumed tremendous 
importance. This new role was envisaged by Nehru 
and embodied clearly in the Second Five-Year Plan. 
“As development goes forward’, said the Second 
Plan document. “the expression 


Lhe author is the Minister of State for Plan- 
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‘administration’ 


‘steadily assumes a broader content. It includes within 


its scope the building up of personnel, training 
of men, running of the administrative machine, 
seeking the cooperation and participation of the 
people, informing and educating the public, and 
organising 2 sound system of planning, based as 
much on the participation of the people at each 
level as on the best technical, economic and stausti- 
cal information available. Increasingly administra- 
tive tasks will have tobe taken tn new fields, 
especially connected with economic, industrial and 
commercial operations’’.-That is what has actualiy 
happened with the public sector today occupying 
as it does the commanding heights of the economy. 

It has become somewhat fashionable today to 
run down the role of the State in owning and 
managing enterprises. It is, however, indisputable 
that without the entry of the State into the field of 
heavy industrialisation and infrastructural pro- 
jects, Indian economy would have remained stegnant 
and backward. Without doubt the private sector 
had neither the capacity nor the will to enter this 
area of basic development. 

Even the high-priests of private enterprise system 
in the United States had seen this point. ‘There 
are situations’, wrote Professors Millikan and 
Rostow of the University of Harvard while advo- 
cating aid to India, “in which development must 
already be firmly established, before it is reason- 


able to expect private investment to take primary 


initiative, tor pushing it forward. In such situations 
insisting that investments must be wholly or largely 
Privately administered from the start, may prevent 
conditions for private investment being established.” 
It is well known that generally speaking private 
enterprise in India was suckled by the public sector, 
That does not mean that the State entered economic 
field just to help the growth of private enterprise or 
that private enterprise in India had not shown 
initiative and enterprise of its own. 

The public sector was established for good eco- 
nomic, social and philosophical reasons, for rapid 
industrialisation and economic growth, for acquir- 
ing self-reliance and indigenous industrial capa- 
city, for generating resources for development 
including the earning of foreign exchange, for pro- 
moting balanced regional development, for creating 
employment opportunities, and for helping to usher 
in a socialistic pattern of society that brings social 
Justice to the people without curtailing in any way 
individual initiative, enterprise and freedom. The 
public sector has done great service to India in 
building up the foundations of our industrialisation 
and modernisation, and also in establishing objec- 
tive conditions for reducing the ancient and glaring 
inequalities of our socio-economic system. 

All this does not mean that public enterprises 


J 


should not function as dynamically as any com- 
mercial enterprises making profits. We had follow- 
ed the British concept which Herbert Morrison spelt 
out, of getting “‘the best of both worlds — the world 
of vigorous industrial enterprises, and the world of 
public enterprise and accountability’. Nehru’s 
intention was to give maximum autonomy and 
flexibility of functioning to them while maintaining 
essential accountability to Parliament without any 
sort of intervention in day-to-day operations. 

In 1958, Nehru, as Prime Minister, set up a 
Sub-Committee of the Congress Party to consider 
the problems of State-owned Corporations and 
Companies. It was a high-powered body headed 
by V.K. Krishna Menon and consisting of such 
distinguished figures as Feroze Gandhi, Mahavir 
Tyagi, Dr. P. Subbaroyan, Prof. N.G. Ranga and 
others. The Report of the Committee, is worth 
studiying even today. “Contrary to the usual con- 
ception”, said the Report, “Government companies 
should not only pay their way but make legitimate 
profits’. It also said, ‘Government concerns 
should enjoy no special privileges. They should be 
able to, and it should be demonstrable that they 
can, function economically and profitably in fair 
competition”. At the same time, they should “‘con- 
form as nearly as possible, to our social objectives 
and purposes.” 

Thus there was never any doctrinaire inhibition 
in regard to the efficient running of public enter- 
prises, but gradually the disease of bureaucracy must 
have affected some of them. Now that most of the 
public enterprises have passed the long gestation 
periods involved, they should be in a position to 
function according to the efficiency criteria and give 
profits to the nation for further investments. Of 
course, much rehauling and modernisation of equip- 
ment would be needed; but good management toge- 
ther with modern methods of management is today 
the pre-condition for their successful functioning. 
There are already signs to show that some of the 
public sector projects are looking up in a commer- 
cial sense. According to quick estimates in respect 
of 186 enterprises during the nine months from 
March to the end of December, 1984, it has been 
shown that a net profit of about Rs 75-crores was 
earned as against a net loss of Rs 107 crores during 
the corresponding period of the previous year 
resulting an improvement in the earning of Rs 180 
crores. 

There has also been an overall improvement in 
the physical achievements of the enterprises. These 
profits and increases in production are not signi- 
ficant enough, but they show that with proper 
management, monitoring and a system of incentives 
and penalties, the public sector could be made 
to yield better results. Perhaps a case-by-case 
approach to our projects could throw up solutions 
to mal-functioning and low productivity. There is 
no doubt that we will have to move away from the 
predominantly bureaucratic methods of management 
that prevailed hitherto. 

While using the services of competent civil 
servants with the requisite economic and managerial 

experience to run some of the enterprises, we should 
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spread the managerial net wide to include profes- 
sionals and business executives of proven merit and 
capabilities giving them the necessary incentives. I 
have a feeling that time has come for inducting the 
initiative and efficiency of the business world into 
the running of public enterprises, and introducing 
the public spirit and the social awareness of the pub- 
lic sector in the management of private enterprises, 
especially of the larger scale. The two sectors are 
inter-dependent and ought to work for the same 
national goals. 

While one pleads for efficiency of the vigorous 
commercial type in the public sector, one should 
emphasise that without a sense of public service. 
such enterprises cannot be run properly or efficiently. 
Nehru once said: “A person serving in a nationalis- 
ed undertaking should agree with the objective of 
nationalisation and of State control. A person who 
is-opposed to it will find it difficult to fit in. It is 
necessary for public servants to fit in respect of 
larger policies. It is further necessary for them to 
participate imaginatively in the process and objec- 
tives of national construction”. I do not believe 
that itis either idealistic or old-fashioned to talk 
about the imaginative approach in economic 
administration. Managing gigantic enterprises in- 
tended to modernise and transform India cannot be 
undertaken without imagination and emotional 
involvement. They call as much for the modern 
methods of management as for understanding of 
human relations and social engineering. 

I should now like to return to the recommenda- 
tions of the Krishna Menon Committee on State 
Undertakings. The Report of that Committee had 
touched upon basic questions like workers’ parti- 
cipation and democratic control of industries. It 
suggested workers’ representation on the Boards of 
enterprises so that there could be a smooth transi- 
tion to more democratic control of industries. It 
also suggested that State concerns should make 
“sood and adequate provision and be progressive in 
matters of housing, education, sanitation, welfare, . 
etc.” Another important recommendation was that 
“ancillary industry should grow around, education 
should spread and the general tone of life of the 
community must be progressively higher. In all this 
the enterprises can directly and even more indirectly 
contribute.” Some of these recommendations have 
already been carried out into practice, but a lot 
remains to be done in translating this concept into 
practical reality. Ina poverty-ridden country like 
India the managements not only of State under- 


‘takings but of private enterprises also have a respon- 


sibility to the general public and ought to contribute 
to the welfare of their workers and their families and 
to the development of the area where they are loca- 
ted. In India managers cannot afford to be either 
lethargic bureaucrats or unfeeling technocrats. They 
need to have an extra-dimension of social purpo-_ 
siveness. 

I would extend this argument to the larger field of 
government as a whole. For, after all, Government 
is the biggest manager of them all. The civil service 
which form the props of the governmental structure 

(Contd. on Page 30) 





- Economic Policy and Development Direction 


K.N. RAJ 


[8 Union Budget, the liberalisation . package 

announced along with it, and the new policy on 
electronics (not to mention a host of other promised 
measures) give the impression of a sweeping change 
in economic and development policy. That they do 
Signal important changes is beyond doubt. But 
what exactly do they signify, and do they add up to 
. a major shift in developmental direction? - 


Evidently, those who have responded with lavish > 


_ praise and those who have reacted very critically 
are both agreed that itis a major change in direc- 
tion, not just reflective of a change of method or 
strategy to cope with particular problems. They 
` -may well be right, or, rather more probably, prove 
to be right over a period. But a question that needs 
to be raised is whether the evidence available so far 
is adequate to support such an inference and what 
other interpretations-are possible. . 

‘The main source of evidence is the Union Budget. 
It-has three striking features that could be consider- 
_ ed suggestive of a change in direction: (1) wide- 

. ranging reductions in the rates of direct taxation 
along with raising of railway fares and petroleum 
prices; (2) the very small increase in the Plan outlay 
provided for in the currént year compared to earlier 
. years; and (3) no increase at all (in fact a slight cut) 
in the provision for rural development programmes. 

The high degree of progression in direct taxation 
in India so far has been, in reality, a fiction. The 
top five per cent of the population .(who could be 
regarded as constituting the upper income group) is 
-likely to'be appropriating not less than’ about ` one- 
fifth of the national income, the bulk of it from 
activities in the urban sector. Yet, with all the 
supposed progression in the rates of taxation, the 
revenue from income tax was never more than | 
per cent of the national income and recently declined 
to less than one per cent. Evasion of direct taxa- 
tion in the non-agricultural sector has been obviously 
. extensive and growing. 


Mere reduction of income tax is, of course, © 


unlikely to improve the extent of compliance, as is 
.-clear from earlier experience. But.if a simpler 
system of assessment and a patently reasonable rate 
structure are used in an intensive drive to catch 
those who now escape the net, the total revenue 
from this source could be perhaps doubled or even 
- trebled over the next few years. 
the State Governments will also have a new source 
of elastic tax revenue, since 90 per cent of the pro- 
ceeds from income tax accrue to them. The real 


_ Dr Raj is the ICSSR National Fellow in 
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If this materialises,- 


test of the bona fides of the new proposal is, there- 
fore, how quickly and effectively the additional 
measures indicated by. the Finance Minister are 
taken. If administrative inaction or political pres- 
sures are allowed to come in the way, the critics of 
the proposal] will certainly prove right. 


THE other features of the Budget earlier listed 
reflect really the serious resource crunch facing the 
public sector in the Seventh Plan. 


`- Actually this resource crunch is the outcome of 


trends in the public sector that have been in evidence 
for several years: in particular, rapidly increasing 
expenditure on defence and on a wide range of sub- 
sidies, shrinkage in the savings available from tax 
revenue and from profits of public enterprises, and 
growing dependence on domestic borrowing (parti- 
cularly from financial institutions) at high and rising 
rates of interest. In the Sixth Plan period the pres- 
sures that were thus getting built up could be con- 
tained for two reasons. First, substantial increases 
in both the prices and the domestic output of oil in 
the course of a few years made this industry a source 
of net inflow of funds for the public sector. Second, 
the large import surpluses that could be financed 
through the IMF loan helped to counter inflationary 
pressures generated by budget deficits, and the 
bumper harvest of the last two years provided 


: further defence against such pressures. 


The situation has, however, changed radically and 
could change further to the disadvantage of the 
public sector. The rate of growth of output of oil 
has already declined, and even the expected increases 
in the Seventh Plan period can be maintained 


} thereafter only if very heavy investments are made 


now in exploration and exploitation of new sources, 
instead of providing a net outflow of funds for the 
use of the public sector. The financial requirements 
ofthe industry will be therefore considerably more 
than its earnings (even with higher-priced oil) and 
involve a net outflow. Subsidies on foodgrains and 


‘on. fertiliser will also require large outflows given 


the continuance of present policies. Interest pay- 
ments on earlier loans have become so large that the 
public sector can soon be caught ina domestic 
debt trap: unless its rate of borrowing is scaled 
down. Moreover, the prospect of financing large 
import surpluses through external loans, at conces- 
sional rates of the kind available hitherto, has never 
been dimmer. 


THERE is also an overall resource constraint in the 
economy that has now to be taken into account. 
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Battier, when net inflow of external savings declined 
(as in the late 1960s). gross savings within the 
country had risen impressively, from less than 17 per 
cent of gross domestic product in 1970-71 to nearly 
25 per cent by 1978-79. But there has been evidently 
some decline in the rate of saving since then, 
possibly by about three percentage points. Since the 
preliminary estimates for the Seventh Plan made 
by the Planning Commission even as recently as last 
year were based on dn uncritical projection of the 
earlier trend (unfortunately jin disregard of more 
cautious interpretations of this trend) the down- 
- ward adjustments required on this account are now 
that much larger. 

Given these serious resource constraints facing 
the public sector as well as the economy as a whole 
the choices made in the Union Budget this year can- 
not be easily faulted on economic grounds. Increase 
in fares and freight charges was essential to cover 
the considerable maintenance costs and minimum 
replacement requirements of the Railways and 
rise in petroleum prices to ensure continued growth 
in the domestic supply of oil. There was no way of 
raising the total Plan outlay in the public sector 
significantly without raising the scale of deficit finan- 
cing to still higher levels. And with the larger 
allocations required to meet the priority needs of 
the fertiliser industry and of the energy and trans- 
port sectors, some cuts elsewhere were inevitable. 

In this broader context a case can be made out 
for also the proposed reduction in the rates ‘of 
corporate tax (though here we enter territory in 
which related issues concerning “direction” as neces- 
sarily involved). For corporate saving has been also 
very meagre, relative to the dimensions of the 
industrial ahd commercial base that has developed 
in the private sector of the economy over the last 
quarter of a century. Even gross ‘saving in the 
private corporate sector has been no more than 
14 per cent of gross domestic’ product, showing no 
increase over the levels reached early inthe 1960s 


(in fact some decline). Investment in this sector has 


also therefore become heavily dependent on borrow- 

‘ing, particularly from financial institutions. High 
nominal rates of tax on corporate profits, together 
with the scope for treating interest payments as 
a costitem deductible for tax, have strengthened 
this tendency. Many large business enterprises in 
this sector have also been known to transfer profits 
to small. satellite (even dummy) firms, through 
under-pricing of output sold through them and over- 
pricing of inputs bought, in order to evade taxation. 
Lower nominal rates of tax, if accompanied by 
selective cuts in the exemptions allowed, could there- 
fore help to provide stronger incentives for more 
careful use of resources and greater saving within 
the sector, and still yield larger revenue to the 
Government from this source. 

But here again much depends on how consistently 
and firmly the necessary. supporting measures are 
adopted and implemented. In this- regard the evi- 
dence so far runs in contrary. directions. The pro- 
posed discontinuance of investment allowance isa 
step in the right direction, as many large business 
groups with access to external finance mare used this 
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‘to make the effective rate of tax on them negligible. 


On the other hand, the proposal now to give tax 
exemption not to just 80 per cent (as earlier) but to 
all company expenditure on advertisement, publicity 
and sales promotion, running and maintenance of 
aircraft and motor cars,and payments made to 
hotels, is a step blatantly in the wrong direction. 
It leaves wide open the scope for sociaily wasteful 
expenditure and, at the same time, gives undue com- 
petitive advantage to very large business enterprises 
over the medium and small ones. 

The other major policy pronouncements of the 
new administration, going beyond the Budget, have 
the same dual character, on the one hand logical 
and realistic in the light of experience hitherto and 
on the other, open to distortion as the details get 
filled in. Industrial licensing and the provisions of 
the MRTP Act have, in practice, stifled competition 
within the private sector. encouraged inefficient use of 
resources, opened up opportunities for corruption 
on an unprecedented scale, and helped to develop a 
kind of rentier capitalism in the country that does 
not serve any of the purposes — for which they were 
designed. So there is much to be said, particularly 
in the light of the changes that have taken place 
within the industrial structure, for limiting the range 
of administrative controls as far as possible and 
replacing them with broader and more indirect 
direction of the sort that can be given by the Gov- 
ernment through the financial institutions over 
which it has control as well as in other ways. The 
need for technological upgrading is also obvious, 
particularly in capital goods and related industries 
such as electronics (which indeed are the main ones 


covered by delicensing so far). 


STILL various issues remain, such as the permitted. 
range of freedom to delicensed industries in regard 
to import of technology and capital and intermediate 
goods and the contemplated: arrangements for finan- 
cing such imports. Will the new policy permit freer 
recourse to commercial borrowing abroad by private 
companies? How else does the Government expect 
to cover the possibly much larger import require- 
ments of the economy? The indications we have 
from the policies that have been followed in regard 
to the automobile industry are not very reassuring. 
Unless the implications of such issues have been- 
thought through and adequate safeguards provided 
for without depending on facile assumptions (such 
as about the possibilities of raising the rate of 


growth of. exports very sharply), there is a serious 


danger that, instead of developing an industrial 
structure that imparts dynamism to the economy, 
we may end up with one that makes it a drag on the 
entire economy and renders it much more vulner- 
able to external pressures. 

All one can say therefore at this stage is that eco- 
nomic policy and development planning in India are 
now at the cross-roads, and can go either way 
depending on how the major actors on the scene 
respond to the resource crunch facing the public 

(Contd. on page 27) ` 
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UPENDRA BAXI 


N India of 1985, everything needs to be reorga- 
nised and restructured. We are a happily unsatis- 
fied lot. Nothing is in the right place, so much so 
that if we are told that something is indeed in the 


_ right place we then begin to question altogether the 


very concept of the “right place’! Truly, we are a 
Nation on the Move It is impertinent now, . and 
will be treasonous before long, to ask where we are 
“moving or whether we are moving at all, 

The problem of reorganisation of the Supreme 


_ Court -of India has been with us since its inception. 


In the beginning, there were only five justices; today 
we have eighteen, and a Chief Justice of India. In 
the beginning, we had a temporary bench of the 
Supreme Court at Hyderabad; now we have several 
temporary branches in one place, in a building 


known as the Supreme Court of India building in. 


New Delhi. In the beginning, we had seniority 
principle in elevation of a judge as the Chief Justice 
of India: now we have a mixture of seniority and 
political patronage. In the beginning, we had a few 
justices and insignificant arrears; now we have more 
justices and monumental arrears. Inthe beginning, 
the Supreme Court was both supreme and .a 
Court; now we have only Benches, which are only 
episodically supreme. And these Benches, like in 
the’ beginning, are .constituted by the Chief Justice 
of India; but the flow of work is directed. to the 
‘benches by a very productive understanding (in the 
interests of justice of course) between the members 
of the Supreme Court Bar and the some cooperative 


` elements within the Supreme Court bureaucracy. 


The position of the Chief Justice of India is no 
more the same as before. The Chief Justice of India 
in recent years is subject to the worst kind of trade 
union tactics by the Indian Bar, whose respect he 
must somehow enjoy. Do you remember that 

„around 1980s the Supreme Court Bar went on a wild- 
cat strike protesting against a circular of the Chief 
Justice of India outlining a new procedure whereby 
certain minor matters were to be disposed of with- 


_ out hearing, in chambers by the Justice? Not merely 


the Supreme Court lawyers stopped arguing; the 
President of the Bar refused to see the Chief Justice 
when he patiently waited for him. Ultimately, the 
circular was withdrawn. When I denounced this 
behaviour, my esteemed friend L.M. Singhvi wrote 
in the Times of India that I had a pathological 
hatred of lawyers! He said he was reminded of the 
story of an English Judge when he read my protest 
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statement. When some lawyers went fund collecting 
for the funeral of an indigent lawyer, a judge who 
hated lawyers offered not five but fifty shillings. 


-Asked why, he said he- was giving ten times more 


the amount solicited in the hope that the Bar might 
need to cremate more of its members in the near 
future! Even our jokes are British! Dr Singhvi 
obviously forgot that no member of the Supreme 
Court Bar would ever be so indigent! Perhaps, it 
would be otherwise in India, so low are the salaries 
of Justices! And I will not be surprised at leading 
lawyers contributing ten times more towards future 
funeral expenses of Justices, usually progressive, 
whom they do not like! 

The Chief Justice of India, whoever he is, has 
progressively become the captive agent of the 
Supreme Court Bar. He cannot enforce even a 
minimum discipline or order on the Bar. He cannot 
ask them to function as officers of Court which they 
are under the Advocates Act. In other words, he 
cannot ask them not to be long-winded, not to mis- 
appropriate the time of the nation, not to swindle 
judicial craftsmanship and creativity of its potential. 
He cannot ask them to provide to the Court well- 
written briefs, making pointed presentations. He 
cannot even ask them not to attempt the impossible 
by being on their legs in six Courts at the same 
time: 

The Chief Justice of India cannot even effectively 
protect the dignity of his Brethern against a way- 
ward Bar. Recall the West Bengal poll case, where 
five leading lawyers‘of India cast aspersions jn 
writing, on the integrity of the Bench. When brother 
Justices protested, it took some time for an apology 
to emerge. Not just time; it took some doings to 
obtain the apology. I can’t narrate the ‘doings’: 
suffice it to say that they cost the nation a great 
deal in terms of the institutional prestige and dignity 
of the Supreme Court of India. 

The Constitution contemplated a Supreme Court 
of India. In many ways, the legal profession has 
converted itinto a Supreme Bazar, Justice D.A. 
Desai has often said that on Mondays and Fridays 
— the special leave days or the Article 136 days — 
the cost of justice is exorbitant. Cases from Kashmir 
to Kanyakumari come, close to 250 petitions 
with a unit cost of (white money) fees of Rs. 5000. 
Do your sums, black and white, and you find how 
many hundred thousand rupees pass hands! Like 
mahy good Indian citizens, leading lawyers do a 
considerable tax planning as well. The Supreme 
Court Bar is a sellers’ market; any talk of consumer 
protection is a heresy. 

All these things.are well known. That is why the 
talk about reorganisation has not been matched by 
action. No doubt, some attempts have been made. 
For example, the procedure of hearing special leave 
has recently been streamlined, without of course 


ad 


adverse impact on affluence of leading members of 
the Bar. The Fortysecond Amendment introduced 
a salutary discipline by its requirement that only a 
seven-judges bench can pronounce on the consti- 
tutional validity of legislation. This was soon 
abandoned, as judges, including Chief Justice 
Chandrachud, complained severely at the cumber- 
someness of this procedure. (All procedures aiming 
at institutional integrity are cumbersome). The 
regional principle in appointment of Justices is 
slightly modified: Maharashtra and Gujarat now 
contribute three Justices and Orissa, which had been 
unrepresented, has now contributed a Justice to the 
Supreme Court. The tendency. now is to have two 
Muslim Justices and a Judge belonging to the Sche- 
duled Castes. We may soon expect a woman Justice 
and an Adivasi Justice on the High Bench though 
there is no immediate danger to the nation of 
having to suffer the elevation of a “distinguished 
jurist” to the Supreme Court. 


. I 

VERY General Election produces growing concern 

for the independence of the Judiciary. Party 
-manifestoes since 1977 invariably refer to the Judi- 
ciary. Inthe 1977-1980 period, there was great 
discussion on delays and arrears in courts. Crores of 
rupees, which could have been spent in more 
worthwhile causes, were spent on seminars discuss- 
ing delays in justice. This stupendous national 
investment of time, talent and money gave the 
nation two scintillating slogans, containing the 
quintessence of the collective wisdom of the Bench 


and the Bar: ‘‘Justice Delayed is Justic Denied” and 


“Justice Hurried is Justice Buried”. 

We are now promised a New Deal for the Judi- 
ciary. This time it looks like the real thing. Salaries 
of Judges are to be raised. Their retirement age is 
also to be raised. Of course, the retirement age of 
the High Court Justices will still be lower than 
that of the Supreme Court Justices. Our Constitution 
has accepted the principle that Justices domiciled in 
New Delhi remain more fit to discharge their consti- 
tutional duties till the age of sixtyfive, whereas 
location in State capitals makes them unfit after the 
age of sixtytwo years. Or is there some, dvija (twice- 
born) theory operative all over again here? 

-These reforms would be welcome. But more 
reforms are necessary. I understand that the distin- 
guished Governor of Gujarat recently made a speech, 
presided over by the Vice-President of India, at 
Delhi where he urged cutting down the size of the 
Supreme Court by half. B.K. Nehru felt (according 
to press reports) that there were too many judges 
on the Supreme Court; and that they were getting 
fragmented into benches, causing great uncertainty 
in the development of the law. I do not know what 
His Excellency will say about the Hungarian Sup- 
reme Court which has about sixty justices — ina 
country one-fourth of the size of Uttar Pradesh, both 
in territory and population. On the other hand, my 
friend Rajeev Dhavan has carefully worked out that 
given the present rate of institutions, disposal and 
arrears the Supreme Court will need a strength of 
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about 75 Justices. 

These are diametrically opposed viewpoints. We 
certainly need more judges. I must immediately add 
that in saying this Iam not subscribing to the famous 
Majou Principle. Majnu, a young lass of two, 
missed a brother. All her companions had one. 
So she petitioned to her parents for a brother. One 
fine day, her mother said to her “‘Darling, you are 
soon going to have a brother”. Majnu asked when. 
When her parents tried to explain to her that soon 
really meant about nine months, Majnu tried to 
understand. She realised that the matter was very . 
complex. But soon she had a brilliant suggestion. 
She said to her parents: “I understand, that my 
father, working ‘by himself, can bring about the 
result we all wish only in nine months’ time. But 
if we are to expedite the process, why don’t we put 


‘more men on the job”. We have many Majnus in 


the Bar and the Bench who think that the problem 
of arrears is so simple that putting more men on the 
job will solve the problem. The truth is, of course, 
otherwise. On the other hand, putting half the men 
to the job is also not an answer! 

These national dialogues on the reorganisation of 
the Supreme Court are really enjoyable, aren’t they? 


Il 


Bt sometimes they turn sinister, too. The rise of 

social action litigation (miscalled public interes¢ 
litigation) has convinced many people that the 
Supreme Court is becoming a rather dangerous 
institution. Dangerous because it is really extending 
the constitutional entitlements not toa privileged 
few but also to the miserable masses of India. But 
it is a fact that many influential people think that it 
is not the job of the Supreme Court to help the poor 
and the exploited, the depressed, the deprived and 
the disadvantaged masses of India. Given this pre- 
mise, some urgent action becomes necessary. Indeed, 
the Law Commission of India, in its comprehensive 
questionnaire, formulated its twentieth question as 
follows: “Should the Supreme Court -encourage 
public interest litigation?’’. And in the notes of. 
the question it helpfully referred to the “dinosaur 
cases of Bombay pavement dwellers, conditions in 


‘women’s protective homes in Delhi and Agra, flesh 


trade...”: note the: phrase “dinosaur cases”. 
Dinosaurs are an extinct species, like the poor. 

The 95th Report of the Law Commission does not 
directly answer this question. But among many ` 
things it seeks to redress by its recommendations is 
also the challenge of these dinosaur cases. Please 
read the report. It is star-studded: all American 
jurists are reverentially quoted. So is H.M. Seervai, 
the modern Manu. Lesser mortals like retired Chief 
Justices are heard but not by name. Indian law 
reform can best be done by carbon-copy of American 
experience. . Happily, the Yugoslav Chief Justice. 
happened to be in Delhi: so, the Commission notes 
what he has to say. But otherwise, it is Donald 
Duck jurisprudence all the way. Happily, because 
Donald Duck is far more to be preferred than 
Uncle Tom. 

But let this pass. We have to accept, without 


demur, that our salvation in law lies not in ourselves 
but in borrowed wisdom, pilfered phrases, and pale 
impersonations of the First World articulations. The 
Constitution of India does not confer a right or 


_ Impose a duty to be original. 


ween 


What does the 95th Report recommend? It recom- 
mends nota division of the Supreme Court into 
two separate courts but a division within the 
Supreme Court between a “constitutional”? bench 
and a “‘legal” bench. The Court is not to be split; 
but the Justices are to be split. The Court is to be 
halved: but it remains whole. An Alice-in-Wonder- 
land situation? 

What will the Constitutional Bench do? It will 
deal with two types of cases. First, those which 


involve cases raising a substantial question of law 


as to the interpretation of the Constitution or an 
order or rule made thereunder. And, second, every 


-case involving a question of constitutional law, not 


falling within the first category of cases. How will 
one determine that the case is covered by these 
categories? The Mathew Commission suggests that 
a case be regarded as involving interpretation of the 
Constitution only when “‘the decision on that issue 
is absolutely necessary for the disposal of the con- 
troversy’. Who decides this? Certainly, not the 
parties. ' 

To be sure, Justices should decide this issue. But 
Chief Justice Chandrachud in Waman Rao has 
already decided the issue. . The learned Chief Justice 
has held that the Supreme Court not merely can, 
but must, decide Constitutional issues involving the 
scope of amending power even if these are not 
directly present or raised by the instant adjudicative 
situation. So, in effect, Justice Mathew, and- his 
Commission, is really asking Parliament to overrule 
Waman Rao holding. (Incidentally, H M. Seervai is 
all praise for this decision). 

The Commission says that it.is not the “habit” 
of the American Supreme Court to decide questions 


of a constitutional nature, unless it is “‘absolutely 
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necessary’ -to do so. Well, Brother Mathew, our 
habits are different; please tell us how does one 
import “habits” even if import duties are waived 
here as for Ravi Shastri’s Audi car? 

After saying that counsel’s views should not guide 
the allocation of work amidst the two proposed 
divisions, the Commission suggests a procedure, an 
essential component of which is precisely the 
declaration by counsel that the case raises a Consti- 
tutional question which requires a prior decision of 
Constitutional issue, in an “absolutely necessary” 
way! Counsel’s certificate of this nature is to be 
whetted by a senior district judge, acting as addi- 
tional registrar. How many senior district judges, 
no matter how senior,’ adjudicate on Constitution] 
matters? Many have told me that they do not even 
read Constitutional decisions of the Supreme Court 
because these deal with appellate law, whereas they 
are primarily concerned with questions of facts! 
How is such an additional registrar to “verify” a 
certificate filed, iet us say, by a Seervai, a Nani 
Palkhivala, a Ram Jethmalani, a Fali Nariman, a 


- Soli Sorabji, a Tarkunde, or an Asoke Sen, not to 


speak of the Attorney-General when they revert 
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to practice? So, ultimately, we renvoi back to the 
Court. The Constitutional Bench may either dis- 
miss the matter referred to it or refer it to the 
Legal-Division. What happens if the Legal Bench 
feels that there is, after all, a prior Constitutional 
question involved? Of course, it is not supposed to 
do so under the Commission’s Report. But we all 
do at times what we aren’t supposed to do. 

For the Mathew proposals to work, Justices 
appointed to the Constitutional Bench must be those 
with American habits. Then things will work out 
beautifully. But there is a slight trouble. This is 
posed by the Constitution of India which unneces- 
sarily requires that a person can be appointed as a 
Supreme Court Judge must be an Indian citizen. 
The Mathew Commission requirement then means 
that only those Indian citizens who have American 
habits should be elevated to the High Bench. But 
this, in turn, would raise the problem of a split 
personality. Split personalities could be very 
creative but the silly psychiatrists regard this as a 
serious mental disorder. So such Indian citizens 
will not be adjudged to have a sound mind, which is 
the other indispensable requirement of being 
appointed as a judge. What a pity that the Consti- 
tution should pose so many obstacles to the reorga- 
nisation of the Supreme Court of India! 


IV 


ET us cut closer to the bone. What is a case 

“involving a substantial question of law as to 
the interpretation of the Constitution’? We all 
know the answers. Every petition under Article 32 
has to raise contention concerning the violation of 
Fundamental Rights; that is how the Indian Supreme 
Court has been often converted into a highest rent 
act tribunal in the country! Especially, cases of 
tenancy crowd the Court, from the North. Every 
case involving the ‘federal principle’ is a Consti- 
tutional question. ‘Every death penalty case can, 
possibly, be brought under Articles 14 and 21 even 
under the new dispensation. Now that the Directive 
Principles form, in Chief Justice Chandrachud’s 
memorable words, a Golden Triangle together with 
the Preamble and Fundamental Rights, any issue 


.invoiving interpretation of the Principles would be 


a substantia] Constitutional question. The limits to 
amending power would also clearly be such question. 
So would be taxes, at least as regards powers, and 
civil services, under Article 311. And every preven- 
tive detention case will raise substantial questions 
of interpretation of the Constitution, unless the 
Supreme Court’s astonishing abdication, of its 
duties in the Longowal Case presages a judicial 
willingness to demote liberty to an unconscionably 
low constitutional status. And when the High 
Courts begin to .be persuaded to grant leave of 
appeal on the ground that a substantial question as 
to the interpretation of the Constitution is raised, 
the proposed Corstitution Bench will require strong 
reasons to hold otherwise. Unless again we continue 
with the dyija theory and devalue, too, the High 
Courts and their jurisprudence. 

Every social action litigation will also raise 
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substantial question as to interpretation of the 
Constitution, as it has raised so far. What then are 
the resuits of the recommendations of the Law 
Commission? In effect, what the Law Commission 
is saying is that seven Justices should continue to do 
the enormous amount of work which currently is 
shared by eighteen Justices. It makes no recommenda- 
tion as to the increase in the strength of the judges. 
A ‘second implication of the Commission’s report 
will be clearly on the process of recruitment of 
Justices. The /eitmotif for recommending a Consti- 
tutional Bench is Justices of Supreme Court are the 
“ultimate spokesmen” for the Constitutional | polity: 
that they therefore need talent, time and tenacity to 
make Constitutional choices for the nation. If this 
is so, it is but natural that the Chief Justice of India 
and the President of India should be vigilant to 
ensure the qualities of head and heart that constitute 
a good Constitutional judge when they decide on 
appointments. It is clear that judges for “legal 
divisions?” may continue to be appointed for their 
general expertise in law; Constitutional adjudication 
requires overall qualities which the legal division 
Justices may not be expected or required to possess. 
One is not sure what the Commission has in mind 
because it has not spelt out the criteria by which 
elevation to the Constitution Bench is to be done. 
Indeed, perhaps the Commission thinks that any 
and every judge is fit for Constitutional adjudication 
and all that is needed is to have a Constitution 
Bench to which they are assigned. They will then 
develop the talents and tenacity which is expected of 
them because they will have the necessary time. As 
to their having surplus time for reflection, we have 
already seen that this may not happen since the 
estate of Constitutional adjudication is large and 
growing and since all seven Justices will have to sit 
collectively for every case. The fact that the Com- 
mission does not require any special criterion in 
choosing a person to become a Constitution Bench 


judge is clear from the fact that it also recommends _ 


that when there is temporary increase in work or for 
other reasons, Justices from the Legal Bench could 
be harnessed to tasks of Constitutional adjudication. 
To say the least, the recommendations now appear 
absurd. Imagine a situation where the review of 
basic structure is sought by the Government of India. 


Since Kesavananda was decided by a Bench of- 


thirteen Justices, a bench of the same or larger 
- number would, in ordinary expectation, be convened. 
The Justices from the Legal Bench, totally deprived 
over time of engagement with the dynamics of 
Constitutional adjudication, will have now to decide 
on the ultimate Constitutional question. Ifa Bench 
of fifteen is to be constituted or the full Court is to 
- sit, then only seven will be eminent specialists in 
public law and enunciatiors of constitutionalism! 
There is also the assumption that the Chief Justice 
of India will head the Constitution Bench although 
this: assumption is not made explicit. If the Chief 
. Justice of India is to head this Bench, -by definition 
only a person from the Constitution Bench will have 
to be elevated, regardless of seniority and related 
principles.. If this is not done, obviously, there will 
be occasions on which the Justice heading the 
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Constitution Bench will be, for ali practical terms, 
be the top adjudicator of the nation. 

The device of a Constitution Bench may also 
prove handy to organise the demise of social action 
litigation with its dinosaur cases. Social action litiga- 
tion has developed because a few activist Justices 


. were able, sitting in panel with more traditional 


Justices, to persuade their brethern to perceive the 
historic role of adjudication in contemporary India. 
But now it is within the bound of possibility, if the 
Constitution Bench is to be created, to so designate 
Justices who would look at sudh-litigation with a 
frank uncomprehending horror. The seven Justices 
may not have. the benefit of working with other 
Justices and learn from their ideologies and inter- 
pretation. Imagine a future Krishna Iyer, a 
Bhagwati, a Desai ora Chinnappa Reddy ‘posted’ 
in the Legal Bench! So dinosaurs will become 
extinct yet once again! 

The Commission’s report is clearly ill-conceived 
and has nothing, save regression, to offer to the 
nation. By no magic wand, can the Indian Supreme 
Court be converted into a replica of the American 
Supreme Court. That the latter should be a model 
is itself a source of great anxiety. Even if you wish 
to say that what is good for America is good for 
India, we have to accept, all that is good and not 
some good. Let us then also have : the gruelling 
procedure of approval before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, the wider base Of eligibility for appoint- 
ment, a disciplined Bar which would know how to 
write briefs and how not to go beyond thirty minutes 
of oral arguments, lifelong term for Supreme Court 
Justices and talented Jaw clerks. 

I am afraid wè will continue to have such half- 
baked recommendations for the reorganisation of 
the Supreme Court. I believe that the liberties and 
rights of Indian citizens are more secure (despite 
periodic aberrations, like the habeas corpus case 
during the Emergency or the Longowal case now) 
under the present composition of the Court. What 
is ‘needed is far better court management, a few 
more judges, a reversal of dominance from Bar to 
the Bench. The latter can come about only when ' 
Justices are appointed young and are paid a little 
better. And when they are given for every three 
years of service a three-month time for orientation 
and refresher programmes. I do not mean visits 
abroad. I mean a visit through India. They must 
have an opportunity to see for themselves whether 
all the good words and deeds of theirs amount to 
anything in real life. Their best educators will be 
people from whom they can learn what it is to be 
disadvantaged, deprived and dispossessed in India 
and how better Justices and courts can use their 
judicial powers more effectively. 

There is no proposal of my advice being accepted; 
non-governmental wisdom is not even solicited in 
such matters. So, I will not bore the reader with a 
plan of action. I can only hope that the Law Com- 


‘mission’s recommendations are not accepted because 


what is proposed in the guise of reorganisation is 
the destruction of the Supreme Court. This may not - 
be intentional. Far from it. But that would be the 
result. (J 
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Most Third World countries have to import (via 

UN and the World Bank) the professional skills 
essential to development: engineers, educators, 
doctors, nurses, managers, and so forth. Not India. 
On the contrary these are our exports to countries 
“all over the globe — from as near as the Gulf to 
as far as the United States, 

Now all these skills — so crucial to the develop- 
mental process — are urban skills, generated by the 
extraordinary network of towns, cities and metro- 
polises that straddle this sub-continent. Together, 
these urban centres are a unique — priceless — part 
of our national wealth. It is essential that at the 
highest level, political attention is paid to them. For 


the vast majority are under siege, from both within 


and without. | 

Within lies the decrepit and overburdened infras- 
tructure, the underpaid and apathetic municipal 
staff, the corrupt politicians. From without, come 
the squatters — wave upon wave of distress migra- 
tion from the countryside. 

This is a pattern endemic to all Third World 
nations, but it has precedence in history. From the 
17th to the 19th century, the population of Europe 
also grew severalfold, setting in motion a tidal wave 
of distress migration from the rural areas. This 
parallel has one important difference, of course. 
Because of their military clout, the Europeans were 
free to distribute themselves around the globe, an 
option not available to the Third World today. 

To understand this isto comprehend the crucial 


‘role that our urban. centres are actually playing. 


They are substitutes for migration. Substitutes for 
going off to Australia. Any- interventions we make 
on the urban scene should serve to increase that 
absorptive capacity. oo. ' 
This is where the choice of urban planning policies 
become of decisive importance, since the physical 
patterns of cities have a direct corelation with their 
absorptive index. Take, for example, Nariman Point 


- in Bombay. Each of the high-rise building there 


costs several crores, which restricts participation to 
the few builders who can organise the staggering 
finance needed, to the limited number of engineers 
and architects that design them, and to the handful of 
construction companies that put them up. Imagine 
the colossal number of jobs in the bazar sector — 
masons, mistries, petty contractors, that the same 
amount of investment would have generated if the 
pattern of the development had been small tightly 


- packed buildings, each four or five storeys high. (In 
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short, the kind of development we find along Colaba 


Causeway, Parsi Bazaar, and other old sections of 


Bombay). 

Too often in India today, decision-makers confuse 
high density with high rise. The two are quite diffe- 
rent issues. In Malabar Hill, Bombay, for instance, 
the F.A.R. (also called F.S.I.) is only 1.33. Yet the 
structures are up to 30 storeys high. In contrast, the 
buildings in Ballard Estate are a mere ground plus 
four upper storeys — but they produce an F.A.R. of 
five, because they go straight up along all four bound- 
aries of the plot. It is the mandatory setbacks speci- 
fied in the municipal bye-laws that make the diffe- 
rence. With other byelaws, Malabar Hill need not 
have grown into a jungle of high-rise buildings, but 
could have consisted of small rowhouses, consuming 
the F.A.R. of 1.33 by using 0.5 on the ground floor, 
0.5 on the first floor and .33 as a barasati. This pat- 
tern, analogous to parts of Nizamuddin and Golf 
Links in Delhi would have allowed half the plot to 
remain as a garden, in addition to the terraces on 
the upper two floors. 

There can be no doubt that a change in municipal 
bye-laws is long overdue. It would not only bring 
back into our lifestyle the eternal verities of open-to- 
sky spaces, but would have other advantages as well 
namely, the housing units need not be confined with- 
in the paralysing uniformity of most apartment 
buildings, but could have the invaluable qualities of 
variety, user-identification, and so forth. Then again, 
in economic terms, these patterns would be far 
cheaper to build, saving not only premium items 


ike special structural.steel and high speed lifts, but 


also making for much quicker construction (and 
thus tying up capital for a far shorter period). 
Furthermore, the dwellings will be incremental, each 
family adding rooms, as and when needed. Lastly, 
and perhaps, most important of all, they would 
encourage individual initiative in the generation of 
habitant, thus freeing people from the stranglehold 
of the big city developer. 

Another set .of issues which needs urgent re- 
appraisal, are those concerning land policy, rent 
control, etc. For instance, the Urban Ceiling Act, 
passed a decade ago, is both too draconian and too 
timid. Too timid because it merely serves to obtain 
scraps of land here and there, very often in locations 
quite unusable by the poor. As opposed to this, we 
need legislation which will make available large 
chunks of land, on a scale and at locations which 


= would serve to restructure our cities. At the same 
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time, the Act is draconian enough to have panicked 
landlords into cunning subterfuge and/or political 
bribery, so that they can hang on to their holdings. 
Result: building activities in urban India have not 
kept up with demand. So naturally the price. of the 
existing housing stocks has rocketed sky high, and 
the rich have become richer. As an instrument of 
policy, the Act has failed. It should be repealed 
forthwith. l 

In examining rent control, itis crucial to distin- 
guish between residences and offices. Now while 
there may be many reasons, both human as well as 
political, for protecting house tenants, there is no 
rationale whatsoever in the case of offices. For 
here, both tenant and landlord are in the upper 
income brackets. Just who is being protected, and 
from whom ? Furthermore, most old rent offices in 
Bombay have been sub-let in successive stages down 
the years so that while the original tenant of pre- 
mises in the Fort area gives the landlord no more 
than 25 paise per sq. ft., the end-user today may be 
paying Rs 10 or more. Who gets rich in the pro- 
cess? All the sub-tenants down the line. Surely the 
rules could be amended to allow office rent to 
double every two years or so until they gradually, 
but surely, climb to their true market levels? This 
would provide the owners of old buildings with the 
means (and the motivation) to improve maintenance. 
It would also increase substantially the municipal 
tax base, thus augmenting fiscal resources. A deci- 
sion on decontrolling office rent should be taken 
right away. Depending on the results, a policy for 
residential accommodation should then be formu- 
lated.” 


THE ISSUES we have just examined, that 1s, 
municipal bye-laws, Urban Land Ceiling Act. and 
rent control, would have an immediate and decisive 
impact on the urban scene. They would have to be 
reinforced by certain long-term strategies for gene- 
rating new urban growth centres. When New 
Bombay was first suggested in 1964, the population 
of Bombay was 4.5 million, of which less than 10 
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. decades. 


per cent were squatters. Today the population has 
grown to nine million, of which more than four 
million are squatters-by Government count. Thus 
while the city has doubled, the squatters have 
increased ten-fold. If the Government of Maha- 
rashtra had acted with sufficient political will and 
decisiveness, Bombay would not be under incredible 
pressure it is today.. Even now, there is very little 
understanding of the crucial necessity to relocate 
jobs. In fact, far from encouraging textile mills to 
move out of Bombay, the State Government has 
prohibited several ones from voluntarily taking such 
astep. Why? Not because they had at heart the 
interests of the city or the workers. (In fact, workers 
and their families might be much better off in their 
new, unpolluted surroundings.) No, it was prohibit- 
ed for selfish reasons: the politicians and trade 
union leaders did not want to lose their political 
base in the city. [s it not incredible that a metropolis 
of the size and unique national value of Bombay 
should be guided by such avaricious, corrupt and 
myopic forces? . 

Cities are the nerve centres of a nation. Which is 
presumably why they get bombed during war time. 
India is incredibly fortunate in having these urban 
centres and the skills they produce —a patrimony 
we have squandered, especially over the last two 
It is indeed high time for a change. 

A friend of mine who has moved from Bombay to 
Singapore, made an interesting observation. He said 
he had felt frustrated in India because it was like a 
huge ship which, even after the captain on the 
bridge takes decisive action, needs a long time to 
alter course. In contrast, Singapore is like a tug 
boat which can make a U-turn in 20 seconds flat. 
Everyone, from the captain on down, knows this, 
and so is always on the altert, ready to press alarm 
bells. 
hand, take hours-years to go down. Thus, in any 


given crisis, our political leaders have felt they can. 


safely procrastinate. Instead of making their 
decisions right away, they go home to a good 
night’s rest, secure in the knowledge that the country 
(and the crisis) will be waiting for them the next 
morning. 

In this context, it was as invigorating as a shot of 
adrenalin to read a recent interview in which the 
new Prime Minister drew an analogy between deci- 
sion making in India and flying a plane. Both, he 
felt, involved an understanding of “response 
time”. 

Itisan analogy which implies two consecutive 
barriers. The first time-delay occurs between the 
moment things go wrong and the point at which you 
hit the button. The second, between the pushing of 
the button and the aircraft turning to complete the 
necessary course-correction. Needless to say, either 
of these time-delays could, of course, prove fatal. 

Such awareness signifies an extraordinary change 
in government. It would seem that all ‘the crises 
which have been left cooking overnight for a decade 
or more, are at last to be addressed and dealt with. 
In such an action list, one hopes that the new Prime 
Minister will give urban- issues the priority they 
deserve. () (Courtesy: Indian Express) i 
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Big ships (even-the Titanic), on the other _ 
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Nam and Namibia 
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In view of the focus on Namibia’s independence as the top priority issue before the Nonaligned 
movement, this contribution assumes special significance. The authors are Prof. A. W. Singham 
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Hune is an Associate Professor of Social Science at Medgar Evers college of City University of 
New York. This contribution is the last chapter of the authors’ booklet, The Nonaligned Movement 
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Onyx South Africa and USA remain in opposition 
to. SWAPO and the global community in 
pursuing negotiations for Namibian independence 
under the auspices of UN. The collapse of the 
Contact Group’s. strategy has revealed the second 
phase of South Africa’s new objective, namely, to 
absorb American national interests with those of its 
“own. The Reagan Administration’s policy of 
“constructive engagement” has effectively involved 
the whole region of southern Africa in the politics 
of the new Cold War and turned it into an drena of 
conflict.  Thus,: by adopting the strategy of 
diplomacy (delaying negotiation), politics (support- 
‘ing dissident groups), economics (manipulating 


_ movements .of labour and capital), and direct 


military invasions, South Africa was convinced that 
its “cordon sanitaire” along the northern border 
would guarantee its security and allow it to continue 
-jts apartheid policies. The key element of this grand 


design was Namibia. The postponement of Namibian . 


independence then became a permanent and critically 
important feature of its foreign policy. 

The theoretical formula devised -by the United 
States involved the doctrines of linkage or parallel- 
ism, and. most recently, “constructive engagement”. 
- These doctrines are part of its new concept of 


-regional security whereby -weak states are to be’ 


clustered around a stronger state in the region 
requiring them to surrender their sovereignty to a 
designated regional power. As the dominant power 
in the region, the Republic of South Africa has 
become the local gendarme. Nonaligned countries 
are fully aware that the strategy being implemented 
in southern Africa is being replicated in Central 
America, the Middle East and other regions of the 
_ Third World. They will not forget, for example, the 
US invasion of Grenada and the statement of the 
Chief of South Africa’s defence force who shortly 
afterward used this event to justify his Government’s 
invasion of Angola.’ Thus, the entire nonaligned 


world has been made painfully aware that regional | 


gendarmes have full licerice to invade weaker states 
~> without fear’ of violating accepted norms. 

Another doctrine of the United States and its 
- Western allies is to redefine the role of national liber- 
ation movements characterizing them as illegitimate 
international “terrorist” organizations, The Reagan 
Administration views national liberation movements 
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not as authentic or indigenous movements for inde- 
pendence and social justice, but simply as conspi- 
racies which are externally instigated (supposedly by - 
the Soviet Union or its surrogates) and a threat to 


‘the security of US, the Western world, and also its 


allies in the Third World. Implicit in this doctrine 
is the racist assumption that peoples of colour are 
incapable of determining their own destiny. Thus, 
in. their view, national liberation movements are to 
be quickly and precisely eliminated before they 
become major movements for social and economic 
change. Movements with broad national dnd inter- 
national support, on the other hand, are subject to 
a variety of efforts, from military invasions to the 
encouragement of factions, to destabilize and 
delegitimize them. | 

For the people of Namibia, what was primarily a 
peaceful multilateral process to secure independence 
has been gradually transformed into a confronta- 
tional bilateral impasse, with the United States and 
south Africa acting as a joint force against the 
global - consensus of the United Nations. This 
phenomenon has resulted in an attempt by the US 


‘and South African Governments to hijack the 


Namibian issue outside of the UN system and, most 


importantly, to make Namibian independence part 


and parcel of the new Cold War. This forebodes 
some real dangers for the peoples of Africa and the 
entire world, since the Republic of South Africa has 
recently joined the group of nuclear states. It is 
certainly hoped that southern Africa will not be the 
region where the world sees the first experiment with 
a nuclear war. 

The nonaligned must define a specific role for the 
United Nations. The UN system, including its many 
agencies such as UNESCO, is under massive attack 
by those who propose to destroy multilateral diplo- 
macy and especially to cripple the input of Third 
World countries in global decision-making. This 
attack was preceded by efforts to destroy regional 
coalitions such as the front-line states, continental 
coalitions, such as OAU, and international coali- 


tions, such as the Nonaligned Movement. Early 


on, the Reagan Administration informéd Third 
World countries that it would monitor the votes of 
the UN General Assembly and punish states that 


opposed US policies. Thus, the many countries who 


are heavily indebted because of US foreign aid and 
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loans ate reluctant to exercise their sovereignty and, 
in effect, have become client states of the US. Reel- 
ing from this assault, UN has responded weakly 
and has often meekly accepted the criticisms. 
However, with the Namibian question, it has an 
opportunity to resurrect itself. 

It must be noted thatthere is a great deal of 
disenchantment with the UN effort . to implement 
Resolution 435. It has three bodies to deal with the 
Namibian question, the Council for Namibia which 
acts asa legislative body, the Commissioner who 


bia, if Angola would agree to’ the withdrawal of 
Cuban troops. After the remaining force were 
removed simultaneously, elections would be held in 
Namibia according to the UN plan. . 

The US, Assistant Secretary of State, Chester 
Crocker told a startled House Committee on African | 
Affairs that South Africa now insists on parallel’ 
withdrawal and negotiations have been stalled once 
again. The Republic of South Africa told the 
American House of Representatives through the. 
Assistant Secretary of State that the reason why it - 


acts as an executive office, and a special representa- 
- tive who acts as a negotiating authority. ` The 
‘Council must begin to act as a sovereign body and 
delegitimize the illegal regime in Namibia. In its 
ten-year history, it has passed one decree which is 
yet to be implemented. Secondly, it has completely 
surrendered the entire negotiations process to a third 
party which has no legitimate role in the proceed- 
ings. The United States, for example, has created a 
liaison unit in Namibia. The real question is the 
status of that unit in international law and its 
capacity to collect objective information about the 
territory when itis dependenton the Republic of 
South Africa for transport and movement within 
Namibia. Immediate consultations should begin to 
establish a Permanent UN presence in Namibia and, 
indeed, the US could be asked to assist in such a 
venture. 

The Namibian question should be brought back 
to the United Nations and resolved through a multi- 
lateral process. The bilateral process, as outlined by 


the Republic of South Africa and the United States, 


would only prolong the armed struggle in the region, 


seriously affecting the fabric of Namibian society 


and increase tensions between the major powers. If 
there is to be a negotiated and peaceful settlement of 
the Namibian question, it becomes necessary for all 
the parties involyed to return to the negotiation 
table under the auspices ofthe United Nations, 
which is the only organisation that enjoys universal 
legitimacy. Thus, it behoves all. parties involved 
“constructive engagement” with the renegade 
Republic of South Africa to insist that Namibian 


independence be resolved within the confines of. 


existing international law and the UN framework." 


_ DESPITE the collapse of the efforts of the Contact 
Group, the United States insists that the policy of 
“constructive engagement” with South Africa could 
result-in the independence of Namibia. USA has 
accepted the South African view that the only stum- 
bling block for Namibian independence is the prese- 
nce of Cuban troops. In adramatic gesture, the 
Government of Angola, -taking the South African 
and American view at face value, offered to witb- 
draw 20,000 of the estimated 25,000 Cuban troops 
from Angola within a three-year period. This would 
have begun the disengagement process. The US 
Government representative who has close contacts 
with the apartheid regime told the House, Committee 
on African Affairs on February 21, 1985, that the 
apartheid regime would withdraw all but 1,500 of 
theestimated 25,000 to 30,000 (others estimate 
100,000) members of its occupation army in Nami- 
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insists on this new qualification is that Angola and 
Cuba threaten its security. However, Angola, which 
has been invaded and attacked previously by South 
Africa, has even more to fear with regard to its 
security. Assistant Secretary of State Crocker and 
the Reagan Administrati6n have on previous oc- 
casions accepted the view that the security of the 
apartheid regime was paramount and could not be 
threatened by external forces. This led Congress- 
man Stephen Solarz of New- York to say atthe 
February 21 hearing: “It’s hard for me to under- 
stand how 5,000 troops above the -13th Parallel, 
some 1,700 kilometers from South Africa, and 500 
kilometers from Namibia, would be a security threat~ 
to South Africa’’*. | 

The Assistant Secretary of State immediately res- 
ponded by insisting that US was not a spokesperson - 
for the Republic of South Africa, but was a mere 
conduit/mediator in the process. He thus stated 
that “it’s inappropriate for me to defend the position 
of either party”, adding that US was acting only a 
“mediator”? ` 

The Assistant Secretary of State, recognizing that 
the entire bilateral strategy had collapsed, suddenly 
found himself groping for multilateral solution 
when he suggested to the members of the US Cong- 
ress that: “The negotiations for Namibia’s inde- 
pendence have—like many multilateral negotiations, 
including the effort to end minority -rule in Zim- 
babwe—been protracted, and this caused some to 
conclude that the effort is hopeless’’.4 

The question remains as to how a country that x 
does not have normal relations with one of the , 
major participants, that is, Cuba, can now argue that 
it has the moral legitimacy to engage in multilateral 
diplomacy, especially. when it takes the view that the 
effort is “hopeless”. 

The Angolan Government cannot be sanguine 
about the good offices offered by the United States, 
since its ally, the Republic of South Africa, has the 
capacity for leashing or unleashing a secessionist 
movement led by UNITA. The Nonaligned Move- 
ment will recall that for nearly three decades John 
Foster Dulles threatened the sovereignty of the 
Republic of China by leashing and unleashing. 
Chiang Kai-shek. These factors may have led the 
humane Chairman of the House Committee on 
African Affairs, Howard Wolpe, to put for the Assis- 
tant Secretary of State the following: “There were in- 
vasions, but today there is a permanent continuing . 
occupation of Angola. From an Angolan perspec- . 
tive I suspect that’s not a heck of a lot of progress. - 
From the South African perspective they’re sitting 
pretty well at this time. Nothing you have said 


today offers any concrete evidence of change in the 
situation.” l 
At these hearings during the question-and-answer 
period, Chester Crocker casually mentioned that the 
United States had decided to suspend the activities 
of its liaison unitin Windhoek and monitor the 
situation from Johannesburg. Earlier, at these 
hearings, international lawyer, Gay McDougall, had 
provided considerable evidence which questioned 
the legality of this unit.6 The US decision to suspend 
the activities of this unit was a major victory for 
` NAM and SWAPO both of whom had argued 
vehemently against it at the 39th General Assembly 
debates over the Namibian question. This GA 
meeting was also the scene of a major confrontation 
_ between US and NAM when US insisted on intro- 
ducing a. number of amendments to the resolutions 
on Namibia. Ambassador Kirkpatrick led the US 
efforts personally, and if these amendments had been 
accepted they would have. destroyed the major 
thrust of the resolutions carefully drafted by the 
Movement in conjunction with SWAPO, The non- 
aligned position was brilliantly argued by the 
Guyanese Ambassador, Noel Sinclair. He insisted 
that the rules of procedure of the GA stipulated: that 
items relating to Namibia had to be deemed “‘sub- 
stantive’, thus requiring a two-thirds majority of 
the GA (Rule 84): Through this parliamentary 


manoeuvre, the nonaligned were able to preserve. 


the integrity of their position and resist efforts 
to weaken it. Once again, this revealed the impor- 
tance of members of the Movement working 
in close co-ordination with one another at UN if 
they were to preserve their principles. While this 
was a major victory for the nonaligned, it should 
be rememmbered that shortly afterwards the Move- 
ment was hopelessly in disarray over the amendments 
on apartheid. The United States was able to use 
parliamentary procedures to delay and gain time to 
. lobby support to: defeat the nonaligned position on 
apartheid. | 

These two issues, Namibia and apartheid, reveal 
quite dramatically the fundamental changes that 
have occurred in UN. At the outset of this study, 
we pointed out that US was embarking on a policy 
to monitor all votes’ and to punish its enemies and 
reward its friends. In an era where food has become 
a political weapon, the nonaligned are painfully 
learning to adapt to this situation to preserve its 
unity and solidarity. The politics of coercion in 
international organisations has replaced the politics 
of persuasion. 

The Nonaligned meet (New Delhi in April 1985) 
face the prospect of the fotal collapse of the efforts 
of the Contact Group and of the efforts of US to 
be either a conduit or mediator. For NAM, national 
liberation has. never been viewed as hopeless. 

The nonaligned must reject the notion that southern 
Africa will be transformed into a war zone to 
resolve East-West conflict. The nonaligned must 
reject the notion that the politics of postponement, 
that is, giving false illusions of the possibility ofa 
negotiated settlement, is being used to escalate the 
_ war. The ‘nonaligned must categorically reject the 
idea that the United Nations will no longer be an 
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avenue of multilateral negotiations. The nonaligned 
will have to accept the fact that the struggle for 
Namibian independence is structurally linked with 
the liberation movement of South Africa. To find 
a solution, the nonaligned must accept direction 
from SWAPO, which has been a part of the move- 
ment since its founding and as a national liberation 
movement is now recognized as a full member, and 
from the front-line states and OAU. 


THIS leads us to raise the fundamental question 
about the role of NAM in southern Africa, namely, 
its capacity to protect the sovereignty of its mem- 
bers, especially their security. We have observed how 
the Republic of South Africa in 1984 has put into 
motion a well orchestrated global design to put the 
Namibian question into a permanent cul-de-sac. 
The linkage doctrine has been fine-tuned and new 
elements have been introduced at different stages to 
confuse the negotiation process. For example, 
Angola is being asked by South Africa to police 
SWAPO in southern Angola as a price for South 
Africa withdrawing its troops from Namibia. 
Angola finds this not only ideologically repulsive, 
but cannot. provide this guarantee unless SWAPO 
and South Africa stop fighting. South Africa then 
demands that Savimbi should become a member 
of the Angolan Government and engages in a policy 
of “‘leashing and unleashing Savimbi”. This only 
means that Angola, in order to protect its sove- 
reignty, cannot concede the demands of South 
Africa that it must ask the Cuban troops to leave. 
To do this, Angola would have to become a proxy 
state, an integral part of the “cordon sanitaire” 
around the borders of South Africa, which in turn 
would further institutionalize the apartheid system 
within South Africa. 

Under these conditions, it is obvious that South 
Africa is determined to impose a military solution, 
However, it received a dramatic setback during its 
last military. intervention into southern Angola. 
Angola revealed that it could handle the air war 
against it and dramatically stopped the ground 
attack. Angola is proving that it can become 
militarily self-sufficient. As David Martin and 
Phyllis Johnson have throughly researched and 
pointed out: 

What had escaped South African military intelligence, or 

had been ignored, was the appearance in Angola ofa 

considerable amount of new and sophisticated Soviet 
defence equipment, including MiG-23s technologically 
superior to the South African Mirages; sophisticated 
helicopter gunships equipped with rockets and cannons: 
ground-to-air missiles; and a new radar system. This 
hampered the South African invaders in sending ground 
troops too far ahead or attacking by air. Ironically, 
according to American business and intelligence sources, 

Cuban troops were not only wor involved in this fighting 

but have not fired on the South Africans since 1976 (and 

are garrisoned in towns).’ 

The Republic of South Africa continues, however, 
to challenge the security and sovereignty not only 
of Angola, but the front-line states as well, and 
indeed all of Africa. The time .may be fast 
approaching when NAM must re-examine its entire 
military and security policy, not only in the region, 
but in all-areas of the world. The nonaligned 
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countries have developed considerable military 
expertise during their struggle for independence and 
after independence to protect their national sover- 
eigaty. India and Nigeria, for example, have well 
disciplined standing armies. Algeria and Vietnam 
have established the fact that by adopting guerrilla 
strategies they were able to defeat France and US. 
There is, in addition, the legendary wealth of the 
Middle East whose countries have been able to 
purchase the most advanced modern technological 
systems. Thus, the nonaligned may have to explore 
the possibility of utilizing these enormous resources 
to protect the sovereignty of its members in 
southern Africa and especially to maintain peace in 
the region. The nonaligned must always rely on 
UN to'undertake peace-keeping functions, but the 
recent massive attack by the West against the UN 
system is slowly eroding the effectiveness of that 
institution, whether it be in the area of education, 
such as UNESCO, or the economy, UNCTAD. If 
these attacks ‘on the multilateral efforts of UN 
continue, nonaligned countries must find other ways 
to protect NAM’s principles and integrity. In the 
1940s, all of Europe joined forces to deal with a 
bully in its midst, namely, fascist Germany. The 
time may be approaching when the nonaligned coun- 
tries will have to lead a global movement to deal 


with a 2ist century bully in southern Africa. 

Today the world is faced with the obscenity of 
an illegitimate regime in the southern half of the 
continent, which has plundered the resources of the 
African people and used these resources to conduct - 
a genocidic war -against the peoples of southern 
Africa, while to the north another region, again a 
victim of European exploitation, is experiencing 
famine, deaths and malnutrition. History will 
never forgive the global community if we sit idly by 
and watch this process. O 
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No Time for Grief 


NOMUSA XABA- 


And when i start to talk 
i start to sing 

and when i start to sing 
‘| start to cry 

but i must stop 

there is no time fcr tears 
no time to grieve 

for the struggle 
continues to continue 


And when i start to talk 

i must listen to what 

‘Lam saying 

and when i sing 

i must know what to sing about 

for the tears must move me to action 
‘| actions designed to win 

no Plaintive-excuse me motions 

must guide me 

but well thought out 

revolutionary actions ` 

actions designed to win | 

my enemies try to force my hand 

but i must guide my emotions 

into well-conceived 

revolutionary actions 

actions designed to win 


my children ore in gaols 

and iam so far away 

in another gaol 

my actions must be designed to win 


my prote has passed in a foreign land 


and there is barely time to bury him 
let alone grieve 


and there are husbands separated from wives 
still i must not cry ~ 


‘our children are shot down 

in the streets of Soweto 

for daring to grow 

for daring to be 

our children are made to refugees 
and the struggle continues to continue 


and in Lesotho ' 

those refugees are gunned, shot in their beds, 
fathers, mothers, children 

while they lie 

sleeping— 

my grief knows no bounds 

and yet i must not ery 


no time must be wasted 

in destroying these capitalists 
these imperialists 

these fascists 

these dogs 

enemies of the Sun 


and when i start to talk 
i start to sing 
and when i start to sing 
i start to cry l 
. but i must stop s 
there is no time for tears 


From Sechaba, official organ of African National Congress (March 1985): 
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Tribals: Which Way Justice? 


R. MALHOTRA 


[DIAN tribes have been classified into various 

categories, depending upon their economic pur- 
suits. Most tribes have more than one occupation, 
except the food-gathering communities, where there 
is no secondary occupation indicating the most 
. primitive type of economy. 

Danda (1973) has given the following classifica- 
tion: 

A. Food Gathering: (i) Collection of forest pro- 
ducts (144); (ii) Hunting (130); (iii) Fishing (69). - 

B. Animal Husbandry: (i) Stock raising (70). 

C. Food Producing: (i) Shifting cultivation (111); 
(ii) oo cultivation (18); (iii) Settled agriculture 
(186).  . l 

D. Institutional: (i) Craft and profession (123); 
(ii) trade and commerce (47); (iii) wage labour (171). 

(Figures in parentheses indicate the number of 
tribes involved in that particrlar economic pursuit). 

Danda’s report, however, does not indicate the 
percentage of tribal population depending on those 
occupations. But almost 90 per cent of the total 
tribal population depends on one or the other form 
of cultivation. Though the precise figure regarding 
tribal holdings is not_available, it can be safely 
assumed that most tribal land owners are marginal 
and small farmers. The second source of subsistence 
for the tribals is forests. It is a traditional source 
for the tribals though now being eroded by outside 
agencies. 

Anthropologists,- economists and planners, all 


over the world, have expressed concern over the 


growing disparities caused by the increasing pace of 
economic development. It is largely because of the 


unsympathetic attitude of other communities to. 


tribal culture that has led to the failure of many 
measures for their upliftment. It is mainly the 
voluntary and Government agencies which have 
shown some concern for tribals. Although these 
agencies are actively involved in improving the lot 
_ of the tribals, the results have not been very encour- 
aging due to lack of coordination at various levels. 

The existing-approach of giving ‘doles to tribals 
has not yielded results. The emphasis must shift 
from welfare to development of tribals and tribal 
areas. This will, in turn, mean changes in the 
Government’s policy, reorganisation of the depart- 
` ments and intensive training to workers involved in 
the developmental programmes. But before under- 
taking any such exercise, we have to understand the 
_ problems faced by tribals. 

Poverty is their major problem. This-is exploited 
by non-tribals, such as money-lenders, traders, land- 
lords, labour contractors, officials, etc. Unfortunately 
a new tribal elite is emerging, with the blessing of 
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politicians. And they are the worst exploiters. Quite 
often they use the tribal population to serve their 
own interests. This is corroborated by the situation 
in the mining belt of Bihar. 

Lack of resources, natural as well as technological, 
is another cause leading to low productivity, smaller 
holdings, over-exploitation of land resources, under- 
developed infrastructure and lack of productive 
facilities, such as irrigation. 

Lack of employment opportunities is another 
problem. To secure employment the tribals either 
have to leave their homes or submit to exploitation 
by local bosses. Seasonal migration takes place only 
under extreme duress, such as a famine. Tribals who 
live in inaccessible areas are subject to the worst 
kind of exploitation. Institutional constraints, such 
as lack of credit and market facilities, is another, 
factor. . 

Illiteracy among tribals is one of the main reasons 
for exploitation by non-tribals. Another reason is 
the inadequate enforcement of constitutional safe- 
guards. 

There is also a dearth of organisations which can 
mobilise the tribals, promote their development and 
secure the benefits of programmes for them. Besides, 
leaders representing the tribals on panchayats and 
cooperatives seldom represent their true interests. 
The inefficiency of the administration is also to be 
blamed. Very few competent officials are posted in 
tribal areas. In fact, these postings are considered 
a punishment which is why the officers have hardly 
any sympathy with the tribals. 

Low production, low investment and low income 
generation have put the tribals in the clutches ‘of 
money-lenders. The growing indebtedness of the 
tribals is a serious problem. In many areas it has 
emerged as bonded labour. 

Starvation, malnutrition, disease, ignorance, poor 
shelter and exploitation are the major problems 
which beset tribal communities. 

Historically, tribals have received varying treat- 
ment from. the Government. The British followed 
two extreme policies — total isolation or total assi- 
milation. Both policies have their shortcomings and 
after independence the policy of integration was 
found most suitable. More or less along the lines of 
Elwin’s (1957) Philosophy of NEFA it suggests 
approaching the tribesmen with the mind of a 
tribesman. 

Several developmental programmes have been 
started by the Government after Independence. 
These programmes kept in mind the development 
and welfare of tribals. The main thrust of the pro- 
grammes was in agriculture, irrigation, animal 
husbandry, cooperatives, health. and education. 
Besides the general development programmes, special 
funds were made available for tribals. Table gives 
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details of allocations for the various Plan periods. 

In agriculture, the Government’s measures have 
been mainly concerned with distribution of land and 
money for reclamation, supplemented by agricultural 
development. Tribals depending on forests for their 
livelihood were allowed to utilise minor forest pro- 
ducts through cooperatives. Some of them were 
_ trained in various cottage industries. Grain banks 
were established in many tribal zones. 

In the area of education, the Government opened 
schools and hostels in tribal belts or gave aid to 
_voluntary organisations running schools. Scholar- 
ships and stipends were also awarded to primary and 
high school graduates to encourage them to study 
further. 


Allocations for Plan Periods 


(Rupees in Crores) 


Plan Scheduled Scheduled Other Voluntary Total 
Castes Tribes Back- Organi- 
ward sations 
Classes 
First 7.08 19.83 3.13 — 30.04 
Second 27.48 42.92 8.14 0.87 79.41 
Third 37.78 51.05 9.82 1.75 100.00 
1966-69 26.47 34.54 6.75 0.74 68.50 
Fourth 61.12 80.89 22.23 2.00 166.34 
Fifth 220.07 76.12 24.90 2.46 323.55* 
(1974-79) 
1979-80 54.24 19.35 . 1.24 0,79 75.59** 
Sixth N.A. N.A N.A. N.A. 951.00*** 
` ~ (1980-85) 
y 1980-81 N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. 135.08 


* Excluding Rs. 1.53 crores spent on Direction and Ad- 
ministration (D & A). 

**Excluding Rs 0,62 crores on D & A, 

***Pxcluding Rs 9.30 crores on D&A 

@ Does not include special Central assistance of Rs 470 
crores for Tribal Sub-Plans and Rs 600 crores of special 
Central assistance for Scheduled Castes. 

(Source: Report of the Commissioner of Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes 1979-81 (27th Report) p. 96. 


To improve the standards of health and hygiene, 
-the Government has implemented several measures. 
A large number of wells and pumpsets have been 
provided. Medical facilities in the shape of allo- 
pathic, ayurvedic and homeopathic dispensaries were 
started. Similarly, for improving livestock, veterin- 
ary dispensaries have also been opened in many 
areas. 

A few model rehabilitation colonies were started, 
with housing, agriculture and animal husbandry 
_ facilities. But in most cases, housing subsidies, in 
cash or materials, have been given to tribals. 

Above all, the Government has enacted special 
provisions for the protection and development of 
Scheduled Tribes population. Some of the impor- 
tant provisions are: (a) Article 46 of the Constitu- 
tion clearly states that the state shall promote with 
special care the educational and economic interests 
of the weaker sections and in particular of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and shall 
protect them from social injustice. 

(b) Article 244 empowers the President to declare 
any area where there is a substantial tribal popul- 
ation, as a Scheduled Area under the Fourth 
Schedule or in Assam as a Tribal Area under the 
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Sixth Schedule. The Fifth and Sixth Schedules are 
aimed at safeguarding the interests of the tribals in 
the land, to give them protection against exploit- 
ation, to protect their way of life and to develop the 
relevant Areas. 

(c) Article 275 under finance, property, contracts 
and suits of Part XII of the Constitution deals with 
grants from the Union to certain States. 

(d) Article 334 specifies the tenure of reservation 
of seats and special representation. 

(e) Article 339 outlines control of the Union over 
the administration of Scheduled Areas and welfare 
of Scheduled Tribes. 

(F) Article 342 deals with the mechanism of 
scheduling tribes. 

Unfortunately the results in terms of improvements 
in the quality of tribal life fall far short of the goals. 
Consequently, whatever little has been invested in 
tribal welfare, could not percolate to the intended 


beneficiaries. Prof Nurul Hasan has rightly observed:. 


“I have a feeling that our approach to tribal welfare 
and development has become routinised and it is not 
producing results. In the meantime, however, the 
situation in the country and in the tribal areas has 
changed so much that a new strategy of tribal deve- 
lopment has become inevitable”. 

The obvious reasons for the failure of the develop- 
mental programmes are: stereotyped programmes 
which have no relevance to the needs of the tribals: 
neglect of tribal and Scheduled Areas, in spite of 
Constitutional provisions; excessive politicisation of 
tribal issues and absence of leaders among the tribals 
to look after their interests; different levels of 
receptivity in the beneficiaries; ill-suited administra- 


- tive structure, with incapable and untrained officials; 


failure of planners to take cognizance of variations 
in development from region to region and from 
tribe to tribe; callousness on the part of various 


developmental agencies to adopt scientific planning , 


and also to ensure the implementation of research 
findings; inadequate funds; and lack of administra- 


.tive machinery to integrate all the sectoral program- 


mes. The situation is further aggravated by lack of 
coordination at the inter-department level, in the 
State as well as the Central level. 

The result of such planning and implementation 


. has been the emergence of inequity among the tribals 


themselves. While certain groups of Nagas and 
Mizos achieved spectacular development, others like 
the Negritos of Andamans, Chanchus, Samanthas 
etc, are yet to outgrow the food-gathering and 
shifting-cultivation stage. Because of this, many 
Social scientists have suggested that the develop- 
mental problems of the tribals can be taken at 
various levels. The categories are: (i) Areas inhabit- 
ed exclusively by Scheduled Tribes. (ii) Areas 
predominantly inhabited by tribals but with sizable 
non-tribal population living amidst them. (iii) Areas 
predominantly inhabited by non-tribals but with 
sizable tribal population. (iv) Areas. where tribals 
are found dispersed in small groups amidst non- 
tribals. 

l The 1971 Census presents some interesting features 
in this regard. There were 17 districts with 70 per 
cent or more tribal population, 13 districts with 50 
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l which should be taken 
- Year Plan. 


to 69 per cent, 18 districts with 30 to 49 per cent, 
46 districts with 10 to 29 per cent and 89 districts 
with one to nine per cent of tribal population. This 
type of demographic variation is bound to affect 
socio-economic, political and cultural processes 


i among the tribals. 


- R.S. Mann (1983) suggested a few more dimensions 
to be added to the tribal development programme. 
(Tribal Development : An alternative stratezy) They 
are: 

(a) To work out a ‘purposeful technology’. Liaison 
between voluntary and Government agencies is 
indispensable. 
voluntary organisations will have more responsi- 
bilities. 

(b) The agents of change must associate tribals 


with them. Since the people representing Panchayati 


Raj bodies have not lived up to expectations, an 
amalgamation of traditional leadership and those 
represented in the Panchayati Raj institutions has 
been suggested. 

(c) Framing of an “institutional network” has 
been recommended so that all the agencies involved 
have a specific responsibility to ensure the efficient 


_ functioning of the developmental programmes. 
(d) The approach of the “institutional network”. 


must flow to tbe grassroots level. Otherwise the 
mistakes committed earlier will be repeated. A selec- 
ted few will get all the benefits, leaving the bulk of 
tribals dispossessed. 

(e) A research cell; not necessarily by the 
Government alone, can regularly evaluate the struc- 
ture of agencies, their coordination, the procedures 
adopted and the impact of these measures on the 
tribals. The research findings must be monitored to 
ensure Optimum utility of the schemes. 

B.K: Roy Burman (1984, Editorial Vanyajati 
xxvii, No. 1) has focussed on some basic issues 
into consideration _by 
planners, for the formulation of the Seventh Five- 
He pointed out that the participation 
rate of the tribal working force was declining and 
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In such situations social workers and - 


the percentage of agricultural iabourers amongst 
them going up, while the percentage of cultivators 
was going down. Large-scale dispossession and alie- 
nation of the tribals from.their lands continues to 
take place in spite of enactments to prevent such 
alienation. He stressed the need for a clear-cut policy 
decision to safeguard the traditional and invisible 
rights of the tribals over their resources. Also the 
policy of paying compensation for the land and 


‘resources acquired from tribals for public purposes 


needs to be reconsidered -—— it should be parti- 
cipatory development rather than compensation. 
Normally, rehabilitation subsidy is provided in cash 
and kind against the imputed value of the resources 
taken over. The autochthon may be treated as equity 
Shareholders of the enterprises established on tribal 
lands, Under the social forestry programmes, there 
is an urgent-need to grow those species of trees that 
can meet the tribals’ needs of fuel, fodder, housing, 
etc., instead of growing commercial species. 


The role of anthropologists cannot be overlooked. 
They must be taken as experts on various committees 
which undertake planning and implementation of 
developmental schemes. Such committees should be 
empowered to scrutinise, revise or modify the 
schemes as required. Periodic assessment will enable 
them to effect changes that will bring about the 
desired results. Besides, all the schemes should have 
phases, with a provision for follow-up action. Only 
then can one hope for their progress and develop- 
ment. O. 
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Some Refiections 


SWADESH M. MAHAJAN and E.C.G. SUDARSHAN 


THs paper deals with a special group of people we 
call the ‘Indian Scientist’. This label is used to 
describe people of Indian origin, generally with 
Indian Citizenship, who are involved in scientific 
research. 

Although a large fraction of this species is found 
in its natural habitat — the Indian laboratories, 
institutions of research, and universities — a very 
substantial number is also found to be associated 
with foreign institutions, in particular the Univer- 
sities and industry of the United States of America. 
The American pool has been increasing rather 
rapidly with a large steady flow from major Indian 
Universities (the Institutes of Technology are includ- 
ed). For our purpose, we shall take this pheno- 
menon, that is, the existence of a big group of 
Indian Scientists in America, as a “given” of the 
system. l 

We do not propose to discuss either the dynamics 
or the consequences of this migration but limit our- 
selves solely to an analysis of his condition and a 
little bit of his science, sociology and psychology. 
We do however, suppose, that this community is 
important enough to warrant a soul-searching 
examination. Before embarking on the subject 
proper, we shall state a few more shortcomings of 
the current effort. We wish to talk only about the 
structural aspects of the phenomenon of the “Indian 
Scientist”. Therefore, no statistics will be given. 
Further, we plan to cover the broad subject by con- 
centrating on the scientists working in America 
which will naturally exclude important and interest- 
ing but local Indian probiems. l 

We begin with a brief description of this group as 
well as a statement of its problem. The group is a 
large competent body quite uniformly distributed 
over institutions of higher learning throughout US. 
Although they have contributed adequately to the 
general body of scientific knowledge (that is, com- 
mensurate with their numbers), they can be credited 
with a disproportionately small number of funda- 
mental trendsetting or strikingly creative contribu- 
tions to science. A typical scientific career could be 
divided into three phases: 


1 Early Educational Phase, which in the present 
* context consists of graduate studies leading to a 
Ph.D. degree followed by a few years as a Post 
Doctoral Fellow or research associate. This phase 
lasts anywhere from seven to ten years, and, by the 
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end of it, the scientist is approximately thirty years 
old. This turns out to be the golden period of his 
career. During this time, there are examinations to 
pass, courses and other assignments to complete, 
sundry well-defined chores to finish, scientific ` 
interests to be identified, and possibly working 
alliances to forge. The average performance is 
excellent, and most of the Indian students end up at 
the top of the heap. There is a fair amount of 
encouragement from the research establishment, 
represented by the professor, and fellow students. 
This wonderful state is further sweetened by a 
sudden increase in material comforts because the 
life provided by even a graduate assistantship is far 
superior to a relatively deprived Indian middle class 
existence, and it is the middle class from which most 
of our subjects come. We believe, however, that 
deeper psychological reasons may havea lot to do 
with this optimistic and upbeat attitude. The fact, 
that the young person has competed with his 
American counterparts in an American setting and 
with American rules, and succeeded, gives him a 
great psychological boost and a new faith in his 
destiny, and he feels ready to ask for the sun and 


the stars. 
? Middle Professional Life: As a natural conse- 

* quence of the scientist’s coming of age the God- 
father role of the Professor is withdrawn. This event 
ushers in a new era, in which the scientist must sink 
or swim on his own. It is during this time that the 
young person directly faces the scientific establish- 
ment in contradistinction to the earlier phase when 
he was but an extension of an established Professor. 
Due to reasons that we shall discuss later, a strange 
new phenomenon appears on the horizon: there is a 
gradual deterioration in relative performance and 
productivity. Local people who were far behind in 
the graduate school slowly forge ahead in matters 
that really count, that is, references to their work; 
invited papers, tenures, and so on. The former state 
of euphoria gets highly diluted; the days of innocence 
are gone for good. 

Two distinct modes of behaviour appear at this 
stage. One group internalises the discrimination, ac- 
cepts the prevailing value system, and settles down to 
a safe but unexciting and scientifically colourless life, 
often at levels much lower than expected by, or of 
them. They accept that they will simply fill the ranks, 
and must not hope to be in the forefront. The other: 
group resists this tendency to succumb to injustice 
of discrimination, and feel that there will be some 
redress of the unfairness; something will surely turn 
up. Usually, it is the more talented and more 
ambitious who do not give up the struggle. The 
result of this prolonged unwillingness to accept the 
brutal facts is not vindication, but disillusionment 


and bitterness. Scientific recognition is rare, the 
awards even rarer. 
Mature Professional Life: For the first group 

* who accept the fait accompli the later life is safe 
but also without much zest. They become hewers of 
- wood and carriers of water; are well-paid and swell 
the ranks of scientific manpower. For the second 
group, life becomes a continual struggle; the dispa- 
rity between what they expect and what they achieve 
is a constant drain on their creative energy. There 
is little appreciation for their past work and less for 
their continuing contributions, excepting from the 
local group which directly benefits from their 
research, The consequences are quite grave; nervous 
tension and heart attacks occur frequently often at 
an early age. Total lack of professional satisfaction 
drives most of them elsewhere to seek solace and 
contentment. This results in a certain disinterest in 
science; not just in the scientific institutions but in 
science itself. All these things together lead to a 
definite reduction in scientific productivity, followed 
by further loss of status. This vicious circle culmi- 
nates in a nonlinear explosive instability. 

There are, of course, exceptions; but they are 
indeed few and far between, and can be explained 
away as statistical quirks. There are some others 
who also avoid the said fate by the expedient of 
aggressively adopting a new value system, the ethos 
and character of the dominant culture. These people 
should not be counted as ‘Indian Scientists’ because 
. they remain Indian in name only. 

Anyone attempting to understand this pheno- 
menon must begin by digging into recent Indian 
history. It must be noted that there is no recent 
tradition of scientific research in India. There were 
individuals like Bose, Ray, Saha and Raman who 
did enrich the science of their times, but they were 
singularities, bright stars shining in a background 
which was indifferent to them, and who in turn left 
it almost unchanged. They did not create a tradition 
which could nurture and sustain a modern scientist; 
they left even less which could inspire one. 

There is a strong tradition, however, which every 
Indian was heir to. This is the tradition which 
comes of being a colonised people. During India’s 
- colonial past, critical and innovative thinking was 
definitely not encouragéd, and often not tolerated. 
The most talented Indians were trained to learn 
traits which made them excellent sustainers of an 
already working programme. The programmes were 
always of the British, the problems were always 
defined by them, broad policies and solutions were 
always due to them. What was needed was the man- 
power to put their ideas into practice. Excellence, 
for an Indian, simply meant that he carried out the 
instructions well, and to the satisfaction of the 
master. Indians performed at best “‘at the level of 
the field captain’ and were responsible only for 
local interim solutions to some operational prob- 
lems. The success or failure of a pursuit was also 
decided by others. It was clearly understood that 
they did not belong to the select caste, and hence 
planning, thinking, and chalking out the strategy 
for important issues was not their domain. One 
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-knew one’s limits and one did not try to surpass 


them. This was the heritage common to all intellec- 
tuals, scientists, historians. economists and others. 
Could this be damning enough to create the ‘condi- 
tion’ peculiar to a modern Indian scientist? The 
answer is no, not by itself. But a combination of the 
colonial tradition and the absence of a scientific 
tradition is quite formidable and is made lethal by 
a hearty dose of the much-peddled slogan ‘“‘Science 
is Universal”. 

On the surface everything is fine and noble with 
the universality of science. And, indeed, the langu- 
age, methodology, the content and the results of 
science are universal, as they must be to be meaning- 
ful. What is not universal, however, are the insti- 
tutions of science. What constitutes interesting, 
important and even moral scientific problems, how 
should scientific activity be optimally organised, 


- what are the criteria for merit, how does the com- 


munity reward good work, and several such 
questions will clearly be answered in different ways 
by different societies. It would be naive to expect 
that our socio-political and psychological biases 
would not enter into the institutions of science. 
After all, these institutions are finally controlled by 
scientists, who just happen to be as parochial, as 
prejudiced, as nationalistic and political as any other 
Jarge group of people. 

Somehow, this new breed of young scientists, 
especially in the Third World countries ended up 
romanticizing not only science (which is deemed to 
be a panacea for the Third World’s problems) but 
the scientist also. The word scientist immediately 
conjures up the kind and benign face of Albert 
Einstein, and one finds it difficult to associate with 
him anything mundane or commonplace. 

This romanticisation could have been quite harm- 
less if these scientists were never to interact with 
the real institutions in the West. Clearly, that was 
not and is not possible. Science is a creation of the 
West, and it alone holds the key to the august doors 
of modern knowledge. The budding scientist from 
the Third World countries had no choice but-to 
come westwards and imbibe this alien culture. In 
their desire quickly to jump into this creative acti- 
vity they came to the West in droves. The ethos of 
the Universality of Science, or rather their under- 
standing of this ethos made the scientists look with 
disdain on the idea of creating institutions and 
knowledge peculiar to the needs of their society. 
Thus colonialism in science was accepted with 
hardly any resistance; in fact, people happily and 
willingly walked into it. 

This was further helped by an extremely impor- 
tant post-war development in the United States. 
The phenomenal prestige gained by the scientists 
due to their success in the Manhattan Project made 
it possible for them to launch immense scientific 
projects for which trained man-power was sorely 
needed. The need became even greater when the 
ambitious space project was launched. Thus, there 
was this coincidence of wants, people from the 
Third World desperate to come, and the institutions 
in the United States that could definitely use most 
of them. The situation is vaguely reminiscient of 
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the “indentured laborers? who constructed huge 
railroads, with the differences that this time the 
labourers came begging at America’s doors (with 
their masters and doctoral degrees) and that the 
work was physically less hazardous. 

- Thus, this new relationship of complete submis- 
sion to the dictates of the American scientific 
establishment came about smoothly, willingly, with 
a smile on the face of the Indian scientist and limit- 
less joy in his heart. It was made even sweeter by a 
tremendous improvement in his material conditions, 
and consequent increase in prestige back home. He 
was also able to fight and dispel any pangs of 
conscience that may arise from a feeling of “desert- 
ing’ the society which educated him by invoking the 
dogma of ‘Universality of Science and the Scientist’. 
In his utter naivette, he probably believed in the 
notion that scientists belonged to the world. We 
must point out however, that these “high falutin” 
notions were taken seriously only by the budding 
scientists from the Third World; most of the 
Western scientists were quite cognizant of their 
nationality. 

This is now their little world begins; in pristine 
purity and child-like innocence. Several years later, 
when initial signs of discordance come, most 
scientists refuse to seé them. When reference to their 
work (unless it is with a well-established American, 
in which case it is basically taken to be his idea) is 
not given, when the scientific societies are found to 
be a bit miserly in inviting them for talks, when the 
funding agencies are not particularly excited about 
seeing them as principal investigators, when tenure 
committees appear to be comparatively more 
` demanding on them, the era of conflict begins. The 
scientist’s first response is often a resolution to work 
harder. If Mr X made it, there is no reason why | 
should not be able to. Working harder, however, 
does not materially alter the situation, and it slowly 
dawns on them that the scientific institutions (which 
control most of their lives and careers) are not 
totally impartial; their universality is not entirely 
above suspicion. The discovery is quite shattering, 
more so because of the romance and awe and respect 
with which they viewed these institutions. The longer 
_ they resist, the deeper is the hurt. | 

Careful and cool reflection on the state of affairs 
reveals that there was no institutional resistance to 
their careers up to a certain level. As long as they 
were willing to play in an ensemble led by others, 
there were no problems. The resistance came when 
they tried to become the conductors of the orchestra. 
They were allowed, even encouraged, to be bright 
boys, but they were not expected to be powerful and 
trendsetting men. If ambition: were to drive them 
towards these goals, the. task would be -uphill and 
frustrating. They do have a place in the scheme of 
things but with well-defined limits; considerably 
lower than the sky. 

Unfortunately, this realisation comes rather late 
in the day. By this time, the scientists have gotten 
accustomed to living in the West, with all its joys 
and comforts, real as well as imagined. Further, 
their relationship with the land of their birth has 
grown more and more tenous over the years. In 
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most cases, the relationship is limited to occasional 
visits to relatives and eventual complaints and gripes - 
about the prevalent inefficiency, dishonesty and 
stupidity of all that they left behind. So they find 
themselves in this unenviable position right in the 
middle of their lives. 

There are a wide variety of ways by which people 
learn to cope with the situation: (a) Adopt the 
typical immigrants’ maxim “Dont rock the boat”, 
and accept their fate. After all, there is life beyond 
one’s work. This group, in all its wisdom, would 
settle to what we would describe as a safe but 
scientifically unexciting life. In general, their scienti- 
fic careers cease to afford them much satisfaction, 
and they seek happiness elsewhere; in real estate, in 
aerobics, in electronic gadgetry, in indulging in 
socio-religious practices they wouldn’t have touched 
back home. 

(b) Some scientists choose to do unto others what 
was done unto them. They behave like semi-colonial 
masters jn their (1) attitudes to scientists working in 
India, (2) hiring practices concerning Indian 
scientists; (3) collaboration with Indian scientists. In 
this task, they are ably assisted by the very people 
they wish to exploit. An Associate Professor in a 
respectable Indian University would happily come to 
US as a Post-doctoral Fellow at a pitiful salary, and 
be thankful to the perpetrator of this injustice. 

(c) Some others will fight, will become very 
aggressive, will try to get their due by all means 
available. These people end up spending much time 
in extra-scientific pursuits with minimal results. 

Whatever path the scientist may choose to follow, 
his scientific productivity often goes down; his 
interest in science also diminishes. He strongly 
resents being driven to that state, is confused and 
disheartened, and feels neither here nor there. He 
cannot just pack up and go, certainly not from his 
scientific work, but he cannot stay and be happily 
productive. He is not allowed to belong as a full 
citizea to the institutions which control his career, 
and at the same time cannot leave whatever crumbs 
the system offers because there is no place secure 
enough to go. This situation can become unbearable 
over a long period of time. 

We notice that the entire spectrum of reactions 
smacks of fatalism and demoralisation, and contains 
very little ongoing and positive thinking. Unfortu- 
nately these are also-the reactions of a very short- 
sighted and selfish group of people with practically 
no social responsibility and concern for the future. 
We would like to believe that almost all of them 
(highly intelligent as they are) do indeed understand 
or at least feel the basic causes of their dissatisfac- 
tion. Therefore ignorance or lack of awarenéss 
could not be the root of their inaction. It is the 
nonexistence of a life-support system for the com- 
munity; that is, the lack of scientific institutions ‘of 
their own, built and controlled by themselves, which 
drives them to this unenviable situation. The only 
way posterity can be saved from this agony is by 
building these institutions in India, . 

Before we undertake or even recommend a massive 
construction programme, it is pertinent to ask: Why 
cannot the existing scientific institutions in India 


serve the purpose? A detailed examination of this 
question is beyond the scope of this paper and is also 
somewhat beyond our expertise. What is relevant 
here is the perception of these institutions which 


exists within the community. We have already . 


pointed out that an average scientist in India is 
rather eager, even desperate, to come to the United 
States. Thus the general impression is that barring 
a very few highly placed scientists, only powerful 
scientific bureaucrats and other scientists of indeter- 
minate merit stay back. These very scientific 
bureaucrats, whose achievements and activities are 
tather low, pose and behave as scientists which 
indeed gives credence to the charge that Science is 
not done properly or Science is not done at all in 
India. Therefore, any institutions controlled by this 
set of people are not likely to excite any enthusiasm 
among the scientists living in India or abroad, 
particularly the ones living abroad. . 

This then is a description of the phenomenology 
as well as an anylysis of the underlying reasons for 
the state of affairs of the Indian Scientist. This 
paper is not judgmental, and is in no way meant to 
be an attack on the American institutions of science. 
We simply wish to point out these institutions are 
neither universal, nor infinitely benign, as indeed no 
human institutions are. Any large group of people 
with no organisation of its own is likely to feel 
discriminated against, and unrewarded, and as a 
result becomes prone to several physical as well as 
psychological problems. 

One hopes that this analysis of the past and 
present could be helpful in pointing some directions 
for the future. An inevitable ‘conclusion of our 
analysis is that the Indian scientists must learn 
clearly to, differentiate between “‘science’’, and the 


K.N. Raj 
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sector and the economy as a whole in the Seventh 
Plan period. The die has not been cast yet. If the 
_ longer run implications are clearly understood at the 
political level (which does not seem to be the case 
" yet), and there is sufficient consensus on the direc- 

. tion in which development should proceed, it should 
be still possible to retrieve the situation. 

But it will require very determined effort, and 
above all less abrasive attitudes on the part of the 
Central and the State Governments towards each 
other. Neither side is free from blame for the 
policies that have led to the financial crisis they 
face now, and neither can find the necessary solu- 
tions without the support of the other. With a 
more constructive and mutually helpful approach on 
their part, some solutions can be found for the pro- 
- blems posed by the crisis. 

Such an approach is not necessarily dependent on 
the ability of the Centre to make larger financial 
provisions for the States this year, though it would 
certainly help ifa major effort is mounted imme- 
diately with the help of the State Governments to 
increase the revenue from income tax much more 
than has been visualised in the Union Budget. “A 
significant cut in the resources now being made 
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institutions of science. This realisation naturally 
must force them to create structures suitable to 
their need’; institutions which safeguard and per- 
petuate their interests. It is of utmost importance 
that these institutions must be built on solid founda- 
tions, they must have a large number of competent, 
well-trained scientists, and they must perform their 
role honestly and seriously. Only then can the 
majority of scientist have faith and trust in these 
institutions, and look to them for guidance, encou- 
ragement, and intellectual sustenance. 

We must not forget that a pure scientist can look 
forward to very few rewards, primarily consisting 
of peer appreciation and recognition, given by the 
scientific societies (which is again peer recognition). 
Their research is often not cashable, depriving them 
of the most obvious reward. (This isto be con- 
trasted with technology and other ventures where 
money provides the primary motivation). 

In addition to these rewards, the scientists very 
highly value the freedom to decide what research to 
undertake, and tobe able to set trends for the 
guidance of younger people. The only way the Indian 
scientists could hope to have scientifically free, 
exciting, and creative lives is to become their own 
masters. 

This is possible if the current scientists start 
building institutions which will secure and guarantee 
these privileges for them. They will have to rise 
above their current state of confusion and despon- 
dency, and provide shoulders on which the next 
generation can stand. They must build schools, their 


‘own schools so that there will emerge from this vast 


body of dedicated professionals a proportionate 
number of trend-setters, extraordinary thinkers, and 
original creators. C 


available through Centrally sponsored schemes and 
release of the money so saved as united transfers to 
the States, could make a considerable difference. 1f 
this could also be accompanied by a mutually- | 
agreed programme for decentralisation of develop- 
ment planning down to the district and block levels, 
even the slightly cut provision for rural development 
programmes would make a very much greater impact 
on the countryside than they have done so far. 

.In fact, the most serious danger that now faces 
planning and the entire development process in India 
is perhaps the polarisation that has been coming to 
the surface on the political plane in the form of 
perceived conflicts of interest between the rural 
and urban classes (not to mention those within 
them). The policies that the new administration at 
the Centre is beginning to be associated with, what- 
ever their underlying economic logic, could agera- 
vate the problem. Unless this is clearly recognised 
and corrective steps are taken, there could be extre- 
mely turbulent times ahead. D (Courtesy: Frontline) 





REGRETS 


Due to shortage of space, our regular feature, 
Women’s World is held over this week and will 
appear in next week’s Mainstream. 
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Inside Pakistan Today 


5. VISWAM 


(THERE are only a few, and that too, feeble signs to 

indicate that the old order may yield place to the 
new in the ‘wonderland’ that is Pakistan. But the 
overall political scenario in the country is not one to 
give cause for much enthusiasm in respect of a 
radical change. If General Zia-ul-Haq was the 
supremo before the March elections, he continues to 
be so after them. The “restoration” of democracy 
through the ballot has been an exercise only in name 
— for all intents and purposes, Pakistan remains a 
Presidential system, ruled by a’symbol of bureaucra- 


tic-military oligarchy styling himself the chosen, 


representative of the people. In India, the emerging 
political scenario after the assassination of Indira 
Gandhi and general elections was aptly described as 
reflecting “continuity with change.” In Pakistan, 
the developing scenario, uncertain and unpredictable 
as it is, can only be described as reflecting “‘conti- 
nuity through continuity” with no real confent in 
the change. 

The circumstances in which the March elections to 
the National Assembly were held encouraged most 
observers to hold that the newly “elected”? members 
would assert themselves and not sign on President 
Zia’s dotted line. This was why there was specula- 
tion that the President’s choice of the Prime Minister 
for the country might not win total endorsement 
in the National Assembly (Majlis-e-Shoora). The 
choice itself was not above controversy: Mohammad 
Khan Junejo was by no means regarded as the ideal 
candidate. Yet, when Junejo came to the Majlis for 
winning the confidence vote as required under the 
amended Constitution, the 236-member house 
accepted him as Prime Minister unanimously. 

However, that the mood of the Majlis was not 
one of toeing the Presidential line in all cases and 
situations became clear soon after the acceptance of 
the Prime Minister. The military regime was in for 
a big and unpleasant surprise when the election for 
the Speaker’s post was held. Khwaja Safdar, the 
erstwhile chairman of the Majlis that had been 
handpicked in 1982 by Zia to “‘advise’’ him, was 
defeated by eight votes in a close contest, and Fakhre 
Imam, a former Minister, was elected Speaker. It 
was not only the regime which received a snub, its 
ally, the Muslim League led by Pir Pagaro, too was 
put in its place. 

Do these developments suggest that the new Majlis, 
the members of which contested and won in elections 
— regardless of.the fact that the polls were unusual 
and one-sided — can be expected to replace the 
army as the effective instrument of change in Pakis- 
tan ? Does the Majlis really represent the process of 
democratic change? Will. it be subservient to the 
President at all times and in all situations, or will it 
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be able to exercise even a semblance of authority, 
limited as it is under the Constitution? Or is this the 
maximum quantum of change — an “‘elected’’ 
National Assembly reflecting the functioning of 
“democracy” that the President, who once com- 
mented that he was chosen by Allah to rule Pakistan, 
will allow the country? These are the questions to 
which the people of Pakistan themselves are seeking 
answers. 


© 


SOME signs are hopeful, some not. For instance, 
almost the first commitment to the Majlis which the 
newly appointed Prime Minister made was to work 
for the lifting of martial law speedily. Junejo said he 
was convinced that martial law and a civilian govern- 
ment could not co-exist. The elected members have 
also generally taken the position that martial law 
should be ended immediately. However, Gen Zia, 
who on March 23 began his new five-year-term as 
as President, won through the December referendum, 
has his own ideas about the duration of martial law. 
The decision when it should be lifted, he has said, 
would be his and not the Assembly’s. 

The past record of the President gives no room 
for the hope that he will do away with martial law 
in a hurry. Sucha step ‘would be totally out of 
character; also, under the amended Constitution, 
neither the Prime Minister, who stays in office at the 
mercy of the President, nor the Majlis, has the 
power or the clout to force the General’s hands to 
lift martial law. 

The point of speculation, however, remains. How 
will events in Pakistan shape up when the nexus 
between the military regime and martial law is 
snapped, assuming that one day the President will 
come under sufficient pressure to scrap it? Is it 
easy to imagine a scenario of peace and tranquillity 
in Pakistan when the President ceases to remain the 
Chief of the Army Staff, when the administration is 
not buttressed by military courts and military power, 
and when there are no martial law regulations affect- 
ing civic life? Not so easy, considering the history of 
Pakistan from July 5, 1977, when Zia came to 
power. So far, political parties have not been 
allowed to play a full role, although there has been 
in recent years some deepening of polarisation of 
political forces. When and if they are allowed to 
operate, and by doing so generate the kind of pres- 
sures and pulls which are inherent in a democracy, 
will the ingenious partyless, non-political, Islamised 


si 


system conceived by Gen. Zia be able to withstand | 


them? Or, is the army going to be the ever-ready, 
ever-available facility to sustain those in power? Àt 
this point of time, answers can be equally valid and 


invalid. For, such is the flux in Pakistan’s political 
scenario today. j . 


THE single point noteworthy in Pakistan’s political 
history of the last few months is that, after seven 
years of rule through unadulterated martial law, 
which enabled the regime to indulge in internal 
repression, supression and oppression without any 
real challenge, which sought to be legitimised by the 
manipulation of “Islamic Ideology”, Gen Zia’s 
military administration had to think of seeking 
popular approval for its continuation. When Zia 
took over on July 5, 1977 from Bhutto, the change- 
over was code-named “Operation Fairplay”. Zia 
himself said his role was that of a referee in a 
match. His objective was to hold elections in 90 
days and hand over power to the elected representa- 
tives. Those 90 days came and went, and many 
more 90 days went by before the “farce” of a poll 
was gone through this March. In between, much 
water has flowed down the Indus. 

When Gen. Zia spoke of the 90 day period, he 
had not anticipated that, far from being discredited 
and ostracised, Bhutto really emerged larger than 
life and would sweep the polls if the elections were 
held. Zia, therefore, decided to postpone the elec- 
tions because he felt they would not yield ‘“‘positive 
results.” This phrase was to assume special signi- 
ficance in the country’s political lexicon, since its 
obvious meaning was that only such results could be 
positive which ensured Zia’s continuation in power. 
The frame-up of Bhutto under a trumped-up 
murder charge, the trial and the many irregulari- 
ties that were associated with it, and the extra- 
` ordinary zeal with which Zia acted in executing 
Bhutto (April 4, 1979) are too well known to bear 
repetition. After Bhutto’s execution, a more 
confident Zia announced that elections would be 
held on November 17, 1979. But this time, he 
began interfering with the electoral process itself — 
to ensure that things went his way. He abolished 
joint electorates, he introduced the system of pro- 
portional representation, he dictated the registration 
of political parties —- a device meant to debar un- 
wanted parties at the threshold itself, he advocated 
scrutiny of accounts of parties, he wanted assurances 
on the ideological bias of political parties as a 
precondition for registration by the Election Com- 
_mission etc, etc. 
` The local bodies poll in September 1979 was in 
the nature of a dress rehearsal for the proposed 
November elections. To the horror of the military 
regime, it was found that between 50 and 70 per 
cent of the winning candidates campaigned on 
political slogans although the polls were supposed 
to be non-political and parties were debarred from 
contesting. But the slogans gave away the associa- 
tion of the candidate with the party. The Pakistan 
People’s Party (PPP)-supported candidates used the 
slogan “Awam Dost’? whereas the pro-Jamaat-e- 
Islami candidates called themselves “Islam Alam 
Bardar”? (Standard Bearers of Islam). On October 
16, Zia cancelled the November polls with the 
announcement that martial law regulations would 
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be enforced strictly from then, implying that the 
had been leniently applied till then. z ? 


IT is difficult to say what course history would ha 
had in Pakistan had the Russians ai a 
into Kabul in December, 1979. A diplomat known 
for his wit said that the Russians turned out to be 
Zia’s best friends and that the General, as a genuine 
Muslim, prayed five times a day asking Allah to 
keep the Russians permanently in Kabul. The 
United States, which till then on and off let it be 
known that it was unhappy with Zia’s human Tights 
record, overnight forgot about human rights and 
began to interest itself in militarising Pakistan in 
order to contain the Soviet Bear from rushing down 
the slopes of Afghanistan into the plans of Pakistan 
and towards Turkey. After initially rejecting as 
“peanuts” the $ 400 million military cum economic 
assistance Zia manipulated American interest and 
sympathy sufficiently well to persuade Washington 
to part with a $3.2 million military-cum-economic 
package. Zia’s prayers seemed to have been answer- 
ed. He might have been ousted in a poll. But now 
he was firmly in the saddle, resting on the tripod 
of American backing, internal martial law and his 
pet Islamisation programme. It seemed the General 
es come Sy forever. 
ia is nothing if not a consummate sho 

order.to give the facade of legitimacy to ie ae 
he announced that he was nominating a select group 

good men, good Muslims and good politicians” 
to the Majilis-e-Shoora to “advise and guide” him 
The “nominated assembly” was only to be a stop- 
gap arrangement, elections would be held in March 
1985 to choose people’s representatives for the 
National Assembly. The Majlis served as a platform 
for Zia for delivering his homilies and profundities 
Interestingly, even though the members were nomi- 
nated and remained members at the pleasure of 
the President, they took their jobs so serious!y that 
they began to advise the President in earnest. A 


senior cabinet minister had to remind them that 


their job was only to offer advice 
so or decide on policy. ca: me = 
ia then: proceeded to do the things whi 
ensure that, if the March 1985 polls E 
all, they would favour his continuation in office 
Although at that time his motives were only suspect- 
ed by some shrewd observers, in retrospect it must 
be noted that Zia planned his future with a degree 
of adroitness that makes him out to be one of the 
most Imaginative among Asian politicians, He did 
what came to him naturally. He proceeded to 
amend.the 1973 Constitution finalised in the Bhutto 
era and accepted by the people as the only docu- 
ment which had secured the maximum national 
consensus. He introduced many changes, but in 
essence left a whole range of crucial national issues 
undetermined. The rules of the game were not 
spelled out, but what was spelt out bold and clear 
and loud was that he would determine the rules as 
he went along, giving them retrospective sanction- 
ing if necessary. The amendments Suggested by 
him would change the face of the Bhutto Consti- 
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tution totally. The powers and functions of the 
Judiciary were also altered. Itcame to pass that 
judges in Pakistan were expected not to protect the 
Constitution, but to function under the laws laid- 
down from time to time by the martial law adminis- 
tration. Unrest, meanwhile was building up in the 
country as a whole, but more importantly in Sind. 
The nine-party alliance termed Movement for the 
Restroration of Democracy (MRD) was born and 
led a prolonged agitation in Sind which Zia was 
able to quell in due course through deployment of 
military force. Even so, it wasa warning that Zia 
could not ignore.-Punjab and the Frontier he could 
bank on, Baluchistan he could take for granted, but 
Sind was the powder keg which could explode. 


© 


ALMOST the frst thing Zia did after the March 
1985 elections was to announce the outlines of the 
amendments he proposed to the 1973 Constitution. 

Zia argued that he derived the authority from the 
mandate received in the referendum held on Decem- 
ber 19, 1984, which gave him a five-year term as 
President. That referendum itself was a bit of a 
farce, even according to Pakistani norms. The 
General’s name did not figure on the ballot paper. 
The electorate was asked to vote for his “‘Islami- 
sation” policy, a majority “yes” vote to be taken 
as an endorsement of his rule for another five 
years. . . . 

Zia’s amendments have re-defined the relationship 
between the President and- the Prime Minister. 
In the 1973 document, the President was to be 
strictly a constitutional head of state, all powers 
concentrated in the Prime Minister, whose coun- 
ter-signature was necessary. for Presidential orders 
to become operative. In the new dispensation, 
the President will be the most powerful. He 
will name the Prime Minister, ke will appoint 
‘cabinet ministers “in consultation with the 
Prime Minister,” he can unilaterally dissolve the 
National Assembly (provided he orders fresh elec- 
tions in 100 days), he shall appoint Governors, the 
three armed forces chiefs and the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Committee. He’ can order, 


with or without the Prime Minister’s advice, a` 


‘referendum on any national issue. . 
Even the General’s trusted ally, the Jamaat-1 
Islami was unhappy that the Constituion was being 
amended unilaterally and arbitrarily in the face of a 
newly-elected National Assembly (Parliament) 
which was better suited for that role, . . 
Leave alone the December referendum which Zia 
claims has put him firmly in power for the next five 
years, there was an elements of frivolity about the 
March elections first to Parliament and then to the 
Provincial Assemblies. The official estimates put the 
voter turnout at about 53 per cent, but the .Opposi- 
tion patties maintained that hardly 20 to 30 per cent 
of the 34 million-strong electorate exercised their 
franchise. The pro-Zia candidates, including 
Ministers, were routed. The much-advocated 
fundamentalist policies received a crushing blow in 
the defeat of the Jamaat-i-Ilslami, which won only a 
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handful of the 60 seats it fought. Zia had excluded 
political parties from participation and eliminated 
campaigning, but instead of voting for his henchmen 
the people voted against many of them. Opposition 
leaders under the MRD banner, who had called for 
a boycott of the poll, termed the elections yet 
another fraud.. Truth to tell, the vote confirmed the 
rejection of the martial law regime, but Zia is in no 
mood to loosen his control — as the suggested 
amendments were to reveal later. Although the 
defeat of the ministers — Zia promptly dissolved 
the Cabinet — and of the Jamaat-i-Islami must have 
shocked him, the General had reason for satisfaction: 
the spokesman of the US State Department wel- 
comed the election and hailed it as a step ‘“‘in the 
direction of returning the country to representative 
political institutions.” oe 
fn sum, if any lessons are to be drawn from the 
situation inside Pakistan today, it is that either 
because. of the ambition of Gen. Zia to stay on in 
power, or because of the intrinsic hold which the 
army has on the power structure, or because the 
bureaucracy has been so highly militarised that it 
shuns working under a civilian set up, or because 
the interests of the dominating feudal class is 
threatened under democracy, Pakistan is unable to 
evolve for itself a viable, workable and functional 
constitutional framework. It is a strange paradox. 
Both the December referendum and the March 
elections have testified to the people’s aversion to 
martial law and military rule. Yet, under the 
facade of partyless, non-political, Islamised demo- 
cracy, the same martial law administrators and 
military cliques are enabled to rule Pakistan. Which 
is why the political scenario in Pakistan remains 
both uncertain and unpredictable as far as the 
future is concerned. () (Courtesy: Sunday Herald). 
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are those who translate or rough-hew into reality 
the policies, plans and dreams of politicians and 
statesmen. In them, especially in a developing and 
modernising country like ours, cold indifference’ to 
the great issues and ideals underlying government, . 
would be almost a tragic flow. 

The psychological and physical isolation of the 
bureaucrat and the business executive from the 
generality of the people is the crucial weakness of 
our democracy and development. This is not merely 
a question affecting the higher civil servants and 
executives, The isolation and often the adversary re- 
lationship between the public and lower civil service 
is a question to be reckoned with. For the people 
the face of the government is often the face of the 
clerk. Therefore unless we can reorganise the 
system from bottom upwards, changes on the top, 
however sweeping, will pass the people by in terms 
of their daily experience. The effects of good admi- 
nistration and management, be in government or in 
private enterprise, must be felt by the lower echelons 


-and the labour force, so that the whole system 


throbs with the shock of change. O 


The World of Husain 


MADHU JAIN ; 
f 
Ho” do you define a mañ like M.F. Husain who 
walks out of his home, promising his children 
he will be back in half-an-hour after a cup of tea at 
the dhabha across the street (in Delhi) and returns 
more than a month later? He suddenly felt: like 
.. going to Mahabalipuram and he:did. Husain, the 
wandering—mostly barefoot—painter-poet-lover is 
like a kite fluttering high in the sky: tug at it a bit 
hard and it breaks away. 
_- This wanderlust has its origins in Husain’s child- 
hood. He was born in 1915 at Pandharpur, Maha- 
rashtra, (Husain himself. gives the date of birth as 
September 17, but then quickly says: “It is an ima- 
ginary date, I am a Leo”). When he was six months 
old his mother died. When he was six years old he 


lost his only emotional anchor: his paternal grand-. 


father. His father remarried around that time. 
Soon after, Husain was sent to Siddhpur in Gujarat, 
where his maternal grandfather was the head of a 
religious sect. From there the tolling stone was 
sent to a madarsa in Baroda. Back in Indore, where 
Husain’s father, Fida Husain, had moved some time 
after Husain’s birth and where he worked as an 
accountant in a group ‘of textile mills, the future 
painter became, literally, the boy on the streets. He 
would set ‘out with food and his paints on a bicycle 
and that lantern (enshrined in some of his works) 
and paint into the night, often waiting for the dawn 
which would give his paintings that hazy touch of 
mystery. 

Cinema, spectacle and fancy clothes were his for- 
‘ bidden pleasures. He was allowed to see films 
twice a year: on the occasion of the two Ids. But 
Husain followed his father one night'to the cinema 
hall and at the door told him that he should be allow- 
. ed to see the film. This fascination with the world of 
celluloid was to lead him to Bombay where he be- 
came a billboard painter in 1937. 

The other forbidden pleasure was clothes. Husain 
coveted a pair of red silk socks. But being one of 
eight children, the red silk socks remained a fantasy 
until he asked his uncle for money one evening. 
Husain was beaten up that’evening with chains by his 
father. The Husain of today, antelope skin trousers 
in winters abroad, kurtas or white denims-in sum- 
mers, picks up a pair of costly shoes in Geneva and 
leaves them behind. a 

The third forbidden pleasure: the various festivals 
‘and Ram Lilas which his family—Sulaimant Bohras 
—did not exactly approve of. Or, even the spec- 
tacle of the magnificent tazia processions of the 
feudal city of Indore. 
mythological figures were born in those days. . They 
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His famous horses and his’ 
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rd 






are part of his ever-expanding encyclopaedia of 
images. 

The boy-in-the-streets metamorphosed not too 
long afterwards into the billboard painter immortal- 
ising the likes of Naseem Banu or Sohrab Modi on 
cinema hoardings in sweeping baroque images 40 
feet above the ground (twocans of paint hanging 
from his big toes) by day, and sleeping on the foot- 
path of Faras Road junction at night. Those were 
the romantic days. Husain almost reached the pin- 
nacle of this profession when he was second only to 
the maestro of billboard painters in the profession, 
Bhide. 

In 1941, he married Fasila, the daughter of the 
woman who stayed in the building opposite his 
corner of the footpath. His future mother-in-law 
had felt sorry for him and asked him to eat with the 
family. For seven years, Husain worked for a firm 
which made children’s furniture and toys and gen- 
erally. lived the life of a householder. A turning 
point could have been his trip to Mathura in 194]. 
On his back-to-the-roots journey to classical art, 
Husain often says that the three most important in- 
fluences on his work are classical sculpture, especial- 
ly of the Gupta period, the Basholi school of mini- 
ature painting for the bold colours and absence of 


„perspective, and the folklore culled from the fiestas 


and festivals of life. 

On the journey from the roots to the gods and 
goddesses who people myths and legends and who 
are not too far from the wellsprings of Indian culture, 
it was Dot too big a step to becoming a founder- 
member of the Progressive Artists Group in 1947, 
The group waged a war for individuality and to 


remove the shackles of revivalism and British 


academic art. It was a fight which Husain still seems 
to be carrying on, especially in his tirades against 
the arbiters of taste in contemporary India. The 
assassination series he is currently engaged in paint- 
ing does not make him see red as readily as present- 
day managers of art and culture. Husain is at his 
angry best when talking about the coming festivals of 
India in France and in the United States. “Pupul 
Jayakar says that she is an authority. She thinks 
that only what was done 5,000 years ago is all right 
and that nothing being done today is worth anything. 
She reminds me about the story of the owl, the 
symbol of wisdom. There was a blind owl who 
would just keep walking straight and everybody 
thought that the owl was a giani and followed it. 
The owl walked into a ditch, the rest of them 
followed.” 

Husain is going to have yet another salon de 
refuse, this time in the home of such salons: Paris. 
There he will hold a ‘“‘sideshow” of his new 
Mahabharata series which he ‘will paint in Paris, 
probably a little before the year of India in France 
begins. 


T° get back to Husain’s life. In 1950, Husain held 

his first one-man show, one of which was sent to 
the Salon de mai in Paris. From then on he was not 
short of patrons and guides: Schlesinger who brought 
numerous works of the group, especially those in 
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feed for Rs 50 or Rs.100, Von Leyden, the art-critic 
of the Times of India, and later on Homi Bhabha. 
There was, of course, Badrivishal Pitti in Hyderabad, 
who still has some of Husain’s classics. In 1953, 15 
of his works were shown at the Venice Bienniale. In 
1955, he won the Latin Kala Award, in 1959 an 
award at the Tokyo Bienniale. The Padma Bhushan 


came in 1973. A high point was in 1971 at the Sao 


Paulo Bienniale when Husain had a one-man show. 
Picasso too had an exhibition on at the same time. 
Picasso never went to Sao Paulo, and the other 
maestro left in a huff because the Indian Ambassador 
to Brazil did not go to Sao Paulo. According to 
Husain, the Ambassador later filed a report stating 
“that he did not attend the inauguration because the 
painter was ‘“‘dead drunk.” Husain’s great vice is 
drinking endless cups of tea. 
' In 1967, Husain won the Golden Bear at the Berlin 
Film Festival for his film. Through the eyes ofa 
painter. By the Seventies, Husain had become the 
topic of discussion in many drawing rooms in metro- 
politan cities. Some would even come up to the 
painter (who does not know how to say no) with bits 
of cloth and ask him to paint them a canvas to 
match their curtains and sofas. 

The price of.a Husain began to be measured by 
the number of square inches. Newly-wed couples 
would total the money received for the wedding 
present to buy a Husain. Husain became inter- 
nationally known as well as a household name. 
Paying rupees one lakh for a Husain was not an 
impossibility. Even his doodles now sell. And as the 
name of Husain grew, so did the legend about the 
artist who never spends more than three weeks ina 





FORTY YEARS AFTER \ 


Lest We Forget 
M.S.N.` MENON 


pory years ago, Fascism and Nazism were 
destroyed. And we thought that imperialism 
wasa dying hope. But imperialism had very large 
reserves, and is by no means a spent force. Our 
times are dominated by the struggle against imperial- 
ism, particularly American imperialism. Soviet 
policies are, to a large extent, determined by this 
struggle, not only in the political but also the eco- 
ic plane. 
eet a therefore, go back a little to explore the 
setting of the Second World War and the struggle 
which soon ensued in the postwar years. 


When the First World War broke out, President © 


Wilson of the United States declared US neutrality 
in the war. To maintain it, he refused: financial cre- 
dits to both the warring groups; but they were told 
that they could buy for cash arms and food from 
USA. As the cash ‘was soon exhausted, US econo- 
mic lobbies made an issue of it in the US Congress. 
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-city. While his work through the :various series 


evolved and accumulated its own vocabulary of 
images, symbols and metaphors (those hdrses, he 
chuckles, are only for the fools who buy them), so 
did the little? myth about his own life: his car, 
painted with horses or gopis and Krishnas, his bare- 
foot perambulations, his striking clothes, the various 
myths about his lack of punctuality (he never wears 
a watch), his vanishing habits (he borrowed a new 
car from Natwar Singh, presently minister of state 
for steel “for a minute” and returned it after a week; 
he had gone to Kanpur), his generosity (he gave 
away an entire collection of paintings to a Czechos- 
lovak woman he fell in love-with, Marie Zurkova, in 
Prague), his performing shows: while the director of 
a Czech museum delivered his 20-minute speech, 
Husain had finished a huge canvas, moving from left 
to right and not going back once, and his speed in 
painting his brush moves with the same ease as’ the 
hands of the women of Madhuban when they paint 
their walls. ` 

One could go on and on about this phenomenon 
called Husain who has variously been described as a 
charlatan, genius, iconoclast and a gypsy. The 
lasting image of Husaih is of a rnan more interested 
in the process of painting than in the finished work 
itself, too 'much ofa painter in a hurry to not lose, 
the onrush of images than a connoiseur of art. A 
man for whom the canvas is not enough. 

Husain. is everywhere and only time is going to 
sift the worthwhile from this magnificent painting 
machire'for whom painting is breathing or life itself. 
The paint brush is the most faithful companion on 
his journey. (J (Courtesy: SUNDAY) 





Wilson was, therefore, forced to lift the ban on 
private credits, and the US banks promptly made 
available a credit of two billion dollars (a very large 
amount then) to the Entente powers and 27 million 
dollars to Imperial Germany. We see here the first 
example of the rising power of the US military- 


. industrial complex, of which President Eisenhower 


was to speak later. 

We now come to the inter-war years and the 
fierce competition among the advanced countries for 
markets and the export of capital. 

In the first decade of the 20th century, Britain 
held the lead in the export. of capital, followed by 
France, USA, Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Italy and Japan in that order. By the end of the 
1920s, USA came to the fore (excluding war loans, 
Britain still held the lead), followed by France, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland and Germany. By the 
late 1930s. Britain was again in the lead, followed 
by USA. In the latter half of the 1940s, USA was in 
the lead, followed by Britain and Canada. E 

Let us bring this picture uptodate. During the 


,* 


war years, Germany, Japan and Italy were already ' 


way behind USA, after they were ruined by the war. 
In the immediate postwar years, there were few 
competitors to USA in the world markets. In the 
late 1950s, USA and Britain were still in the lead, 
while France came up third. In the 1960s, they were 
still in the lead, but Wést Germany came up to 


+ 


+ 
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occupy the fourth place. In the latter half of the 
seventies, USA was way ahead of Britain, W. 
Germany, Switzerland, Japan and the Netherlands, 
while France held the seventh place. Today the US 
foreign investment is in the region of 237,000 million 
dollars and there is no rival to USA in this field. 
Some 200. US monopolies own two-thirds of this 
foreign investment. 

=- How did this transformation in the fortunes of the 
advanced capitalist countries come about? During 
the Second World War, most of these countries, 
except USA, had to sell part of their foreign assets 
to finance the war, while USA, through the Lend 
Lease Programme, was buiding up markets and 
assets abroad. And after the War, most of the 
European colonial powers were too weak to export 
capital. This was America’s opportunity to gain 
global economic dominance. 

On this “opportunity”, Winston Churchill spoke 
at Fulton in ecstatic terms (March 5, 1946): “The 
United States at this time is at the pinnacle of world 
power ... Opportunity is here and now, clear and 
shining, for both our countries. To reject it or ignore 


` it or fritter it away will bring upon us all the ‘long 


reproaches of the aftertime.”’ 


Churchill was right about the “opportunity”, but 


' was wrong in assuming that the United States was 


- rz 


willing to support the old colonial system, not to 
speak of sharing power with Britain. 

The world — the non-socialist world — was still 
an oyster that was largely in the keeping of the 
colonial powers till the Second World War. Each 
colonial power maintained a closed market within 


_its empire and prevented the entry of competitors. 


Britain, the leading economic power till the Second 
World War, went to the extent of instituting the 
Imperial Preference System in 1897 to ensure that 
all the Dominions and colonies remained tied to the 
“mother country” through a “‘preference’’ system. 
It was this closed system of markets and investment 


-opportunities that USA decided to break through in 


the postwar years in order to throw open the world 


‘to its own monopolies. But it spoke of “free trade”, 


“free flow of information” in order to beguile.the 
innocent. 

During the war years British capital had suffered 
seriously in Latin America, Canada, Middle East, 
Far East and several other regions. Britain was no 
more .able to meet its import costs through exports. 
It was.in heavy debt to USA. Under the: 1945 loan 
agreement with -Britain of 3,750 million dollars, 
USA chained Britain to the US market and forced 
itto accept the -Bretton Woods Agreement. But, 
what was worse for Britain, the US monopolies 
compelled it to give up its Imperial Preference System 
and open the Sterling areas to’ the US enterprises 
and trade. 

This was a major blow to the closed market 
system and the British capitalist class raised a howl. 
L.S. Amery, a leading Tory and spokesman of 
British capital, wrote: ‘““The conditions attached to 
the loan within the Financial Agreement itself are in 
fact conditions aimed at forcing Empire and Sterling 
area countries to buy from ‘the United States and not 
from us or from each other.” 
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Amery was hurt that the American “cousins” gave 
such scant regard to the “ ‘special? Anglo-American 
alliance. He wrote: “‘I rather like the robust bucca- 


neering spirit of modern American economic imperial- 


ism (emphasis mine). Only 1 do not see why it 
should be exercised at the expense of the British 
Empire. For, it is against the British Empire, above 
all, that this policy is directed. That is why there is 
this insistence on our abandonment of Empire Prefe- 
rence. That is the reason for the determination to 
break up the Sterling system. The British Empire is 
the oyster which’ the loan is to prise open. Each 
part of it, deprived of the mutual support of Empire 
Preference, is to be swallowed separately, to become 
a field for American industrial exploitation, a tribu- 
tary of American finance, and, in the end, an 
American dependency.” 

How little we knew then of the details of this 
American economic onslaught ! Nehru had fears, 
but others in hts Cabinet thought of Uncle Sam as a 
philanthropist, overflowing with kindness. 

Britain had no strength to resist American pres- 
sures. Nor were other colonial countries of Europe 
able to resist the United States. One by one, they 
all succumbed to the new reality — the emergence 
of America as the foremost imperial power. 

The way was thus open:for US economic, expan- 
sion in the world, and, as they say, the flag followed 
the trade. 

Amery, was, however, innocent of the extent of 
US political ambitions, for immediately after this, 
the US State Department and US media tycoons 
(AP and UPI) launched a frontal attack on the 
dominance of Reuter (UK) and Agence France 
Presse (France) over global media and forced them 
to open the colonies to the service of AP and UPI. 
The saying that the British Empire was built and 
sustained by Reuter was not lost on the American 
Government and the tycoons. 

The Marshali Plan was the most ambitious US eco- 
nomic expansion plan in the postwar years, exporting 
both capital and goods to the ruined nations of 
Western Europe. US was thus able to export its 
surpluses and use up the huge industrial capacities 
built up daring the war years. For example, in 
1939, on the eve of the war, the US GNP stood at 
86,000 million dollars. But by 1944, in five years, 
it rose to 135,000 million dollars. By 1947 USA 
was using only three-fifths of this capacity, which 
was why it not only called for ‘‘free trade” but also 
launched the Marshall Plan and later Truman's Four 
Point Programme of assistance to the developing 
countries. 

In the immediate postwar years, however, private 
US loans and investment played only a small role 
compared with official loans. This was because of 
fear of political uncertainties in the developing 
countries. US banks and corporations were not 
willing to risk their capital in Asia and Africa, and 
hence they invested in safer Latin America, Canada 
and W. Europe. It was this fear of risk that com- 
pelled USA to let IMF and World Bank play a 
leading role in the postwar years. In this case, 
while the risk would be borne by them, they would 
be able to “soften up” the developing regions for 
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US private investment. . 

Thus, in the'early fifties, the bulk, of US invest- 
ment (78 per cent) in developing countries was 
concentrated in Latin America, whi'e Asia and 
‘Africa shared over 20 per cent. By 1965, while 
‘Latin America’s share fell, that of Asia and Africa 
rose to 30 per cent. But the larger part of this 
investment in Asia and Africa went into oil and 
other minerals, which served the US economy. So 
the US pattern. of investment was very much a 
repetition of the colonial approach. What was 
worse, the US aid policies were designed to prevent 


the industrialisation to the newly free countries. 

While US attained dominance in the investment field, it also 
secured control over money and finance. -From their very 
inception IMF and World Bank became instruments in US 
imperial economic ambitions. The idea of setting up such 
institutions came from USA. As early as 1940, USA had 
proposed the setting up. of a regional inter-American bank. 
As the War intervened, the idea was dropped. But by the end 
of the War, US monopolies and financial circles were working 
on an international agency. Among them was Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr. who had been Secretary in the Roosevelt Administr- 
ation. IMF was built on US experience of regulating 
currencies of Latin America during the war years. John 
Maynard Keynes, who was a leading economist associated 
with the formation of IMF and IBRD, wanted a flexible 
system depending on the needs of the countrics concerned. 
USA opposed this approach. The US Draft called for four- 
fifth vote for changes in currency parity. In other words, 
without US approval it was impossible to change the parity. 
Keynes wanted contributions to be based on the level of 
foreign trade, but USA again opposed it. No member was 
allowed to change the par value without the consent of USA 
and it was fixed in terms of gold or dollar. Thus, by creating 
the financial and monetary institutions under its aegis, USA 
was able to achieve a powerful tool to control the pattern of 
global economic development and to ensure the capitalist 
form of growth in the developing countries. l 

This analysis, however, would not be completed unless w 
also examine the political ambitions of the ruling circles of 
the United States. 

The imperial expansion of America began in the late 19th 
century. To the expansionists of this period, America’s 
“Manifest Destiny’ lay in the lands beyond its shores, first 
of all in Latin America, the Caribbean and the Far East. In 
1945, at the end of the War, it seemed the ‘‘Manifest Destiny” 
had indeed arrived. The world almost lay prostrate, weak 
and devastated by the war. 

There was only one countervailing force against the vault- 
ing ambitions of the United States. And this power was the 
Soviet Union. Though devastated by the War, it was still a 
military and economic power to reckon with. And it was 
armed with an ideology that had exerted a powerful influence 
on the world since 1917 when the Russian Revolution heral- 
ded a new era of mankind. Socialism had emerged as an 
irresistable alternative to capitalism. 

Faced with this global reality, USA decided to assert its 
supremacy in the world. The world was not unaware of US 
ambitions. A resolution of the Sixth Congress of the Russian 
Social Democratic Labour Party (Bolshevik) pointed out in 
July-August 1917: “A new giant of imperialism and claimant 
to world hegemony has emerged — America.” 

There were others, too, to warn the world of this growing 
peril to mankind. In 1927 Jawaharlal Nehru, while attending 
the Brussels Congress of Oppressed Narionalities, said: 
“What is more likely is that England, in order to save herself 
from extinction, will become a satellite of America to fight 
by her side...Most of us, specially from Asia, were wholly 
ignorant of the problems of South America, and of how the 
rising imperialism of the United States, with its tremendous 
resources and its immunity from outside attack, gradually 
taking a stranglehold of Central and South America. But we 
are not to remain ignorant much longer, for the great pro- 
blem of the near future will be American imperialism, even 
more than British imperialism.” 

Thanks to Henry Luce, an influential White House man, we 
know that powerful groups in the United States welcomed the 
` Second World War as a chance to convert the present century 
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into an “American Century”. So, some hard work got under 
way in the offices of the State Department and the Pentagon, 
on Capitol Hill and behind the closed doors of secret services 
to thrash’ out the strategy and tactics to obtain a ‘‘decisive 
advantage” both in the war against Germany and Japan and 
against the new force —- the Soviet Union. All these were, 


however, being said "in private” in 1943, for USSR was still - 


an “aly of USA and the ruins of Stalingrad were still 
smouldering. l 

No, these are not’ speculations, but facts based on US 
documents, since made public, in 1944 the Chiefs of the US 
Armed Forces were contemplating an “inevitable” Third 

orld War with USSR. However, the Chiefs were not sure 
of winning a victory even with the assistancetand resources of 
the British Empire. In any case, Roosevelt was at the helm 
of affairs and the arch reactionary cliques waiting for their 
hour-to resume their war against conimunism and the Soviet 
Union, were bridied. But they had their men in all départ- 
ments of the State machinery and were able to stall the open- 
ing of the Second Front for three long years, for they wanted 
to bleed white the Soviet Union so that USA could emerge as 
the dominant force in the postwar world. When FDR died 
and Harry Truman came to power, the way was open for 
these forces to have their way. James F. Byrpnes, later to 
beccme Truman’s adviser, assured the President in 1945 that- 
the atomic bomb would make it possible for US to-dictate its 
own terms at the end of the war. Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
were incinerated to make this assurance doubly convincing. 


During 1945 and 1946 the Joint Intelligence Committee, the 
Joint War Planners and other eminent authorities reported 
that there was no military threat from the Soviet Union,’ that 
it was deeply involved in its domestic reconstruction pro- 
blems, that it was likely to pursue a peace policy and that, in 
any case for the next 10-15 years, it would not have the 
resources to wage a war. i 

In spite of these-clear assessments, Truman Jaunched the 
Cold War as a rehearsal for another World War: the United 
States had decided to undo the Soviet Union, the only 
countervailing force against US global ambitions. The guid- 
ing principle was that the war should be ‘“‘total’’, Clark 
Clifford’s report of September 24, 1946 to Truman stated that, 
once started,-the war would-have to be waged without any 
mercy for the attainment of “America’s supreme objective” 
of ‘‘smashing up the forces of world communism” even before 
the adversary was forced into an unconditional surrender. 
It even anticipated a carve-up of the Soviet Union. All these 
were kept as dreaded secrets. In public, Truman talked of the 
need to defend ‘“‘liberty’’, ‘“‘democracy’’ and the ‘rule of 


y 


+ 


law”. : 


In June 1946 the Combined Chiefs of Staff produced the 
first “experimental” plan ofa nuclear attack on the Soviet 
Union, code-named ‘‘Pincher’’. The plan was advanced be- 
cause Western European recovery was slow. USSR was not. 
unasvare of these dark conspiracies. It was forced to concen- 
trate its energies in the immediate postwar years on two 
things: to secure European postwar settlement to preserve 
peace and to strengthen its defence and economic might. This 
Soviet preoccupation and the apparent indifférence to the 
nationalist leaders in the colonies led to considerable con- 
fusion and surprise in the immediate postwar years. By the 
late forties, USSR had already mastered the atom, and by 
the middle of the fifties, USSR felt free and confident to take 
up the US challenge on a global scale and to look at. the 
nearly-freed countries as to friends and allies. 

Today as we look around the world, we find our worst 


“fears proved. The United States has used its leadership of 


the non-socialist world to advance its own hegemony and its 
national interests. In the name of anti-communism and anti- 
Sovietism, which. is not supported by the majority of the 
nations of the world, it has channelled global developments 
into one of the worst crisis known to man, now threatening 
even the civilisations of mankind and mankind itself. In the 
name of a ‘‘Free World” it has contained nations in miltary 
alliances; in the name of‘democracy’”’ it has promoted the 
worst military dictatorships; in the name of “‘free enterprise” 
it has impeded global developments. . 

Today the world should ask one question above all: Is the 
American Government “‘leadership’’ trustworthy? Do Ameri- 
can Government policies of the last 40 years justify our trust 
in an Administration which from the beginning of this 
century has kept its sight on one objective: its dominance 
over the world? 
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ARELY in the Jast three decades has our 

young Republic been buffeted about 
by such high turbulence on all sides than 
in the recent past, the last fortnight being 
particularly alarming. Even as the praises 
showered in the AICC session on Rajiv 
Gandhi’s leadership were still ringing in 
our ears, the atmosphere of euphoric 
tranquillity was shattered by the savage 
booms of bomb blasts in several parts of 
north India, bringing along with the noise 
and terror a fresh challenge to the Prime 
Minister. Nearly a hundred precious and 
innocent lives were lost, the Capital alone 
contributing half the number. Bombs 
make no distinction, and death came to 
innocent and unsuspecting Sikhs and 
Hindus alike as the “transistor bombs” 
took their heavy toll in buses and bustees, 
in street corners and public places. 

The manner in which the ‘transistors’ 
were planted, the timing of the attempt at 
creating panic and fear in the popular 
mind, and locales selected — Rajasthan, 
Uttar Pradesh, the Union Territory of 
Delhi, Haryana and Punjab — provided 
sure pointers to the fact that there was 
pre-meditation and considerable organisa- 
tion behind the entire exercise. The first 
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A Turbulent Phase 


phase of police investigation has disclosed 
that the terrorists had embarked on a 
large-scale operation whose ramifications 
have not yet exhausted themselves, and 
had gathered enough raw material for the 
production of hundreds of transistor 
bombs. 

Clearly, with the anniversary of Opera- 
tion Bluestar nearing, the extremists were 
all but prepared to unleash a terrorist 
wave across the length and breadth of the 
country, and intimidate and embarrass 
established authority. No doubt, they 
were encouraged by the developments 
within the Akali leadership itself, the 
resignation by Sant Longowal from the 
post of the President of the Dal being 
interpreted as a victory for the extremists. 
Pending the emergence of a new leader- 
ship, control is currently vested in Baba 
Joginder Singh, whose only claim to Akali 
leadership is the dubious merit of being 
Bhindranwale’s parent. Whether the 
leadership passes from King Stork to King 
Log or the other way, the extremist cult 
of violence continues unabated. 

Asif all this were not enough, FBIs 
unearthing of a conspiracy to assassinate 
the Prime Minister during his forthcoming 
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visit to USA climaxed a week of fear and 
tension, adding to the totality of national 
anxiety and concern over the severe 
assaults which the polity was being 
subjected to. 

Perhaps, it is a significant reflection of 
the inherent strength of the polity that the 
aim of the extremists to provoke a back- 
lash and incite communal passions was 
foiled by an alert and politically conscious 
public which refused to be intimidated 
into retaliation. Although a fear psychosis 
was only to be expected, it is a matter for 
immense gratification that there was 
neither panic nor animosity evident in the 
popular reaction. Indeed, the kind of 
tolerance and -understanding which the 
Hindus in the States affected displayed is 
reason enough to be reassured over the 
nation’s commitment to secularism. 

Judged against this view, it was churlish 
on the part of the Bharatiya Janata Party 
to have called for a Delhi bandh on Mon- 
day, putting the populace, already distres- 
sed by the sacrifice of so many innocent 
lives, to yet another phase of inconvenience 
and anxiety. BJP’s reaction was oppor- 
tunistic and a bandh in the- circumstances 
that prevailed Jast weekend could not be 
justified on any account even assuming 
that there was a monumental intelligence 
failure in anticipating or preventing the 
bomb blasts. BJP’s call, and the intimida- 
tory tactics its musclemen attempted while 
trying to prevent'the operation of the Delhi 
Transport services, was in marked contrast 
to the approach of the other Opposition 
parties which participated in the parlia- 
mentary debate on Monday. All of them 
were in agreement that the challenge posed 
by the extremists called for a united stand 
and that whatever the assessment of the 
Government’s role in dealing with the 
Punjab crisis, there could only be a 
national, not party-level, response to the 
terrorist menace. BJP, for inexplicable 
reasons, has chosen to remain the odd man 
out. 

Rajiv Gandhi's response to the series of 
terrorist outrages was sober and construc- 
tive, and the strategy he announced in 
combating the new developments on the 
Akali front received the endorsement of all 
parties in Parliament. The approach is to be 
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two-pronged: special legislation to counter 
terrorism, and a flexible and accommodat- 
ing attitude in dealing with the political 
aspects of the crisis. If it works, the tactic 
of isolating the extremists and negotiating 
with the moderates is highly commend- 
able. The rider is necessitated- by the 
realisation that a similar strategy in the 
past had not taken the Centre very far. 
However, that does not mean it needs to 
be abandoned. 

At the same time, there will be doubts 
over the necessity of enacting fresh anti- 
terrorist legislation. What is contemplated 
is amendments to the Indian Penal Code 
providing for greater punishments to the 
terrorists. The existing laws are good 
enough to prevent terrorism, investigate 
incidents after their occurrence and to 
prescribe adequate punishment. It is 
doubtful if new legislation will act 
as a greater deterrent against repetition 
of organised terrorism which includes hit- 
and-run murderous attempts as well as 
provocative efforts at unleashing a back- 
lash. Nor is there any guarantee that 
tighter legislation against terrorists will 
contribute to the tightening of the intelli- 
gence network. The bomb episode has 
only helped to expose the inadequacies of 
our intelligence performance. The time 
has come to ask whether the will of our 
security agencies matches the will and 
determination of the Government in bring- 
ing the culprits to book. The criticism that 
the Punjab police, for instance, has not 
been able to apprehend and prosecute the 
culprits in even a single of the 220 murders 
that took place under the inspiration of 
Bhindranwale is not to be dismissed as 
entirely politically motivated. 

What has long been suspected has now 
been confirmed by the murder plots 
hatched by Sikh terrorists in US, namely, 
that the extremists abroad and the extre- 
mists at home have been operating on the 
same wavelength. According to the FBI 
disclosures, an attempt on the life of 
Haryana Chief Minister Bhajan Lal was to 
have been made by a group of Sikhs while 
he was recently in New Orleans for medical 
treatment. The discovery of the plot in 
advance resulted in his providential escape. 
FBI has stated that not only was there a 
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plot to assassinate Rajiv Gandhi, but its 
ramifications extended to the waging of 
guerrilla-type operations against the 
Government of- India, bomb attacks on 
_ Vital installations, bridges and multi- 
storeyed buildings in order to create panic 
and demoralisation, and the violent over- 
throw of the Government. 

If there are links between the groups 
operating here and in USA (and other 
countries like Canada, Britain, France and 
West Germany), the nature, extent and 
potential of such linkages have yet to be 
established. But there is no need to be 
surprised that the terrorist elements at 
home and abroad have the common aim: 
the destabilisation of India, with foreign 
help. Ea 

The parliamentary debate on Monday 
„(May 13) was important to the extent that 
for the first time the Opposition was ready 
to concede that the talk of foreign involve- 
ment in the destabilisation efforts was not 
just an official bogey to pass the buck of 
responsibility but a genuine danger. 
Similarly, the FBI’s disclosures, one hopes, 
will bring home to the US Administration 
the danger of adhering to a policy of tole- 


rance and leniency towards the Sikh extre- 
mists who have now been shown to be 
taking undue advantage of its hospitality. 

The Prime Minister and the Govern- 
ment’s security chiefs can be expected to 
weigh all considerations in deciding 
whether or not to postpone the visits to the 
United States, France, Algeria and Egypt, 
and if the decision were to favour cancel- 
lation or postponement the only inference 
can be that the trip is not devoid of risks 
regardless of the assurances of vigilance by 
the host governments. 

In the ultimate analysis, the increasing 
belligerence of the Akali leadership, the 
misdeeds of the extremists and the assas- 
sination plots of Sikh desperadoes point to 
one inescapable conclusion: the Punjab 
crisis is likely to remain the biggest chal- 
lenge for Rajiv Gandhi. That challenge 
hasto be met through display of both 
firmness and tact and with the assurance 
that the fund of goodwill manifested for 
the young leader in the December Lok 
Sabha elections has not yet exhausted 
itself. 

SV. 
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WEARY ] 
Colombo’s 
Petulance 


OUR DIPLOMATIC 
CORRESPONDENT 


INISTERS, by virtue of the 

responsible positions they 
hold, must think ten times before 
they make a statement for the 
record. More so, when the state- 
ment relates to external relations. 
Even more so, when the statement 
relates to external relations and 
is concerned with the internal 
affairs ofa sensitive neighbour 


with whom relations are already 


in a state of flux. 

It would not have been neces- 
sary to refer to such golden 
postulates in the conduct of gov- 
ernment business by ministers but 
for the fact that we have in the 
Minister of State for External 
Affairs, Khurshed Alam Khan, a 
gentleman who is obviously out 
of his depth in dealing with 
foreign affairs, and especially 
with Sri Lanka, about whose 


affairs he obviously has little - 


understanding. This may sound 
uncharitable, but there is no other 
inference possible for Khan’s as- 
tonishing statements on the floor 
of the Lok Sabha in reference to 


the ethnic crisis in Sri Lanka on ` 


April 29—statements which have 


led to further strains in Indo-Sri-- 


Lanka relations. 

Perhaps Colombo would have 
reacted sharply to even a reason- 
able and polite statement by any 
high level Indian functionary, 
but New Delhi would at least 
have had the satisfaction of 
pointing out that Colombo’s 
petulance is-a shortcoming with 
which New Delhi has nothing to 
do. Inthe event, New Delhi has 
been denied even such a dubious 
satisfaction. What is surprising 
is that Khan made a number of 
statements, which could not have 
been part of his official brief, on 
the ethnic crisis without there 
being any fresh development 
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inside or outside the island to 
cause him such extreme provoc- 
ation. Sri Lanka protested at 


what it called the minister’s. 


“intemperate” remarks, and pre- 
dictably, New Delhi rejected the 
protest as “irresponsible and 
regrettable’. With this exchange, 
the Indo-Sri Lankan bilateral 
relations had taken yet another 
blow. But that is not all. Sparks 
from Colombo have set many 
other things afire. 

For one thing, in making the 
kind of references he did to Sri 
Lankan affairs, Khurshed Alam 
Khan was departing from the 
convention set by the present and 
past Prime Ministers and Foreign 
Ministers to understate the case 
in respect. of bilateral disputes 
with the country’s .immediate 
neighbours. This they did not 


only because it was a style which ` 


was meant to yield the best results 
but also because in international 
relations it does not pay to 
assume strident postures unless 
you are prepared to wield the big 
stick at the same time. Sri Lanka 
is conscious of the fact that in 
attempting a political ` settlement 
of the Tamils issue, India cannot 
be bypassed. This realisation 
makes it even more sensitive than 
it need be, and in turn its actions 
and reactions tend to be coloured 
by a touch of paranoia. It was 
for this reason that G. Partha- 
sarathy and the former Foreign 
Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao 
have not only kept a low profile 
for the Indian role but also have 
been more than cautious in their 
pronouncements. 

Khurshed Alam Khan told 
the Lok Sabha that the Tamils in 
Sri Lanka have felt discriminated 
against, among other reasons, on 
account of recognition of Bud- 
dhism as the state religion. The 
Tamils have never said so nor has 
the ethnic crisis any links with 


-the religions of the Tamils and the 


Sinhalese. If anything, it has 
something to do with political, 
economic and cultural reasons. 
Indeed, the Tamils revere Buddha 
although they may not profess 
Buddhism. Khan said Tamil 
frustration had found expression 
in various types of agitation ‘‘or 
what they call terrorism”. What 
does this supercilious remark 


meant to convey? He said that 
the unfortunate Tamil-Muslim 
clashes in the eastern province 
were deliberately instigated to 
divide and rule, and that the 


Muslims of “Lanka must realise © 
that their cause is being fought by - 


other Tamils.” Even if Khan had 
intelligence data to infer that the 
Sri. Lankan .authorities had 
deliberately incited 
violence, it was not for him to 
comment inpublic and least of 
all on the floor of the Lok Sabha. 

That apart, what is the ‘‘cause’” 


ofthe Muslims which is being. 


fought by the Tamils? And even if 


the cause of the Muslims and the. 


Tamils is identical, how proper is 
it for an Indian Minister to ever 
hint that the Government of 
India is supvortive of that cause? 
On an earlier occasion, Khan had 


endorsed a member’s suggestion. 


that the ethnic crisis of Sri. 


Lanka was a befitting matter for’ 


reference to the UN Human 


Rights Commission. When was. 


this commended to the country 
as official policy? Khan did 
not. choose to say. He also pro- 


bably did not choose to com- 


prehend the tone and_ tenor of 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s 
utterances on Sri Lanka. If he 


. had, he would have realised that 


even such an inexperienced 
politican and Prime Minister like 
Rajiv Gandhi has grasped the 
vital point that in dealing with 
Sri Lanka, India has been dealing 
with another sovereign country,. 


communal. 
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the best way of dealing with it is-- 


through a combination of 
patience, tact and firmness. 
Colombo reacted to Khan's 


statement with more than cus- 


tomary belligerence. It protest- 


ed that the remarks were ill foun- . 


ded and unhelpful. This protest 
and New Delhi’s rejection of it 
would have served in full the 
purpose of diplomatic convention 


and protocol, but Colombo took 
the matter a stage further. A“ 


senior Cabinet Minister, Anand-- 
advised India, 


tissa de Alwis, 
against acting the “big bully to 
its small neighbours”. Unfor- 
tunate as the remark was, New 


af 


Delhi would have taken it in its ` 
stride since senior. ministers of | 


Jayawardene’s cabinet have 
taken liberties with language and 


~ 


. niceties even in the past. But 
New Delhi was clearly unpre- 
pared for two actions by 
Colombo which were to succeed 
each other in 24 hours. 

In an amazing display of pique, 
Colombo decided at the last 
minute to cancel it participation 
in the SARC ministerial meeting 
at Thimpu and recalled its dele- 
gation -while it had reached 
- Calcutta en route the Bhutanese 
capital. The action, it was 
officially stated, was in protest 
against Khan’s remark and “the 
manner in which one member of 
the SARC chooses to treat 
another member”. A spokesman 
offered the explanation that 
Colombo felt there was no point 
in participating in regional co- 
operation conferences if “Sri 
Lanka’s problems are distorted 
and totally incorrect statements 
are made in the national assem- 
blies of neighbouring countries,” 
It is one thing to lodge a protest 
. atan undiplomatic utterance, but 
quite another to carry that protest 
beyond the bilateral framework 
and extend it to a set-up involving 
many other countries. If Sri 
Lanka. sought a propagandist 
coup in highlighting its diffe- 
rences with, India the boycott 
can be said to have served its 
‘ purpose. 
_ Colombo’s decision came as an 

unwelcome and unpleasant sur- 
prise to the Indian delegation at 
Thimpu and to the other dele- 
gations as well. After its teething 
troubles, SARC was on its way to 


© proving itself as a viable .pro- 


position. when the Sri Lankan 
blow hit it, but fortunately 


Colombo declared subsequently - 


that is has no intention of. with- 
drawing from the organisation. 
Which means that it will partici- 
pate in the summit of the SARC 
nations scheduled to be held in 
Dhaka in December. This decla- 


ration perhaps would serve to ` 


mollify the injured feelings of 
Bhutan, the host for the SARC 


ministerial level meeting, but Sri 


Lanka must think again before 
displaying similar petulance on 
the next occasion. A guiding 
principle of SARC, to which Sri 
Lanka has also subscribed, is that 
the regional arrangement would 
keep out bilateral matters. Would 


India have been advancing the’ 
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cause of regional cooperation if 


it had boycotted the Thimpu 
meeting in protest against some 
of the utterances of President 
Jayawardene on Kashmir while 
on a State visit to Pakistan a fort- 
night ago? Or if it had referred 
at the earlier SARC meetings to 
the ethnic violence which Jaya- 
wardene has been unable to 
control? 

Much to the relief of all con- 
cerned, Sri Lanka at last relented 
and reconsidered. the boycctt 
decision. According to press 
reports from Thimpu, a change 
of mind was induced through 
telephone calls to President Jaya- 
wardene by Rajiv Gandhi and 
Pakistan President Zia. The 
Bangladesh Adviser for Foreign 
Affairs, Humayun Rasheed 
Chowdhury, and the Bhutanese 
Foreign Minister Lyonpo Dawa 
Tsering were also in touch with 
their counterpart, A.C.S. Hameed 
telegraphically. Instead of 
Hameed, the Sri Lankan dele- 
gation was headed by the presi- 
dential senior adviser Wickrama- 
singhe and included the Foreign 
Secretary Jayasinghe and the High 
Commissioner in India, Bernard 
Tilakratne..The Sri Lankan parti- 
cipation cleared the procedural 
bottleneck which had threatened 
to block the decisions of the 
Foreign Ministers on the propos- 
ed Dhaka Summit. 

New Delhi was to receive more 
shock waves across: the Palk 
Straits a day later, on May 8. The 
Colombo police picked up Kishan 
Anand, the PTI correspondent in 
Colombo from his residence, 
detained him at the police station 
for: five hours on the pretext of 


. interrogating him, denied him 


contact with the Indian High 
Commission and generally acted 
unpleasantly. The detention was 


_a long-delayed reaction to the 


correspondent’s despatch on 
April 12 in which he had attri- 
buted to Jayawardene a request 
to Britain .to station troops in 
Sri Lanka at a banquet speech 
on the occasion of Margaret 
Thatcher’s state visit. The PTI 
report had attracted widespread 
media attention in India. A denial 
was issued by Colombo after two 
days and the news agency issued 
a clarification,.and one thought 
that the matter ought to have 


te xe 


rested there. Instead, Colombo 
suddenly woke up to pursue the 
matter. On an undertaking given 
by Indian High Commission that 
the journalist would not leave the 
country and would be produced 
in ‘court when needed, he was 
released on bail. The High Com- 
missioner, S.J.S. Chhatwal, who 
has been appointed Ambassador 
to Canada, was about to leave 
the island when the correspon- 
dent was arrested. He was asked 
by New Delhi to postpone his 
departure. 

Even if the correspondent was 
remiss in drawing an invalid 
inference from the text of the 
banquet speech, the treatment 
meted out to him was high-hand- 
ed. It has only served to emerge 
as yet another irritant in Indo- 
Sri Lankan bilateral relations, 
which have taken a nosedive once 
again after what seemed a pro- 
mising phase in the wake of 
foreign secretary Romesh Bhan- 
dari’s Colombo visit last month. 


= Rajiv Gandhi has spoken more 


than once in the last fortnight on 
the Sri Lankan issue, and on each 
occasion he has expressed optim- 
ism about the prospects of a 
settlement. Indeed, he assured 
the Tamil Nadu Chief Minister 
MGR some ten days ago, and the 
TNCC-I President M. Palaniyandi- 
Jast week that he was hopeful of 
an early solution to the ethnic 
conflict in the island. In the 
meantime, a British parliamentary 
team which visited Colombo has 
come out with the assessment 
that President Jayawardene iş 
under great pressure from some 
of his own colleagues not to seek 
any compromise solutions with 
the Tamil leadership but to make 
them accept the government's 
terms in toto. 

The hope has been expressed 
before, and needs to be renewed 
however discouraging the pros- 
pects might be, that Jayawardene 
would use this opportunity to 
display the right qualities of 
leadership and statesmanship and 
overcome such pressures. He has 
had a full innings and must rise 
above petty politics in the larger 
interest of the island’s two com- 
munities who must be brought 
closer to each other, however 
prolonged that process may be. 
(May 12) O 
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Akali Politics : What Next ? 


O.P. SABHERWAL 


TH blasts of terrorist explosions in Delhi and 

other States adjoining Punjab have triggered a 
new situation, concerning what is loosely described 
as the Punjab problem as well as the accompanying 
issues — politics of the Akali Dal and the pheno- 
menon of terrorism. 

How does one size up the chain of explosions set 
off by the terrorists last week-end — an operation 
conducted according to a well-worked-out’ plan, 
carried out in full coordination across the States of 
Haryana, UP and Rajasthan, with the Capital as 
the focal point where the largest number of explo- 
sions took place? Home Minister S.B. Chavan has 
used pithy words: ““We are now witnessing a new 
and overt phase of terrorism”. In other words, what 
was hitherto confined to Punjab in the form of 
individual killings has now burst out ina spurt of 
depredations over a wide area of northern India. 

This being so, it becomes necessary to undertake a 
closer examination of the nature and strength of -the 
organisation that backs the new operations of the 
terrorists. But- before doing so, it would be worth 
answering the question: Why the explosions now, 
especially when the Government had initiated large- 
scale releases of Akali leaders, lifted the ban on 
AISSF, and paved the way for reconciliation moves 
with the traditional leadership of the Akali Dal 
headed by Sant Harchand Singh Longowal? What 
were the terrorists’ objectives, what has been the 
fall-out of the operation? 

The salvoes of the terrorists loudly proclaimed the 
snapping of the attempted peace moves between the 
Government and the traditional Akali leadership, 
and at the same time served to put the traditional 
Akali leadership in a state of isolation, and also 
immobility, challenging their authority to speak in 


the name of the Sikhs in general and of the Akali’ 


Dal in particular. l _ 
It is no coincidence that the terrorist operation 
was timed along with the emergence on the Akali 


stage of Bhindranwale’s father, Joginder Singh, who 


has on behalf of the extremists and separatists, staged 
a veritable coup in-the Akali Dal, ousting the tradi- 
tional leaders of the main Akali Dal (Longowal), 
using the catch-phrase, ‘Panthic unity’, The coup 
has been attempted ostensibly for ‘uniting’ the main 
Akali Dal and the splinter Talwandi faction. 
Although the figure projected is of Joginder Singh, 
the brain behind this political manoeuvre is evidently 
more skilled — one that works by remote control — 
and aims at installing the extremists in the leadership 
of the Dal. 
The second point regarding the timing and objec- 
tives of the terrorist operation was to exacerbate 
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communal tensions surrounding the Punjab situa- 
tion, and to spread confusion. There is little doubt 
that the operation was staged it order to generate 
communal frenzy against Sikhs outside Punjab, 
somewhat on the lines of the November 1984 riots; 
their hope being that there would be a chain 
reaction leading to a cataclysm. 

The actual fall-out of the terrorist operation has 
however been on different, and even on opposite 
lines. While the extremists have partly succeeded 
in thwarting reconciliation moves from gaining 
momentum, their intent of generating communal 
frenzy has largely flopped. As a consequence, 
there has been a political reaction against the 
terrorists and those who guide them. This has 
meant the crystallisation of Sikh opinion against 
terrorism and the emergence of a new trend among 
the Sikhs attempting to halt this diabolical develop- 
ment. 

An expression of this trend has come from emi- 
nent Sikh figures all over the country who have 
spoken out in strong terms against a small group 
of terrorists holding the Sikhs and the country to 
ransom. What is more, leading lights of the tra- 
ditional Akali leadership have for the first time 
come. forward clearly not only to deprecate and 
condemn the recent terrorist actions but also to 
differentiate themselves from the path of violence, 
terrorism as well as secessionism. 

The important development is that in Akali poli- 
tics as well as among the Sikh masses a new political 
tussle has set in. One cannot predict the direction 


‘the tussle inside the Akali Dal and in the framework 


of Akali politics will finally take. Will the tradi- 
tional leaders — Sant Lengowal, Parkash Singh 
Badal, and their leading associates — stand up 
against extremism, secessession and the politics of 
violence that they unleash, and make a final break 
with them? 

At the moment, any such prediction would be 
hazardous. However, there is little doubt that the 
traditional Akali leadership faces the biggest ever 
challenge both in respect to the contents of their 
politics as well as their organisational authority. 
Akali politics as such is in a state of crisis and 
ferment. The crisis for the traditional Akali leader- 
ship is none other than the one that comes from 
positions of communal politics. 

What is now crystal clear is that communalism is 
the most dangerous foe of a virile but small com- 
munity such as the Sikhs, and of one-time Punjab as 
a State. The logic of communal politics leads to the 
most obscurantist and reactionary elements coming 

(Contd. on page 34) 
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Reagan’s Failure in Europe 


O.N. MEHROTRA i 


PRESIDENT Ronald Reagan’s 10-day West European 
tour was probably the most difficult foreign trip 
of his presidency. His efforts to fix a date for inter- 
national trade talks in early next year, his visit to 
Bitburg cemetery for reconciliation with Germans, 
promoting of his vision of democracy in new 
democratic countries of Europe—Spain and Portugal, 
and an address to the European Parliament com- 
memorating the 40th anniversary of the Allied 
Victory over Nazi Germany — all these encountered 
unusual obstacles. President Reagan, who prides 
himself on his persuasive skills, failed to persuade 
his allies to agree with his prescription for resolving 
some serious problems. l 
The primary motive behind President Reagan’s 
visit to Europe was to attend the annual ‘summit 
conference of the leaders of seven major industrial 


_democracies — the United States, Canada, Japan, 


West Germany, France, Italy, Britain — and the 
president of the European Economic Community 
held in Bonn on May 2-4, 1985. While President 
Reagan had appealed for the talks on international 
trade to begin early next year, President Francois 
Mitterrand of France refused to agree to a precise 
date for the opening of the talks. President Mitter- 
rand objected to agree on a date to start negotiations 
to eliminate barriers to free trade unless progress 
was made on monetary reforms. There isa direct 
connection between international trade and currency 
exchange rates. The United States supports both 
conferences, but it opposes any formal link between 
them. 

The main issues before the summit conferences 
since they began at Rambouillet, France, in 1975 
are, first, stability of currency exchange rate which 
is considered an essential ingredient of the second, 
that is, international trade, which in turn is the vital 


- instrument for the fulfilment of the third, that is, 


worldwide economic growth. 

It is widely felt that the turmoil in world currencies 
is a major factor in the deteriorating economic 
condition of most countries. The trade barriers 
imposed by many countries have been creating 
serious problems for the developed as well as the 
developing countries. For the last many years, most 
of the developed countries have been facing indus- 
trial recession, inflation and unemployment. l 

The Bonn economic summit was a failure because 


participant leaders failed to present a concrete plan 


to revamp the world economy. In the recent past, 
the annual economic summit has become a forum to 


The author is a Research Associate, Institute 
for Defence Studies and Analyses. 
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display unity among the military allies of the United 
States and not to offer any new proposals and 
measures to resolve serious economic crises. This 
year, the summit has even failed to display unity 
among the allies and, therefore, it can be said that 
the summit was a total failure. 


Before the summit, ‘it had been expected that the 
summit leaders would endorse President Reagan’s 
defence and arms control policy. In March last 
Defence Secretary Caspar Weinberger made an offer 
to alliance partners as well as Japan, Israel and 
Australia to join in the development of the space- 
based defence programme, better known as the "Star 
Wars” plan. The response of West Germany and 
Britain was quite encouraging, while other countries 
remained lukewarm. Australia turned down the 
Offer. President Mitterrand said that France could 
not participate in the programme “‘in its present 
form.” He wants to develop an entirely West 
European space-based defence system, dubbed 
Eureka. | l 

While President Reagan is firmly committed to his 
space-based defence plan, a large section of West 
Europeans feel that the deployment of the proposed 
system will most. probably “‘decouple’ West Euro- 
pean defence with that of America. Though the 
Reagan Administration has tried to assuage the 
doubts of Europeans, it bas failed to convince 
most of them. Itis widely believed that the develop- 
ment of such a system will lead to a costly and 
unfeasible arms race between the two super nuclear 
powers. During President Reagan’s visit to different 
countries of West Europe, he faced peace demonsta- 
tions against “Star Wars”. 

Old habits die hard. President Reagan believes 
that tough and ‘unyielding policy decisions bring 
desired results. Once he decided to visit the Bit- 
burg cemetery where buried remains not only of 
ordinary German fighting men but also of 49 mem- 
bers of the Waffen SS, a branch of the elite Nazi 
guard that ran the death camps, he went ahead 
with it despite severe criticism at home as well as 
in foreign countries. Itis pointless to continue to 
blame the Germans for the crimes committed by 
Nazi Germany. But an effort to reconcile with the 
past should not be full of controversy. The new 
generation of West Germany wants to be free from 
any association with the painful and wearisome 
discussion about the Hitler era. However, it can- 
not be achieved by visit to such a cemetery which 
contains remains of some notorious Nazi guards, 
Instead of resolving the issue, President Reagan has 
reopened some old wounds. 

Since early last year President Reagan has been 
trying to project his own image as one of peace- 
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seeker. The change in his rhetoric came about 
because of two major reasons. First, he was 
seeking re-election for the second term and there- 
fore he wanted to mute the criticism against him 
that he had not taken any initiative to defuse the 
cold-war-like situation. Secondly, after his elec- 
tion for the second term, he wants to go down in 
history as a President who first mobilised resources 
to acquire military superiority over the Soviet 
Union and then agreed to an arms control agree- 
ment which would not be detrimental to the national 
security of USA. 

As a cold warrior, President Reagan asserted on 
May 8 that the Soviet Union was undermining stabi- 
lity by developing new first-strike nuclear missiles. 
President Reagan, who spoke to the European 
Parliament of the 40th anniversary of the capitula- 
tion of Nazi Germany, was booed as he defended US 
policy in Central America and reiterated Adminis- 
tration policy on nuclear weapons. About 30 pro- 
testers left -the hall after Reagan declared: “The 
hopes for broader and lasting moderation of the 
East-West competition foundered in Angola, 
Ethiopia, Afghanistan and Nicaragua”. 

Despite the occasion was being anniversary of the 
defeat of fascism, Reagan did not acknowledge the 
role of the Soviet Army in the victory over Nazi 
Germany; nor did he renew his earlier proposal for 
a meeting with the Soviet leader, Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev. 

Next day, President Reagan, addressing the Portu- 
guese legislature, sharply criticised Soviet and 
Nicaraguan leaders and declared that Western 
nations must remain militarily strong “‘so that never 
again would we be forced” to “resort to violence” 
to safeguard liberty. 

Warning of threats of Soviet aggression that have 
persisted since the end of the Second World War, 
President Reagan rejected criticism from the Soviet 
leader, Gorbachev, and accused Nicaragua of “‘inter- 
fering with democracy in the Americas.” 

Though Gorbachev, in a speech to war veterans 
on May 9, denounced the United States as the 
“forward edge of the war menace to mankind”, yet 
he backed return to detente. He said: “From one 
point of view detente is not the ultimate aim of 
policy. Itis needed, but only as a transitional stage 
from a world cluttered with arms to a reliable and 
all-embracing international security system.” 

This was’ his most elaborate exposition of his 
interest in revival of detente, which is one of the 
basic themes of his administration. While Gorba- 
chev has shown greater inclination towards revival of 
spirit of detente, President Reagan has not been so 
categorical. Of course Reagan has not been stressing 
on linkage as he used to say that relations with the 
Soviet Union could not be improved until the latter’ s 
international behaviour changed. 

In fact President Reagan has not been receiving 
support from his allies on the question of relations 
with the Soviet Union, nuclear arms control policy 
and his Latin American policy. He had failed to 
impose embargo on the supply of critical implements 
for the Siberian gas line about three years ago. 
There had also been guarded criticism of his policy 
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on the deploymeént of new medium-range American 
missiles in Western Europe beginning from late 1983. 
Reagan could not muster support from the partici- 
pants in the summit on the question of trade sanc- 
tions against Nicaragua. 

During his visit to Spain, President Reagan and 
Prime Minister Gonzalez acknowledged disagree- 
ment over Nicaragua. Spain’s Foreign Ministry 
said in an earlier statement that the sanction threat- 
ened the 26-month efforts by the five-nation Conta- 
dora Group to find a peaceful solution to disputes 
in Central America. Incidentally the Nicaraguan 
President, Daniel Ortega, was to pay a visit to Spain 
immediately after Reagan left Madrid. Apart from 
differences over Reagan’s policy on Latin America, 
Gonzalez has to resolve some domestic difficulties in 
the way of maintaining membership of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO) and the 
12,600 US troops in Spain. Gonzalez’s Socialist 
Party won elections in 1982 with the commitment to 
leave NATO. Later Gonzalez persuaded himself in 
favour of NATO membership despite opposition in 
the party and strong public opinion against member- 
ship. Now he has decided to hold a referendum on 
the question of membership of NATO early next 
year. Hewill also face general elections in the 
autumn next year. Itisa ticklish problem which 


_ might threaten the future of Gonzalez. 


President Reagan’s ten-day visit to West Europe 
failed to produce desired results. He tried to per- 
suade his allies to adopt a hard line toward the 
Soviet Union but most of them refused to oblige him. 
His predecessors used to consult and respect the 
wishes of allies, but Reagan takes his own decisions 
about policy to be pursued by them. West Europeans 
have time and again conveyed their misgivings over 
Reagan’s style. Since West Europeans are largely 
dependent on American military support to face the 
perceived threat from the Soviet Union, they cannot 
break their relations with the United States. Yet their 
perception about threat from the Soviet Union is 
different than that of the United States. They want 
to maintain sound economic relations with the 
Soviet Union. 

President Reagan’s consistent warning to reduce 
economic relations with the Soviet Union has had ` 
no impact on West Europeans. Cold war rhetoric 
has failed to convince West Europeans, and there- 
fore one may conclude that he failed in his European 
mission. O 





REGRETS 


Very.often the production schedule of Main- 
stream is disrupted because of repeated failure 
of power supply at the press where the journal is 
printed. The Delhi Electric Supply Undertaking 
(DESU) has been aware of our plight in bringing 
out the paper in time. Perhaps Mainstream 
readers may lend a helping hand by putting in 

| extra-persuasion on the DESU authorities. 


-— Editor 
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‘bunch -of idiots. 


the past 10 -years. 





Open Letter to Union Government 


Electronics : Whither Self-reliance ? 


PARVATRI : 


HERE are several professionals working for 

Electronics in the public sector, who have 
persevered thus far, in the mistaken impression that 
they are contributing their mite towards self- 
reliance, one of our national goals. 

The series of pronouncements made by the 
Government, through policy statements, the Finance 
Bill 1985- 86, and the Import Export Policy for a 
three-year period, amply demonstrate that we are a 
We do recognise that some of us 
have failed to deliver the goods. What hurts is that 
for those who have sweated it out to turn the corner 
to achieve profitability, the government has the 
hangman’s noose ready. We also see clearly that 


` you do not have the requisite resources for the 


Seventh Five-Year Plan. What plans can one make, 


‘and what resources can one mobilise in this country 


where population grows by leaps and bounds? 

We can understand your dangling the carrot 
before the private sector — national, transnational, 
and multinational —in the hope that investments 
will boom and national interests be served. But this 


carrot encompasses all investments made so far -in- 


the field of Electronics by Indian industry, with 
substantial inputs from Central and State public 
sector corporations. 

_ We are the ones who have faithfully implemented 
your location policy, absorbed useful and useless 
local labour, put up with lack of transport, com- 
munications and desired levels of managerial ability. 
You, who sit in Delhi, and make us run up and 
down for a variety of approvals which take a few 
years before any kind of manufacturing activity and 
the headaches thereof begin, would not dream of 
living in these areas. You would not want your 
children to live there deprived of the kind of 
sehooling and medical facilities you enjoy in Delhi. 

Today, you inform us that as far as industry is 
concerned it must be survival of the fittest. Ifsome 
of us are not healthy, why? The whole concept. of 
Electronics is foreign to us. We have no base of 
electronic grade raw materials and we have just 
about started working towdrds it with a whole mess 
of controversies on what kind of technologies we 
should adopt. From raw materials to components 
to consumer electronics, industrial electronics to the 
range of systems affecting almost every sphere of 
industrial activity, we need to import technologies. 
That is where the rub is. Who is to decide its 
relevance? The technocrat investor or the bureaucrat 
who has no industrial experience? 

We have a modest base of units manufacturing 
electronic components. Their current status must be 
viewed in the context of the jaundiced policies of 
It has taken the Department of 
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Electronics a decade to understand basic economics. 
That the end product will bear a price which has a 
relation to the cost of inputs. Your August 1983 
concessions to Electronics Industry were, in part, the 
realisation of this fact. 

We continue to have in DOE some men who were 
party to the systematic destroying of indigenous 
efforts, through tariff protection for imported com- 
ponents and systems, levying duties as high as 
200 per cent and above, on.raw materials needed by 
component manufacturers’ for corresponding items. 
The same men who licensed measly capacities in the 
60s and 70s now talk of economies of scale of opera- 
tion. At whose cost have they become wiser? If you 
are planning a sea-change in the thinking behind 
licensing, do you really think they will implement 
your ideas? What is this madness of comparison 
with international prices? Wecannot buy bananas 
grown in this country at international prices, let 
alone a vast variety of goods where we have a solid 
industrial base; so why should electronic items have 
to be compared? Despite-all these constraints it is a 
fact that wherever public sector involvement has 
been there in, Electronics, prices have come down 
both in consumer and industrial electronics. 

If the intention of delicensing and opening areas 
to private sector is healthy competition, there is 
already a mara mari situation with scores of people 
in low technology areas and over five manufacturers 
in hi-tech areas like Controls and Instrumentation 
(C & I). 

In C & I, the manufacturers currently face a 
shrinking market for their products with under- 
utilised capacities. The market is shrinking because 
you do not have enough money to implement the 
several projects you have sanctioned in Power/Steel/ 
Petroleum/Fertiliser sectors. You are looking for 
bilateral and multilateral aid. There is no one to tell 
you it must be survival of the fittest, unless it be 
IMF or ADB. But in wooing such aid, could you 
not at least ensure that such capability we have in 
Hardware/Software and Systems engineering, must 
be utilised? The cost of C & I inputs in relation to 
the cost of a Thermal Power Project is around 2 per 
cent. But this is a contribution that has taken time 
to build up, with investment of public money, and 
the skill of Indian professionals working for modcst 
salaries. Other countries, far more advanced, whom 
we are constantly trying to emulate, in similar cir- 
cumstances of needing technology and machinery, 
ensure their national investments and interests are 
safeguarded. Why can’t we? 
` Today we are at cross-roads not knowing exactly 
who is an Indian iñ terms of commitment to this 
country. We seem to have lost all pride in our 
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capabilities. We seem to lack motivation in all areas 
except in making a fast buck and that preferably in 
black. We see that you are trying to give some 
shape to a new thinking and a new impetus to 
national efforts. But it is very hard to see how you 
dre going to achieve these goals by putting a wide 
variety of items made by us in the OGL list. The 
argument is ‘fiscal control not physical controls’. 
We submit that the quantum of fiscal control is not 
enough. Between the philosophy behind your policy 


and the bureaucrats who will implement them there, 


isa vast ocean — the lack of sufficient interest and 
. commitment to Indian Industry. 

What is to happen to some of us who took self- 
reliance seriously, indigenised to save foreign ex- 
change, and in some .cases even improved on 
technologies imported from abroad ? 

Do you know that there is a running battle bet- 
ween the Ministry. of-Industry and the Department 
of Electronics on what is Electronics and who should 
be in charge of what? Each thinks the other is not 
competent, and is least bothered by the plight of 
Industry. You will do the country a big favour if 
you disband DOE and absorb their strength into 
Ministry of Industry and the Regional offices of 
Customs. Electronics is going to permeate every 
area of industrial activity. We cannot afford the 
luxury of a department rather than a Ministry to 
look after national interests. 

It may also cut at cherished ‘notions of importance 
of portfolios rather than action which will directly 
help industry. Your liberalised policies have not yet 
been implemented. Everyone concerned is waiting 
for procedural guidelines. You cannot blame them, it 
is the system. Everything must have precedence or 
written instructions which clearly absolve everyone 
of any responsibility. There is great reluctance to 
take any decision. If the buck is to stop somewhere 
there have to be detailed guidelines. The sections in 
Government offices, and your employees below the 
rank of a development officers or his counterpart, 
treat your radical announcements as a huge joke. 
They know only too well that file progressions, 
internal: orders and guidelines will make sure there 
is no change in the quality of work or more impor- 
tantly the time frame. so any sweeping changes 
you plan must start'with the sections. a 

A complete overhaul of offices-of existing Mini- 
stries is overdue. It is more relevant and important 
that the Joint Secretaries sit on the same floor as 
their deputies, and sections rather than near the 
Secretary, and Minister. A lot of space can be made 
available if the Ministers can operate from their 
residences where in any event they have an office, 
PAs etc. You have now a system where the Joint 
Secretary cannot take immediate action because he 
has no idea where the file is, and it involves running 
up and down five floors. It also leads to sections, 
doing pretty much what they want to with their time, 
and people ostensibly going to see the Joint Secretary/ 
Deputy Secretary with a file and literally getting off 
scot-free for a couple of hours. No amount of com- 
puterisation can do what reorganisation of existing 
systems can do. You have literally placed walls 
between different levels of hierarchy, so no one can 
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see who is working and who is not. Visibility can 

remove several areas of corruption. Strengthening of 

the different Public Relations offices you bave, 

in terms of men and machines, can take the load off 

a great many visitors who currently use up the time 

H such officials who need some time to attend to 
es, 

Greater interaction between officials and industry 
in the form of plant visits are necessary. There are 
restrictions on air travel by junior officers, who are 
the ones that need to visit and give assessments to 
their seniors who may not have the time or inclin- 
ation to get out of Delhi. Decentralisation is of little 
use if you do not have at those points persons who 
are conversant with the regulations made by the 
Centre. 

Interchanging of people working in manufacturing 
units with such Government officers who currently 
have academic notions of availability of materials 
will go a long way to a better understanding of the 
reality of the Indian industrial scene. Such technical 
people that you have who are not obsessed with 
their infallibility, do admit that after college they 
have had very little or no exposure to the industrial 
scene. In electronics, with respect to the rapid 
obsolescence in technology, this can lead to a very 
narrow: view being held by a few, on what needs to 
be done for industry. 

We have R & D institutions in different parts of 
the country which first of all do not interact with 
each other, let alone with industry. For all you know 
they are all happily reinventing the wheel. Colleges, 
liTs, R&D centres and Industries must as a 
mandate furnish information of their activities to 
the Ministry of Industry which licenses different 
forms of industrial activity. The PRO could issue a 
monthly newsletter based on this information. One 
gives so much information to the Government of 
India on intention to manufacture. Why cannot we 
get relevant inputs from the Government about 
development activity in that area, before one gets to 
finalising arrangements to proceed with implement- 
ation? This is probably one area the Computer 
could be made use of with direct impact on industry. 

It is easy to criticise and blame semeone else for 
your lapses. Itis even more easy to sit and make 
proclamations. We, the professionals in Electronics 


‘ would like an- on-going dialogue on basic issues 


with some of the new young faces in charge of 
policy. Would you be interested ? 


New Delhi, May 14 —PARVATRI 





SCIENCE AND PLANNING 


Science and planning could draw much closer. There 
is urgent need for more careful and detailed research 
planning linked to specific needs and time-horizons. | 
We must be sufficiently bold and imaginative in deve- 
loping and using our own know-how as well as making 
the fullest use of the experience of others. Above all, we 
must ensure that the results we achieve ‘are commen- 
surate with our investment. . 

Science has iong ceased to be considered an esoteric 
pursuit. It has to be part of the life of every Indian— 
the jawan, the farmer and the worker, the housewife 
and the student. 

; — Indira Gandhi (1968) 
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A discussion on the role of voluntary agencies was initiated by Bunker Roy, Director, | 
Social Work and Research Centre, Tilenia, Rajasthan (‘For Prime Minister, a Word of Advice”, 
Mainstream, March 9, 1985). This was followed by contributions from Prof Upendra Baxi, 
Vice-Chancellor, South Gujarat University (Mainstream, April 6, 1985) and Ghanshyam Pardesi, 
journalist (Mainstream, April 27, 1985). In this issue two more join this discussion — M.M. 


Singhal, Faculty Member, 
JNU. -— Editor 
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PM on Test 
M.M. SINGHAL 


Os isa backward economy. Majority of our 
people are below the poverty line. There is need 
to do something for them. We have ignored them 
totally, specially after Independence. Their condi- 
tion is getting from bad to worse. The latest Union 
Budget has perhaps been the last straw. There 
should be a separate model of growth for their 
development.’ . 

The main thrust of our economy should be deve- 
lopment of agriculture. There is need to increase 
food production substantially during the Seventh 
Plan. In India cultivated land is 1.66 times that 
of China. But our food production is 150 million 
tons as compared to China’s 400 million tons. 
There is need to increase our productivity. Increased 
production will mean more food for our people and 
will increase their purchasing power. -~ 

There is need for giving food to poor people (who 
are not paying income-tax) on a subsidised basis. 
This programme was perhaps started by N.T. Rama 
Rao in Andhra Pradesh and it paid rich dividends 
in elections. In Sri Lanka food is given at cheap 
rates; the result is that there expectation of life at 
birth is 69 years. Similar is the case in China. 

In our country each card-holder should get food- 
grains at the rate of Rs 2per kg and 100 kg per 
month may be given to each card-holder. 

Similar is the position of cloth. We find the 
majority of the people ill-clad or semi-naked. They 
should be provided with cheap cloth, say at Rs 2 
per metre, and at least 20 metres per head per year. 

There is a great shortage of dwellings in the 
country. Let the Government plan new cities and 
develop the villages properly. The poor may be 
given developed plots, free or on lease-hold basis, 
and money may be advanced to them for construc- 
tion of their own houses in the form of cheap loans. 

There should be village forests for providing fuel 
and biogas energy. Our population is steeping in 
illiteracy. Hardly 36 per cent of the people can be 
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M.D. University, Rohtak, and Suresh Chandra, Research Fellow, | 





regarded literates — a very low percentage indeed. 
There should be proper schools in every village for 
boys and girls. The condition of existing schools 
must be improved. Children of India’s villages are 
“studying” in horrible conditions. They should get 
free tuition, uniforms and books and some pocket 
money-to encourage them to attend school regularly. 
There should be Schools Grants Commissions on 
the lines of UGC and these must be helped from 
Central and State finances. The schools should be 
properly equipped in every way. Wards of Govern- 
ment officers should study in Government schools, 
so that the officials will take interest in their 
improvement. At present their children study in 
public schools and they do not bother about what 
is happening in the public sector schools. Volunlary 
organisations can help a great deal in this direction. 
For example, D.A.V. and Arya Samaj institutions 
have done a lot. They can be further encouraged 
by liberal Government grants. 

There is lack of medical facilities in rural areas. 
Quacks are playing havoc with the lives of poor 
people. There should be a dispensary in every 
village unit area, manned by a qualified doctor and 
para medical staff. 

Communal forces should be curbed with an iron 
hand ‘and nobody should be spared who indulges in 
anti-national activities. A handful of mischief- 
makers should not be allowed to disturb the peace. 

The Prime Minister has a big responsibility. The 
lives of 74 crore people depend upon how he governs 
the country. He is on trial, and the people will judge 
him by his actions to solve the country’s enormous 
problems. O 


Limitations of Voluntarism 
SURESH CHANDRA 


AN discussion regarding the role of voluntary 

agencies and the attitude of Government is 
futile unless we have a fair idea of Indian society. 
Indian society today is faced with acute problems 
of poverty, illiteracy and unemployment and volun- 


i! 


tary agencies have little role to play in the solution 
of these problems. Upendra Baxi is right when he 
views the Indian situation in terms of an elective 
oligarchy dominated bya new class, But it is diffi- 
cult to understand why he expectsthat our young 
Prime Minister, who is no more than a representa- 
tive of the same class, would immediately implement 
the National Police Commission Report, initiate an 
anti-corruption programme and ‘so on. 

Let us deal with the approach of Bunker Roy who 
seeks cooperation from the Government and advises 
the Government to form an autonomous National 
Council to ensure exchange of views 
Government and voluntary agencies. 

At the outset it should be made clear that the pro- 
blems of Indian people cannot. be solved through 
~ minor reforms here and there and voluntary agencies 
cannot help us in a big way. If problems like un- 
employment, illiteracy, poverty, etc., are to be 
tackled in a reformist way, hundreds of years will be 
required. Apart from that, voluntary agencies have 
become privately owned shops in India. Ghanshyam 
Pardesi has rightly pointed out the danger involved 
in the inflow of massive amounts of money from 
foreign sources. Social service has become the 
hobby of a few clever people, with obvious conse- 
quences. It- is lamentable that the problems of ex- 


between. 


ploitation and -poverty have been pushed back and 


- self-proclaimed reformers of society are coming out 


with judicial and administrative remedies. It simply 
means to decorate the house at the top without hav- 
ing a look at its foundations, 

The problems of India are not simple that can be 
solved easily. The ultimate solution of course lies in 


‘ egalitarian redistribution of economic resources, but 


we can not expect this from the Government. Only 
a mass upsurge can make ita reality. 

What then should we do at the present moment? 
Voluntary agencies cannot deal with the problems 
directly, but an environment conducive to find solu- 
tions can be created. Voluntary agencies should not 
seek foreign help, or governmental help for that 
matter, because they can be used for various political 
purposes. Funds should be raised only from local 
sources and struggles can be launched on common 
local issues. If the Government is keen to help 
voluntary work, volunteers can be recruited from 
among school and college students. Bunker Roy’s 
advice amounts to suggesting the creation of a semi- 
autonomous government department for social 
service, Is it nota proposal for merging voluntary 
agencies in Government machinery? And what 
consequences will follow such a merger can be 
easily anticipated. 





Towards a Media Policy 


N.L. CHOWLA 


A DBRESSING the All-India Newspaper Editors 
Conference the other day, Rajiv Gandhi 
announced that his Government would examine the 
role of media and how it can be made more positive 
“without interfering in the functioning of the 
media”. He.also said “the Government had never 
tried to look at it (media policy) deeply enough”. 

It is true that there is no single comprehensive 
document which lays down principles, priorities and 
norms to guide media expansion, role or behaviour. 
There have been guidelines, like the one prepared 
for AIR and Doordarshan by the Media: Advisory 
Committee under the chairmanship of G. Partha- 
sarathi. The press outside the Government control 

“has had its own set of principles. Then there is the 
Press Council which has, within its mandate, exei- 
cised influence over the behaviour of the press. 

One hopes what the Prime Minister has in mind 
is a much wider concept involving principles, values 
and expansion of the media in relation to the needs 
of the people. 

In general terms a policy for the media needs a 
broad perspective about the future of communica- 
tion and its relationship with other social processes. 
It also needs to take into account how communica- 
tion takes place today among the people outside the 
reach of the media and the trends reflected in the 
structures and activities of communication and other 
social processes. Needless to say that in making 
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choices regarding technologies and defining objec- 
tives for software a long-term view has to be taken. 

An expansion of TV through sponsored program- 
mes or pre-occupation with an increase in revenues 
from commercials: would not be the kind of long- 
term objective Rajiv Gandhi should have in view. 
Nor does it mean only balancing of political view- 
points. In other words the media policy goes beyond 
immediate needs of political balancing or commer- 
cial considerations. It involves a considered response 
to the broader situation including in it all sections . 
of society, articulate as well as inarticulate. Media 
planning in this sense is also more than just setting 
targets and formulating specific schemes and pro- 
jects. Such a policy involves major choices that will 
have long-term implications.: A media policy has 
to be primarily determined in relation to specific 
needs which have yet to be spelt out. 

A policy is not divorced from practices and norms 
which have served the people over a period of time. 
Therefore, factors like traditional modes of com- 
munication on the one hand and the state and 
impact of technology and the penetration of the 
media policy have to be taken into account. It 
should be so framed as to help achieve those 
goals. Messages through the media should be 
designed to create a climate in which people-can 
be participants and can be motivated to work for 
the accomplishment of specific goals, ; 


‘There has been an extended debate on the subject. 
Some efforts have been made to integrate the media 
policy into overall development plans. The con- 
ventional approach has been that the media be utilis- 
ed to disseminate information to make people aware 
of benefits to come from and sacrifices required for 
development. This has not always inspired all the 
people because the more advanced sectors of the 
community have derived greater benefits and the gulf 
between the rich and the poor has not narrowed. 
The media contribution to'the development process 
has therefore been very limited. 

Similarly, there has been a great deal of discussion 
on media support to education, culture and science. 
But media support and its impact have not been 
adequately assessed. In more recent times, the 
media have been called upon to serve the cause of 
national integration and national security. The 
approach, on the whole, has been unimaginative. 
The media response has been ad hoc, more like a 
fire-fighting operation. Even AIR and Doordarshan, 
the media under Government control, have only 
reacted to situations without a long-term perspective. 

From his statement one would imagine that the 
Prime Minister envisages for the media a larger 
social role to inform and educate all people enabling 
them to be enlightened citizens and to be actively 
associated with the overall national development. 
With recent developments in technology we can un- 
doubtedly explore a number of new possibilies. This 
point needs serious consideration. It has to be 
acknowledged that the existing media systems and 
networks are not being used as effectively as they 
- could be or should be. The INSAT-IB, for example, 
is under-utilised. The same can be said of the terres- 
trial radio and TV transmitters. The role and quan- 
tum of advertising in the media also deserve to be 
carefully examined. 

Some of the major issues relating to the present 
state of the media need to be set out for a public 
debate. To my mind the first relevant point to be 
considered is the people’s expectation from the 
media. Do the people, particularly in the rural areas; 
look upon the media to enrich their lives by enligh- 
tening them on what jis taking place around them 
and how it will influence them ? Haven’t we already 
distorted their preference? The middle-class urban 
base and bias of the media is a serious challenge. 
The impact of advertising or of sponsored TV and. 
radio programmes on this large section of the 
people, if evaluated, may reveal some interesting 
facts, not all complimentary. 

The second issue concerns the geographical dis- 
tribution of the media and their reach. Here again, 
despite the reach claimed by radio, television, the 
films and the press, a large percentage of the popu- 
lation has no access to them. Services are concen- 
trated in the urban areas. 

The third issue concerns the kind of technology 
that should be adopted. New technologies including 
communication statellite are already making wide- 
spread distribution economically feasible in a way 
previously not possible. But adoption of new 
technology cannot alone determine our media 
policy. It is an important factor in deciding prior- 
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ities but without a software policy — realistic and 
relevant — technology may cause a great deal of 
confusion or even upset in cultural and social values, 
as is being observed today. 

The fourth issue relates to the institutional struc- 
ture for the media, its control, policy-making pro- 
cesses, accountability for sticking to norms and 
ethics and finally the feed-back and a mechanism to 
assess the performance. 


Then there is the over-riding consideration of pro- 
fessionalism and professional autonomy particularly 
affecting the Government-controlled media of radio 
and TV. In spite of demands by political parties 
and proclamations by the Government we have not 
resolved the issue. We have not determined the 
relationship between professional autonomy and 
accountability — to whom and for what. Individual 
whims, fancies and predilections have prevailed more 
often than any norms. 


The task of evolving a media policy is formidable 
indeed. It cannot be left to the media planners and 
Government bureaucracy. Communication is not an 
autonomous sector. Policy formulations have to 
take into consideration “all ways and means a 
society needs and can utilise for overall development 
purposes”. - 

As the Mac Bride Commission report says, ‘we 
must not lose sight of the fact that communication 
policies go hand in hand with those formulated in 
other fields, that is, education, culture and science 
and. should be designed to supplement them. Com- 
munication should interrelate with these other sec- 
tors, so as fo promote social, educational, scientific 
and other services. On the other hand these policies 
should be limited to structural and material issues 
and not be used to dictate content of communication 
or restrict expression of diverse opinions”. (Courtesy: 
Times of India) 
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WOMEN'S: WORLD. 





Grotesque TV Feature Aimed 
VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


Or May 5, in the second instalment of Vimal 

Textiles sponsored TV programme, Mts a 
Woman’s World, one heard Mahesh Bhatt of Arth 
fame expressing bloodthirsty views on infidelity: a 
woman should play martyr if her husband has an 
affair; but if he, Mahesh Bhatt, found his wife being 
unfaithful, then he (pause, think) would just “hack 
her”. The exact words, chosen with much delibera- 
tion, and uttered at prime time on a Sunday after- 
noon over a mass medium controlled by the Govern- 
ment. A Government which has set up a new 
Ministry to deal with women’s issues and has been 
loud in its promises of special measures to advance 
the status of women. Was Information Minister 
V.N. Gadgil listening to the outrage which came on 
the air on May 5? And is he going to do something 
about it? 

Answering questions by programme presenter, 
actress Simi, film-maker Bhatt said he doesn’t know 
why but double standards exist in Indian society, 
because of which men always have the ‘“‘upper hand” 
— the hacking hand, no doubt. He added that no 
amount of writing or oratory on this issue is going 
to change the situation. 

Ironically timed for release in this final year 
of Women’s Decade, advance publicity for Woman's 
World said it would deal with “‘issues of serious 
concern to women’’. Presented with great elan and 
in exquisite English by Simi Garewal, the inaugural 
programme telecast on April 7 was viewed with 
dismay and concern by women’s groups. The earth- 
shaking issues of serious concern included: actress 
Rekha’s views on love, marriage and beautiful 
relationships; model Shyamoli Verma’s demonstra- 
tion of ‘aerobics’ to stay slim and svelte; fashion 
advice; and astrology by Bejan Daruwalla intoning 
predictions from atop a simulated cloud..A pot- 
pourri of incredible inanity put together for the 
very, very feminine woman. Chatty, slick and very, 
very superficial, the April 7 programme was a shade 
less offensive than what followed on May 5. 
(Woman’s World is slated for telecast on the first 
Sunday of every month. One shudders to think of 
what lies in store on June 2.) 


The highlight of the May 5 programme was a. 


stagey film clip depicting infidelity among the elite 
classes. This was followed by stalwarts Mahesh 
Bhatt and Kabir Bedi mouthing their views ou how 
_a spouse should react to his/her partner’s infidelity. 
Two women celebrities were also interviewed but 
their names were flashed too low and hidden by the 
lower rim of the TV screen. A little of what they 
said slightly neutralised the revulsion one felt to 
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the Bhatt character but there was absolutely nothing 
in the discussion which probed the issue with any 
sort of depth or sensitivity. Certainly the helpless- 
ness of economically dependent wives never came 
across, nor was there any comment on societal sup- 
port for double standards by which the woman is 
blamed for not meeting the husband’s ‘needs’, tempt- 
ing him to look elsewhere. In fact the older of the 
two women interviewees more or less endorsed the 
husband’s-needs-syndrome as an acceptable expla- 
nation though she sympathised with the wife's sense 
of rejection. 

In any case, nothing that any of the personalities 
said would be of help to any woman viewer who 
might face this problem and one hopes that male 
viewers will not be encouraged to hack their way out 
should they find themselves in such a situation. 

In addition to the staples of aerobics and astro- 
logy, the May 5 programme also featured Femina 
editor, Vimla Patil answering heart-to-heart quest- 
ions from young people in love. The total effect 
was grotesque beyond description. 

All this is of course only an audio-visual version 
of the stuff being peddled by the crop of glossy 
‘women’s’ magazines which have surfaced over the 
past couple of years. Until recently, one felt assur- 
ed that despite the insufferable dullness of many 
Doordarshan programmes, this Government-cont- 
rolled set-up would at least not descend to mindless 
trivia. But now sponsored programmes have begun 
to swallow up the medium of television. Trivia of 
the Woman’s World variety is more than mindless, 
it’s dangerous — precisely because it is sponsored 
by big ‘business houses with a stake in maintaining the 
status quo. Coldbloodedly slick in their profes- 
sionalism, these programmes may persuade many a 
vulnerable viewer that the world of blah which they 
depict is indeed the real thing. 

Soon after the April 7 inauguration of Jt’s a 
Woman’s World, the Bangalore-based women’s 
group Vimochana worte a strong critique of the pro- 
gramme which was sent to Simi, Doordarshan, and 
the sponsor, with copies to women’s groups all over 
the country. Expressing their sense of outrage and 
calling for a total withdrawal of the programme, 
Vimochana’s open letter raised the following points: 

The women’s movement in its struggle for social 
change faces a constant obstacle from the mass media 
which reinforces the status quo and forms “an 
integral part of society’s myth-making machinery”. 
The package of values presented to the woman teil 
her 19W to behave, what ambitions to have and how 

(Contd. on page 28) 
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FOCUS 
A Divercee’s Right to 
TARA ALI BAIG 


RECENTLY the Supreme Court passed a judgement 
on obligatory maintenance that is of singular 


importance to women, especially Muslim and older. 


women who have been divorced and are unable to 
support themselves, Weare all familiar with the 
problems women of every community face if they 
are helpless and unaware of the law. But what is 
important, which has now. emerged, is a new 


.. humanism and recognition of the fact that the law. 


itself, especially religious law, is so subject to inter- 
pretation that the woman is invariably the loser. 
Religious prejudice is a perennial subconscious evil 


`- that dogs human existence in this multi-religious 


society of ours. . 

In this Criminal Appeal No 181 of 1981, the 
judge quotes Edward Lane (1843) who states, “The 
fatal point in Islam is the degradation of women”. 
He quotes Manu who. says “Na Stree Swatantra- 
marhati...” which means “the woman does not 
deserve independence”. ‘Over the years these con- 
cepts reveal the latent Christian prejudice against 
Islam on the one hand which must surely stem 
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from the attitudes dating from the Crusades and- 


on the other, Manu’s deadly impact upon Aryan 
Hindu society which automatically degraded 
women’s status. But what is significant in both 
cases is the effect the subconscious race memory 
may have had upon modern legal and social 
attitudes till very recently, and worse upon the 
Muslim law as it is taught and interpreted by English 
and other non-Muslim authorities. 

In 1936 when I married a Muslim myself, my 
father felt that.we must avoid religious ceremonies 
and chose to use Civil Law instead. Though a 
liberal man, he also held views about Muslims that 
were far from correct. It took the then Law 
Member, Sir S L Mitter, a Hindu, to convince my 
‘father that his daughter would be much better 
protected if married under Muslim Law! I little 
realised then how grossly distorted many of our 
attitudes towards Islam have been, and that on the 
contrary, the Quranic provisions for women and 
their rights were centuries ahead of other cultures. 

For instance, much has been made of the fact 
that Muslim marriage is just a contract and a man 
can get rid of a wife by simply saying “talak”. It 
is interesting to note that the Prophet quite clearly 
stated that marriage is a “sacred convenant” and in 
another’ verse of the Quran states that they must 
live together for love and solace. Marriage accord- 


A well-known social worker, Tara Ali Baig is 
the author of Indian Women and India’s Woman 
Power. 
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ing to him was a protective fortress, and care of 
the woman a deep concern of this unusual law- 
giver. The whole idea of four wives, one of the 
major prejudices against Islam as a bigamous 
religion, was devised for a strictly Arab situation 
where women needed protection if a husband was 
killed in a tribal war. It was, in effect, a sort of 
social insurance scheme for a woman and her 
children. 

What people conveniently forget is that Hindus 
had no legal restrictions on the number of wives 
amancould marry. Ifrich and a Maharajah like 
Patiala in the old days, wives were legion. Even the 


late Maharajah of Jaipur had three living wives, 


As for other nations, the powerful and wealthy 
invariably exert the ““Onassis syndrome” with many 
women in their lives, while today in US and Europe 
marriage itself has been bypassed by countless 
young people. 

Another interesting aspect of Islamic law of 
special importance today with the dowry deaths 
that abound, is the Islamic system of mehr. This 
was a legal settlement on the. wife at the time of 
marriage by the husband, not as a settlement in the 
event of divorce, but significantly asa term of res- 
pect for her. Unfortunately this has been distorted 
by the ignorance of men and mullahs into a “con- 


` sideration” only, whereas mehr is the absolute and 
exclusive property of the wife. 
date are fixed on the contract of marriage by mutual 


The amount and 


consent and is a law of Islam. 

Muslim divorce laws are also much more liberal 
and fair to women than they have been made out 
to be. One element being particularly important 
that it embodies no Family Court aspect and 
clearly lays down that if a marriage is untenable, 
husband or wife may seek separation with no pin- 
pointing of fault on one side or other being involy- 
ed. They were also enjoined to part with kindness: 
a singularly humanitarian injunction. All man or 
woman must do is to wait for three months, the 
period of iddat, and if they still find marriage to 
each other intolerable and the - woman is not 
pregnant, divorce can be finalised very-simply. The 
Quran states quite clearly, “Do not detain your 
wife in the marital bond just to torture or annoy 
her”. And in one of the Aiyats (verses 241) states, 
“For a divorced woman maintenance should be 
provided on a reasonable scale. This is a duty of 
the righteous’’.. But if people consider divorce that 
easy for Muslim men in particular, the Prophet 
further said, “Enter into marriage and do not dis- 
solve it. God hates those men and women who 
change their bed-partners for the sake of pleasure!” 
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` Muslim men 


So much for the prejudiced who often consider 
sex-obsessed with | full 
sanctions! However, what is significant in the case 
recently concluded, is the Prophet’s clear injunction 
of maintenance. ` 

In the matter of divorce a man can say- talak only 
twice and the husband and wife can be brought 
together again if the wife agrees. The three month 


. ` jddat system ensures a cooling of emotion and time 


to think things over. In the case of a woman seek- 
ing divorce from her husband, this is provided in 
the marriage deed under khula by which . she agrees 
to renounce her mehr, but if the. husband objects, 
then she must go to court if she ‘is determined to 
divorce him. However, in law, a wife’s right to khula 
is equal to man’s right to talak and the reasons for 
their desire to leave each other is strictly between 
themselves. C . 

Under the dissolution of the Muslim Marriage 
Act of 1939, judicial divorce, called .Faskh was 
codified and ins 1954 joint divorce, Mubara’at was 

‘introduced into the Special Marriages Act and into 
the Hindu Marriages Act of 1976. 

Unlike most conservative Hindu households, a 
Muslim girl has full right to return to her own 
family on divorce or widowhood with the full rights 
and status she enjoyed as a girl in her own home. 
But even after the period of iddat, if the divorce is 
final, there seems to be no stigma attached to a 
divorced woman marrying again in the Muslim 
context. On the contrary, she is even encouraged 
to marry again. This may be for economic security 
for her, but if a woman does not remarry and can- 
not earn, she must have the means to live. If the 
husband has divorced her, then he is morally bound 
to assure this and the injunction is in, the Holy 
Book. Many cases are on record of a man divorc- 
ing a wife of many years, who being over age, could 
scarcely marry again or may.not have a family to 
return. The recent judgement takes these issues into 
account and on humane grounds has conceded a 
woman’s right of maintenance. l i 

It must not be forgotten that. years ago when 
there was a strong national move ‘to establish a 
uniform Civil Code, a great deal of objection came 


from Hindu joint families, largely because of greed -- 


over a woman’s share of property and possible loss 
to the clan. In Islam a women’s share of inheritance 
is established by law and is incontrovertible. In fact, 
in the 9th century the Prophet recognised women’s 
rights long before women gainéd these centuries 


later in Europe. 


_. The tragedy of the Muslim women’s rights today > 
is the misinterpretation. of Islamic law as ably. 


defined in the Gajendragadkar Memorial Lectures 
in Bombay, by Dr Tahir Mahmood last year. He 
has given impressive and scholarly reasons how 
Muslim law has been misrepresented by British 
jurists, and mentions how a Parsi, D.F. Mulla’s 
Muslim Law of India is used in the teaching’ of law 
all over the country rather than more authentic 
Muslim sources. One interesting example of a 
judgement was that of justice Baharul Islam of 
Gauhati who made a brilliant contribution to the 
Islamic law of divorce. There are countless learned 
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Muslim savants moreover who have made these laws 
perfectly clear. But for some reason the hackneyed 
old misrepresentations still function. ` . 

What emerges is that women’s rights were respect- 
ed by the Prophet and the Holy Book contains 
innumerable instances of his forethought and com- 
passion for the lot of women. In the recent judge- 
ment of the Supreme Court, this has been abun- 
dantly quoted, and this is of historic importance 
that it is finally recognised in a recent case. The 
case in question was that of a woman, Shah Banu 
Begum, who had been trained as a lawyer but mar- 
ried Mohammad Ahmad Khan in 1932, bore him 
five children and in 1975 was driven out of her 
home. She filed her first petition in Indore for 
maintenance of Rs 500 a month under Section 125 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure, and in 1978 
was divorced with irreyocable talak. The husband is 
said to have paid Rs 200 a month in maintenance 
for two years and Rs 3000 as dower to the court 
during the period of iddat (the three-month period 
after talak is pronounced). -- What has arisen in this 
‘case is the principle of looking after a woman who 
has been your wife and borné your children should 
you chose to divorce her. It is nota matter of the 
letter of the law, as it may or may not be interpret- 
ed, or negligence to support her if she is unable to 
maintain -herself, so much ‘as ordinary human 
decency. In a case like this- where a .woman has 
lived with a man for over forty years, something 
more than law is called for. To the credit of the 
Court, this has been fully conceded. 

The Prophet himself always displayed compassion 
and concern especially for a helpless woman. Those 
co-religionists who would iike to proclaim that the 
judgement of the Supreme Court, in this instance, is 
counter to Muslim Personal Law have only to look 
to the Holy Quran itself for answers. 

In fact the case rested on the question of whether 
Section 125 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
applies to Muslims. Section 2 of the Shariat Appli- 
cation Act of 1937 states unequivocally that “If any 
person having sufficient means neglects or refuses to 


. maintain a wife unable to. maintain herself...a 


Magistrate, upon proof of such neglect of refusal, 
can order such person to make a monthly allowance 
not exceeding Rs 500”. The learned judges of the 
Supreme Court declared that Section 125 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure bears no relation to 
personal laws of any community and that honour- 
able provision must be made for a woman if she is 
unable to support herself. She is otherwise entitled 
to take recourse to Section 125 of the Code. The 
judges found that there was no conflict between the 
provisions of Séction 125 of the Code and of 
Muslim Law regarding a husband’s obligation to 
provide maintenance for a divorced wife who cannot 


‘maintain herself, quoting the Holy Quran in support 


of this judgement. 

The Quranic emphasis upon decency, kindness 
and honour in a man’s dealings with a divorced wife 
is surely indicator of a very advanced sense of 


human justice in the teachings of the Prophet, which 


man, alas, has twisted over -the years to serve his 
own purposes, 0O i 








Civil Servants and M inisters 





The relatos hip between the Ministers and the civil servants — in 
other words, between the Government’s political leadership ‘and the 
bureaucracy — is a subject of widespread discussion in our country 
today. With that background in mind, Mainstream is reproducing this 
document giving an insight into the norms being evolved about this 


relationship in Britain. 


It isin the form of a note by the seniormost 


bureaucrat in the British Government, Head of the Home Civil Service, 
Robert Armstrong, captioned “The Duties and Responsibilities-of Civil 


Servants in relation to Ministers”. 


-—Editor 





puso the last few months a number of-my col- 


leagues have suggested to me that it would be 


timely -to restate the general duties and responsibi- 
lities of civil servants in relation to Ministers. 


Recent events, ‘and the public discussion to which 


they have given rise, have led me to conclude that 
the time has come when it would be right for me, 
as Head of the Home Civil Service, to respond to 
these suggestions. I am accordingly putting out the 
guidance in this note. It.is issued after consultation 
with Permanant Secretaries in charge of Depart- 
ments, and with their agreement. 

2. Civil servants are servants of the Crown. For 
all practical: purposes the Crown in this context 
means and is represented by the Government of the 


day.” There are special cases in which certain func- 


tions are conferred ‘by law upon particular members 
or groups of members of the public service; but in 


general . the executive powers of the Crown are exer- 


cised by and on the advice of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, who are in turn answerable to Parliament. The 
civil service as such has‘no constitutional personality 
or responsibility separate from the duly elected 
. Government of the day. It is there to provide the 
Government of the day with advice on the formula- 
tion of the policies of the Government, to assist in 
carrying out the decisions of the Government, and 
to manage and deliver the services for which the 
Government is responsible. Some civil- servants are 
also involved, as a proper part of their duties, in the 
processes of presentation of Government policies 
and decisions. 

3. The civil service serves the Government of the 
day as a whole, that is to say Her Majesty’ S 
Ministers collectively, and the Prime Minister is the 
Minister for the Civil Service. The duty of the indi- 
vidual civil servant is first and foremost to the 
Minister ofthe Crown who is in charge of the 
Department in which he or she is serving. It is the 
Minister, who is responsible, and answerable in 
Parliament, for the conduct of the Department’ S 
affairs and the management of its business. It is 
the duty of civil servants to serve their Ministers 
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with integrity and to the best of their ability. 

4, The British civil service is a non-political and 
disciplined career service. Civil servants are requir- 
ed to serve the duly elected Government of the day, 
of whatever political complexion. It is of the first 
importance that civil servants should conduct them- 
selves in such a way as to deserve and retain the con- 
fidence of Ministers, and as to be able to establish 
the same relationship with those whom they may be 
required to serve in some future Administration. 


That confidence is the indispensable foundation of 


a -good relationship between Ministers and civil 
servants: The conduct of civil servants should at 
all times be such that Ministérs and potential future 
Ministers can be sure that confidence can be freely 
given, and that the civil service will at all times 
conscientiously fulfil its duties and obligations to, 
and impartially assist, advise and carry out the 
policies of, the duly elected Government of the 


‘day. 


5.:The determination of policy is the responsi- 
bility Of the Minister (within the convention of 
collective responsibility of the whole Government 


‘for the decisions and.actions of every member of it). 


In the determination of policy the civil servant 


‘has no constitutional responsibility or role, distinct 


from that of the Minister. Subject to the conven- 
tions limiting the access of Ministers to papers of 
previous administrations, itis the duty of the civil 
servant to make available to the Minister all the 
information and experience at his or her disposal 
which may have a bearing on the policy decisions 
to which the Minister is committed or which he is 
preparing to make, andto-give to the Minister. 
honest and impartial advice, without fear or favour, 
and whether the advice accords with the Minister’s 
view or not. Civil servants are in breach of their 
duty, and damage their integrity as servants of the 
Crown, if they deliberately withhold relevant infor- 
mation from their Minister, or if they give their 
Minister other advice than the best they believe they 
can give, or if they seek to obstruct or delay a 


-decision simply because they do not agree with it. 
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When, having been given all the relevant informa- 
tion and advice, the Minister has taken a decision, 
it is the duty of civil servants loyally to carry out 
that decision with precisely the same energy and 
good will, whether they agree with it or not. 

6. Civil servants are under an obligation to keep 


the confidences to which they become privy in the 


course of their official duties; not only the main- 
tenance of trust between Ministers and civil servants 
but also the efficiency of government depend on 
their doing so. There is and must be a general . duty 
upon every civil servant, serving or retired, not to 
disclose, in breach of that obligation, any document 
or information or detail about the course of 
business, which has come his or her way in the 
course of duty asa civil servant. Whether such 


disclosure is done from political or personal motives, © 


or for pecuniary gain, and quite apart from liability 
to prosecution under the Official Secrets Acts, the 
civil servant concerned forfeits the trust that is put 
in him or her as a servant of the Crown, and may 
well forfeit the right to continue in the service. He 
or she also undermines the. confidence that ought to 
subsist between Ministers and civil servants and 
thus damages colleagues and the Service as well as 
him or herself. . 

7. The previous paragraphs have set out the basic 
priaciples which govern civil servants’ relations with 
Ministers. The’ rest of this note deals with parti- 
cular aspects of conduct which derive from them, 
where it may be felt that more detailed guidance 
would be helpful. 

8. A civil servant should not be required to do 
anything unlawful. Inthe very unlikely event ofa 
civil servant being asked to do something which he 
or she believes would put him or her in clear breach 
of the law, the matter should be reported to a supe- 
rior officer or to the Principal Establishment Officer, 
who should if necessary seek the advice of the Legal 
Adviser to the department. If legal advice confirms 
that the action would be likely to be held to be 
unlawful, the matter should be reported in writing to 
the Permanent Head-of the department. 


9. Civil servants.often find themselves in situations’ 


where they are required or expected to give infor- 
mation to a Parliamentary Select Committee, to the 
media, or to individuals. In doing so they should be 
guided by the general policy of the Government on 
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evidence to Select Committees and on the disclosurè 
of information, by any. specifically departmental_-poli- 
cies in relation to departmental. information, and by. 
the requirements of security and confidentiality. In 
this respect, however, as in other respects, the civil 
servant's first duty is to his or her Minister. Ultima- 
tely the responsibility lies with Ministers, and not 
with civil servants, to decide what information 
should be made available, and how and when it 
should be released, whether it is to Parliament, to 
Select Committees, to the media or to individuals. It 
is not acceptable for a serving or former civil servant 
to seek to frustrate policies or decisions of Ministers 
by the disclosure outside the Government, in breach 
of confidence, of information to which he or she has 
had access as a civil servant. 

10. It is Ministers and rot civil servants who bear 
political responsibility. Civil servants should not 
decline to take, or abstain from taking, an action 
merely because todo so would conflict with their 
personal opinions on matters of political choice or 
judgment between alternative or competing objectives 
and benefits; they should consider the possibility of 
declining only if taking or abstaining from- the 
action in question is felt to be directly contrary to 
deeply held personal conviction on a fundamental 
issue of conscience. 

11. A civil servant who feels that to act or to 
abstain from acting in a particular way, or to 
acquiesce in a particular decision or course of action, 
would raise for him or her a fundamental issue of 
conscience, or is so profoundly opposed to a policy 
as to feel unable conscientiously to administer it in 
accordance with the standards described in this note, 
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- should consult a superior officer, on in the last resort 


the Permanent Head of the department, who can 
and should tf necessary consult the Head of the 
Home Civil Service. If that does not enable the 
matter to be resolved on a basis which the civil 
servant concerned is able to accept, he or she must 
either carry out his or her instructions or resign 
from the public service — though even.after resigna- 
tion he or she will still be bound to keep the confi- 
dences to which he or she has become privy as a 
civil servant. — a 


Cabinet Office | 
February 25, 1985 


Robert Armstrong 
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Behind North-South Dialiogue—tI 
Clash of Value Systems or of Self-interest ? 


RASHEEDUDDIN KHAN 


4, Response to Challenge of Poverty. 


WaT efforts are being made to rectify the situa- 

tion? What is the response to the challenge of 
poverty by the world community? It should bring 
sobering thought. and an occasion to pause’ and 
ponder for anyone who cares to realise that two 
Development Decades and six UNCTADs (Geneva, 
1964; New Delhi, 1968; Santiago, 1972; Nairobi, 
1977; Manila 1979; and Belgrade, 1983) have yielded 
nothing but to borrow Shridath Ramphal’s words, 


*jnstitutionalised frustration’, and a ‘pattern of per- 


vasive and.constantly enlarging disparities .in the 
human condition, and between the world’s people.}8 
It would be remembered’ that both the proposal for 
the establishment of UNCTAD, and for the 
Declaration and Programme of Action for the 
Establishment of a New International Economic 
Order (NIEQO) in 1974 in UN, have been feathers in 
the Nonaligned cap. The creation of the Group of 
77 in 1964 (with a current membership of 126) at 
the first meeting of UNCTAD in Geneva, together 
with the adoption of the programme of the three 


. Development Decades by UN in the sixties, seventies 


and eighties, and later the creation of ECDC 
(Economic Cooperation between Developing Coun- 
tries) asa service bureau, are some of the major 
efforts by- the poor of the world'to give an organi- 
sational shape to their aspirations and demands. It 
is interesting to see the linkage and causality rela- 
tion in these efforts. After the Second Summit of 
NAM in Cairo, 1964, UNCTAD was set up. And 
at the meeting’of the first UNCTAD, the Group 
of 77 was established. The Group of 77 pressed UN 
to adopt the Declaration of NIEO, and also brought 
into being ECDC. To take a synoptic view, three 
basic specific demands are inherent in the Call for 
NIEO, namely, (i) the demand for massive resource 
transfer, automatic ‘and multilateral from the North 


. to the South; (ii) increased representation and power 


for the developing countries in major institutions 
that manage international transactions like IMF and 
World Bank in order to ensure the protection of 
their interests in decision-making processes; and 
(iii) some special aud preferential treatment in trade, 
availability of finance and investment and techno- 





Dr Rasheeduddin Khan is Professor of Politi- 

-4 cal Science, Jawaharlal Nehru University. This 

is the second and concluding part of his article, 

the first part of which appeared in last week's 
Mainstream (May 11, 1985). 
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logy transfer to help the growth of equitable 
economics.)9 - 

The developed countries. of the West oppose 
structural changes in the financial and monetary 
institutions (World Bank and IMF) on the premise 
that ‘present international structures and processes 
are as equitable as the realities of international poli- 
tics allow’.20. The United States and the advanced 
countries of Europe also reject the notion that the 
fundamental economic problems of developing coun- 
tries are caused by the operation of the present 
international economic system. However, it is clear 
that their opposition is -because any change will 


“mean diminution in their predominant control and 


manoeuvrability. This is adding insult to injury 
because the existing arrangement in IMF, World 
Bank and GATT gives them the prerogative of 
‘weighted, voting’, an advantage which is the key- 
stone of the present Western hegemonistic and 
monopolist system. They believe that postponement 
of change, might avert change itself and that with a 
few. adjustments in functioning methods and proce- 
dures, the old system can be refurbished and 
revitalised. 

On the other important question of the Integrated 
Commodity Programme initiated in UNCTAD-IV at 
Nairobi, the most determined opposition also came 
from the United States and Western powers, on the 
ground that this would interfere with market forces. 
Thus it was a patent ideological capitalist opposi- 
tion. Surprisingly these same countries, including 
US and EEC, practise wide-ranging intervention in 
the field of commodities in their-own domestic 
markets and in regional levels as well, in order to 
support prices and the income of their own commo- 
dity producers. For instance in farm products and 
oilin US. The Integrated Commodity Programme 
would have helped the developing countries immen- 
sely because most.of them are primary producers. 
For example, look at the situation in selected mine- 
rals supplied by them. Similarly, of the ‘ten’ core 
commodities included in the Integrated Commodity 
Programme, the Commonwealth supplies are as 
follows: Tea and Jute -— 70 per cent. Tin and 


‘Rubber — 60 per cent. Cocoa, Copper and Hard- 


fibre — 34 per cent. Sugar and Coffee in significant 
proportion. Wool and Bauxite — 75 per cent, 
Groundnut and Palmoil — £0 per cent. Meat, Wheat 
and iron Ore — 30 per cent.2! The World Bank has 
estimated that the developing countries can reason- 
ably export to earn an additional $ 30 billion (1975 
prices) if the restrictions which the industrialised 
countries apply against their exports are lifted.*? 
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The developed countries quite short-sightedly are 
overlooking the fact that stabilisation of commodity 
prices, as envisaged in ICP, is important for economic 
management in their own countries as well. Former 


British Prime Minister Harold Wilson is reported to. 


have pointed out that ““Over.the past hundred years 
every recession in industrialised countries has coin- 
cided with collapse in commodity prices and earnings 
in the developing countries”. Obviously he was 
referring to both the phases of relations between the 
developed and the developing — the phase of direct 
colonial control till the Second World War, and the 
post-colonial phase. l 

Both the North and the South should squarely 
recognise the fact that the old economic order — the 
Bretton Woods-GATT system, that sought to 
legitimise and perpetuate the dominant-dependent 
equation in international economic and commercial 
relations between the industrially-advanced and the 
developing agrarian-based countries — has not only 


not served to promote healthy and mutually benefi- | 


cial inter-dependence, but has stifled the emergence 
of an equalised world. “The system promised order, 
stability and growth for the industrialised countries, 
for those who already wielded economic power but 
it implied disorder, insecurity and deprivation for 
those who did not. Upholders of the-system ... 
ignore: the possibility that some countries may be 
‘rich because others are poor and that the price of 
sustained growth in the developed world may be 
sustained poverty in the developing’’.*4 

There is no escape from, hard-headed negotia- 
‘tions. As Willy Brandt has put it: ‘The world 
cannot only explode as a result of nuclear prolife- 
ration — it could also explode as a result of 
international class warfare’. The latest call for 
Global Negotiations was given by the Seventh 
Summit of NAM from New Delhi in March 1983, 
as a continuation of the efforts of the Third World 
to bring. the so-called North and South around a 
table for concrete: talks on ‘international economic 
system in order to identify areas of revision and 
modification. The attempts by the developed coun- 
tries to resolutely oppose structural reforms find 
expression not only tn the avoidance of a dialogue 
but also in adoption of diversionary tactics like 
the proposal for ‘Basic Human Needs’. They 
believe that “incremental reforms constitute the 
preferred means to strengthen the evolving post- 
Bretton Woods international institutiorial order 
and the economic and political relationships 
governed by that order’’25. Thisis objected to by 
the developing countries as an attempt to side- 
track the basic problem at the international level 
by emphasising problems that are to be tackled at 
the national level. What the developed countries 
in effect are saying is this: “Let the essentially 
inequitable system persist — in commodities, in 
manufactures, in credit and in international consti- 
tutions, but let us do more in the areas of health, 
housing, clothing and nutrition for the world’s 
poorest. Far from being the essential objective 
of the new order, ‘basic needs’, would become the 
way of avoiding it’’.26 Apart from being an inter- 
ference in the sovereignty of the developing country 
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and their right to work out priorities according to 


their own perception, interests and needs, the ‘basic 


human needs’ approach advocated by US, shifts 
the emphasis from equality of opportunity (as for 
instance right to employment) to an emphasis on 
welfare (right to literacy and medicare) in a situa- 


-tion where production levels are low due to non- 
‘availability of resources and technology. 


In this situation the urgency for what is called 
South-South consultation, cooperation and assis- 
tance becomes urgent and important. The Group 
of 77, now with 126 members, is the major Econo- 
mic forum for the developing world, even as: NAM 
with a membership of 102 plus 20 Observers and 
Guests, is the political and diplomatic organisation 
of the have-not states and movements. Both 
include the many groups, regional and ‘functional, 
as well as most countries of the Commonwealth. 
India took the initiative recently in organising the 
meeting for consultations among the countries of 
the South as a step in the direction of cohering the 
resources of the developing countries for mutual 
help and benefit. There is need for a greater orga- 
nisation and closing of ranks.*? The available 
forums — NAM, G-77, and UNCTAD —are loosely 
organised. The diversity and heterogeneity of the 
developing countries partly contribute to this, but 
if the ‘global negotiations’ with the entrenched and 
organised industrialized countries have to be con- 
ducted on specific issues of ‘common concern, then 
the need for greater ‘coordination and congruence 
among the decolonized developing states is apparent. 
And this indeed acquires an aspect of necessity if 
‘timely, adequate, managed. change’, to use the 
words of the Commonwealth Melbourne Declara- 
tion, is to be brought about before the situation 
becomes more complex and explosive. 


5. Dichotomy of Existence and Conflict of Interests 


The worlds co-exist in the Commonwealth. And - 
they live parallel lives. There is a world of affluence 
and plenty, industrial development, high technology, 
efficient service sector, civic amenities and wide- 
spread education. There is another world, a larger 
world, of chronic poverty, disease, malnutrition, 
illiteracy, inherited and widening inequality, in brief 
a world of unremitting misery and receding hope. 
This is the world of frustration and anger, whose 
consciousness of deprivation has been accentuated 
by the release of democratic urges as a consequence 
of the political revolution and national indepen- 
dence. It is true that they were miserable earlier, and 
for long, and probably a little more miserable than 
they are today, when they were part of the colonial 
system, as subjects of an imperial power. But then, ` 
in bondage and slavery, they had no hope for the 
future, no rights to defend and articulate. Some of 
them had resigned themselves to their fate. Others 
had revolted and were banished, or died fighting 
like heroes. Some others were liquidated by the 
iron hand of oppressive system: for which good 
natives were only those who collaborated with the 
‘civilised’ and ‘civilizing’ colonialists who carried the 
heavy burden of the wretched brown and black on 


ag 


justice. 


their shoulders. 
But the situation today is different. With national 


freedom, with political decolonisation, hopes have. 


been revived, the outlook has changed. Those who 
had no tongue to speak, speak today, for they may 
be hungry but they are given the right to speak. 
Today people demand their rights. They fight for 
They fight for equality. They generate a 
sense of shame in their leaders, who could not pro- 


‘ mise, even if they could not deliver, a better 


tomorrow. They ask, and not only ask but fight, 
for economic’ content to their national freedom. 
Their leaders having been exposed to the world of 
ideas, to rational enquiry and scientific temper, 
some to the experiences of struggle and revolution 
as well, and to communication and consultation 
with men and women of goodwill and compassion 
everywhere, realise deeply the depth of deprivation 
in which their compatriot lives. Since in an inter- 
dependent world, serviced by global organisations 
and jet-age communication, every head of govern- 
ment and state, as part of his duty and responsibi- 
lity, participates in international confabulations, and 
cannot with clear conscience profess ignorance about 


the range of possibilities that our epoch has thrown - 


up for solution of basic human needs, National 


_ isolation or iasulaticn is hot part of the world in 


which we live. On the contrary the operative princi- 
ple of international life is imter-dependence. How 


can an inter-dependent Commonwealth, then re- - 
- main divided between the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’ 
with it, to an extent that it vitiates esprit de corps, 


and generates animosity, mistrust and’tension among 
its members. 

With what degree of credibility the Common- 
wealth leaders can promote North-South dialogue 
and Global Negotiations, if they cannot hold pur- 


poseful talks of narrowing the gulf between the four - 


rich and the forty-four peor within their own ranks? 
What community outlook can one expect in a con- 
gregation of unequals, among those with a per capita 
income of $ 7;000 to $ 10,000 at the table of the 
feast of life, and others with crumbs of existence 


‘thrown on the dump-heap in a slum, with a pathetic 


per capita of $ 100 to $500? And yet this is a 
living reality in the Commonwealth. Can the occa- 
sional clinking of the glasses of champagne at the 
Commonwealth summits drown the reality that clean 
drinking water is not available for millions for 
whose welfare toasts are proposed? And yet this is 
also a reality, and not the sentimental outburst of a 
despondent soul, that not. only adequate calorie 
intake is not available to people in 31 out of 48 
Commonwealth countries, but that even within these 


backward countries between one-third to nearly half 


the population is below the poverty line. 
“Nearly every other person among the world’s 


poor lives within the Commonwealth. But the | 


Commonwealth’s involvement with poverty goes 
much deeper: Of the world’s absolute poor, of the 
950 million people with annual per capita incomes 
of less than $ 200, 760 million live, if it can indeed 
be called living, in the Commonwealth. The Com- 
monwealth provides 80 per cent of the world’s 
‘marginal men’: If we take another statistic, measur- 
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ing those who are ‘most seriously affected’ by the 
current international crises, the Commonwealth 
accounts for 71 per cent of the world’s special 
‘sufferers’. Within the Commonwealth, 89 per cent 
of its people are from among the least developed” .28 
And mind you these are not the words of an out- 
sider, an antagonist, a detractor, but of the intel- 


_lectually agile and clear-minded Secretary-General of 


the Commonwealth, Shridath Ramphal. 

One of the biggest challenges facing the Common- 
wealth is the challenge of the eradication of poverty. 
Poverty syndrome dominates the agenda of concern, 
call it by any name. Economic disparities are not 
merely between the four rich (Canada, Australia, 
Britain and New Zealand) and the forty-four poor, 
but also between the many grades of the poor. A 
wide range of conflict of interests is identifiable 
between littoral countries and landlocked states, 
between industry-based economies and economies 


. dependent on primary products, between oil export- 


ing members and others, between the scale of priori- 
ties in the Caribbean, Africa, South and South-East 
Asia and Oceania. `’ 

The Commonwealth, being not wholly of the 
North or the South, neither of East nor West, it is 
so placed by its trans-hemispheric spread and by 
direct. experience of the world problems that it can, 
and should, play a mote ‘positive and an initiative 
role in breaking the deadlock in the so-called North- 
South relations. Indeed, at this point of time in 
international relations, no major organisation is 
better placed than the Commonwealth, in building 
the bridges of understanding, and facilitating nego- 
oe for a gigantic peaceful transformation of the 
world. 

International groupings have many functions — 
diplomatic, cooperative and consultative. But in 
each of the functions, their modus opcrandi is to 
reconcile national interésts of their members in a 
certain congruence and a pattern of mutual benefit. 
This process becomes easier if the degree of homo- 
geneity among the members is higher. But in a 
congregation of the heterogeneous, which is the 
dominant mosaic of the Commonwealth, the process 


“becomes so painfully difficult, that it is slowly 


abandoned, if only to maintain at least the public 
pretence of unity. Such has been the basic divergence 
of national interests within the Commonwealth -- 
in terms of its three vital elements, namely, national 
independence and integrity; national development 
and economic progress; national security and 
defence; that no sooner the ‘new’ Commonwealth 


‘was formed, around 1948, the baffling schism bet- 


ween the traditional members and the new members 
manifested in several areas of international diplo- 
macy, in terms of their foreign policy perceptions, 


“orientation and articulation. 


There is need therefore to take cognisance of the 
dichotomy of existence and conflict of interests that 
divides the North from the South in its basic struc- 
tures of social living and economic activities. Value 
systems are reflective of the prevailing levels of 
social and technological conditions. Recognition of 
these facts in their profound implications ought to 
help us to build bridges of understanding between 
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the advanced and affluent on the one hand and the 
deprived and the impoverished on the other. The 
logic and dialectics of an inter-dependent world 
should compel us to view our lives, individually and 
collectively, as part of one integral globe. If the 
globe is a unit for major common concerns, then 
global solutions alone are the answers to some of 
our basic maladies. O (Concluded) 
-NOTES 
z Shridath Ramphal, One World to Share (Delhi, 1980), 


19. McCalloch, n. 23, 120. 
20. Hansen, n. 23, 1108. 
21. Ramphal, n. 18, 33. 
22. Ibid., 97. 

23. Cited in Ibid., 111. 

24. Ibid., 13. 

25. Hansen, n. 23, 1109. 


26. Ramphal, n. 18, 126. 


27. See the powerfully argued case for greater cohesion and 
organisation by Ramphal, ibid , 188-201. 
28. Ibid., 221. f 
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Measuring a Colossus 


RAVINDER KUMAR 





Jawaharlal Nehru: A Biography; Volume Three, 
1956-1964; by Sarvepalli Gopal (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1984, pp. 336; Price Rs. 120). 





W the publication of the final volume of Pro- 
fessor Gopal’s magisterial survey of the life and 
times of Jawaharlal Nehru, we have before us ‘the 
most ambitious exploration in the biographical 
genre undertaken by any historian in India. In 
‘critically; reviewing this volume, the third in the 
series, Which covers the years 1956-64, it would be 
appropriate to ask a few questions about the series 
as a whole: about its scholarly quality, and about 
the stature of the individual whose life it explores. 
How does Gopal’s monumental work compare with 
other classics in the domain of biography? What is 
the place that Jawaharlal Nehru occupies in the 
history of modern India? Where does he rank 
among those who shaped ` human destiny in the 
twentieth century? What were the traditions of the 
political and economic, growth which he fostered 
within India? To what extent was he successful in 
crystalising values and institutions which are likely 
to endure? And finally, how has his vision of India’s 
position in the world community, and her role in 
international politics, stood the test of time? 


I 


A proper appreciation of the themes taken up in 
the third and culminating volume of the scholarly 
venture upon which Gopal embarked a decade ago 
requires a simultaneous examination of the first two 
volumes of the series. 

The first volume of Jawaharlal Nehru’s biography 
covered the period 1889-1947, and sought to high- 
light his intellectual development as a nationalist 
leader at the same time as it sought to portray the 

. growth of the liberation movement in India. The 
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great strength of Gopal’s work lay in the rigour with 
which he delineated the fabric of political ‘society in 
the decade prior to 1947. Perhaps equally note- 
worthy was the skill with which Gopal was able to 
sketch Jawaharlal Nehru’s ideological growth and 
the impact he made upon the Indian National 
Congress. The radical nationalist who, early in the 
1920s, perceived in the Gandhian worldview the 
means whereby India could liberate herself from 
alien bondage; next, the fiery social democrat, pro- 
foundly influenced by the Marxist theory, who was 
able to put the Indian liberation movement in a 
novel national context; and last but not the least, 
the mellow intellectual who discovered India anew 
in his solitary cell in Ahmednagar Fort between 
1942 and 1945 and, in doing so, sought to chart a 
more catholic destiny for his country (of which more 
later); all these facets of the first 58 years of his life 
were delineated skilfully by Gopal. However, 
where he may not have fully succeeded, and this pro- 
voked adverse comment from some of his reviewers 
was in portraying a vivid picture of this intensely 
human individual. 

The second volume of Gopal’s biographical series- 
made ample amends for the solitary weakness of the 
first volume. This volume covered the period 1947- 
56, a period when Jawaharlal Nehru functioned as 
the Prime Minister of the newly liberated country, 
a period also of which the author has personal 
knowledge as a young officer in the Ministry of 
External Affairs. The second volume-not only suc- 
ceeded in spelling out an authentic portrait of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, but it also highlighted the great . 
issues of domestic and foreign policy during the first 
decade after Independence. The creation of demo- 
cratic norms and their refiection in the conduct of 
governmental and political business, the management 
of a great party during the transition into the age of 
adult franchise, the creation of. the institutions of 
planned economic growth in the subcontinent,. and 
finally, the initiation of a foreign policy which besto- 
wed a new sense of purpose upon India and the 
Third World; all these themes are highlighted in the 
second volume of the biographical series. Perhaps - 
one factor, over and above those already mentioned, 
which may have contributed to the success of this 
volume was that it dealt with a decade in which, 
domestically as well as internationally, things seemed 
to be shaping marvellously for the Prime Minister 
as well as the subcontinent. Even as formidable an 
erstwhile antagonist of Jawaharlal Nehru as Winston 


‘Churchill acknowledged ‘the towering stature which 


ME 


he had acquired by the midale of the 1950s. 
II 


THE third volume of this distinctive enquiry into 
the life and times of Jawaharlal Nehru was probably 


‘the most difficult of the series as a whole to write. 


This may well have been so for a variety. of reasons. 
So many of the contemporary or retrospective evalu- 
ations of the last years of Nehru’s life suggest that 
the high sense of expectation with which a great 
experiment in national reconstruction had been 
earlier initiated seemed to have been undermined 
in this period. It was almost as if there was an 
erosion of a sense of national purpose and of the 
collective will. Moreover, the grim shadow of the 
Sino-Indian conflict, which resulted in a humiliating 
experience for India, and ostensibly cast doubt upon 
nonalignment as a successful - basis 
foreign policy, fell within this phase of Nehru’s 
tenure as Prime Minister. 

Yet Gopal’s account of Jawaharlal Nehru’s culmi- 
nating yearsas Prime Minister clearly demonstrates 
how much contemporary as well as retrospective 
assessments have misread this period. To take the 
economic scene in the first instance. While it is true 
that the exaggerated hopes which had been aroused, 
at the commencement of the Second Five-Year Plan, 
gave way to a more balanced view of the true magni- 
tude of the economic problems which faced the 
country, it would nevertheless be a serious mistake 


tO imagine that the years under review witnessed a. 


repression in the economy: ora diminution in the 
driving force which Nehru provided to decision- 
making in planning and in the wider political 
domain. As Gopal observes, Jawaharlal Nehru as 
Prime Minister had moved awhy somewhat from the 
fiery radicalism, untricd in the tempering furnace 
of practical statesmanship, ‘which had espoused as 
the author of Whither India in 1933. His new vision 
of the “‘good society” was reflected in a major essay, 
which he wrote in 1958, entitled “The Basic 
Approach”. With his theoretical perception of 
society and politics tempered by the responsibilities 
of actual governance, Jawaharlal Nehru, while con- 
ceding the reality of class conflict and the primacy 
of material values, did not necessarily see them 
as the sole motive forces behind history. Indeed, he 
was at this juncture not without sympathy for the 
“old Vedantic conception that everything has a spark 
of what might be called the divine impulse...which 
pervades the universe”. Such a vision of the human 
condition enabled Jawaharlal Nehru to focus upon 
the great challenges, which mankind faced in the 
‘nuclear age, from a more catholic worldview than he 
had espoused earlier. The fundamental issue in 
such an age was the necessity of peace, so he 
believed, between social classes within nations, and 
between nations within the world community, so that 
exclusive attention could be devoted to the great 


task of stimulating the moral and material creativity . 


of the common people. Transferred to the domain 
of practical politics, such a vision enabled Nehru 


to sustain the earlier emphasis on state control 
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for Indian- 


over the commanding heights of the economy: and 
on the crucial role which the generation of heavy 
industries and producer goods played in the pro- 
cess of development. At the same time, he could 
also adopt a stance the reverse of illiberal towards 
entrepreneurial activity drawing upon private capital 
and the profit motive. 

No Jess important was the emphasis Jawaharlal 
Nehru placed upon agriculture as an essential 
constituent of any truly comprehensive programme 
of economic growth. This emphasis was a con- 
sequence of the fact that, in the years under con- 
sideration, agricultural productivity seemed to have 
attained a plateau. Two crucial initiatives were 
taken by Nehru to stimulate agricultural produc- 
tion and sct in motion the growth of the agrarian 
economy. Atthe Nagpur session of the Congress, 
in 1959, at the behest of the Prime Minister, who 
was also the President of the Party, a decision was 
taken to introduce service cooperatives in rural 
society. Without attacking the principle of private 
property, as a concession to the strength of this 
institution in India, Nehru wanted to introduce a 
new cra of cooperation in rural socicty as the basis 
of agricultural growth and social peace. This step 
was accompanied by the introduction of Panchayati 
Raj, whereby a substantial quantum of social power 
was bestowed upon popularly elected village 
councils, which were designed to exercise a crucial 
voice in the nurturing of rural resource; and in 
linking popular effort with the organised activity 
of the state, as reflected in planning and develop- 
mental programmes. Such consideration found 
formal expression in the Third Five-Year Plan 
which was formalised in 1961. Perphaps, as Gopal 
concedes, Jawaharial Nehru to some extent sub- 
ordinated social equity to the needs of economic 
growth, if only for the reason that wealth had to 
be produced before it could be distributed. Yet 
his basic allegiance to a socialist vision remained 
unaltered — whatever concessions he may have 
made to the pressing needs of the situation. 

Although Gopal would never for a moment dis- 
pute that the reputation of a statesman ultimately 
rests upon the economic growth which he fosters 
in the policy over which he presides, he nevertheless 
devotes considerable time and space to foreign 
affairs, particularly to Jawaharlal Nehru’s handling 
of India’s relations with China. This perhaps is 
fully justified. First because - relations between 
these two Asian countries achieved a state of 
acrimony which resulted in the armed conflict of 
1962, with unpleasant consequences for India: and 
secondly, because Gopal, as the then Director of 
the Historical Division of the Ministry of External 
Affairs, has close personal knowledge of this 
domain. Already in the second volume, while 
discussing the “‘hberation” of Tibet by the People’s 
Republic of China, Gopal had pointed out how 
India missed a great opportunity to sort out the 
border issue with China, at atime when she had 
substantial . diplomatic leverage. Even at this 
juncture, Nehru sensed the opportunity for mis- 
chief, and worse, which the border issue allowed 
China; and had suggested the need for seizing the 
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Gpening offered by negotiations over Tibet to get a 
firm Chinese commitment on the border. How- 
ever, Gopal’s painstaking research.inato the relevant 
official records reveals that Panikkar, our Ambas- 
sador in Peking, threw his weight against such a 
move; so that no steps to raise the border issue were 
initiated by Indian diplomacy. 

The painful consequences of this missed oppor- 
tunity became obvious to Nehru towards the end 
of the 1950s. Whereas Zhou En-lai, the Chinese 
Prime Minister, had earlier talked of the need for 
“‘rectifications’ along the border, it gradually 
became clear, as the People’s Republic of 
China strengthened its position internally, that 
what was in dispute was thousands of square 
kilometres of territory. Indeed, the startling dis- 
covery of a road which cut deeply into Aksai Chin, 
as well as the “cartographic aggression” reflected 
in the maps published by the Chinese Government, 
revealed to Jawaharlal Nehru the true dimensions 
of the problem. 

No less surprising than the acts of aggression 
was the confrontational language of the diplomatic 
notes which China sent to India over the border 
issue. It appears to Gopal — though this surmise 
can be confirmed only through a detailed analysis 
of Chinese politics — that somewhere around this 
time, Mao, for reasons connected with his difficulties 
with Russia, had decided to humiliate India as an 
example of a polity that had embarked upon a 
programme of economic growth along social demo- 
cratic principles. A result of all this was China’s 
determination to acquire physical control over as 
much of Indian territory claimed by her as possible. 
- The adoption of such a course of action obliged 
Jawaharlal Nehru to initlate what has been 
erroneously deseribed as a “forward policy” along 
India’s northern frontier. This policy has been 
subjected to criticism by foreign scholars who 
have written about Sino-Indian relations. Yet, so 
Gopal argues, to describe this measure as a forward 
policy is ironic in the extreme; for surely no country 
can be heid to fault for establishing military posts 
over regions which belong to it! 

Gopal’s researches on the Sino-Indian conflict 
have brought to light a crucial fact about the 
so-called “forward policy”. 
Nehru, while directing that military posts should 
be set up “‘as far forward as possible towards the 
international border to prevent the Chinese from 
advancing further’ ‘also cautioned that “major 
concentrations of forces should be established in 
convenient places behind the border for the main- 
tenance of forward pests.” The implemenstation 
of this policy, so Gopal suggests, brought about a 
fatal distortion in the directive of the Prime 
Minister. The forward posts set up by the Army 
Command, particularly in the eastern sector, were 
not backed by any concentration of troops: “No 
explanation for this lapse is available, though the 
later justification ... that it would have taken years 
to build these bases suggests that the omission was 
deliberate. But, whatever the reason, the decision 
to push ahead with patrols and posts without 
supporting bases clearly was a departure from 
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He points out that. 


Nehru’s policy and apparently not known to him.” 
(pp. 208-209) Tie 
The actual details about the Sino-Indian conflict 
of November 1962 are too well known to occupy 
Gopal at any great length. However, in assessing 
the role that Nehru played in this troubled phase 
of our recent history, he records “‘the deep humilia- 
tion felt by all Indians” at the Chinese triumph . 
over India and her violation of the territorial 
integrity of her southern neighobour. Two redeem- 
ing features of the Sino-Indian conflict are high- 
lighted by Gopal in the chapters dealing with this 
theme. First, that Nehru never lost his grip on 
the situation in the face of momentary military 
reverses. The confession to his countrymen that 
in some respects he, as well as others, may have 
been living in a world of illusion was a courageous 
confession of a mistake which was rectified no 
sooner that ithad been discovered. Secondly, that 
the policy of nonalignment, which kept India free 
of the power blocs, was vindicated by the moral and 


‘material support which India received from both 


the super powers on this occasion — although in 
the case of the Soviet Union the Cuban crisis 
obliged Khrushchev to act the. trimmer initially. 

Some of the learned writings which focus upon 
the last years of Jawaharlal Nehru’s .life suggest that 
the events of 1962 left him a shattered man. Gopal’s 
explorations over this period are decisive evidence to 
the contrary. The speed with which Jawaharlal 
was able to seize the diplomatic initiative in his rela- 
tions with China; the speed, also, with which he was 
successful in drawing public opinion in India behind 
him; is eloquent testimony to his capacity to triumph 
over momentary adversity. Indeed, Jawaharlal as 
well as India emerged from the ordeal of the Sino- 
Indian war more united in purpose than before. In 
the less than two years that was left to him, Jawahar- 
lal turned once again to the business of creating a 
new dynamism within the Congress, and the country 
as a whole, for achieving the objectives of economic 
growth along the principles to which he remained 
firmly committed throughout his life. That sucha 
kindling of the national will was possible within so 
short a period of time reflects as much credit upon 
the sanity and courage of the people of India as it ` 
reflects credit upon the powers of leadership vested 
in the person of Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Ii 


WE are now in a position to take a retrospective ` 
leok at the life of Jawaharlal Nehru, as delineated 
by Gopal, and say something about his place in the. 
Indian scheme of things as well as in the contempo- 
rary world. How does Gopal assess Nehru’s stature? 
Towards the end of his monumental study, he 
observes: “He (Jawaharlal Nehru) consolidated a 
nation, trained it for demeccracy, constructed a 
model for economic develorment and set the country 
on the path to growth. His permanent achievements 
have stood out more clearly after his death. But it 
remains to fulfil what he envisaged—social justice—_ 
so that the pattern can be complete. India’s major 
problem even today is the failure to reduce inequa- 
(Contd on page 34) 





Health Only for the Wealthy 


SHEELA REDDY 


Teose who are puzzled why five milion children 

die each year of innocuous complaints like diar- 
rhoea or measles in a country like India with its 
vast medical resources, an army of doctors anda 
network of rural health centres, should read Rakku’s 
Story. Rakku’s painful struggle to gain access to 
the medical care that can save-her child’s life ex- 
poses the barriers between the Government health 
services and the labouring poor for whom they are 
ostensibly designed. 

“Rakku’s Story’ traces the problem of ill-health 
`- in the country to its very source: her poverty. Rakku, 
a Harijan woman in a village in Tamilnadu, cannot 
afford to feed her family anything more than a few 
handfuls of ragi a day, which she pounds and cooks 
into a thin gruel. Neither can she afford to take 
time off from working in a landlord’s field to breast- 
feed her child. Because of her poverty she, and 
three-fourths of the nation’s people like her are 
more susceptible to disease than the affluent. In her 
immensely moving book, Rakku’s Story: Structures 
of Iil Health and Sources of Change, (available from 
the Centre for Social Action, Gundappa Block, 64 
Pennegowda Road Banglore 1984 Price Rs 10) 
Sheila Zubrigg examines one by one the whole gamut 
of health services which the Government professes 
to be providing the people and reveals how dismally 
they fail to serve the poor. 

We travel along with Rakku as she discovers, at 
the end of a gruelling day, that her baby has 
diarrhoea. She parts with her last precious coin to 
buy a powder from the village quack. The infection 
continues and Rakku turns for help to the village 
midwife who offers her a herbal cure. 

Rakku is as painfully conscious as we are of the 
futility of her efforts — she wanted desperately to 
take her son to the doctor in the nearby town. But 
it would mean borrowing money at exorbitant 
interest to pay for the bus fare and the doctor, not 
to mention the wages she would lose by taking a day 
off from work. 

Nevertheless Rakku’s husband borrows the money 
and they set off for the town. The “doctor” charges 
her three rupees for an injection — a mixture of 
sedative and an aspirin-like drug which she could 
have bought as a tablet for a fraction of the cost. 

There is a primary health care centre in this town 
but it closes at 5 p.m., at the time when labourers 
are free to seek treatment. Even if it were open at 
this time, itis doubtful if Rakku would have gone 
there — the young doctors there are very rude and 
she like the other villagers, is suspicious of their 
family planning activities. 

The next day the diarrhoea is worse and the mid- 


wife tells her that the child will die unless she takes. 


itto the city hospital. Rakku laughs — a harsh, 
mirthless sound — the idea is preposterous to her. 
Not because she does not believe that they can cure 
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her child in the city hospital — she is only too well 
aware of it — but because it is impossible for her 
to take her child to the city. 

How could she borrow more money now, except 
by adding to their debt to the moneylender? How 
could she leave the fieldwork now without losing her 
share of the harvest? And finally, how could she, a 
woman, go alone to the city” 

However, she and her husband decided to stake 
their security for the child’s life. “They both knew 
the precarious balance between poverty and absolute 
destitution was so fine, that to give an extra bit of 
attention to a single child could easily upset the 
balance. And yet it was equally true that each child 
was an important source of security for the family. 
The death of a male child especially was an absolute 
loss to the family. And so it was that both out of 
love and need for this son, Karuppaya at last agreed 
to let his wife take the child to the city.” 

Rakku left early next morning with five rupees 
begged from the village moneylender. It had to be 
repaid in paddy when their small portion of the 
harvest would be in, plus an interest worth almost 
one-third of the amount. 

From somewhere within herself, Rakku finds the 
strength of mind to venture into the city alone, 
changing into several crowded buses, manoeuvring 
through the chaotic traffic until at last she is outside 
the hospital gates. 

But the gates are closed though it is only 
9 o’clock. By parting with one of her precious five 
rupees, she is able to secure entry into the hospital 
where once again she is lost in the maze of corridors 
and the hundreds of people bustling about. 

Rakku is finally able to get treatment for her child 
— he is put on the drip and is indeed better by the 
evening. However, the next day Rakku and her baby 
are hustled out of the hospital, because “there are 
other children who need the glucose water”. 

On the journey back, the diarrhoea started again 
— it was the chronic diarrhoea of malnutrition to 
which the baby succumbed like so many other 
children of the labouring poor. 

Zubrigg’s book, which looks at health care from 
a totally new perspective — from the point of view 
of the villager — is also an interpretation of ill- 
health as a symptom rather than a problem, arising 
out of a deep-rooted exploitation of the majority by 
a small class of privileged people. 

She begins her study, by analysing the socio- 
economic conditions of a poor villager’s life which 
hold him and his family prisonérs of ill-health 
for life. 

The daily wages that Rakku and her husband earn 
by working on various landowner’s farms, together 
with their son’s earnings, as a cattleherd, is barely 
enough to keep their family fed. Like the majority 
of the rural poor, Rakku’s family subsists on coarse 
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cereals. Lentils and even rice are a luxury reserved 
for special celebrations. Let alone its inadequacy in 
terms of quality of nutrition, there is not even 
enough of this simple cereal available to labouring 
families. 

It is therefore not hard to understand, as the 
author points out, why the majority of the rural 
poor do not seek health care. When there is not 
enough food even to satisfy their hungér, is it likely 
that the family has enough money in hand for bus 
fare to take a sick child to a hospital, let alone 
to the rural health centre for preventive care? 
How can a woman absent herself from her field 
work to care for a sick child when the loss of her 
daily wage immediately means increasing maloutri- 
tion for both herself and her child? How realistic is it 
even to expect a village woman to stay back from 
the field work to receive any portion of the health 
services offered by the health centre paramedics 
when they randomly visit her village? 

The chasm between the health services the 
Government provides and the rural poor that it is 
supposed to benefit is graphically described in one 
incident in Rakku’s life. Rakku’s third child died 
one week after his birth, of tetanus, a common cause 
of death in newborns in the country. Recognising 
the gravity of the problem, the Government has 
a massive programme of antenatal immunisation 
through female health workers. 

However, these village health workers rarely visit 
more than a few villages in their jurisdiction and as 
Rakku’s village is not on a direct but route, her 
village has never had the benefit of a health 
worker. 

Even in the villages which the health workers 
visit, they are likely to find very few poor women 
in their homes. For it is usually the morning 
hours that the health workers choose for their visits, 
when most of the labouring women are out in the 
fields. 

However it so happens that Rakku did meet a 
health worker in her village, quite by accident. But 
she was so alienated by the paramedic’s talk of 
family planning that she hurried away from her 
without taking the tetanus shot which would have 
saved her unborn child. 

And this, the author notes, is the other great 
stumbling block in the acceptability of Government 
health workers. By including family planning 
among the duties of health workers and exerting 
pressure on them -to achieve targets in family 
planning, the paramedics have fallen under suspicion, 
For, to labouring families, children are not a burden 
but an economic asset as well as security against 
old age. Asking them to limit their families, how- 
ever much sense it may make jn terms of national 
growth, is asking them to sever the thin line of 
security by which they survive. 

The hours of work of labouring women, besides 
preventing them using the services of health workers, 
has a much more direct impact on the health of 
their children. Since the mothers are away from 
home all day, young children are fed infrequently. 
Instead of three or four meals a day which the six- 
month-old child requires in addition to breast milk, 
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he is fed only once or twice, as with the rest of the 


family. The result is severe malnourishment, making - 


him not only sucseptible to disease but also increas- 
ing his chances of succumbing to it. 


MANY MYTHS prevail in health circles about 
malnourishment among the poor. With a know- 
ledge gleaned from conversation with hundreds of 
villagers in Tamilnadu, the author demolishes them 
all. 

The most pervasive myth is that children are 
malnourished because the peor are jgnorant about 
proper nutrition. The solution to malnutrition, 
therefore, is seen by experts in terms of nutrition 
education. On the contrary, malnourished children 
in India do not die from lack of one particular nut- 
rient but rather from insufficiert food generally and 
the reason why so many malnourished children in 
the age group of six months to 5-6 years die is not 
because their mothers lack adequate information on 


nutrition but because they are simply unable to — 


prepare food and to feed their children an adequate 
number of times during the day. 

Another myth is that the poor do not use the 
modern health system out of ignorance and stub- 
bornly held beliefs in traditional health methods. 
The unfolding of Rakku’s story adequately illus- 
trates that it is not her prejudices but the economic 
constraints that prevent her from using the modern 
health care system. . 

Besides the constraints of poverty, there is another 
major factor which prevents the rural poor from 
using the existing health care service: the very struc- 
ture of the system. 

There is a very heavy urban bias in the Govern- 
ment’s health services. Nearly three quarters of the 
total outlay on health is concentrated: in urban 
areas. In spite of the great number of doctors being 
trained, largely at the expense of the state, only 
20-30 per cent of all doctors are working in the 
rural areas, and of these rural doctors many are in 
private clinics and therefore often inaccessible to 
poorer families. Even in the highly ‘doctored’ urban 
areas, it is largely. the affluent who benefit from 
these services. Only 30 per cent of the country’s 
doctors are working in the public sector. Of these, 
most doctors work only part-time in public hospitals. 
And since control of hospital beds is in the hands of 
these doctors, except in the casualty and emergency 
wards, most admissions to hospital beds are mono- 
polised by the doctors’ private patients. Unless a 
poor man is almost dying, it takes him months, 
sometimes years, to secure a bed in a public 
hospital. 

As for the rural population, the network of 
approximately 5,400 primary health centres spread 
out through the country are supposed to cater to 
their basic health needs. Each primary health centre 
serves a population of one lakh and is staffed with 
two or three doctors and.a team of 20-30 para- 
medical workers. The services offered at PHC include 
basic curative care: simple antibiotics, vitamin 
tablets, cough mixture as well as midwifery and 
simple vasectomy operations. The field workers 
attached to the primary health centres are also 
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responsible for public health measures in the villages 
such as anti-malaria work.. 


Precisely how.irrelevant the primary health centres 


are to the health needs of the people is evident from 


the fact that some of the major causes of childhood 
mortality such as dehydration, malnutrition, measles 
and TB, are not treated at the primary health centre, 
although the techniques for the prevention and cure 
of these diseases is relatively simple and can easily 
be handled by the primary health centres. 

These reason why these medical facilities are not 
- available at the primary health centres, the author 
feels, is because it involves the presence of the 
medical staff at the centre for 24 hours. 
both doctors and paramedics are unwillling to do — 
they. would rather commute every day from the 
nearest town rather than live in a village. — 

Since most labouring families cannot afford to 
avail of medical services unless they are dying, the 
primary health centres are practically useless because 
they have few lifé-saving facilities. - E 

Zubrigg points out: another important factor that 
prevents the villagers from using the services of the 
primary health centre. The doctors and even the 
` paramedics are alienated from the villagers by 
reason of earning a regular salary and therefore 
being privileged people in the eyes of the poor 
villagers. So great indeed is the barrier between the 
people and the doctors and nurses that when a 
villager brings his dying child to the centre, he is 
shouted at for having brought the child so late, little 
understanding the struggle that the parents have 
undergone to bring the child to the centre at all. 
Like Rakku, most villagers would rather pay a few 
rupees to the private doctor, dubious though his 
` qualifications are, because at least he speaks kindly 

to them. 

Since the primary health centers are concerned 
‘ mainly with preventive medical care, it is the large 
hospitals in the city which must serve the rural as 
well as the urban sections of the.people. But the 
author reveals how little they cater to the needs of 
. the rural poor. - 


THE WORKING of city hospitals appears to be 
geared to the convenience of doctors rather.than the 
patients. Thus, in most States, the outpatient 


clinics run only in the early hours of the morning, ` 


usually from 7 to 9 or 10am. This ensures that the 
doctors have their afternoons and evenings free- to 
run their private practice, 

From the villagers’ point of view (à point of view 
from which the author never strays), closing the out- 
patient clinic at 9 o’clock means the villager has to 
come to the city the night-before. The financial 
implications are obvious, not only in terms of wages 
lost but.also in the expenses of lodging and food. 
Very few villagers can in fact afford to lodge any- 
where so they camp out in the streets. . 

Indeed, the villager is lucky if he has to stay only 
for one night in the city, it usually takes him two 
or three days to receive treatment. Because medical 
tests are done only on certain prescribed days of the 
week and he has to queue up for every test and the 
subsequent reports it is at least three or four days 
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before -he receives treatment. Moreover, since 
hospitals give medicines only for a limited number 
of days, a villager has to commute several times to 
the city to receive the prescribed treatment. 

Considering the lost days in terms of wages, 
interest paid on money. borrowed to meet his ex- 
penses in the city as well as to feed the family in his 
absence, it is not surprising that very few villagers 
seek the initial treatment at hospitals, let alone 
return for ongoing treatment. 

Even more difficult is the lot of a village woman 
who seeks medical care either for herself or her 
young child, whom she must accompany as she 
breastfeeds him. She would have to travel alone to 


-the city, for if her husband accompanies her who 


will look after her other children? But which 
husband will permit his wife to travel alone to the 
city, to subject herself to the humiliation of sleeping 
on the streets? The hospital system, therefore, ex- 
cludes the group which is most in need of it — 
mothers and their young children. 


IT IS NOT an accident that the structure of the 
health care system bars the majority from using it. 


` The author points out the collusion of interests that 


has shaped the health services into its present struc- 
ture. The group of people who most obviously 
benefit form the present system of health care are the 
doctors themselves. That the pressure they exert on 
the Government in preserving their interests is very 


real is evident from two recent incidents — One, 


when a few State Governments decided to stop part- 
time appointment of doctors and banned Govern- 
ment doctors from having private practice, the outcry 
by the doctors was. great enough to force the Govern- 
ments to withdraw the order. Again, when the 
Central Government launched a scheme of training 
village level health workers there was concerted resis 
tance from young doctors and interns in Tamil-nadu 

Besides the pressure exerted by the doctors to 
preserve the health service’s structure as it is, thers is 
the indirect influence of the drug industry as well. 
The large-scale promotion of infant milk-food to the 
detriment of the health of thousands of babies of 
poor families is by now too well known to need re- 
counting. The drug industry, consisting largely of 
multinationals, is also responsible for the lopsided 
priorities within the industry, which produces tonics 
and vitamins in abundance but keeps essential life- 
saving drugs in short supply. Thus, while 25 per 
cent of the annual drug production in the country is 
taken up by vitamin tonics and nutrients, only 1.4 
per cent is-devoted to anti-TB drugs. 

Another instance of lopsided development in the 
health care services is in the investment in highly 
specialised technology, such as coronary care units, 
cobalt treatment facilities and even CT scanners. 
These services which are very costly to maintain let 
alone to set up initially, are of dubious life-saving 
capacity and are inevitably available to only a tiny 
proportion of the population. 

Since the interests of the bureaucrats who frame 
Government policies are served by the health system 


“just as it is — with a large choice of private. doctors 


to choose from and access to costly technology 
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through public hospitals — there is no real objection 
on their part in allowing doctors to have their way. 
Neither is the politician really interested in restruc- 
turing the system because the poverty and powerless- 
ness of the poor ensures that he will never be called 
upon to account for his irresponsibility. 


THE SOLUTION to ill-health can only be a politi- 
cal one.. And attempts to treat disease by “health 
models” and “health package programmes” and the 
various schemes that are Jaunched by the Govern- 
ment every now and then are nothing more than 
attempts to apply “‘social band aids’’. 

- Here the role of international voluntary agencies 
in promoting health schemes comes in for a searing 
attack from the author. When Zubrigg, formerly 
of WHO, says that most foreign agencies have ‘an 
ulterior motive in promoting health schemes, we 
have little cause to doubt her word. She backs her 


arguments with a strong line of irrefutable arguments. 


Even the niost well-intentioned health schemes harm 
rather than help the development process, she feels. 
Because they increase the dependency of the poor 
_and cloud the questions of what causes their ill- 
health and how they should struggle against these 
exploitative forces. A single successful -wage struggle, 


remarks Zubrigg, has more effect on improving child | 


mortality than a host of health schemes. 

As.an example of what political action can achieve 
Zubrigg points to Kerala where dramatic impro- 
vements in health have taken place over the last few 
decades. Birth rates in Kerala are among the lowest 
in the country, and so also is the mortality rate, in- 
cluding infant and child mortality. The reason for 
this improvement in health status is not the provi- 
sion of more or better health services but increased 
job security and higher wages which enable the poor 


` Grotesque. TV Feature 
(Contd. from page 14) 


she should see herself. Any attempt to transform 
this value structure, to redefine roles and open up 


fresh choices for men and women is systematically . 


trivialiséd and discouraged by the media. 


Describing the -actual reality of women’s, lives 
and the irrelevance to most women of the tinsel 
world of film stars and models, Vimochana ended 
their letter with this earnest appeal: 


“If you are genuinely concerned with highlighting 
issues related to women, take the trouble to step 
out of the glamour world of’sauna baths and latest 
fashions, to observe and understand, if not live, 
the life of an average Indian woman. . The picture 
we paint may not be as pleasing as that skilfully 
(if crassly) executed by you and Doordarshan — 
but you will find that it is a painting harshly blend- 
ing together the sensitive, brittle colours of experi- 
ence and not the superficial strokes of artifice. Your 
greatest contribution then, to the cause of Indian 
womanhood, would be to ensure that this pro- 
gramme goes totally off the air.”’ 


- A recent editorial in the Jndian Express (“Sexism 
in the Media,’ April 26, 1985) welcomed an 
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to seek medical benefits. An equally important 
factor is the political awareness of the people, born 
out of the series of struggles for land reforms and 
higher wages, who insist on getting what they are 
entitled to. 

The health workers who genuinely want to help 
the people, Zubrigg suggests, should work not in 
isolated health schemes but in a much more broader 
social framework. One useful activity for health 
workers is to critically analyse the Govevnment’s 
health policy for it has hitherto remained unchal- 
lenged by anyone within the medical profession. 

The health worker can also raise the conscious- 
ness of the poor by doing research on the socio- ` 
economic roots of ill health, such as collecting data 
on TB deaths by socio-economic class, of which 
there is a sad lack and publishing this research not 
in obscure medical journals but feeding it back to 
the people whose lives it concerns so that it raises 
questions in the minds of the poor about their 
exploitation. : 

Moreover, the health worker who is working with 
a larger group of activists, can play a useful role by 
organising the poor around health issues. Health 
issues provide a unique opportunity for uniting the 
oppressed because ill-health goes beyond the bar- 
riers of caste and religion. 

In the same ruthless fashion with which she jerks 
heads out of the sands of comforting illusions, Zubrigg 


_ confronts ‘the health worker with a clear choice: 


whether to join the labourer and peasant in a com- 
mon struggle for radical social change or whether to 
stand above them, distributing the largesse of health 
services. But choose he must, because in Zubrigg’ s 
dictionary there is no such word as fence sitting: To 
sit on the fence, she says, is in effect to side with the 
exploiters. C i 
announcement by Gadgil that programmes debasing 
women would not be permitted on TV and radio. 
I don’t know when and in what context he said 
this, but if he can allow the telecast of programmes 
like It’s a Women’s’ World, then his statement is 
nothing more than lip service. . 

May we remind him that it is almost a year since 
the Joshi Committeemade some marvellous sugges- 
tions regarding women’s images on TV? As far as 
women’s issues are concerned, the gap between the 
Government’s verbal-cum-paper promises and its 
actual actions grows wider and wider. And why 
this deafening silence from women MPs on this 
media issue? One : doesn’t know if MP Vyjayanti- 
mala subscribes to the same value system as her 
professional colleague, Simi Garewal, but what 
about: Margaret Alva, Maragatham Chandrasekhar 
and all-those other women MPs who have together 
broken all previous. records by constituting the 
largest group of women who ever graced the Lok 
Sabha? Surely they don’t endorse the myths sold ` 
.by Bombay’s film and fashion personalities, courtesy- 
the big business houses? At such a time as this, one 
yearns for the presence of a Pramila Dandavate or 
a Susheela Gopalan who could be relied upon to 
raise hell in Parliament over Doordarshan’s sale of 
packaged femininity, Simi-style. 0 


Ce niall 


Future of the Book 


Communication in S&T 


SAMUEL ISRAEL. 


N spite of developments threatening it, the scholarly 

journal is still supreme as the repository and 
communicator of scientific and technical informa- 
tion. Electronic publishing-has made some inroads, 
but, by and large, information is still being initially 
recorded in printed form before it is transferred to 
floppy discs, etc, for electronic storage and subse- 
quent retrieval as and when necessary. From word- 
processor, direct to electronic: storage and dissemi- 
nation is still very much the exception. But the very 
nature of much scientific and technical information 


makes it an appropriate candidate for the new forms . 


of storage and communication. 

At present, the major problem with electronic 
publishing is providing a satisfactory substitute for 
the browsing that is the essential first step in. any 
examination of a professional, in fact any, journal. 


The same applies to electronic newspapers. Head- . 


lines and tables of contents can be provided, but this _ 


is far from what the eye running down a page ora 
column can provide. Abstracts in conventional form 
or electronically presented, are part of the answer, 
and there might come a time when it would-be quite 
economical and fairly easy on the eye to browse 
electronically and choose the items one wants to 
examine more closely either on the screen or in the 
form of a print-out. 

Complex problems concerning protection of copy- 
right and the economic interests of publishers and 
authors, of the organisation and administration of 
international exchange, including problems of a 
second generation of intellectual piracy, this time in 
outer space, have yet to be satisfactorily solved. 
They, are being actively examined by publishers in 
advanced countries, and by governments, and by 
international agencies. 

Does the book, or thé monograph as it is usually 
described if its contents are scholarly and it is 


addressed essentially to scholars, have a place in this. 


emerging information and communication pattern? 
I do have a sentimental attachment to the book 
as we now know it, ‘as, at its best, a beautiful and 


‘friendly companion, as a product of skill and 


craftsmanship. I would regret its passing as much 
as I regret the decline of hard-tooled leather binding. 
However, when I refer to the book surviving into 
the Information Age, Ido not imply that it will 
necessarily do so in its current physical form or even 


in any other form based on current book-production. 


technology, or exclusively in this form. 





The author has been active for three decades 
in publishing. For seven years now he has been 
functioning as an independent book publishing 
consultant. 
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` graphs like Copernicus’ 


‘Certainly the current electronic book and news- 


‘paper are far from being as user-friendly as the 


conventional book, newspaper or magazine, but 
much greater problems have been solved faster than 
we had ever imagined and we might soon have 
portable, pocket-sized, low-priced electronic readers, 
causing no more eye-strain than is involved in 
reading -conventionally printed books. In fact, 
elderly people might be able to conjure up suitably 
enlarged versions of text ‘set’ in small type. 
Therefore, when I use the term book, I imply only 
an object or device that serves the same purposes as 
books have done for the last 550 years in printed 
form and a thousand more in codex form; and one 
that does so with the same ease, comfort and efficie- 


- ncy, and is as aesthetically pleasing as the best books 


are today. 

Portability. and ease of handling are major attri- ` 
butes of most books. The ease with which one can 
move back and forth through the pages of a book 
and the self-set pace of reading or study are others. 

In terms of content and organisation, a book is a 
sustained piece of writing or. collection of writings 
dealing comprehensively, within limits it sets for 
itself, with a particular subject or allied group of 
subjects. The true book is self-sufficient, complete 

in itself, and is capable of standing on its own. It 
has a rounded structure and a clearly discernible 
organisation within it. 

Does this kind of writing still have a place in 
scientific and technical communication? Many are 
inclined to answer ‘No’. With the growing ability of 
the computer not only to store information, but 
also to classify, organise and analyse it, to ‘solve 
problems, all that is now required, it is said, is soft- 
ware — programmes to meet varied analytical needs, 
to simulate models and work out possibilities and 
produce designs that can then be tested experiment- 
ally or through pilot projects. Perhaps faith in the 
computer will reach such heights — we already hear 
the buzz.of the Fifth Generation around us — that 
even the need for experimental verification and pilot 
plants will no longer be felt. 

In the formative years of modern science, personal 
communication among scholars, face to face and 
through letters, played an important role, but major 
discoveries were reported and incorporated in the 
total body of knowledge in a field through mono- 
De Revolutionibus Orbium 


` Celestium, Newton’s Philosophical Naturalis Principa 


Mathematica and Optiks, Huygens’ Traite de la 
Lumiere, and Darwin’s On the Origin of Species and 
The Descent of Man. But the practice seems to 
have declined with increasing specialisation and the 
multiplication of scientists and scientific institutions 
and the increasing need to establish priority. Scien- 
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tists like Rutherford and Einstein gave priority to 
their scientific papers rather than monographs and 
their books were often directed to the wider reader- 
ship to be found among serious lay readers and to 
scholars in allied disciplines or disciplines other than 
their own. Such books often deal with the wider 
implications of discoveries for our understanding of 
nature, life and the world generally. 

Today, the need for even this kind of broad work 
of interpretation is being doubted, if not for today 
then certainly for tomorrow. Even the utility and 
efficiency of the traditional textbook is being denied 
in the light of potentiality of electronic audio-visual 
devices, often acting over long distances, even inter- 
continentally. 

There is a danger here, not in the use of these 
devices aad the opportunities they offer, but in the 
illusions they seem to create. One is McLuhan’s 
‘global village’, to me a rather dreadful prospect, 
but one which may well become a reality in a 
terribly distorted way: the imposition through sheer 
weight of communication resource —- propaganda 
machines really —— of cultural patterns natural to 
certain ‘advanced’ parts of the world to others to 
which they are totally unsuited, without the benefit 
of any reasonable process of adaption or acculturi- 
sation, as the anthropologists term it. 

I have also heard it held that the new media, 
especially TV and VCR (sound broadcasting, once 
miagic agent of progress, is now relegated to the 
background), can enable us to leap-frog the task of 


making our population literate — people can be- 


taught all they need to know audio-visually and can 
be entertained through the same means. Only a 
small elite need know how to read and there seems 
to be a real danger that even for sections of this 
elite reading will become a purely utilitarian task 
and no longer the intellectual and spiritual food so 
essential to the truly educated; no longer an absorb- 
ing leisure activity bringing both joy and under- 
standing. 

I don’ t think either Of these nigntmares can ever 
become total reality, but their spirit.is abroad in 
India as elsewhere and there are disturbing signs of 
some of their elements being already in evidence. It 
is necessary therefore to get the perspective right and 


take a balanced view of the new media and ensure | 


that they are used. as they certainly can be and have 
been used, to enrich guality of life for the individual, 
and this not merely in terms of physical needs but 
also non-material ones. 

To ensure this, in fact even to ensure that an 
attempt to achieve this can be undertaken, I think 
books are necessary. o 

It is somewhat of a paradox that in a sitaution in 
which information is becoming increasingly access- 
ible, specializations are narrowing. This, however, is 
happening at a time when inter-disciplinary frontiers 
are breaking down both in pure and applied science 
and alsoin technology. This situation is met by 
getting teams rather than individuals working on 
investigations and applications. - Personal interaction 
provides some of the mutual understanding of one 
another’ s roles and problems essential in such team- 
work, but only books can deepen understanding of 
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areas other than one’ s own, their inter-realtionships 
among themselves and their relationship and relev- 
ance for one’ s own discipline. No reading of basic 
papers can supply this. 

Within one’s own discipline, there is always need, 
with each major stage of progress, to draw the 
threads together, to evaluate the significance of what ’ 
has been done, to examine the state of the art, to 
highlight the new, to achieve a new level of under- 
standing, to chalk out directions of activity for the 
future. Here again, the monograph is the only 
answer. 

Broader studies by individual scientists and engi- 
neers concerning how they view what they and their 
colleagues are doing, that is, their view of their acti- 
vity in the social, political and philosophical context, 
are also important since ends are determined’ by 
means — ‘Ends are Means’, K. S. Shelvankar entitl- 
ed his book, a critique of Aldous Huxley’s Ends 
and Means. 

Such studies are just as important for scientists 
and engineers themselves as for the enlightenment of 
the general citizens who ultimately fund scientific 
activity. They are essentialif individual ecientific 
workers are to feel that they are part ofan effort 
much ‘greater than themselves at best, to understand 
their partin itor, at least, and this is perhaps the 
best most of us can hope to achieve, to be aware that 
this is something worth thinking about from time to 
time, for its own sake, even if no satisfactory conclu- 
sions are ever reached. Without such a search, 
science and techonology become not just short- 
sighted but blind. 

The book asa scientist s medium of communi- 
cation with laymen, including children and young 
adults — both the potential scientist and the others 
among them, cannot be sacrificed. And, finally, 
how can we ignore the textbook, the crucial tool for 
scien'ific and technical education for a long time to 
come ? ‘Every man is a debtor to his profession’, an 
18th century English bookseller/publisher once worte, 
and there is no better way of repaying that debt than 
to give freely of one’s knowledge and skills in the . 
education and training of new generations of profes-. 
sionals and, by example and precept, urging them to 
strive for excellence, both for their own satisfaction 
and the good of the society they live in O 
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A Case Study 


Water Supply ina Fluoride-affected Area 


SUNIL K. DHAWAN 


| India, a country-wide survey was carried out in 
1971-72 to understand the water problem faced by 
the rural population. The results of the survey 
Showed that out of a total of 5.76 lakh villages in 
india, about 1.5 lakhs or about 26 per cent were 
“problem” villages. From 1972 to 1983, only a 
limited number of villages could be covered i in one 
or other schemes mainly due to lack of funds. Side 
by side many non-problematic villages became 
problem villages under the chosen criteria. The latest 


data put the number of prob'em villages at around - 


52 per cent of the total villages. 

In this list of .problem villages, there are areas 
which have the kind of soil condition that makes it 
difficult for planners to utilise groundwater sources. 
High saline content or high fluoride content are 
examples. For these areas the options available to 
the planner are either to bring potable water from 
a distant place (out of the boundary of the affected 
region) or develop technology to convert non-drink- 
able water to somewhat drinkable. Both choices 


require a considerable amount of money, and as a | 


result, such regions have always received low 


. priority in the selection criteria of the planner.. - 


Even the World Bank in 1972 rejected a proposal 
for providing safe water in a fluoride-affected region 
of India on the ground that it involves considerable 
costs, 

Now with the policy decision of the Government 
to provide safe drinking water supply to all the 
villages of India by the end of 1985, even areas 
having high fluoride content or brackishness are 
getting priority. However, mobilisation of financial 
resources is a problem, and the Government 
has approached some national and some internatio- 
nal agencies to provide funds. “ 

The present paper deals with one such group of 
schemes in’ a fluoride-affected region of State X of 
India. The schemes in a project form were put 
before an international agency for providing financial 
support. The total cost involved was Rs 116.84 
million. 

The main objective of the paper is to highlight key 
factors that are important for effective implementa- 
tion and. utilisation of development projects such as 
drinking water supply schemes. It would be appro- 
priate to give, in brief, some background of the 

project area. 

-The project area covers 171 villages of six districts 
of the relevant State. The areas has been classified 
as fluoride-affected in’ the’ Master Plan of the alae 


' Government. 
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The regional economy of the area is dominated by 
agriculture and allied sectors. More than 70 pet cent 
of the population is engaged in agricultural activities. 
Agricultural prospects in fluoride affected soil are 
limited. Use of tractor for ploughing, etc., and 
tubewell for irrigation is limited. In some villages, 
the Government has provided public tubewells for 
irrigation, but their number is low. Animal hus- 
bandry is next to farming. It plays a vital role in 
the economic life of the villagers. Cattle, apart 
from providing draft.animals, also provide milk, 
manure, fuel, etc. . 

Despite various efforts made by the State Govern- 
ment, the development that has taken place in the 
area is limited. An estimate is that about 60 per 


. cent of the rural population live below the poverty 


line. Education facilities are also limited : a primary 
school for three villages and a middle school for 12 
villages. Water-borne diseases are the maximum 
with fluoride affected diseases such as skeletal and 
dental fluoroses (discoloration of the teeth and de- 
formation of legs, neck and back when the joints get 
affected) common particularly among the poorer. 


A number of drinking water supply schemes were 
proposed under which water with an acceptable 
fluoride content would be brought to 171 villages of 
State X. These villages were distributed in six 
districts. Two types of schemes were proposed. One 
type was in which water would come from boreholes 
situated outside the fluoride belt and would be dis- 
tributed to individual villages (individual scheme). 
In the second type, surface water from an irrigation 
canal would be brought and two groups of villages— 
one consisting of 8! villages and the other consisting 
of 32 villages—would be covered (comprehensive 
scheme). The surface water would be cleaned 
through slow sand filtration technique and water 
would be chlorinated before entering the distribution 
system. ` 

Let us briefly examine the case on the following 
issues: ’ Selection of villages; planning in terms of 
level of service; water quantity and water use; 
construction of the works; operation and mainte- 
nance; and socio-economic and health impacts. 

The discussion is based on our field visit to the six 
districts. About 40 villages were selected on a 
random basis and covered in the visit. Discussions 
were held with officials of the Implementing Corpor- 
ation (IC) and other Government departments such 
as Health, Rural Development, Animal Husbandry, 
Social Welfare and Industry. In the villages group 
meetings were organised with people representing 


. different sections of society. 


Selection of villages was based on the data of 
National Survey carried out in 1971-72. As per the 
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Survey, out of 4,138 villages, 171 were fluoride 


affected. As such, all the villages were selected. 
The methodology used for identification of problem 
villages was: choosing one well per village’ ona 
random basis and performing laboratory tests to 
check fluoride content and other related analyses. 
‘When one compares the total number of wells in a 
village, which could range between five and 20 wells, 
the validity of the survey conducted could be ques- 
tioned. In fact, asurvey carried out in 1974 by an 
Institute located in the State found 531 villages 
having wells with fluoride content more than 2 ppm 
(standard applied by the World Health Organisa- 
tion). Further, fluoride-content varies with seasons 
with minimum during the rainy period. One can 
safely assume that though the 171 villages selected 
for the scheme were fluoride-affected, but there could 
be villages where the situation might be worse and 
‘required urgent attention. 

As described earlier, two types of water schemes 
were developed: comprehensive schemes using surface 
water and individual villages schemes using boreholes 
outside the F-belt. , 

For villages with population less than 2000 mini 
water scheme was proposed whereas for villages with 
more than 2000 inhabitants, multiple scheme was 
designed. In a mini water scheme, a central reservoir 
with taps on all sides was designed. The multiple 
scheme consisted ofa storage reservoir with a dis- 
tribution network with a number of public taps 
distributed all over the village. In such a scheme, 
about 30 per cent of house connections were inclu- 
ded. Tbe average number of people per standpost 
was 200 250. Supply period was designed as 4 hours 
in the morning and 4 hours in the evening. 


A completed scheme was visited by-us to appreci-, 


ate the difficulties which the beneficiaries might be 
facing. The scheme consisted of an overhead storage 
tank with a single pipeline along the street. Six 
double-tap public standposts were connected to this 
pipe. The office record showed that no water was 
supplied for the last 20 days due to break-down in 
the main pipeline. Closer examination revealed that 
people of the weaker sections had broken.the pipe- 
line. Interestingly, the people of this group reported 
that though the scheme was inaugurated as a scheme 
for the poor, no pipeline had been provided for their 
hamlet (which was about 500 metres from the main 
village). A‘ter repeated complaints for about nine 
months they broke the line. Discussions with the 
Implenienting Corporation suggested that there was 
a confusion whether the hamlet of weaker sections 
belong to the selected village or to the nearby 
village. 

Such village dynamics, unless closely examined, 
can affect the effective implementation and utilisation 
of any development scheme. Planning and design 
of the scheme did not incorporate such internal 
structure of villages. 

The project was originally designed for a con- 
sumption of 70 I/c/d (40 I/c/d for human consump- 
tion, 30 I/c/d for cattle consumption and leakages). 
However, as the population growth taken into 
account was unrealistically low (less than 1 per cent), 
a re-formulation of both values (i/c/d and popula- 
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tian growth) took place without altering the design 
of the project. This resulted in a consumption 
figure of 50 I/c/d and a population growth figure of 
2.1 per cent per year. If one assumed that people 
would give priority to their own consumption,: then 
the revised figure means that for cattle the quantity 
was reduced from 30 J/c/d to 10 I/c/d. . 
One should note here that some kind of equili- 
brium has to be developed between supply and 
demand. If less supply can cause frustration and 
conflict among people, supply ‘on the higher side can 
lead to unnecessary wastage and even create 
unhygienic conditions, especially when users’ educa- 
tion and control is not included in the project. 
Various construction activities involved in the 
project such as mini dam at the irrigation canal, 
overhead tanks, laying of pipelines, etc, were piven 
on contract. Usual pro-edure of getting tenders and 
then choosing the lowest quotation were followed. 
The major cost in this civil activities was that of 
labour (as cement, steel and other material were 
supplied by IC). Labour costs were estimated based 
on the amount of work to be done and the schedule 
of labour rates for various types of work. It was not 
binding on contractors to employ local labour. In 
fact, many contractors themselves were from other 
areas and they brought their own labour. This 
Jabour was accommodated in a temporary camp. 
Recruitment of labour was done through labour 
suppliers. Two types of recruitment procedures were 
followed (as reported): In the first type, some ad- 
vance was paid to the worker at his village (on what 
rate?) and free food was supplied in the camp. In the 
second type, labour suppliers demanded some money 
from the workers. This amount could range between 
Rs 200 and Rs 250. Not having that much money, 
they borrowed the money from the labour suppliers. 
Interest of 2 per cent per month was charged. At the 
camp, Interest charges and food charges were 
deducted from their wages. ` 
Labour recruitment has special significance 
because when the contract runs into lakhs of rupees 
and about 60 per cent is labour cost, and proper 
Check seems necessary. IC did not have any 
mechanism to check this. Whereas the Labour 
Department has inspectors to check that wages .are 
properly distributed, there are doubts about the 
adequacy of control by labour inspectors. At pro- 
ject sites and in the labour camp, living conditions, 
food.supplied, water supplied were of the worst 


l quality. 


Operation and maintenance of the individual 
village scheme would be done by the Gram Pan- 
chayat.. An agreement had been signed between . 
IC and the Panchayat on this matter. However, a 
Panchayat did not have technical people. When- 
ever a breakdown occurred, somebody from the 
village would go to the nearby town and call the 
mechanic, and only then the leakage would be 
attended to. This is time-consuming and in the 
meantime people go to traditional wells. 

The comprehensive schemes would be operated, 


‘maintained and repaired by IC. Here also, no 


specific training had been proposed for the local popu- 
lation so as to employ them in maintenance activity. 


Cattle were also affected by water with high 
F-content. Their life cycle, production and strength, 
‘ were all reduced and many of them had got fluorosis 
also. With improved water situation, the producti- 
vity of cattle would improve. 

A second productive use (misuse) of the project 
would be for irrigation. This would be espe- 
cially attractive when unmetered house connec- 
tions would be provided. In some of the comp- 
leted schemes- we observed that some people left 
their taps open and water was being used for their 
kitchen gardens. 

Thirdly, due to fluorosis problem many people 
Were migrating to other areas. Thus on the one 
--hand it was leading to under-utilisation of land and 
cattle, and on the other hand burdens were placed 
on areas where they were migrating. With improved 
water supply, such migration could be checked. 

Yet another effect could be of short-term employ- 
ment for local labour in civil activities and in 


operation and maintenance. As it looks from the field _ 


visit, this opportunity was restricted with contractors 
employing (cheap) labour using labour suppliers. 

- Also, with a’ decrease in fluorosis and possibly 
other water related diseases, costs on health might 
also decrease and health in general of people might 
improve. This in turn might lead to higher labour 
` output and better economic. status. However, this 
is a complicated and complex issue which requires 
an in-depth analysis. 


Conclusions 


1. Selection of the 171 villages was based on the 
original nation-wide survey done in 1972, This 
selection was based on F-analysis of only one well 
per village or reported cases of fluorosis by the 
medical and public health officer. More recent and 
reliable data on fluoride pollution and fluorosis 
collected by a state Institute were not utilised though 
the results of the analysis were made known a year 
before the formulation of the project report. In 
other ‘words, there were possibly more serious 
villages than those in the present list. This becomes 
relevant as the State’s claim was that it had planned 
schemes for 100 per cent F-affected villages. ` In 
= fact, in one of the districts in the F-belt, a recent 
estimate suggests that out of a total of 1100 villages, 
800 are F-affected. ; 

2. With regard to coverage of households, a 
special condition was laid down that a separate 
public standpost would be provided to the Harijan 
hamlets even if the minimum strength of 200-250 
inhabitants was not met. Completed schemes in the 


districts indicated that sufficient analysis was requir- 


ed about village structure, location of various ham- 
lets, and internal power dynamics. 

3. No community participation took place in the 
selection and allocation phase. In the planning 
phase, consultation was restricted to Gram Panchayat 
only. The people were informed about the project,. 
consulted on the siting of the source and were 
requested to sign an agreement on contribution 
towards operation and maintenance. 

4. Cattle watering had not really been taken into 
account, although cattle were also- affected by fluoro- 
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sis. The importance of cattle would grow with the 
establishment of milk chilling centres in the project 
areas. However, no contacts were made with the 
Department of Animal Husbandry. 

5. For construction work, contractors had been 
assigned the tasks. This system was preferred for 
technical, financial and administrative reasons. 
lt did limit the income generating effect the project 
might have had for the local population. In fact the 
villagers found it very difficult to penetrate the well- 
knit network of labour suppliers. Limited control 
of IC on labour suppliers and inadequate inspection 
by representatives of the Labour Department helped 
the contractors to make considerable amounts of 
money. How did many people share this money? 
Were IC and other Government departments party 


to this deal? These are some questions that require 


further investigation. 

6. Operation, maintenance and repair would be 
done by IC for the comprehensive schemes and by 
the Gram Pahchayat for individual village schemes. 
Prospects of maintenance would be better in the 
first case as Gram Panchayats are not technical 
departments nor have they technical people. In the 
first case, however, one should offer a caution on 
the hierarchical system of IC and the time that might 
be taken to atted to a breakdown. 

7. An economic consequence of improved supply 


. could be a decline in economic loss caused by 


fluorosis in cattle and an increase in milk produc- 
tion. This, however, depends upon the availability 
of water for the cattle. 

8. Health impact of the supply would be restricted 
to the eradication (decline) of fluorosis. Health risks 
from other water-borne diseases would remain 
because of insufficient bacteriological quality control 
and the poor drainage in the villages. Contamination 
of the water after collection from the taps would be 
probable as no education programme had been 
arranged.on how to collect and store. 


Suggestions 


1. When it was decided to carry out a technical 
project study for its probable development impact, 
including various socio-economic benefits, the techni- 


. cal and non-technical objectives should have been 


clearly defined by involving all related agencies. 
Next to defining such socio-economic objectives, a 
study should have been conducted to collect relevant 
information on the present socio-economic system 
and level of development. Such a study shouldalso 


- look at inter-organisational cooperation and coordi- 


nation necessary for the realisation of development 
objectives. 

2. If the socio-economic study reveals that different 
categories (for example, castes, tribes, religions) exist 


‘in the project areas, the design should be planned in 


such a way that all groups concerned are adequately 
served. 


3. The various target groups of the project area 
should be defined more closely, taking into account 
the different roles they may play in the project (as 
labour, decision-makers in village and household 
affairs, users of the: facilities. etc.). These target 
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groups should be involved more widely and in an 
earlier phase of the project. Two-way communica- 
tion between the “‘planners” and the “beneficiaries”’ 
will help in organised community participation and 
education cf people at various levels. 

4. For the income generation effect of the project 
through temporary employment in the construction 
of civil works and absorption of scme local people 
in Operation and maintenance, efforts should be 
made to alter some of the existing contracting 
systems. These alterations may include: Replace- 
ment of (some of) the work done by contractors by 
direct employment under IC through say Food For 
Work programme; encouragement of the recruit- 
ment of as much local labour as possible; better 
labour regulations control. 

5. Much emphasis should be‘ laid on the early 


training of people who will be. involved in the opera- 
tion and maintenance activity. Preference should. be 
given to selection from the local work-force. The 
staff selected for this phase should be given training 
on technical, organisational and educational] aspects 
of ‘the project. e 

6. Beneficiaries could be involved more directly in 
the maintenance by educating them on the import- 
ance of various items used in the scheme. Further, 
evaluation of users’ satisfaction will be useful to 
adapt the’ supply service to the local needs, for 
example, times of operation, capacity of source and 
system. l 

7. For a wider health impact, efforts should be 
made to mobilise resources and services available at 
various units of Health Ministry/Department such 
as health, education and sanitation programmes. C] 





Akali Politics( from page 6) 


atthe top, and that is why the moderates find the 
climate inside the Akali Dal no longer conducive to 
maintain their traditional leadership The important 
thing however is that the new differentiation that has 
emerged in the Akali ranks on the score of terrorism 
and separatism should help in rousing the silent Sikh 
majority to action to salvage Punjab and the interests 
of the Sikhs themselves from further damage at the 
hands of the extremists. 

The time for united action by all patriotic sections 
inside and outside Punjab has arrived. This is the 
time when all parties in Punjab have to be activated, 
in the interests of Hindu-Sikh amity as well as in 
combating terrorism and separatism. On a national 
scale, an all-party consensus has to be forged. That 
alone can be the basis of the political plank of the 
fight against terrorism and separatism in Punjab. 

The fight against terrorism and communal separat- 
ism among the Sikhs has to be seen as one involving 
not merely the administration and the Government 
but also the people as a whole. The challenge is 
tough and brooks no delay, for tardiness has over 
the years led to worsening of the Punjab situation. 


Measuring a Colossus 


lity, exploitation, elitism, illiteracy, class divisions, 
sexual discrimination and social backwardness. 
Rousseau described the maker .of a commonwealth 
as:‘one who toils in one century so as to reap in 
another. Nehru was of that category. ‘He is India’s 
once and — we may hope — further king”. (p. 302). 
As one surveys Indian history over the span of three 
millennia, few individuals can lay claim to such 
distinction. In our own century Nehru ranks among 
those who have decisively influenced the course of 
events. To have presided over a nation of 600 
million and more; to have given it a system of 
governance which holds the promise of material 
dignity to its citizens; and to have helped create a 
nonalignment movement which features so signifi- 
cantly in international politics today; are no insubs- 
tantial achievements. Jawaharlal Nehru can lay 
claim to all these. He is therefore fully entitled to 
being looked upon as one of the truly significant 
figures of the twentieth century. 

Finally, a few observations about the quality of 
Gopal’s achievement. Among professional histo- 

rians, there is a belief that a distinguished work of 


(from page 24) 


It has to be seen that the challenge is political as 
well as operational, in combating terrorism asa 
phenomenon and of isolating the secessionists. The 
political and operational tasks have a close relation- 


. ship. 


The operational tasks faced by the Government 
are perhaps even tougher than the political tasks 
that the nation as a whole faces. The colossal failure 
of the intelligence set-up in dealing with the latest 
phase of terrorism not only weakens public confi- 
dence and gives the separatists greater exuberance in 
launching their diabolical plans but also acts asa 
damper for the saner forces among the Akalis, not 
to speak of patriotic forces among all Sikhs. No 
wonder the first targets of the extremists and 
secessionists are the patriotic and saner sections of 
Sikhs. This is what happened in the first phase of the 
rise of the Bhindranwale extremists, and there is 
every danger that a similar style of operation will be 
repeated. by .the terrorists now — both inside and 
outside Punjab. 

It is the success or failure of the administration in 
crippling the main organisation that buttresses the 
phenomenon of terrorism that is likely to count a 
great deal in the struggle ahead. (May /5)\0] 





biography is simultaneously a history of the period 
it covers. Subjected to this test of critical scholar- 


ship, Gopal’s study of Jawaharlal Nehru scores very 


high. For not only does he provide us with valuable 
insights into the person and career of Jawaharlal 
Nehru: he also portrays a revealing picture of India 
in the middie decades of the twentieth century, as a 
society undergoing a profound change in its moral 
and material values. No doubt thete are flaws and 
gaps in the panoramic view he has sketched. Gopal 
could have devoted more time to problems of econo- . 
mic growth; he could also have dwelt at greater 
length upon the political scene; upon creativity in 
scientific and artistic endeavour; and upon the social 
transformation that was taking place in the very 
womb of Indian society. Yet the series under review 
shall probably not be excelled as a history of con- 
temporary India in the foreseeable future. We are 
therefore indebted to Gopal for creating a work of 
biography comparable to some of the great classics 
like Christopher Hill’s study of Oliver Cromwell or 
Issac Deutscher’s life of Leon Trotsky. Surely no 
other historian of modern India can clailm to occupy 
so privileged a position of scholarly eminence. C] 

. (Courtesy: The Quarterly, India International Centre) 





n America I saw many vast educational 
institutions run by the state, where the 
pupils had to pay next to nothing in the 
| way of fees. in Europe, also, 
there is no lack of cheap educational 
Jacilities for poor students. Is it then 
because of the greater poverty of our 
country that our education must be made more 
costly? And yet in India there was a time 
when education was not bought and sold.( > a 





. In a poor developing country like ours, mass oriented educational policy 
of the Left Front Government opened up a new horizon for the teeming masses 
steeped into darkness of illiteracy. 
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Simply that Indian Oxygen J 
Limited (IOL) has acquired an “customers. All this. along with of medical gases, anaesthetic 
enviable reputation for the quality. advisory services. comprises a equipment and equipment for 
of its products and service. In total welding “package”. [OL also tung functions. As well as 
areas far beyond only oxygen. offers cutting machines to suit centralised distribution systems 
l een tad every industry. From automobile through pipelines for medical. 
Industrial gases : applications to manufacture to shipbuilding. ases and vacuum to medical 
. spur development in vital establishments. y 
industries ‘ Cryogenic technology for building 
IOL pioneered the manufacture infrastructure i 
of oxygen. nitrogen. argon and IOL's cryogenic plant and 
dissolved acetylene in India. associated equipment 
A Today IOL's gases have varied manufacturing activity has helped 
i i applications. From wayside build the infrastructure for 
welding to shipbuilding to INSAT, olanned development. The 
from transportation and Company offers complete 
telecommunication to power and cryogenic plants, and A heritage of 
mining. The Company not only engineering,distribution and 50 innovative years 
manufactures these gases but is handling systems on a turnkey 
=" unique in providing technologies asis. IOL was the first to 
-associated with their different manufacture and supply air - 
applications. Further, IOL separation units In India. ee 
l manufactures special gases Health care : a priority concern 
which play a vital role in Lae 
sophisticated industries and j The Company continues to 
contribute to the medica! 


research. 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Unquiet Peace, 


s the Prime Minister progresses in his 
A four-nation peregrination — Egypt, 
France, Algeria and USA, rounding off with 
an address before ILO at Geneva — there 


prevails in the country a strange feeling of- 


uneasiness interlaced with expectations, a 
mixture of unquiet peace with uncertain 
prospects. l 
Although the maximum security pre- 
cautions have been taken about Rajiv 
Gandhi’s tour abroad — the FBI assess- 
ment having been found to be inadequate 
— its two-week duration spread over un- 
even intelligence infrastructures has creat- 
ed a degree, of uncertainty about what 
terrorist-extremists from Punjab and their 
overseas patrons might go in for in this 
crucial period. At home, the absence so 
far of any eruption of violence as threaten- 
ed by the Punjab extremists in the week 
marking the first anniversary of the Opera- 
tion Bluestar has hardly generated any 
sense of relief since the present peace is 
maintained by extraordinary measures in 
which the Army plays a crucial part. Just 
at this moment a is no light at the end 
the Punjab tunnel. 
Down cu there is hardly any sign of 
lessening of the tension that persists over 
the killings and clashes in Sri Lanka, in 
which the Tamil militants are locked in 
unequal combat with the Israeli and 
British-trained Lanka security forces. As 
the Jayawardene Administration was 
losing the confidence of the Sinhala com- 
munity about its capacity and competence 
to deal with the problem — the fall-out of 


Crisis @ Indo-US Perspective 






Unclear Vista 


the ghastly episode at Anuradhapura on 
May 14, which in turn was the chain- 
reaction of similar brutalities by the 
security forces -— it was but natural for 
the aged Lanka President, himself presid- 
ing Over a virtually precarious regime with 
conflicting pulls and pressures, to seek an 
immediate summit meeting with India’s 
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Prime Minister. Although Rajiv Gandhi 
‘would have preferred a more well-prepar- 
ed summit after his Western safari, he 
immediately complied with Colombo’s 
request for an urgent meeting at the heads 
of government level. 

While the Joint Statement at the end of 
the frank exchange of views emphasises the 
need for de-escalation of violence as pre- 
paratory to a political settlement of the 
ethnic conflict in the island, New Delhi 
has made it amply clear to President Jaya- 
wardene that the onus for de-escalation 
lies on. him and it is he who should start 
immediate negotiation with the leaders of 
the Tamil community, both the moderates 
and the militants; and India’s role could 
only be marginal in exercising its influence 
with the Tamil leaders to respond to any 
positive overtures from Colombo’s side. 
As for the structure of a political settle- 
ment, President Jayawardene is believed to 
have been duly advised in the closed- 
door talks with the Prime Minister of 
India that the revival of the District 
Council concept by itself would not help 
to bridge the bitter gap, since this could 
not evoke any ‘Tamil response in the past. 


‘It would however be up to the Jayawardene 
Administration to work out the modalities by which 
the two sides — the Government and the Tamil 
leaders — could open talks for de-escalation of 
violence, though it should by now realise that such 
de-escalation would be possible only when it is ready 
to offer something tangible for the embittered Tamil 
opinion. The record of the Jayawardene Administra- 
- tion so far has been that it has in the past gone back 
on many of its assurances, and that was how the 
round table conference — in the convening of which 
India played no mean role — fizzled out, leading, 
step by step, to armed confrontation. As for India’s 
part in the present round of the crisis, Rajiv Gandhi 
has categorically assured that his Government is 
interested in the unity and integrity of the island 
Republic. i 

An aspect of the Sri Lanka crisis which is often 
overlooked or underplayed by facile commentators 
and whiz-kid diplomats, is that every outburst of 
violence in the island has its inescapable repercus- 
sions in Tamilnadu. New Delhican hardly take up 
the issue with Colombo without taking into account 
its impact on Madras. Here lies the complexity of 
the present crisis in Sri Lanka. Ifthe Jayawardene 
Administration went in for blatant terror methods 
in dealing with the Tamil militants as it did some- 
time ago, then its fall-out is bound to be far-reach- 
ing, and New Delhi can hardly afford to dismiss it 
as just.an internal affair for Sri Lanka. Such an 
approach can grievously undermine the’ fabric of the 
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amm 


integrity of the Indian Union itself. This crucial 
point appears to have been sometimes forgotten by 
Colombo where myths persisted about differences in 
New Delhi over the perception of the Sri Lanka 
crisis. Hopefully, President Jayawardene during his 
recent visit has been disabused about such myth. 


Ware Rajiv Gandhi’s endeavour to bend back- 

ward in dealing with India’s neighbours—note 
is taken also of his dramatic air dash to the cyclone- 
devastated Bangladesh evoking emotional response— 
will receive appreciation both at home and abroad, - 
there is hardly any illusion in New Delhi that his 
Washington visit will be able to correct the time- 
tested US tilt in favour of Pakistan. For, it is now 
frankly conceded by practically all sections of Indian 
opinion that US global strategic imperatives have 
assigned for Pakistan the role which in the past had 
been that of Iran under the Shahenshah, namely, its 
major military outpost in the crucial region .of the 
Gulf. 

Rajiv Gandhi on his part has repeatedly warned 
about the danger of piling up sophisticated US arms 
in Pakistan — tempting it to military adventurism 
against India as had happened more than once in 
the past — and on top of it, to its going in fora 
nuclear bomb with the acquicesance if not consent, of 
Washington. This will no doubt be the most obdu- 
rate issue that will come in the way of any enduring 
understanding emerging out of his Washington 
talks. i 

On the Afghan issue, there will certainly be 
extensive discussion particularly in view of Rajiv 
Gandhi’s recent Moscow tete-a-tete with Soviet 
leader Gorbachev. At the same time, there is little . 
possibility of India budging from its consistent 
position that disapproves outside armed interference 
as much as foreign military intervention. It is not 
that there is no room for any Indian diplomatic 
initiative..over the Afghan crisis but it requiresa , 
degree of resilience on the part of Washington which 
is now dominated by the Reagan rhetoric about the 
evils of Communism. Rajiv Gandhi knows that he 
cannot be effective on this score by any shift in 
India’s independent stand on this issue. 

A major problem that will crop up during Rajiv 
Gandhi’s Washington talks is the rightful role that 
has been assigned to India as the leader of Non- 
aligned Movement. On all burning issues of the 
day — nuclear threat, Indian Ocean, South Africa, 
Namibia, Palestine, NIEO — there is little common 
ground between the position of the White House 
and that of the NAM. Added to it is the Delhi 


„Declaration of the Six-Nation Summit on which 


Rajiv Gandhi has specifically contrasted the positive 
Soviet, response with the studied US unconcern. 
The Prime Minister of India in the true tradition of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, has been repeatedly warning 
against the fearsome danger of the so-called Star 
Wars, in which President Reagan and the. military- 
industrial complex behind him, seem to have staked 
their political destiny. In fact, Rajiv Gandhi in 
his crusade against Star Wars is likely to get cons- 


Picuous response from President Mitterand whom 
he would be meeting before he reaches Washington. 

On the international monetary front, the reckless 
gamble with. which. Reaganomics is proceeding has 
disturbed even the Atlantic Alliance as could be 
noted from the dissonance heard at the recent Bonn 
Summit. The fear of a crash of the bloated Dollar 
is more widespread today than at any time in the 
past. Could this open up the possibility of a NAM 
initiative for building a united front with Western 
Europe and Japan to break the deadlock over the 
North-South dialogue? 


e 

UCH an approach requires mature comprehension 
of the world forces at large today, of the growing 
fear of the disastrous consequences for the West 
itself posed by Reagan’s primitive anti-Communism 
that could take him to Bitzburg, of the new stirrings 
of unorthodox thinking within US itself. In Rajiv 
Gandhi’s massive entourage—the largest that has 
ever accompanied any Prime Minister of India on 
_ any visit abroad —there are bright and smart aides 
but they do not add up to any Think Tank that can 
look beyond the immediate into the Twenty-first 
Century in the fashion of a Nehru envisioning the 
role of independent India in a bitterly divided world 

thirty years ago, 


e 
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„As against all this, what is being prepared as the 
agenda for Washington is an MOU for electronics, 
the possibility of bi-tech collaboration which US 
multinationals would be pressing for. Some trade 
concessions possibly, multilateral credit very remotely. 
On the eve of his departure, Rajiv Gandhi has made 
it clear that he was on no arms-purchase mission 
and in his numerous interviews, he has rightly 
stressed the need of much needed understanding with 
US and not just an adventure in search of as yet an 
unborn friendship at the cost of a long-tested one. 

The power and grandeur that is the India of 
Tomorrow can not be projected by the razzle-dazzle 
of a Festival presenting largely the India of the past 


_ interspersed with the scent and smell of the primi- 


tive from its highly idealised village — as if to 
“prove our bonafides first” in the commerce of cul- 
ture as one of the star characters of the Festival 
coterie claims with astoundingly subservient Raj 
mentality — but by being the firm and confident 
spokesman of a great nation whose strength lies in the 
unbending pride and irrepressible awakening of its 
millions, who despite poverty and penury are certain 
of their great destiny in the decades ahead. 

Where Vivekananda could dare about a century 
ago, no Prime Minister of India today can afford to 
falter in the emerging Age of the Third World. 

N.C. 
June 5 
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Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s first visit to the United States after 
assumption of office (June 11-16, 1985) has aroused considerable 
interest, covering a wide spectrum on the perspective of Indo-US 


Mainstream in this issue publishes four articles on the 


subject focussing diverse viewpoints. 





United or Divided by their Democracies ? 


JAGAT S. MEHTA 


ge ultimate success of the craft of diplomacy 


depends on understanding and anticipating the . 


misperception of partner sovereign nations. 

ae view of the story of Indo-US Saas 
vividly illustrates the penalties of the failure to co 
so. Future stability in the relations will come He 
from explanations and complaints but by patiently 
clearing the residue of layer of past misperceptions 


* 


and developing respect for the national personalities 


ncerns of each other. l 
E aad US have been fundamentally ım two 
different orbits in their policies. Public postures 
and rhetoric obscured the fact that since World 
War II and Indian sed dared the aa 

ad different perspectives and divergen ! 
United States soon after World War 9 ended was 
taken up, all too suddenly for its historical 
isolationist detachment from the game of inter- 
national politics, with the fears. of the globalist 
reach of USSR, proclaiming the’ socialist solidarity 
and the inevitability of world communism and got 
involved militarily, politically and economically to 
contain the perceived threat. Anyone who claimed 
to share this dread was indulgently befriended and 
any country, which honestly saw the world in 
different terms was suspect. India had an inter- 
national perspective of its own: to keep its 
independence, and to preserve international peace; 
it was ideologically agnostic in international rela- 
tions and did not want the globalist powers to curb 
its own discretion to cooperate with rival countries 
who may have been competitive adversaries. In the 
wake of an agonising partition, this approach got 
conditioned in its ee attitude because of 
e regional problem with Pakistan. l 
a ee tie look back on the misperception which have 
' bedevilled US-India relations. Because US had 
first and foremost a globalist strategy, it did not 
understand that Pakistan was only fearful of India, 
not really of communist Soviet Union or China. 
Suspecting a US partiality for Democratic India 
(following Nehru’s visit to US in 1949), and even 
though US was not exactly sympathetic to India 
in the initial Kashmir discussions in the Security 
Council, USSR under Stalin invited and Premier 
Liaquat Ali accepted in principle to visit Moscow. 
ica E at, aa pete team ae 


The author is the former Foreign Secretary 
Government of India. 


US-Pakistan mutual security arrangements were 
reached because Pakistan vaunted its pretensions to | 
be a militant ally against US adversaries. India 
banked on the professed US faith in the democratic 
system and did not perceive the growth of the 
McCarthyist paranoia of communism, and the com- 
mitment of Nixon. and Dulles to military contain- 
ment. India was not vigilant or at least not effective . 
in preventing this non-ideological military relation- 
ship, which was to cast a long shadow on India’s 
security and its internal and external aspirations. 
It was only US military aid to Pakistan which led ` 
to the balancing relationship between India and 
USSR. Thereafter, disregarding ideological consi- 
siderations, USSR has consistently supported India 
and established a position of firm trust in national 
opinion in India which would have seemed impos- 
sible in the Stalin years. 


During the next decade the US paradigm was 
falsified. The communist bloc splintered; the China- 
India crisis was independent of US/USSR competi- 
‘tion; Pakistan befriended the People’s Republic 
which was militantly hostils to US. Much as India 
had feared, in 1965 the US arms were used against 
India, not against a communist state. India studi- 
ously cultivated USSR, at times bending its princi- 
ples, in order to demonstrate that nonalignment was 
not naive but could have credibility in resolving 
problems and moderating international tensions. 
On the other hand it remained non-communist at 
home. It demonstrated that it could work a demo- 
cratic system. When Nehru and Shastri died, the 
succession was determined by prescribed constiu- 
tional precedures. On the other hand, while Pakistan 
contemplated establishing a basic democracy it 
continued under a military regime. Pakistan, under 
Bhutto’s direction, even joined in the policy goals of 
China, which were endorsed by Soekarno, to forge a 
tricontinental solidarity of the “villages” of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America which would confront 
USA, USSR and the entire industrialised nations — 
the cities of the world. 


India was slow to see through the rupture of inter- 
national proletarianism and. the seriousness of the 
Sino-Soviet ideological rivalry. It was thus taken 
aback when even at the height of the !US confront- 
ation with communist Vietnam (which for differing 
reasons was supported by both’ USSR and China), 

the Soviet Union decided to suppl y arms to Pakistan. 


- The Soviet Union was in fact trying to neutralise the 
influence of communist China not anti-communist 
United States. To the surprise of both India and Pak- 
istan, in the regional crises between India and China 
(1959-62) and India and Pakistan (1965), the attitudes 
of the super-powers were similar if not identical. 
President Johnson is reported to have claimed that 
- he was an unseen presence in the mediation by 
Premier Kosygin at Tashkent. USA and USSR were 
more openly united on the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty of 1968 and made parallel pleas in urging all 
nations including Pakistan and India to sign the 
= Treaty. All this wasa far cry from the cold war 
syndrome when US globalism first blundered into 
South Asian region. But there was 5-7 years’ delay 
before the full import of these changes were grasped 
by the global or.the regional powers. 

_ Meanwhile the cold war had changed its character 
- and the great powers were even groping towards a 
_ detente. Even so the US-Soviet mutual paranoia 

continued and manifested itself in the build up of 
nuclear overkill with new systems like the Polaris 
submarines and multiple independently targetable 
missile launchers. The political competition and 
vigilance continued and seized every target of 
opportunity which presented itself to either power 
(Cuba, Egypt, Somalia, Ethiopia, etc.) ~ 

From time to time the old intensity of the cold 
war was revived. One such occasion was during 
the Bangladesh crisis (1971) and another after the 

Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, and both occa- 
_ sions touched a new low in Indo-US relations. The 


Bangladesh crisis was internal which went back to - 


the false concept that religion can bind a countr 


- 


when geography, economics and culture were repug- 
nant to an unified national identity. It had regional 
impact through refugees and overflowing instability 
but did not warrant globalist interpretations. Predic- 
tably the despatch of the Enterprise was not only an 

_abysmal failure but left behind in India the fears of 
US propensity for coercive gunboat diplomacy. The 
real-reason was to tailor the regional crisis to further 
the global objective of forging a strategic relation 
with China. India also gave way to a nervous fear 
of globalism. Instead of confidence that the Bangla- 
desh problem was not of its making and that 
nationalism could not be frustrated, India concluded 
a Treaty with the Soviet Union and compromised, 
in the eyes of US and even its friends like 
Yugoslavia, the spirit of nonalignment. 


IN THE following years the problems in US-India 
relations were moderated because the intervention 
of the global powers in regional affairs was muted. 
There was an edging away by US from the partiality 
for Pakistan. The prejudice against India was 
however revived. with the Indian underground 
nuclear explosion in Pokharan (1974). It raised the 
global spectre of proliferation in nuclear weapon 
capability and threatened to destroy the nuclear 
regime established by the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
of 1968. This further led to the US Non-Prolifera- 
tion Act of 1978 and a unilateral modification of 
the 1962 US-India agreement for the supply of fuel 
for the Tarapur reactor. India did not recognise 
that the US motivations were global. The US 
Congress has also sought to deter Pakistan in its 

(Contd. on page 29) 
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Lollipops and Lavender 


BHABANI SEN GUPTA 


How remarkably has the American mood about 

India changed! In another time, the power- 
brokers of Reagan’s America would have howled 
after the rich harvest of friendship and long-term 
cooperation Prime . Minister Rajiv Gandhi was able 
to collect as a result of his highly successful visit to 
Moscow. But the Brahmins of the second Cold 
War have learned how to hold their tongues, and 
their breath. The image of Rajiv Gandhi as the 
technology-addict, pro-Western moderniser has been 
allowed to sully only just a wee bit. Analysts, re- 
porters and commentators have counselled caution: 
don’t expect too much from this young Prime 
Minister of India, he is not likely to give an inch of 
ground more than he gets, and Reagan doesn’t mean 
to give him very much, does he? Technology? Yes. 
Advance weapons matching Pakistan’s F-16 or even 
something more glittering? Well, we shall see. 
Modifying Reagan’s Pakistan policy? No, that'd be 
going too far. 

But what’s going on in the beehive of Rajiv 
Gandhi’s foreign policy consultants? What role did 
they play in making his Moscow visit such a grand 
success? Was Rajiv Gandhi the maker of his own 
_ foreign policy in Moscow? Not given to emotion, 
parsimonious in words, why and how did this 
supposedly pro-Western, multinational-oriented 
young man grow extravagant in his elegies to Indo- 
Soviet friendship, and so outspoken in his criticism 
of the global reach of Reagan’s militarism? Did he 
suddenly remember that his father, Feroze Gandhi, 
wanted to go to Spain in the late thirties to fight on 
behalf of the Spanish republic? 

And will he be the maker of his own foreign 
policy in Washington too? Or, will he turn to his 
aides for counsel? Is Rajiv Gandhi playing his 
superpower game by the ear? The Prime Minister 
is taking with him to Washington almost anyone 
and everyone that matters in his own office, in his 
Cabinet and in the External Affairs Ministry. Are 
these 30-plus aides going because the Prime Minister 
might need one or the other of them at any time as 
he confabulates with Ronald Reagan, his Cabinet 
officers, Senators and Congressmen? Or are they 
going to the Festival of India biting a good slice of 
the taxpayers’ money? 

The Prime Minister’s men have prepared for him 
a pile of briefs. Four to five times as many as they 
did for his Moscow visit. The World Bank econo- 
mists and former MNC high-ups have been working 
overtime. This mission to Washington must shine 
as brightly as the mission to Moscow! The Prime 





Dr. Sen Gupta is Research Professor, Center 
for Policy Research, New Delhi, 
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Minister must bring back from US as rich a harvest 
as he did from USSR. That would be genuine non- 
alignment! Haven’t the Chinese said that the super- 
powers are running a desperate race to win the 
heart, mind and brain of Rajiv Gandhi? How can 
the Chinese be wrong on such a dialectical issue? 
The image-makers will not spare themselves. They 
flourish as much in Washington DC as in New 
Delhi. Ready with their clips of rainhow ribbons 
of technicolour. A hundred million Indians will be 
watching on television Rajiv Gandhi given the 
Maharaja Welcome on the lush green lawns of the 
White House. Crimson and scarlet words will flow, 
like a hundred Himalayan springs. Metallic voices 
pouring out carefully composed and copiously 
punctuated ringing prose of sing-song friendship. 
The world’s two largest democracies rediscovering 
their comradeship which they accidentally lost in the 
dark -corridors of history. Now the flame is back 
in two pairs of hands. One pair belongs to a young 
man of 40 who looks ahead to India of the 2Ist 
century. The other to a 75-year-old Cold Warrior 
who lives in the lost world of Theodore Roosevelt. 
What will they talk to one another, pleasantries 
and anecdotes apart? Will Ronald Reagan lecture 
Rajiv Gandhi on the Evil Empire? Try to convince 
him that there would be no trouble anywhere in the 
Third World if the Soviet Union did not exist? That 
the contras in Nicaragua are fighting a war of 
national liberation? -That the roots of the Middle 
East problem lie in PLO? That his Star Wars 
project is the biggest build-up for peace the world 
has ever known? That India must turn to the 
commercial banks for credit, and throw its doors and 
windows wide open to the multinationals? That the 
only way to get the Soviet troops out of Afghani- 
stan is to feed more advance weapons in larger 
quantities to the Afghan ‘national liberators’? That 
US must arm Pakistan to the teeth in order to keep 
General Zia-ul Haq close to the blurred frontline of 
the great confrontation of the 1980s? That the only 
way to ensure that Pakistan does not explode a nu- 
clear device is to give Zia a second aid package with 
a price tag of $6 billion? Will Rajiv Gandhi be 
enlightened by such vintage Californian wisdom? - 
What will Rajiv Gandhi say to Reagan and his 
men and women? Will he condemn the Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan? Will he praise Reagan’s 
Latin American policy, his ‘constructive cooperation’ 
with South Africa, his Star Wars initiative, his 
denial of funds to the World Bank and IMF? Will 
he turn Nelson’s blind eye on US naval presence in 
the Indian Ocean, the Rapid Deployment Force, the 
nuclear naval base in Diego Garcia? Will Washington 
reveal a different Rajiv Gandhi from the one whom 
Gorbachev greeted with a bunch of garden-fresh 


lilac on the spacious lawns of the Kremlin? 


The blunt fact is that the United States and India 
have very different outlooks and perspectives of 
world affairs and very opposite sense of values. 
y Indeed as the English language once used to divide 
the United States: from Britain, democracy divides 
India from USA. If India were a military dictator- 
ship, like Brazil until recently, it would have lost 
itself in a warm and suffocating American embrace. 
It is because India has found its own feet and its 
own mind, has developed a stable political system, 
which, however chaotic functionally, can accom- 
modate most of the demands and aspirations of its 
people, and has built a viable economy very largely 
with its own sweat and toil, that the United States 
is taking a new look at it, with a show of respect, 
and a lot of longing for the large Indian market. 


Many Americans realise that the world 1s on the 
verge of a new alignment of forces. The old order is 
still alive, but far from well. It was built by the 
United States, it has been sustained by the United 
States for a long period of four decades; it’s not 
„Working any more, nor is Uncle Sam the world’s 
' leader any more. Other centres of power have come 
up — Western Europe, Japan, China, India, and, at 


a little remove, Brazil, Mexico, Argentina in the wes-- 


tern hemisphere alone. The American writ does not 
run any longer anywhere in the world of the 1980s— 
the Europeans are affirming their independence; 
Japan has engaged the giant in a veritable trade war; 
Israel and South Africa are nations under siege; Latin 
America, financially bankrupt, is in a state of deep 
and long ferment, Africa, ravaged by hunger and 
poverty, is a continent of seething discontent. The 
United States itself has a surfeit of military power 
which it cannot use in the Middle East nor in Latin 
America, nor in the Persian Gulf to restore the old 
order. Its economic power is in decline; it is living 
on the future of its coming generations, with mas- 
sive deficits that cannot be balanced, with crippling 
trade gaps, exports facing stiffer competition because 
y“ of the artificially jacked up price of the dollar. For 
the first time since 1919 the United States isa 
debtor nation — it owes the world more than the 
value of its total assets. On a broad front it is trail- 
ing behind Japan in frontier technology; the gap 
will be wider still as Japan completes its current 
technological modernisation. The economic turn- 
around which won Reagan his second term as 
President, was bought atthe cost of the rest of the 
world. That turn-around is over. Another slow- 
down has begun, and it may turn into a second 
recession in six years! The United States is in dire 
need of overseas markets, but is under increasing 
pressure to adopt protectionist measures to save its 
declining industries from crumbling to foreign 
competition. 


Hence the new American interest in India. 
American multinationals lost to Japan the lion’s 
share of the massive China market. They would 
not like to lose the Indian market too. But the 
American multinationals have no desire to treat 
India as they have had to deal with China: a power 
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in its own right. They want more liberal investment 
terms than India is willing to give, they want equity 
control, unlimited profit export, freedom to deter- 
mine the level of technology they would transfer. At 
the same time, they know that India can get from 
other sources on its own terms most of the techno- 
logies they are ready to offer. Their strong point is 
a cluster of frontier technology in which they are 
still ahead of Japan, but India’s need for this kind 
of most advance technology is very limited, and the 
US lead is not likely to remain for long. 


Much as the multinationals would like to do 
business with India, the Reagan Administration is a 
highly ideological one, committed firmly to a set of 
values such as the superiority of unbridled private 
enterprise, heavy reduction in the role of govern- 
ment in the economic life of a nation, anti-com- 
munism, and anti-Sovietism. Reagan is not as 
dependent on the ideologues in the lame-duck 
period of his presidency as he was in his first term. 
But he is a very conservative and reactionary man, 
inflexible in his militarism, his anti-welfarism, his 
hatred for radical social and political movements 
anywhere in the world. He has changed his rhetorics 
somewhat under duress, is now an advocate of a 
summit meeting with Gorbachev, but one has to 
take a close look at the American stand at the arms 
control negotiations going on in Geneva to realise 
that on strategic-political issues, he is not willing to 
relent from the Cold War he unleashed in 1980. 


Ronald Reagan has allowed certain cosmetic changes in his 
tactical foreign policy line. His Cabinet officers now talk 
“regional issues” with representatives of the Soviet Govern- 
ment--Southern Africa, the Middle East, maybe Afghanistan. 
But these are no more than deceptive moves to pacify dome- 
stic discontent with his unproductive foreign policy. At the 
sessions held so far, the two sides have been reading position 
papers. Reagan has no intention whatsoever to yield to USSR 
a peacemaking role in the Middle East. He smarts under the 
restrictions placed by the Congress on his tireless enterprise to 
destroy the Leftist regime in Nicaragua. He can’t invade 
Cuba, worse luck, but he will not be Ronald Reagan if he 
responds to Castro’s repeated overtures to build down the 
confrontation. 


Reagan, then, will have very little to give Rajiv Gandhi. 
Sweet talk, cosmetic gestures, silken rhetoric, of such stuff 
will Reagan’s friendship for India be made. Advance 
weapons? Yes, if you can satisfy us that the technologies will 
not be stolen by the Russians. Investment capital? Yes, if you 
can satisfy Corporate America with your terms and condi- 
tions. High technologies? Of course, but you must allow us to 
check that you are not using them for military purpose Credit? 
Why! Just wrap up your deals with the commercial banks 
who are waiting to go to India ina big way! You sure can 
get things American if you’re ready to pay the price. 


Rajiv will not return from Washington empty handed. The 
visit has to be a grand success. For the sake of the world’s 
two largest democracies. The Americans will make conces- 
sions. They will praise India, hail India, hug India. But when 
it comes to giving India the role in the region that is its 
legitimate due, they will find it hard to hide their boredom. 
They have their massive Soviet pathology. India has its own 
Pakistan pathology. The Indo-US relationship is prisoner of 
the two pathologies which tend to become one when it comes 
to India’s role as a regional power. The pathologies are 
deeply etched on the faces of the two nations, The stars have 
so ordained; what can Reagan and Rajiv do even with the 
best image-making aides at hand? No bridges of understand- 
ing can be built without political bricks and mortar. Techno- 
logies alone do not strong friendships make between 
nations. 0 





INDIA-USA 


No High Expectations 
S. VISWAM 
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Ajiv GANDH?’s visit to the United States is being 
preceded by an unusually heavy media build-up 
in both India and US. E 

Previous visits to US by Indian Prime Ministers 
seldom aroused in that country the kind of interest 
which the impending visit has done. A number of 
top-level American officials and a group of Senators 
have also thought it necessary to visit New Delhi in 
the last few months for a reconnaissance look at the 
situation in India and to take soundings at various 

_official and non-official levels. The Prime Minister 
sent L.K. Jha to Washington for a pre-visit exchange 
of views with the President and the Secretary of 
State, And a number of “India watchers” in 
US and “Washington watchers” in India have 
made a variety of assessments on the possible 
outcome of the visit. In other words, the visit is 
attracting a great deal of attention, and consequently 
has also generated a lively debate on the direction 
Indo-US relations is likely to take in the coming 
decade. 7 rae 

Because the interval between Rajiv Gandhi's visit 
to the Soviet Union and to the United States has 
been all too short, there has also been an attempt at 
assessing the impact of the first visit over the out- 
come of the’second. Undoubtedly, President Reagan's 
advisers must have weighed carefully every utterance 
by Rajiv Gandhi in Moscow, just as Moscow itself 
will watch for the outcome of the US visit with more 

-than usual interest. Some of the statements by 
Rajiv Gandhi critical of American policies in their 
regional and global contexts could not naturally 
have pleased Washington, especially as they were 
made in the Soviet Union and just a few days before 
the US trip. However, some officials have indicated 
that such utterances would be seen as being within 
the framework of India’s nonaligned status and role. 

Undoubtedly, the American approach towards 
India has registered a significant change in‘ the last 
six months. Thomas P. Thornton, Professor of 
Asian Studies at the John Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies, for instance, thinks 
that India and America are at a special and promis- 
ing moment. “American interest has never been 
higher, and Mr Gandhi has begun a process of 
change that can provide a long-term basis for a 
better political understanding,” he says. A former 
Foreign Service officer who has served in India, 
William Weathersby, is quoted as saying that the 
Indo-American relationship has matured and that 
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there is increasing US appreciation among those 
who are thoughtful that India has ensured as a 
stable democracy. A high-placed State Department 
official has been also quoted as saying that the phase 
of irritating each other has ended and a new tone in 
the relationship can be set now with Rajiv Gandhi 
at the helm. 

The extent of the revived US interest in India 
was reflected in the level and status of some of the 
top officials who came to New Delhi recently. 
Among them was the Commerce Secretary Malcolm 
Baldrige, who came on a “Presidential mission”, 
and Fred Charles Ikle, Under Secretary for Defence 


Policy, next only to Defence Secretary Caspar .. 


Weinberger and Deputy Secretary William Taft. 
The four Senators who called on Rajiv Gan- 
dhi — Orrin Hatch, William Bradley, David 
Boren, and Jacob Heck — were members of the 
State Intelligence Committee dealing with matters 
of national and international intelligence, includ- 
ing Defence intelligence. A US-India Business 
Working Group has also been set up in Wash- 
ington under the chairmanship of Senator 
Charles Percy, known to be a friend of India, to 
monitor business prospects and opportunities. It is 
thus clear that regardless of how Indians assess the 
outcome of the visit, considerably high expectations 
have been aroused in the US itself. Relative to the 
past, this is a significant development. 

Baldrige had some nice things to say about the 
extraordinarily favourable business climate which 
Rajiv Gandhi has created in India for American 
investors. According to him, the’ “‘new policy direc- >` 
tion” of the Indian Government should make the 
“Indian scene” very attractive to American firms. 
Businessmen in US would view this development as 
most encouraging. Along with this, with the signing 
of the agreement on the implementation procedures 
of the Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) on 
transfer of high technology, Baldrige hoped that 
American know-how would start flowing to India. 
Subsequent reports have indicated that the Reagan 
Administration has already approved the sale to 
India of a number of high-tech equipment, to begin 
with in the field of air traffic control and digital 
oscilloscopes. After the visit, the high-tech flow is 
expected to gain momentum. : 

Interspersed with the laudatory references to the 
“courageous and imaginative’? manner in which the 
Indian economy was being given a “totally new 
direction”, there was also a note of warning from 
Baldrige, almost a sting in the tail. He referred to 
the Bhopal tragedy and felt that it would not affect 
adversely the chances of US businessmen investing 
in India. However, he demanded an early settlement 


of the case against Union Carbide and warned that 
if the settlement was a difficult one or if it was un- 
duly delayed, it might slow the flow of US invest- 
ment into India. In other words, if there was no 
good settlement with Union Carbide, no US invest- 
ment in India. 

It is attitudes like these which have tended to 
introduce an element of irritation into Indo-US re- 
lations. A couple of years, Under-Secretary of 
State Malone came to New Delhi for negotiations 
over the impasse created by the stoppage of Ameri- 
can supplies of enriched uranium for the Tarapur 
atomic power plant. When he found that Indian 
negotiators were not willing to yield to the Ameri- 
can point of view on the interpretation of the Tara- 
pur treaty, Malone resorted to some gentle arm- 
twisting. Failure to rasolve the Tarapur issue on 
US terms, he cautioned, would lead to the stoppage 
of American bilateral aid to India. The Indians said 
it would be too bad but it couldn’t be helped, but as 
Tarapur was concerned, the US viewpoint would 
not be accepted. 

Baldrige’s warning, like that of Malone, only 
helped to stress the point that US policy-makers 
have not been appreciative of the sensitivities of less 
powerful countries. Administration officials identify 
themselves not only with the interests of the US- 
based multi-national corporations, but also with the 
interests of tinpot despots and higher dictatorships. 
Whether it is a Democrat Carter or a Republican 
Reagan, the strings which are tied to all forms of 
US economic cooperation with poorer nations bear 
the same colour and thickness. Reagan abhors 
multi-lateral cooperative assistance and prefers 
bilateral mechanisms. This enables the Adminis- 
tration to indulge in subtle and not-so-subtle politi- 
cal blackmail. 

While Baldrige’s warning did not attract much 
media attention, one can take it for granted that 
Indian policy-makers would have taken note of it as 
an important input into the assessment of the possi- 
ble outcome of Rajiv Gandhi’s journey to US. The 
need for such assessments seems greater in the case 
of US than in the case of the Soviet Union. Indo- 
Soviet relations have developed in the last three 
decades on such definitive and well-delineated lines 
that questions like “What do we hope to get out of 
the visit?” or “What does Moscow hope to get out 
of the visit?’, are rarely raised when any Indian 
Prime Minister visits the Soviet Union. It is almost 
asumed that any agreements or decisions reached 
would be on the basis of mutual benefit serving the 
interests of the two countries, with no arm-twisting 
of any kind. This is not to say that Indo-Soviet 
relations are entirely free from compulsions and 
pressures — for both countries — in the political 
sphere. Buta stage has been reached when it can 
be safely said, as it has been in the last few years, 
that the Soviet Union needs India as much as India 
needs the Soviet Union. 

With the United States, it has not all been smooth 
sailing. Ups and downs, perhaps more downs than 
ups. Fluctuating state of relations, sometimes marked 
by extreme cordiality and goodwill, sometimes by 
open hostility. But both countries have always 
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wanted a substantial improvement without really 
trying hard for it. Normally, any two countries¥pro- 
fessing faith in democracy and democratic institu- 
tions ought to be closer to each other than India and 
US are. The Indian view over the years has been that 
US policy-makers respond better to non-democracies 
and that even the much-talked-about American 
regard for and commitment to human rights is so 
much eyewash. The history of the last decades, 
beginning from Korea and Vietnam, and ending in 
Grenada and Nicaragua, would support the Indian 
view. The Reagan Administration has recently been 
talking in terms of a Nicaraguan invasion in order 
to keep that country in tow. 

In the past, the American expectations from India 
had also not been high. Washington had more or 
less assumed that India was firmly in the Soviet camp 
and that it was not worth the effort to wean it away. 
Washington also did not take Indira Gandhi serious- 
ly whenever she affirmed that India’s relations with 
the Soviet Union were not at the expense of its 
relations with any other country. At the govern- 
mental level, India has not figured in the priority list 
of the White House or the State and Commerce 
Departments’ policy calculations. There were per- 
haps good reasons for this, historically speaking. 
New Delhi’s consistent support to Vietnam, the 
Indo-Soviet Treaty, the Indian involvement in non- 
alignment, its role as the champion of the develop- 
ing world’s underdogs, its campaign for nuclear 
disarmament, to list only a few, have all been 
inhibiting factors. Afghanistan widened the divide. 

Why then has American interest in India revived? 
There are many explanations, not the least of which 
is that at the popular level the film Gandhi, A 
Passage to India and the successful TV series The 
Jewel in the Crown helped to firm up an interest 
which was kindled in ample measure by Indira 
Gandhi's assassination. At the governmental level, a 
slight shift in attitude and approach has also 
surfaced. There is said to be better appreciation in 
(Contd, on puge 34) 
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INDIA-USA 


A Troubled Past 


N.C. 


HERE is a mythology about the United States in 
our country that having revolted from British 
rule it must have always been friendly towards the 
Indian people kept in subjugation by the same 
imperial power. 

In 1909, when the militant wing of the national 
movement under Tilak had already begun the 
crusade against foreign rule, when the massive 
swadeshi campaign by the Congress defeated the 
British designs to partition Bengal, when the radical 
revolutionaries from Aurobindo at one end to 
Lajpat Rai at the other, from Har Dayal to Subra- 
maniya Bharati, raised the national movement to 
new heights of militancy, at that very moment how 
did the US Government react? President Theodore 
Roosevelt spoke in glowing terms on January 18, 
1909, about the civilising mission of the British raj 
in India: “A greater feat than was performed under 
the Roman Empire” adding that “‘the successful 
administration of the Indian Empire by the English 
has been one of the most notable and most admirable 
achievements of the White race during the past two 
centuries.” Kipling could not have not done better 
in selling the White Man’s Burden. The lot of 
Indian emigrants in USA in those days, estimated to 
be about 11,000 — incidentally most of them were 
Sikh peasants from Punjab — was degrading, often 
victims of mob violence. And in 1917, the US Gov- 
ernment totally banned immigration from India. 

Rabindranath Tagore who was a tireless wanderer 
had nowhere encountered the humiliating treatment 
as he met at the hands of US immigration officials 
in 1929. He cancelled his trip bitterly saying: “Jesus 
could not get into America because first of all he 
would not have the necessary money, and secondly 
he would be an Asiatic.” In an earlier visit, he was 
sought to be scared by a “‘detective agency” that 
some Indians were plotting to kill him. When 
Tagore protested, he was accused in a case of having 
taken money from the Germans. In 1921 after he 
had raised his voice against the British massacre at 
Jalianwalabagh, he was treated in the USA with 
“unmitigated discourtesy,” to quote his own words. 

Gandhi when invited to visit USA after the 
London Round Table Conference in 1931 declined 
saying: “It is difficult to wean the golden calf from 
the worshippers of Mammon.” 


Wits World War II came a significant phase of 
US interest in the Indian situation. Gen Eisen- 
hower as the Allied Supremo frankly urged that “‘we 
have to hold the Indian bastion at all costs, other- 
wise a junction between the Japanese and German 
forces would be accomplished through the Persian 
Gulf.” President Roosevelt, sensitive to American 
public opinion and himself a strong Democrat 
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bluntly wrote to Churchill: “The feeling is almost 
universally held that the deadlock has been caused 
by the unwillingness of the British Government to 
concede to the Indian the right of self-government” 
and warned that if the Cripps negotiations in April 
1942 collapsed and the Japanese successfully invaded 
India, “‘the prejudicial reaction on American public 
opinion can hardly be overestimated.” Churchill at 
that time refused to budget and even threatened to 
resign over the issue. This is clearly brought out in 
the recently published three volumes of Churchill- 
Roosevelt correspondence. 

The British defence of its Empire against 
American probings did not, however, outlive the 
war at the end of which it was USA which emerged 
as the leading imperial power with Britain playing 
the second fiddle to it. The first US Ambassador 
to independent India, Dr Henry Grady, said in 
December 1947: “It is tremendously important to 
keep India on our side in the world struggle.” The 
“world struggle” that Dr Grady referred to was the 
new Cold War that had already begun. The Truman 
Doctrine of crusade against Communism had been 
proclaimed nine months earlier. 

The new Indian Government under Jawaharlal 
Nehru began with sincere expectations from USA. 
The first rude shock came when in all innocence 
Nehru referred the Pakistani aggression into 
Kashmir to the Security Council, hoping to get 
justice. But it was found that throughout US sided 
with Britain in backing Pakistan against India, 
despite the fact that Warren Austin, the then US 
Representative at the UN, had to concede that. 
Kashmir’s “‘sovereignty had passed to India”? with 
the accession of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
to the Indian Union. 

The basis of America’s pro-Pakistan policy is to 
be traced essentially to its global Cold War strategy. 
Sir Olaf Caroe, the well-known British ideologue for 
retaining the imperial hold on what he called the 
“Northern Screen” States along the Soviet border, 
actually went to Washington to hand over his know- 
how to the burgeoning American imperial power and 
confessed that he had “more than once flattered 
myself that J.F. Dulles’ phrase, ‘the Northern Tier’ 
was the product of Caroe’s thinking”. 

The wiser among the Cold War veterans even at 
that stage were, however, cautious about this line of 
among Pakistan. As early as 1950 at a banquet for 
Liaqat Ali Khan, it was George Kennan, the architect 
of the Cold War, who warned against such an 
adventure: “We must observe the utmost care not to 
enter into relationships which might become the 
subject of misunderstanding either here or in the 
partner country or elsewhere. Or, which we could 

(Contd. on page 31) 





Land Reforms and Poverty Alleviation 


BUTA SINGH 





A new orientation needs to be given to land reforms to make them an effective instrument 
for poverty alleviation and improve the social status of the rural poor. ‘The Union Minister 
of Agriculture and Rural Development, Buta Singh has pinpointed areas where land reforms 
have not achieved the declared goals and calls for a bold, comprehensive plan of nationwide 
action. This contribution is from the inaugural address delivered by him at the State Revenue 
Ministers’ Conference (New Delhi, May 18, 1985). 
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[Ts year, we are celebrating the centenary of 
Indian National Congress. Though we are calling 
it a celebration, basically what we are trying to do 
is to re-dedicate ourselves to the lofty and noble 
ideals of social-and economic emancipation of the 
masses. The millions of poor of India who parti- 
cipated in the freedom struggle and underwent 
immeasurable sufferings, did so mainly because they 
thought that posterity would have economic freedom 
along with political independence. Jawaharlal Nehru 
was amazed by the large response to the national 
liberation movement that came from the landless, 
the dispossessed, the deprived from the rural areas. 
In his Autobiography he records: 

The landlords tried to pass on the burden to their tenantry, 

and the growing pauperisation of the peasantry — both the 

petty landholders and the tenants — drew them to the 
national movement. The agricultural proletariat, the large 
numbers of landless labourers in rural areas, were also 
attracted; and for all these rural classes ‘nationalism’ or 

‘swaraj? meant fundamental changes in the land system, 

which would relieve or lessen their burdens and provide 

‘land for the landless. 

Thus, land reforms form a part of the national 
heritage and pledge handed down by the great 
makers of modern India to the poor of the land. This 
pledge we shall faithfully redeem. We swept away 
all the vestiges of the zamindari and rent-receiving 
interests in one big sweep during the 50s, soon after 
Independence. But the other two major components 
of land reforms, that is, breaking the concentration 
of land in the hands of a few and to distribute the 
excess among the landless and the land poor and 
recognising and protecting the informal tenants till 
their rights on the land are conferred, have not been 
successfully accomplished. But the importance of 
this programme was fully realised by the national 
leaders and when planning started, agrarian reform 
was given priority in the strategy of agricultural 
development and transformation of rural society. 

Ever since planning began in our country, agrarian 
reforms have been a priority item in the strategy of 
agricultural development and transformation of the 
rural institutional structure. The question of land 
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reform is not a new one. It was included in the first 
Twenty Points Programme and in the revised Twenty 
Points Programme by the late Prime Minister, 
Indira Gandhi, because of its “basic importance to 
our economic and social progress”. Constitutional 
protection has been given to various State legislations 
enacted for land and tenurial reforms. Most of the 
intermediary tenures which prevailed over 40 per 
cent of the area of the country have been abolished 
and more than 20 million cultivators have been 
brought into direct contact with the state. Laws to 
provide security of tenure to tenants, have been 
enacted. In anumber of States, ownership rights 
have been given to tenants benefiting about eight 
million tenants. Ceilings on land holdings were 
brought into force in the 50s and the 60s and later 
revised lower ceilings have been fixed by the States 
after a consensus was arrived at and national guide- 
lines were issued in 1972. While much has been 
done, much more remains to be done. 


Addressing the Chief Ministers on March 5, 1976, 
Indira Gandhi said, “I think it is either because there 
are people who have a vested interest in not having 
reforms, or because of a general lack of appreciation 
of the vital role of land reforms, there is a certain 
amount of lethargy and hesitation in implement- 
ation”. 

Commenting on the situation as it prevailed on 
the eve of the Sixth Plan, the Plan document 
observed: 

Often, the necessary determination has been lacking to 
effectively undertake action, particularly in the matter of 
implementation of ceiling laws, consolidation of holdings, 
andin not vigorously pursuing concealed tenancies and 
having them vested with tenancy/occupancy rights as 
enjoyed under the law. 

What was said at the beginning of the Sixth Plan 
unfortunately remains valid even now as none of the 
Sixth Plan targets on land reforms measures have 
been fully achieved. There are quite a few States 
where legislative provisions do not exist for confer- 
ment of ownership rights on tenants and share- 
croppers. The programme of taking over possession 
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of and distribution of surplus land, one of the 
important items of the revised Twenty Points-Pro- 
gramme set before the nation by Indira Gandhi, is 
still far from complete. Regular maintenance of land 
records is yet to be introduced in many non-land 
records States and systems are yet to be perfected to 
keep the land records up-to-date. 

Today we have to understand very clearly that the 
21st century cannot be ushered in rural India with 
agrarian relations of a past century. The semi- 
feudal fetters which inhibit economic development, 
social progress and fruition of the creative energy of 
the masses in the rural areas will have to be burst 
asunder. It is not an easy task. But we shall do it. 

Land reform measures have so long been conceiv- 
ed and implemented in an isolated manner, without 
relating them to rural development and poverty 
alleviation programmes. It has never been in the 
mainstream of development activity. It is in this 
context that the Approach to the Seventh Five-Year 
Plan gives a definite direction towards integrating 
land reforms with the anti-poverty programmes: 

The core of the anti-poverty programme lies in the endow- 
ment of income generating assets on those who have little 
or none of these. Hence, re-distributive land reforms and 
security of tenure to the informal tenants have to be 
directly integrated with the anti-poverty package of pro- 
grammes. 

Raising agricultural productivity with modern 
technologies is an imperative need. Transforming 
the social and economic condition of the rural poor 
isan item of priority. A new orientation needs 
to be given for land reform to make it an effective 
instrument for alleviation of poverty and improve 
the social status of the rural poor. Organic links 
must be forged between land reforms and various 
rural and agricultural development programme so 
that land reforms become the nucleus around which 
other asset endowment and income generating acti- 
vities in the crusade against rural poverty can be 
developed. 


IF WE LOOK atthe agrarian scene today, we have 
to admit that measures of land reforms taken so far 
have not given the results which were ‘expected to be 
achieved. The gap between rich landlords in irri- 
gated areas and the poor ones in the dry lands has 
remained, and probably has grown wider. In States 
where tenancies are permitted, there is a large body 
of tenants and share-croppers still to be brought on 
record and many are tenants at will and leases are 
oral. It is not uncommon that the bigger landlords 
hold lands of small and marginal farmers on lease. 
Even in States where tenancies have been abolished, 
informal and insecure tenancy has come into exis- 
tence under the guise of personal cultivation. These 
do not find place in the records. No doubt, these 
may be the result of various social and economic 
forces working in the ruralareas. Bold steps will 
have to be taken to investigate and bring on record 
ail oral tenanciesand informal tenancies in all the 
States irrespective of whether tenancy is permitted 
or abolished. 

Commenting on the state of affairs of tenancy 
reforms, Indira Gandhi pointed out in 1976 that 
this aspect was not getting the importance it 
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deserved. She stated, “The position regarding 
this in several States, especially in permanently 
settled areas in Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa, etc., 
continues to be not satisfactory and a solution to 
this problem has to be found quickly.” Since tben, 
West Bengal has taken some steps.for registration of 
share-cropers, but the position in respect of share 
croppers and other informal tenants in many other 
areas has not changed. For bringing in their names 
into a tenants’ ledger or a record of rights, the 
traditional method of survey and settlement will not 
do. It would be too time-consuming and, therefore, 
would frustrate the main objective. Indira Gandhi 
had suggested: “Therefore some ad hoc and practi- 
cal method has to be found, which would enable us 
to go ahead. Matters cannot be allowed to drift hop- 
ing for the best and depending on the local officials.” 

I would urge devising some short-cut method of 
getting the names of the informal and oral tenants 
registered in the record of rights prior to legal con- 
ferment of title to their land. Fact-finding meetings 
with the potential beneficiaries and the revenue 
officials might enable them to ascertain the truth 
much quicker than the usual revenue court prac- 
tices. With all its precautions, the records produced 
through elaborate and time-consuming survey and 
settlement procedure do contain a large number of 
mistakes. While human errors cannot be eliminated, 
voluntary manipulation of records can be substanti- 
ally checked through a direct participatory approach 
in record preparation. . 

A stricter definition of personal cultivation must 
be attempted by insisting on residence within a 
specified distance from the land, contribution of 
personal and family labour and major source of 
income being from agriculture. This should be 
followed up with the conferment of ownership rights 
on the tenants. Tenants on lands held by religious 
and other institutions should also get similar 
benefits. 


IMPLEMENTATION of the ceiling laws also shows 
disappointing results so far. After the 1972 
National Guidelines the State Governments esti- 
mated that about 23.54 lakh hectares would be 
surplus. The area declared surplus is only 17.46 lakh 
hectares; area taken possession of is 12.11 lakh 
hectares and area distributed is 9.02 lakh hectares. 
Considerable gaps exist between the area estimated 
as surplus and area actually declared as surplus; the 
area declared surplus and area taken possession of; 
the area taken possession of and actually distri- 
buted. A point that requires to be highlighted about 
distribution of ceiling surplus land is that we should 
not think that we have done our job by passing on 
order in the file. Handing over actual physical 
possession and giving some support service in ensur- 
ing that beneficiary can continue to hold on to his 
land are also necessary. Adequate protection has 
to be provided to him by the Government. Entente 
cordiale that exists between the local revenue staff 
and the rural rich is a major inhibiting factor. It 
has to be broken. Nearly 6.55 lakh hectares of 
land is locked in litigation in spite of the -consti- 
tutional protection given to the various ceiling laws. 


A conservative estimate of the possible magnitude of 
ceiling surplus land on the basis of the land holding 
data of the agricultural census of 1976-77 indicates 
a figure of about 88.84 lakh hectares. Even if we 
do not take this figure as absolutely correct, it 
undoubtedly points out to the broad range of possi- 
bility on the one hand and extent of evasion and 
avoidance of ceiling laws on the other. 


According to the data on land holdings based on 
the agricultural census of 1980-81, holdings below 
2 hectares form 74.5 per cent of the total number of 
holdings but account for only 26.3 per cent of the 
area. Holdings above 10 hectares constitute only 
2.15 per cent of the total number of holdings but 
account for 22.8 per cent of the area. Concentra- 
tion of land in big holdings and skewed distribution 
of area among different size classes of land holdings 
are still very much in evidence. Many Asian coun- 
tries, notably Japan and South Korea, have made 
enormous strides is agricultural production with 
family holdings set below 5 hectares. Much of the 
modern technology in agriculture is largely divisible 
and independent of scale. We are committed to 
evolving a socialistic pattern of society and there is, 
therefore, a strong case for reviewing and lowering 
the ceilings on land holding to bring about a more 
egalitarian structure. 


In order to make the ceiling Jaws more effective 
and get more land for redistribution to the rural 
landless, one may also consider including major 
sons as members of the family for computation of 
the ceiling of the land holdings of their parents as 
on January 24, 1971. A review of the application 
of ceiling laws in newly irrigated areas for re-deter- 


_ mination of ceiling, a scrutiny of the classifications 


adopted for the purposes of the ceiling, an investiga- 
tion into the type of benami and farzi transfers in 
order to take legislative and other action, measures 
for expeditious disposal of cases in the revenue and 
other courts, bringing lands with relegious and 
other institutions under the purview of ceiling laws, 
are some of the other measures which are suggested 
for consideration and necessary action. Action is 
also necessary, legislative and otherwise, to protect 
the interest of tribals in land. Selective: consolida- 
tion of land holdings for more efficient delivery of 
services and cultivation has to be taken up, giving 
priority to irrigated areas and to areas where small 
marginal farmers and assignees of ceiling surplus 
land are in large numbers. 


Even non-land-based income-generating activities 
require a minimum of a land base. Legislation, where 
not available should be undertaken for conferment 
of ownership rights on homesteads which are now 
being occupied as permissive possessors or 
encroachers upto a certain specified area limit. 
Expeditious completion of acquisition proceedings 
for distribution of house-sites is also necessary. 


When ceiling surplus land is allotted, it is very 
necessary to see mutations are effected, pass-books 
issued, land physically demarcated and possession 
given. When pattas are issued on distribution of 
any land, they should be jointly given in the names 
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of head of the household and the spouse. It would 
be desirable if the Centrally Sponsored Scheme of 
financial assistance to ceiling surplus land allottees is 
implemented through the District Rural Develop- 
ment Agencies who should imaginatively integrate it 
with other programmes like IRDP/NREP RLEGP/ 
DPAP/DDFP etc., so that they can derive the maxi- 
mum benefit and put the land to productive use in 
the shortest possible time. 


For free flow of agricultural credit, up-to-date 
land records are a necessity. The Revenue machi- 
nery, the oldest department of the State Govern- 
ments, has to be revitalised and geared up for 
updated maintenance of land records which are now 
required for diverse purposes like planning agricul- 
tural credit, crop insurance, food procurement, etc. 
Pass-books with legal status should be issued to all 
cultivators whether they are owners or tenants. 
Non-land-record States must take action to intro- 
duce land records as a time-bound programme. 
Revenue machinery at the village level and the 
immediate higher supervisory level needs to be 
strengthened in the weaker States with trained func- 
tionaries. Uniform format of land and crop based 
statistics for the entire country should be attempted 
which will make the agricultural census also easier. 
Computerisation of these statistics could be tried on 
a pilot basis. A Centrally-sponsored scheme in this 
regard is also proposed during the Seventh Five- 
Year Plan. 


The Prime Minister has emphasised the need to 
launch a massive programme of development of 
social forestry in the Seventh Plan for development 
of fuel wood and fodder resources. There are large 
extents of unculturable waste lands with the Govern- 
ment, Panchyats and the community. We need the 
assistance of the State Governments to identify, 
demarcate and allot these lands for the social 
forestry schemes. Plantations on the road sides, 
railway track sides and on canal embankments can 
also be undertaken in large measure. Legislative or 
other provision can be made to give usufructuary 
rights on trees, planted, tended and protected by 
the rural landless poor under the social forestry 
schemes. 


Substantial amendments have been made to the 
Land Acquisition Act in 1984. Certain consequen- 
tial measures are to be taken by the States. It is 
also necessary to bring various legislations in the 
States for acquisition of land in general or for 
specific purposes in line with the amended Land 
Acquisition Act. 


I am sure I have the support of all in giving a 
new direction to the land reform measures and 
making it the foundation for poverty alleviation 
programmes to be implemented in an integrated 
manner. Itis not the intention to convey an im- 
pression that States have not done anything. Sub- 
stantial progress has been achieved. But it is also a 
fact that a good deal remains to be done which 
requires to be completed at a much faster 
speed.L] 
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Some Gains, but Far from Equality 


KELLY McPARLAND 







EF she is bright enough, ambitious enough, has a 

good idea and wants to make it work, a woman 
in Nairobi can goto one of the few banks in the 
world designed exclusively for women, and it will 

_make sure she gets-a loan. If she wants to learn to 
read, it may be more difficult. 

Such are the contradictions in the status of women 

„as the United Nations Decade for Women draws 
to an end. Itis an irony typical of the 10 years the 
UN has devoted to bettering the lot of half the 
world’s population. Remarkable success stories 
coexist with blatant discrimination; huge advances 
are balanced by humiliating retreats. 

Some other examples: 

@ In Australia, an Office for the Status of Women 
operates as an arm of the Prime Minister’s Office. 
Yet, in 1983, Prime Minister Bob Hawke complained 
that of 1,40,000 students in apprenticeship program- 
mes, only one in 20 was female. 

© In India, a development plan has been intro- 
duced to improve job training for women and ensure 
equal access to jobs. Across the border in Pakistan, 
a woman has to have the supporting testimony of 


four men to prove rape, and if she fails she may be - 


flogged. 

@ In Japan, 1982 statistics showed that only 
-2.3 per cent of women were unemployed; yet another 
survey showed that 72 per cent of Japanese believe a 
woman should put her family ahead of her job, and 
less than one-third thought a woman had the right 
to divorce a husband she could not stand. | 

Since the decade began, women have been elected 
Prime Ministers’, appointed to Supreme Courts, shot 
into space and awarded a Nobel prize. Yet in most 
of the world they still suffer higher unemployment 
and receive lower wages than men; are blocked from 
positions of authority; have less access to education 
and are expected to look after the home and children 
while still contributing to the family income. 

It is a record which many women themselves have 
trouble evaluating, suggesting the decade has succe- 
eded in attracting international attention to women’s 
concerns even if it failed to find many solutions. 

“In many ways the past 20 years have beena 
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From July 10-26, thousands of women and a few men from all over the world will be coming 
together in Nairobi, to mark the end of the United Nations Decade for Women. Two major events 
will take place: the offical UN conference with delegates from member nations, as well as observers; 
and the NGO forum, open to all interested. Scheduled for July 15-26 the purpose of the UN 
conference is to review and appraise the progress achieved and obstacles encountered in attaining 
the goals and objectives of the Decade for Women. 





revolution,” says Torild Skard, recently appointed 
coordinator for women’s programmes of the UN 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
(UNESCO). “Ifyou count the number of people 
who recognise that women are discriminated against, 
that they have legitimate demands, there’s been a 
very remarkable change.” 

At the same time, she concedes, “governments in 
general think women aren’t that important”. With 
few exceptions, she says, “if there is starvation, 
women are starving more than men. If there’s 
illiteracy more women are illiterate than men.” 

While in the developed world there are more 
female lawyers, managers and politicians than be- 
fore, and women in communications are numerous, 
they are still heavily outnumbered by men. 

In developing countries, women’s work is still 
frequently little more than the most menial of 
labour. The ILO catalogues women in Thailand 
required to spend between seven and nine hours a 
shift staring at hairwidth gold wires through micro- 
scopes, building up to 800 microchips a day, at 
50 wires per chip. In the Filipino electronics indus- 
try, it says, women are routinely exposed to carcino- 
genics such as benzine, resins and lead. 

Without training, women cannot get at the credit, 
technology and financial resources needed to better 
their lot. Six out of every 10 illiterates are women, 
and in 1980 UNESCO counted seven countries 
where virtually no women could read or write. 

UNESCO itself is hardly a model of sexual 
equality, however. Despite allocating US $ 6.2 mil- 
lion for women’s programmes this year, UNESCO’s 
own female staff consists mostly of secretaries and 
Clerks. Only a quarter of professional staff is 
women, and “that’s not bad compared to other UN 
agencies where women’s participation is-10 per cent 
or lower,” says Skard, a former Norwegian MP. It 
was only this year — the last of the women’s decade 
— that UNESCO even got around to creating 
Skard’s job. 

In many ways UNESCO mirrors the ambivalent 
attitude women have stumbled over in more than 

(Contd on Page 26) 
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Refiections on Reservation Crisis in Gujarat — I 


UPENDRA BAXI 





Prof. Baxi, till a few days back Vice-Chancellor of South Gujarat 
University and now Professor of Law, Delhi University, in this special 
article analyses the orgins and course of the anti-reservation agitation 
in Gujarat, the forces at work, the violence, the present situation and 
the profound implications for the future of the State and the country. 


— Editor 





‘ 


Te current anti-reservation movement in Gujarat 

should finally help to lay to rest several well 
propagated myths concerning Gujarat. The extent of 
cruelty, violence, and repression involved in 1985, 
like in the 1981 anti-Scheduled Caste agitation and 
the 1974 Nav Nirman Movement, epitomises a most 
comprehensive repudiation of the claim that Gujarat 
is Gandhi’s State, and his very first karmabhoomi. 
Apart from Gujarat’s criminogenic insistence on pro- 
hibition of liquor, there is nothing Gandhian in the 
Gujarat society and polity. 

And, unlike the image, Gujarat is indeed a very 
violent society. In a sense, Gujarat is the home of 
patriarchal violence against women, it is the central 
site in India of dowry murders; in national statistics 
on rape, Gujarat is among the first five States. The 
atrocities, including burning alive of untouchables, 
in the course of the 1981 agitation was only a con- 
centrated manifestation of deep-seated repression of 
untouchables. Of course, Gujarat does not have 
one-shot, nation-shocking, headline atrocities as has 
Bihar or Tamilnadu. It institutionalises tolerance to 
hostile caste-based discrimination at the level of 
everyday life. For example, the State tolerates the 
denial to more than 68 per cent of untouchables, of 
access to potable water from the high-caste Hindu 
wells. Gujarat, especially Ahmedabad and Baroda, 
are pre-eminent theatres of communal carnage in 
India with annihilating violence directed against 
Muslims. The exploitation of Adivasis, in terms of 
deprivation of lands, low wages and indebtedness, is 
comparable to the worst regions of India. And 
Gujarat, because of the Gandhian “tradition” of 
leadership of trade unions, has allowed such capita- 
list amity between leading trade unions, and industry 
as to allow unmitigated exploitation of unorganised 
industrial labour and migrant labour, so acute as to 
help us relive Marx’s descriptions in Capital. 

Over the decades, Gujarat has also developed its 
own patterns of lawlessness. Political corruption is 
as widespread in Gujarat as in the rest of India; but 
it is, like everything else in Gujarat, extremely well- 
managed. There is virtually no public movement 
against corruption, unless the Nav Nirman Move- 
ment in 1974 can be so regarded. Gujarat may have 
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its fair share of its Antulays; but it has no Arun 
Shouries, Ramdas Nayaks or Ram Jethmalanis. The 
emerging social action litigation and developments 
in administrative law have brought to light, in 
numerous ways, the patterns of governmental 
deviance in Gujarat. And the police brutalities in 
crisis Management are not exceptions; they merely 
represent heightened extensions of normal repressive 
behaviour of a colonial police force in India. The 
police killings of as many as fourteen Adivasi youths 
in the last three years in Valia Taluka in Bharuch 
(for merely claiming minimum wages) indicate how 
state terrorism can be organised even in the absence 
of terrorism by social groups. Gujarat has seen to it 
generally that there is no spread of Left ideologies 
in the State. 

Gujarat is well-administered in the sense that it 
maintains industrial peace and provides conditions 
both for the growth of state capitalism and capitalis- 
tic development. Of all the States in the Indian 
Union, Gujarat has always been the most explicitly 
committed to a frankly capitalist growth. Today, it 
is India’s leading industrial State, next only to 
Maharashtra, and poised to. outstrip it. Exploitation, 
repression and marginalisation of the poor are not 
unintended, but integral, consequences of the 
espoused model of “development”. 

The present essay does not seek to substantiate 
this sociological image of Gujarat; rather, it offers 
an analysis of the present movement in the State on 
the view that no happening in Gujarat can be ade- 
quately grasped without some such perspectives. It 
should be clear, at a rather high level of sociological 
abstraction, that the dominant classes are waging an 
anticipatory class war through periodic flexing of the 
high-caste muscle on reservations. They perceive, 
with varying degrees of clarity, the entire movement 
for equal opportunities for the Scheduled groups and 
backward classes as a danger to the present path of 
development, in which they have a dominant posi- 
tion. 

Gujarat managed to avoid reservations for back- 
ward classes for as many as sixteen long years after 
its formation. It no doubt had to have, consistent- 
ly with the Constitution and the national policy, 21 


45 


'pér cent reservations (7 per cent for the Scheduled 
Castes and 14 per cent for the Scheduled Tribes). 
Even when in 1978, it introduced reservations for 
backward classes, it was only by a 10 per cent 
quota. 

Even in the midst of the orgy of death and devast- 
ation in Gujarat today, it is acknowledged on all 
sides, including government, that the increase for 
reservations by 18 per cent for the backward classes 
has no impact, in real terms, now or for decades to 
come. For example, in 1984 out ofa total of 675 
seats in medical colleges, 7 per cent (47 seats), 14 
per cent (94 seats) and 10 per cent (67 seats) were 
reserved respectively for the Scheduled Castes, Tribes 
and socially and educationally backward classes. In 
fact, only 3.4 per cent quota for Scheduled Castes 
3.5 per cent forthe Scheduled Tribes and 3.5 per 
cent for the socially and educationally backward 
classes was filled in 1984; the rest of the seats went 
to the high castes. The position as regards engine- 
ering colleges is not markedly different. Therefore, 
even if the total reservation quota may be as high 
as 31 per cent up to 1984, and 49 per cent under the 
present revised policy, the actual utilisation does 
not, at the very most exceed 15 percent. And the 
under-utilisation of the quotas is directly related to 
the material conditions of existence, of the impover- 
ished strata of Gujarat society. No effective assault 
on these conditions has been launched through 
planning. 

Reservations in employment have affected some- 
what the base; low-level administrative jobs—peons 
and clerks—tend to have increasing representation 
from the better-off among the depressed classes. 
And the system of promotions — through the 
roster procedure — has had some visible impact 
on promotion for Government employees belonging 
to lower and middle classes. But job reservations 
do not extend to the private sector; nor do they 
extend rigorously to Government companies or 
statutory corporations. i , 

In this sense, the present espousal and opposition 
to enhanced reservations constitute an exercise in 
symbolic politics. The state, more under the com- 
pulsions of electoral politics than under the imper- 
atives of the Constitution, has to create and manage 
a contradictory reality. It has to initiate, slowly 
and with wayward implementation, a process of pro- 
poor policies and programmes. But because it is 
not immediately designed to change the material 
conditions of the impoverished, it generates potential 
for delegitimation from all sides. The impoverished 
know that the policies addressed to them are not 
really meant for them; the dominating classes know 
this too. But they fear that if they do not constrain 
the state now, they might be the losers in the long 
run. 

This certainly explains the fact that ideological 
professions (lawyers, doctors, university and college 
teachers) come next only to students in constituting 
the vanguard of the movement against reservation. 
Members of these professions are able to articulate 
the ideologies of the dominating classes rather per- 
suasively. They are able successfully to generate 
debates on diversionary issues like ‘merit’, ‘efficiency’ 
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and ‘equality’, whereas the real issue is emancip- 
ation of the impoverished of which reservation poli- 
cies and programmes are only minor instrument- 
alities in any case. And as brokers of the domin- 
ating and privileged classes they are also strategic- 
ally placed to exploit the ambiguous commitment of 
the Government on the issue of reservation. 

Nothing in terms of immediate irreparable injury 
or immediate windfall gains ensues on either side. 
Any yet the impact even of this symbolic gesture is 
very real, impassioned and violent. The psycho- 
dynamics of symbolic politicking has to be fully 
analysed. All that can be said at this stage is that 
even the symbolic enhancement of reservations has 
had the effect, desired or not, of threatening the 
dominant and privileged classes with attimia, the loss 
of status dominance. Conversely, it has some effect 
of enhancing self-confidence and collective self- 
esteem among the backward classes. 

The anti-reservation movement, at the same time, 
raises issues going beyond the reservation policies. 
First, there is the problem of political rationality, 
responsibility and accountability; the present crisis 
vividly demonstrates a lamentable lack of these on 
the part of the ruling and Opposition parties and 
the leaders of the movement. Second, we have the 
resurgence of non-institutional politics. This is of 
some particular significance at the present juncture 
of political development in India. Citizen move- 
ments arising as a reaction or response to some ex- 
plosive political decision tend to acquire power dis- 
proportionate to their social base and tend to become 
loci of extra-constitutional power and authority. 
Third, the Gujarat movement signals, in its present 
Stage, a tendency towards hijacking of political dis- 
sent into the arena of criminal violence and seem- 
ingly justified repression by the state. Ifthe fierce 
propaganda warfare between the ruling and Opposi- 
tion parties contains evena germ of truth, we have 
to concede that this hijacking is a part of doing 
politics in India and is, overall, considered legitim- 
ate on purely short-term political gains to parties 
and personalities within the parties. All this, in turn, 
has decisive impact on the guaranteed rights of citi- 
zens to the freedom of speech, expression, assembly 
and association. Fourth, no matter how this hijack- 
ing Of citizen discontent is accomplished, it certainly 
exposes the immense harrowing potential for repres- 
sion, -torture, tyranny, lawlessness and arrogance of 
power. Fifth, there is the situation where the pur- 
ported beneficiaries of reservation policies are the - 
prime victims of movements for and against such 
policies. And this feature signifies continued vassal- 
age or dependency of the purported beneficiaries on 
the ruling groups, whatever be their political com- 
plexion. In turn, this dependency is exploited to pre- 
vent any genuine assertion of the real interests of 
the depressed groups. Sixth, we have the federal 
dimension. The movement in Gujarat is now veering 
towards the 1974 Nav Nirman Movement, seeking 
the ouster of a Chief Minister, and involving, among 
other things, an appeal to the Union of India for 
the imposition of President’s Rule. Interestingly, all 
Opposition parties now supporting this demand at 
the national level have been vehemently attacking 


this power in Article 356 of the Constitution as 
itself undemocratic ! And the ruling party which has 
been Article 356-happy on so many occasions in the 
past, stands now converted into a custodian of 
federalism! 

In addition, there are three other features which 
have immense national significance. First, there is 
the spectre of the anti-reservation movement, and 
the counter-movement, spreading in other States; 
and of the possible emergence of a national/coalition 
of disparate groups, with the sole anti-constitutional 
goal of preserving caste dominance. Second, we have 
evidence of increased militarisation of the state: 
para-military forces and army are increasingly called 
in on aid of civilian government for protection 
against the consequences of practising civilian 
(though by no means. civil or civilised) politics. 
Third, the present situation in Gujarat signals dis- 


tinctively new patterns both in terms of politics of. 


protest and management of repression. Principal 
among the tactics of management is a thoroughgoing 
disregard of human lives, property and dignity as 
well as liquidation of truth through propagandistic 
tactics of Goebbelsian dimensions. 


IJ. Immediate Background - 


(GUARAT did not have reservations for socially and 
educationally backward classes (SEBC) or other 
backward classes (OBC) till April 1, 1978. It is true 
that the Janata Government introduced the ten per 
cent reservations for these classes for the first time; 
but, contrary to present propaganda, the A.R. 
Bakshi Commission (Panch) was appointed by the 
Congress Government on August 8, 1972. The 
Bakshi Panch took four years to identify 82 castes/ 
groups; its report was submitted on February 27, 
1976. Even during the height of Emergency’s 
feverish concern for the downtrodden, the Bakshi 
report was not implemented; indeed, it was left to a 
successor Government to do so. 

The implementation of the Bakshi Panch reserva- 
tions did not provoke any resistance, a fact which 
needs to be historically underscored as well as under- 
stood. On April 20, 1981, another Commission, 
headed by yet another retired High Court Justice, 
was constituted to specifically consider “‘representa- 
tions for being considered as belonging to socially 
and educationally backward class” from two sources: 
those castes/groups who had failed to get themselves 
favourably considered by the Bakshi Panch and 
other groups which had made fresh representations 
for inclusion. The Rane Panch started its work on 
May 6, 1981, and submitted its report to the Gov- 
ernment of Gujarat on October 31, 1983. As far as I 
‘am able to . ascertain, no agitation greeted the 
announcement of the Rane Panch. It certainly did 
not need high political imagination to forecast that 
the Rane Panch will end up suggesting extended 
reservations. No parents’, students’, or political 
association was formed to articulate anti-reservation 
views before the Rane Panch. 

This fact is significant because the Rane Panch 
was constituted almost in the wake of the withdrawal 
of the agitation of 1981. Of course, that movement 
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was specifically directed to postgraduate reserva- 
tions for the Scheduled Castes in medical faculty. 
Perhaps, the proponents of “meritocracy”? were expec- 
ting that the Rane Panch would take its own time to 
report like its predecessor. They might also have 
expected that the Congress Government would take 
at least as much time considering the report as it did 
with the Bakshi Panch. 

This was not to be. The Rane Panch report put 
in cold storage for well over fourteen months was 
suddenly activated on January 11, 1985, as elections 
were announced. The Rane Panch did, predictably, 
suggest extension of reservations for OBC by 18 per 
cent, thus bringing the total reservations to 49 per 
cent. Butit did soin a unique manner; this was 
the first backward classes commission to take the 
Indian Constitution seriously. It based its recom- 
mendations on “class” and not “‘caste’’, taking the 
view that when the Constitution employs the phrase 
“other backward classes”, and “‘socially and educa- 
tionally backward classes’? it legitimates special 
provisions which are class-based and not caste- 
based. 

The Rane Panch provided very many good 
reasons from shifting from “‘caste’’ to “class”, aside 
from the basic argument from the constitutional 
intent. First, it maintained that provision of special 
benefits by castes will perpetuate all “‘the evils of the 
caste system’’; the “‘stigma’’ of backwardness will 
attach to a person “till his death”, if caste was to 
be the basis of identification. Classification by 
occupations and income will achieve a more secular 
and equalising result, since a beneficiary can, as it 
were, step out of backwardness. Second, caste iden- 
tification for backwardness not only has the tendency 
to create a vested interest in backwardness; in 
Gujarat, this was the actual result. The Panch found 
that the “‘very castes which were at one time...show- 
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ing progressive frends” weré ndW aggressively com- 
“peting for recognition as “backward” castes. Third, 
cast criteria had the natural tendency to exclude from 
ESBC and OBC “all such classes amongst non-Hindu 
communities, which do not recognize caste in the 
conventional sense known to Hindu society”. 
Fourth, caste-based classification suffered from 
many inherent defects, especially from the “want 
of exact and complete information in regard to 
castes and sub-castes”. This lack cannot be redres- 
sed as the Census of India has abandoned caste 
énumeration since 1931. The process of represen- 
tation concerning backwardness will therefore be a 
continuing one and indeed a never-ending one. 

For all these-ideological, constitutional and 
practical reasons, the Rane Panch identified in all 
63 occupations for the benefit of reservations. These 
occupations were divided into three classes: agri- 
culture and cattle-rearing groups (4 occupational 
categories); occupations involving manual labour 
(24 categories) including handcart-pullers, rickshaw- 
pullers, porters, beedi workers, grave-diggers, cooks 
and unprotected workers; occupations involving 
elements of manual labour as well as trade (29 
categories) inclusive of: carpenters, blacksmiths, 
copper-smiths, tailors, jari workers, tanners, charkha 
weavers or spinners, butchers, hawkers, peddlers 
and street vendors, waste recycling workers and 
‘victims of adverse circumstances or adversity” 
such as destitute persons, mendicants and inmates of 
orphanages. 

In order to derive benefits on the ground of edu- 
cational and social backwardness, the Rane Panch 
fixed a maximum of family income of Rs. 10,000 
perannum. For effective administration, they sug- 
gested adoption, with appropriate modifications of 
schemes specifically designed to help the poorest of 
the poor such as small and marginal farmers deve- 
lopment programmes, the integrated rural develop- 
ment programme, and antyodaya. 

In a few days after the announcement of Assemb- 
ly elections in March 1985, the Government 
announced the new reservations policy. It accep- 
ted the Rane Panch’s proposal for raising the quota 
of reservations for OBC to 28 per cent; the recom- 
mendation that the income limit for eligibility be 
raised from Rs. 7500 to Rs. 10,000 was also accep- 
ted. The Government, however, did a by-pass 
surgery on the Report by insisting that ‘“‘caste’’ not 
“class? should be the basis of identification of 
backwardness. This left the Government in a 
curious situation; while the quota was raised, the 
beneficiaries still remained to be identified. It 
promptly set up a committee of six (including three 
MLAs) headed by a leading advocate and an M.P., 
Haroobhai Mehta, to identify the beneficiary castes 
within ten to fifteen days! There was urgency because 
the decision was announced as having come into 
operation with immediate effect. But it could not 
achieve any such effect without the identification 
of the new beneficiaries! Hence, the urgency with 
which the Mehta Committee was asked to proceed. 
But that Committee could not obviously perform a 
` task in this short period; it was overlooked that 
the same task took the Bakshi Panch about four 
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years, and the Rane Panch about two years. This 
report is still awaited! 

_The Rane Panch report was not made available 
simultaneously with the announcement of the new 
policy. The release of this report became a major 
demand of the anti-reservation campaign; and it 
was released on March 19, 1985, by which time 
the protest was entering its most intense phase, 
allowing no room for reasoned debate on the vital 
changes suggested by the Panch. 


It was, thus, difficult for many people to under- 
stand why the Government insisted in offering the 
“class” criteria, the Rane Panch went beyond the 
terms of its reference. People were asked to believe 
that this was so on the mere say-so of Government 
spokespersons. The Government must have selec- 
ted the members of the Rane Panch with consider- 
able care. And it must have drafted the terms of 
reference with equal care. And the Panch was 
headed by an experienced High Court- Justice; 
Justices are accustomed to interpret the Consti- 
tution and the laws. Unless it is to be assumed 
that upon retirement they suddenly become un- 
intelligent, more so than incumbant civil servants 
and Ministers, there is absolutely no basis for 
saying that they misconstrued their terms of 
reference! 


Indeed, the Panch was asked to “make such other 
recommendations germane to the main terms of 
reference as may be deemed necessary by it”. The 
four main terms of reference constantly referred to 
socially and educationally backward classes. The 
Panch was also asked to deal with the problem of 
exclusion of sub-castes from OBC because of 
“ambiguity” prevailing in the “names of sub- 
castes’. The Panch did, as noted briefly earlier, 
no more and no less than to interpret its task as 
it “deemed necessary”. That the Government did 
not expect such an approach (replacing ‘‘caste’’? by 
“‘class’’?) was understandable. But then it could 
and should have rejected the Report in its entirety 
on that ground, rather than to publicly undermine 
and question even the JQ of the eminent members 
of the Rane Panch. This course of action could 
have been adopted after the elections; there was no 
public opinion compulsion either way for some 
governmental action, before the election, on the 
Rane Panch report. 


There is no doubt that the ruling party was 
announcing the new: reservation policy to secure 
decisive electoral advantages. There were other 
similar announcements such as the introduction of 
the midday meal scheme (costing the State exchequer 
close to Rs 110 crores per annum) and free women’s 
education from kindergarten to doctoral studies. 
Barring an occasional minor political statement, the 
Opposition parties could ill afford to protest at the 
new reservation policy; their prospects of returning 
to power were in any case not exciting after the Lok 
Sabha demonstration of the Rajiv wave and it would 
have been suicidal to have expressed any conscien- 
tious opposition to the policy. The Congress-] 
strategy was invincible; and in the event the Solanki- 
led party returned with a massive absolute majority, 


is. 


unprecedented since the formation of the State of 
Gujarat. 

Opposition parties are today accused of making 
“political capital’? out of the anti-reservation stir. 
This charge is broadly justified. But condemnation 
on this score is not justified. The ruling party itself 
reaped the rewards of the new reservations policy at 
the hustings. The only political option left to Oppo- 
sition was to use the new policy against the Govern- 
ment after the elections. On both sides, consistent 
with the respectable traditions of amorality in power 
politics, the reservations issue was essentially a 
political issue; social justice and constitutional goals 
were only incidental to the pursuit of power on all 
sides. 

The real complaint of the ruling party when it 
blames the Opposition for politicising reservations 
is that they have been able to do so successfully so 
far. This shows that the Congress-[ had under- 
estimated the potential of mobilisation of the social- 
ly and educationally forward castes and classes. The 
ruling party had also obviously, overestimated its 
own strength. But despite its massive victory, denial 
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of tickets to at least six sitting Cabinet Ministers 
and a systematic exclusion of socialist leadership 
represented by Sanat Mehta and Jinabhai Darji plus 
expulsion of considerable number of good rebel 
Congress persons created conditions for weakening 
the cohesion of the party. The anti-reservation 
movement, in theory, should have had the effect of 
closing of ranks within the ruling party; but so deep 
were the wounds that the discarded senior Congress 
leaders denied themselves any public articulation 
and activity. The only major exception to this trend 
was furnished by Prabodh Raval, a former Home 
and Education Minister (a unique combination of 
portfolio, known only to Gujarat). Raval was 
promised a Rajya Sabha seat (which in the event 
has been offered to yet another honorary Gujarati: 
P.N. Sivashankar). Raval’s pre-eminence at minis- 
terial briefings to the press created rumblings that 
his successor Amarsingh Chaudhry was denied his 
rightful role in dealing with the situation. 

The ruling party had thus no breathing time after 
the elections to put its house in order. And the 
progress of anti-reservation movement was marked 
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by two events which cast a cloud over the integrity 
of Chief Minister Solanki. The first, and less publi- 
cised outside Gujarat, was Solanki’s alleged nexus 
with a leading industrialist in Surat who has been 
facing investigation for major criminal charges. The 
other was the nationally publicised Mirgesh Jay- 
krishna affair involving charges of corruption, collu- 
sion and state patronage by the Chief Minister. 
Disclosures of this nature weakened the intra-party 
and public role of the Chief Minister at the very time 
when his public credibility was at a premium. 


II. The Course of Anti-reservation Movement 


HEN the new policy was announced on January 
10, 1985, Devjibhai Vanvi, Minister of Social 
Welfare, confidently announced that “‘there would 
be no agitation”. He gave the correct theoretical 
reason that even after the extension of quota to 49 
per cent, 30 per cent of the high caste population 
still enjoy a de facto reservation of 51 per cent. The 
Minister’s perception would have been justified if 
the new policy were announced with due delibera- 
tion and an attempt at multi-party consensus. But it 
was announced for immediate political advantage. 
While he was and is right in theory, he has been 
proved totally wrong in his prognosis. 

Any unilateral decision to increase reservations for 
OBC at any time would probably have generated anti- 
reservation agitation. And students would have been 
the activators of dissent and protest. In Gujarat, for 
réasons which await analysis, neither the peasantry 
nor the industrial working force is easy to mobilise. 
Student and non-student youth have been alway been 
in the forefront of political dissidence in Gujarat. 
And the timing of the announcement of the new policy 
was a perfect gift to those who would wish to oppose 
the Government. For, close to five lakh high school 
students were to appear on March 18 for higher 
secondary examinations, and close to three lakh 
students for various University examinations in 
April-May. 

Localised, small-scale student protests commenced 
within three weeks of the announcement of the new 
policy. An All Gujarat Education Reforms Com- 
mittee (AGERAC) was formed in early February. 
Protest took form of burning buses, rallies violating 
prohibitory orders, boycotting classes in schools and 
colleges, and token fasts before Gandhi statues in 
various cities. In response, the Higher Secondary 
Board ordered closure of schools and colleges. 
In a convenient-looking decision, whose wisdom and 
propriety were questioned by the High Court, the 
Gujarat University declared closure which virtually 
lasted till the formation of the new Ministry. The 
M.S. University had to follow suit. Other Univer- 
sities, too, suspended teaching. In the 30-odd inci- 
dents of the burning of State Transport buses, the 
most gruesome was the burning incident in Nadiad, 
forty kilometres from Ahmedabad, where (on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1985) a passenger was also burnt alive. 
The conscience of Gandhiji’s Gujarat was not 
shocked; . major political parties conducted their 
campaigns as usual; this period saw no press 
editorials. A single atrocity was of no major signi- 
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ficance in a sub-continent full of attrocities. Soot 
there were to be many more; but early warnings 
were not heeded. 


The protestors received unexpected encouragement 
from the extempore remarks of Rajiv Gandhi on 
March 2 at Hyderabad. He told newspersons that 
the whole business of reservations “is going a little 
out of hand” and announced that “we will go over 
the entire matter’ after the elections were over. 
Leaders of the anti-reservation movement construed 
this as a sign of their mighty impact; if they only 
persevered, they felt, they could achieve their aims 
of a total reconsideration of the reservation policy. 
Later, the Union Home Minister was to clarify, as 
the agitation intensified in late March and through 
April, that reservations for Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes were non-negotiable and that there were no 
immediate plans for a review of reservations for 
OBC. 


The movement also received high support from 
the judiciary whom the Gujarat High Court ordered 
a stay restraining the Government from enhancing 
the quota for OBC. What was stayed is not very 
clear: because the Government had yet to identify 
the beneficiaries of backwardness. Perhaps, all that 
the stay prevented was an automatic extension of the 
enhanced quota benefits to the 10 percent of the 
Bakshi Panch castes/groups. Be that as it may, the 
High Court order did reinforce the self-righteouness 
of the protestors. In an astute move, the High Court 
extended the stay until March 11, by which time the 
new Ministry would have been sworn in. 


The new Ministry, which began functioning from 
March 10, was not wholly sure in its handling of 
the agitation. The Home and Education Minister 
insisted that the Higher Secondary Board exami- 
nations would be held as scheduled on March 18; 
ata rally of Congress Youth the Chief Minister is 
reported to have said that the Government would be 
steadfast in its stand and would not yield to anti- 
poor agitations. He was reported to have gone even 
so far as to say that he-preferred justice to power 
and his Government would rather go out of power 
than participate in the exploitation of the inarticulate 
majority of the poor. 


This was, even if sincerely felt, extravagant 
rhetoric, understood by his opponents to indicate a 
possibility of ouster of the Government through 
continued agitational means. The rhetoric was soon 
swallowed in large public heaps when the Cabinet 
decided on March 16 to keep the new policy in 
“abeyance” for a year and to work out a new 
policy. Why was this done? The Chief Minister said 
that the decision was taken in view of the: (ù) stu- 
dent agitation; (ii) the High Court stay; (Jii) the 
Prime Minister’s announcement; and y) representa- 
tions received from various sections of society. While 
the Education Minister and others were announcing 
that the examinations would take place on schedule, 
the Chief Minister was having extensive discussions 
with many associations to find a via-media. In the 
event, the Chief Minister also announced thatthe 
examinations would be postponed by a week. 


Instead of pacifying the anti-reservationists, this 


“ipo 
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decision encouraged them to intensify their move- 
ment. The very next day the AGERAC announced 
its decision to go ahead with the movement until the 
Government eliminated all forms of reservation! 
This was a demand which no constitutional govern- 
ment in India can possibly accept and was later to 
be modified and equivocated upon by the leaders of 
anti-reservation movement. The Government’s dis- 
play of anxiety over the conduct of examinations on 
time was allowed to be misconstrued as a sign of 
weakness, 

Despite the good intentions of the Government, 
there was no way in which it could convince the 
anti-reservationists that tbe see-saw postures on 
reservations were not based on political expediency 
but on the high constitutional grounds. There was 
no way in which the Government could have re- 
affirmed its total commitment to reservations and 
at the same time postponed its implementation for 
a year. So, it simply announced a postponement. 
Instead of this being seen as white flag of truce, it 
was seen as a red rag inciting further belligerence. It 
was indeed fortunate, in sheer political terms, that 
the majority of the poor were not organized enough 
to take to task their sarkar for reneging on its stand, 
within a week of the election results. 

Many student leaders felt that while taking exami- 
nations was important, the Government was using 
the examination pressure as a means of dividing and 
liquidating their five-six weeks struggle. They felt 
unsure whether next year round they would be ina 
position to marshal public support (that is, high 
caste support) all over again. They also suspected 
that the new extensions would be once again 
annouced from the next year. They propagated the 
view that it was better for the high caste students to 
lose a year than to lose their privileges for genera- 


tions to come. An ‘All Gujarat Vali Mandal’ now- 


came into being, under the leadership of a college 
professor in sociology, Shakarbhai Patel. Another 
‘Gujarat Navarachna Samiti’ was also formed. 

The anti-reservationists succeeded yet once again 
in creating conditions under which examinations 
could have been held only under the supervision of 
armed forces. In many places, door-to-door camp- 
aigns were undertaken to persuade parents and 
wards against participation in examinations. Bon- 
fires of examination receipts were also organised. 
The examinations were indefinitely postponed by the 
Government and, the Universities, autonomously, 
followed the same stance. Once again, the back- 
ward classes were not strong enough, in leadership 
or organisation, to bring enough political pressure 
for the holding of examinations on the revised 
schedule. 

It is here that the internal weakness of Congress-I 
surfaced sharply. Its lack of cadres, its inability to 
bring exiled leaders into a united action, its own 
vacciliating commitment to the cause of the down- 
trodden—all these contributed to a situation where 
the large masses for whom the reservation policies 
were devised remained unmobilised and inarticulate. 
This continues to be the position even at the time of 
writing. The State was left only with the arsenal of 
repression and the intelligent manipulation of the 
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inherent organisational weakness of non-institutional 
politics conducted by assorted mandals and com- 
mittees. The latter could not prevent violence and 
damage to state property in the course of the 
agitation. From mid-March to mid-May they were 
not even able to prevent their movement from being 
hijacked by communal forces and criminal elements. 

A heavy propaganda warfare was inaugurated 
swiftly on all sides. The opposition was quick to 
say that the hijacking was masterminded by senior 
ousted personalities in Congress-I. The latter was 
quick to respond and to identify the opposition 
especially BJP, for all violence that ensued. Even 
the Prime Minister and the Home Minister of India 
had no compunction in painting an accusing finger at 
the Opposition. In Parliament, the Union Home 
Minister hinted at “forces of destabilisation” oper- 
ative in Gujarat, although he discreetly declined to 
elaborate the thesis. 


IV. Embedded Violence in the Anti-Reservation 
Movement 


HE course of the movement, even before the 
March 19-30 communal violence in Ahmedabad, 
did involve considerable violence. We have already 
noted the burning alive of a passenger with the bus 
in Nadiad. In Rajkot a bus conductor was sprinkled 
with kerosene, tied and thrown into the burning bus. 
Grievous hurt was caused on all sides, police as well 
protestors, although many victims were innocent 
bystanders. 

The movement claimed that such violence was the 
work of anti-social elements — a category of con- 
cealed multiple reference! Alas, we will never know 
the truth; as there is no one to expedite for such 
cases, investigation and prosecution. Nor are 
families of the victims anyone’s concern. Gandhi, 
incidentally, would have suspended civil disobedience 
movement and gone on an indefinite fast of atone- 
ment. The leaders of the movement, who claim to 
follow the path indicated by Gandhi (Gandhi chindhya 
marg is their favourite phrase), are made of sterner 
stuff; shedding of innocent blood is no one’s 
responsibility. 

There is no doubt that the movement till March 18 
was hospitable to organised violence. For example, 
burning of buses and Government vehicles has been 
an accepted strategy. It is accomplished by trained 
bands of youths, numbering up to fifteen persons. 
The bands were usually unarmed but they were 
highly skilled. There have been very few incidents 
of injury in these operations; and there is very little 
reason to suppose that the youth involved had much 
experience or knowledge about mechanism of buses 


‘and other vehicles or of arson. To my mind, most 


of the young people involved in burning vehicles 
have been trained by “elders”. supporting the anti- 
reservation movement. 

In addition to training, it is also clear that people 
have been supplied with materials. If you had a flat 
tyre on any city road in Gujarat, you will find out 
how difficult it is to get hold of bricks or stones to 
balance the wheels while the replacement is on. And 
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yet groups of 50 to 100 people have no difficulty in 
engaging police or others in a systematic brickbat 
or stone throwing combat. Considerable materials 
management is required even for this simple-looking 
coercive tactic. 


The same holds true of kakadas.or lighted rags 
thrown at human beings, buildings and vehicles. The 
Union Home Minister on his visit to Ahmedabad in 
March was astonished: does Gujarat have a huge 
industrial production of kakadas, he is reported to 
have asked. Undoubtedly, these require prior 
manufacture, chains of distribution, choice of targets 
and some skills-course in the methods of effective 
handling. ) 

There is no question, despite denials frem the 
leaders of the movement, that considerable resources 
in terms of time, talent, materials and money have 
been consciously directed at organising systematic 
violence. Whether this has happened owing to the 
uncontrollable infiltration by the “anti-social 
elements” of the movement and the events organised 
by it or whether it is indigenous to the movement 
must remain an open question. But it is a question 
which does need an authoritative investigation in 
Gujarat and elsewhere, if the phenomenon of urban 
guerilla propagating caste hegemony is not to take 
roots in India. 


Destruction of Government property, including 
burning down of some Government offices, banks, 
post offices, octroi stations has been an important 
aspect of the movement. When I asked some youths 
their view on such destruction, their answer was 
unequivocal: “It is true that they are destroying 
property. But what is Government property? It 
comes from taxpayers money. It is our property and 
we are entitled to do what we feel with it’. The 
sarkar had made them angry; but it was the sarkar 
the majority of voters had installed in power so 
recently. The sarkar was now proving incorrigible, 
so burn, burn, burn. 

Whatever may be one’s analysis or judgment on 
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this kind of attitude, it is clear that the Gujarat 
middle class and upper middle class (including 
leaders’ of social action, press, intellectuals, and 
members of ideological professions) voiccd no 
powerful objections against such violence. But their 
restraint lasted only up to a point when Government 
property was damaged or burnt. When there were 
extensive incidents of looting and arson to private 
property during the communal violence in Abmeda- 
bad in late March, everyone was outraged. Suddenly, 
they found that the law and order machinery had 
failed; the Government had failed to protect the 
citizens. But it was overlooked that ifa popular 
movement systematically creates overa period of 
time a healthy disregard for property, it is only a 
matter of time before other groups also learn the 
lesson. A student youth belonging to middle classes, 
becomes a hero by burning a bus; a non-student 
youth, belonging to the poorest strata, also begins 
to learn how to be a hero — he loots a shop or burns 
it. Neither respects property and the law; but the 
nature of property makes all the difference. The 
movement people attack Government property as a 
part of their campaign; others attack private pro- 
perty. At this point, it is too late for the movement 
people and others (press, intellectuals, social reform 
leaders, etc.) to credibly condemn violence. 

Indeed, the objections by the leaders of the move- 
ment to the hijacking of their movement by “anti- 
social’’ elements and complaints against consequent 
repression by the police lose much of their credibility 
and legitimacy. Gandhi was no fool when he stressed 
the relevance of non-violence in civil disobedience. 
He knew that if state power is to be successfully 
ameliorated or overthrown, citizens must in addition 
to the strength of numbers have the moral strength 
arising from non-violence, which will put the state 
on the defensive when it uses its mighty force on 
them. Even if one has qualms concerning the 
morality of non-violence, Gandhi certainly demons- 
trated its superior virtues as a technology of people’s 
movement. (To be Continued) 
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EDUCATION 





A Heritage of Idealism 


P.V. NARASIMHA RAO 








` From the late eighties to the dawn of Independence, the greatest of our patriots paid attention 
to education as a vehicle to impart self-assurance and an identity to youth. Narasimha Rao’s 
reflections on the efforts and contribution of the Deccan Education Society, Pune, and its institu- 
tions bring out in some measure the spirit and urge for secular nationalism that informed the 
freedom struggle. This contribution is taken from his address at the DES centenary celebrations in 
October last. Last week, Rajiv Gandhi delivered the valedictory address of the centenary celebra- 


tion at Fergusson College, which was founded by DES. 


—Editor 





DUCATION is a word susceptible of various defini- 
tions, each dependent on the particular stance of 
the person who uses it. At one time it was 
synonymous simply with the transmission of a 
heritage, the acquisition of that whose worth had 
been proven, indeed sanctified, by time. At another, 
it was fashionable to speak not of “learning” but of 
“inculcation”, the emphasis shifting from the assi- 
milation of knowledge to the appreciation of values. 
Education has come increasingly to be regarded not 
as something that is finite or quantifiable, capable 
of legacy or receipt, but an instrument whose werth 
can be determined only by those whom it seeks to 
serve. It equips one to deal not only with the world 
outside but with oneself, the latter being even more 
difficult than the former. 

There are, and could be many more such defini- 
tions. or descriptions — none of them being the 
whole truth, yet none of them wholly devoid of 
truth. But in the context of the British rule and Indian 
disquiet, education was seen as extremely important 
from two entirely different angles. On the one 
hand we had the elegantly drafted but supremely 
arrogant Minute of Lord Macaulay as index to the 
British perception of education as a way which 
would help the good citizens of India be better 
citizens of the Empire. On the other we had those 
who sensed the spirit of the times, in Lokmanya 
Tilak’s memorable phrase the “men with brains in 
fever heat, with thoughts of the degradation of their 
country whose salvation could be found in educa- 
tion alone.” 

And so the latter half of the nineteenth century 
became a time of questioning, of experiment and 
innovation. Wood’s Education Despatch of 1854 
was essentially a bureaucrat’s document, not totally 
devoid of merit but dependent too greatly on the 
hierarchic layers of authority and institutions. Its 
aim, scarcely concealed, was to provide educated 
and dependable Indians to serve educated and 
demanding Englishmen. It brought within its 
sweep values that were liberal, which imbued the 
social reform movement of the nineteenth century 
and to whose evolution the indigenous strength 
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given by the thinking Indian was certainly as great 
as that offered by benevolent Governors-General. 

Even as the ideas of the 1854 Despatch began to 
be formulated into practical programmes, a new 
thinking began to take shape. Chiplunkar, Tilak, 
Agarkar and Namjoshi went ahead in pursuit of 
the ideal of an institution which could create the 
tremendous cerebral momentum for a chcenge-over 
to freedom, perhaps in the context of the inade- 
quacy of the purely physical uprising demonstrated 
by the events of 1857. The New English School 
emerged, in Vishnu Chiplunkar’s words, “amidst 
popular apathy, in utter disregard of disparaging 
opinion and in contemptuous indifference to dero- 
gatory epithets.” But itis also true that whatever 
initial diffidence or hostility there was vanished soon 
and the strength of the school itself multiplied ten- 
fold in its very first year. By 1884 the Governor 
of Bombay was willing to concede that education 
must thrive on private enterprise and imagination 
to become the common heritage of the people of 
India and not only the privilege of the few. 

With the New English School as impetus and 
model, the ground lay fertile for more institutions 
to give the ideals it embodied a greater popular and 
geographical reach. A corporate body was contem- 
plated and the Deccan Education Society came into 
being. Its ambition to forge the “slow and peaceful 
revolution” summed up by Apte reflected the 
groundswell of thinking India at the time and it is 
more than a chronological coincidence that the year 
of the Society’s inception saw the beginning also of 
the political motive force for India’s selfhood, the 
Indian National Congress. 

The inception of Fergusson College in 1885., the 
lease of the picturesque stretch of land nestled 
between Lakdipool and the Chatarshinghi temple in 
1891, the long night of darkness of the buconic 
plague which began in 1897, the Society’s expansion 
at the threshhold of the century, beyond Poona to 
Satara — all these are milestones on a journey, at 
times brisk and at other times weary and arduous. 
One of the pioneers of the Society said, when he 
retired in 1903, that Fergusson College was an 
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instance of India’s ability to work for a secular 
purpose with a zeal generally found in the sphere of 
‘religion alone. Gopal Krishna Gokhale’s tribute is 
one that can command relevance now, more than 
eighty years later. 

This Society and its institutions naturally created 
in themselves great vitality. This is a land where so 
many great minds have left their imprint on history. 
Scholarship and craftsmanship were both here as an 
ingredient of national character from the very edge 
of time. And if we view the Deccan Education 
Society as indicator of the national urge to excell- 
ence and the recognition of education as a means to 
its fulfilment, we must measure its success against 
the backdrop and achievements of the past one 
hundred years. This will not be easy, but if the 
effort itself ennobles us, and yet makes us humble, 
it will be worth its while. 

Within a few years of the Society’s -inception, one 
of the most respected newspapers of the South, 
The Hindu, devoted an editorial to “Responsibilities 
of University Education’. “Exact thinkers and 


speakers have their value in all times and in all | 


ages,” the paper wrote on February 11, 1889, “but 
what India wants even more than these is a class of 
men who will devote themselves with heroic self- 
sacrifice to the regeneration of their country. Truth- 
fulness, devotion, self-sacrifice and enterprise are the 
type of qualities which education in India should 
aim at more directly than exactness in speech and 
thought. The Indian character has seldom been 
wanting in examples of what may be called passive 
virtues. ‘Patience, personal attachment, gentleness 
and other such qualities have always been prominent. 
But for ages together India has not had amongst 
her sons like Gordon, Garibaldi or Washington. 
Education must adapt itself to the requirements of 
the age and how else can these requirements be 
best summarised than by condensing them in one 
expresssion: the general reinvigoration of society?” 
This, in truth, is what the Deccan Education 
Society stood for: the infusion of fresh vigour into a 
society made dormant by acceptance bereft of the 
spirit of excitement and curiosity in a world whose 
very temper was one of change; shorn of articulate 
leadership or the sense of promise that makes a 
people willing to be led. And the way in which these 
very qualities emerged on the Indian scene with the 
new generation of hope and purpose were testimony 
to the worth of its ideals and its creation. The 
emphasis Apte laid on “graduated Indians and not 
Angilcised graduates’ was true and relevant but 
there was more than the formality of graduation, or 
the indigenous means to a degree, which commanded 
both self-respect and respect of others. From within 
its own strength came the analytical mind of 
Gokhale, swift to discern the dialectic of British 
economic ambition in India, on the one hand, and 
the fire and fervour of Bal Gangadhar Tilak on the 
other. There were Kakasaheb Kalelkar and Acharya 
Kripalani but beyond the names that were in them- 
selves history were the many whose dedication to the 
Society and its institutions captured some of the 
freshness and enthusiasm of a surgent India which, 
in the space of half a century, was to throw up 
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names far greater than those whose absence The 
Hindu had lamented. 

I have mentioned the centrality of the year 1885 
to the founding of both the Deccan Education 
Society and the Indian National Congress. Indeed it 
is not often remembered that the inaugural session 
of the Congress was to be held here in Poona and 
it was only because of the outbreak of cholera in 
that year that the venue shifted to Bombay. G. 
Subramania Aiyar, one of the delegates at that first 
session, described the object of the Congress as to 
“bring to a focus our scattered political energy and 
to give solidity and organisation of popular opinion. 
It will show that people have to come that stage of 
political education when they can of their own 
accord discuss the burning questions of the hour 
intelligently and in a temperate tone and arrive at 
practicable solutions”. 

This, indeed, could have been the character of the 
Society as well, even if its canvas was less vast. The 
Society, through the potent means of education 
and the assertion of the right of independence of 
thought and decision, proved an able and articulate 
ally in the nation’s mission. The Congress itself 
was a forum where dissent and freedom of discus- 
sion were accepted and encouraged and many were 
the students in Poona who were to sense this at first 
hand in Tilak’s trenchant criticism of those within 
the organisation who held a separate view and who, 
in time, were responsible for the divide within the 
party. The Congress could not but be a searching 
crusader and in its youth and energy there were 
bound to be the conflicts of great minds and the 
ever constant questioning and doubts on the means 
and the approach to each issue, the seeking of self- 
assurance in a fragile time. 

It was this that the Society and its institutions 
helped impart: self-assurance and an identity. Self- 
assurance did not imply complacence or smugness, 
nor did the sense of identity connote the insular or 
parochial. But the dilemma of the thinking Indian 
was particularly acute, his learning hinged on 
science and thought largely western, his very 
medium of instruction was a foreign tongue and yet 
his spirit and being were so completely his nation’s 
own and ina vast majority of cases struggled to 
remain so. And this was the synthesis which this 
great institution offered; the wisdom to be selective 
and judicious both in appreciation and in censure, 
absorbing the good and making it one’s own and 
spurning the not so good, in quest of the complete 
man. 

Would all this have been possible without the 
fibre of formal, indigenous education? Like all 
hypothetical questions, this is not capable of easy 
answer. University education, it has been said, 
polishes pebbles and dims diamonds. Looking back 
more that forty years ] am none too sure what to 
call myself: a polished pebble or a dimmed diamond! 
But this I do know, that I owe to my years at 
Fergusson College not only the academic acquain- 
tance it gave me with the world of scholarship and 
letters, but the more valuable personal meeting with 
men and their minds, the excitement of ideas, some 
discovered and some only glanced at and above all 
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the fusion of the endless quest for individual excel- 
lence with our larger ambitions for India. 

. I came here (Pune) as a refugee as well as a rebel 
student, but even more than these, in quest of mathe- 
matics which was my first love. Iam not so sure 
that the spirits of my teachers, Dr. Kosambi and 
Prof. Mahajani, would be overjoyed at what I hap- 
pen to be today. So much for career-planning in the 
India of my generation: 


However, the everlasting impression which I have 
carried ever since, was of the constructive genius of 
the stalwarts who founded these institutions. I 
do not recollect any other institution, apart from 
the Deccan Education Society, wherein eminent 
teachers served on a salary of Rs. 150 a month, 
ridiculously meagre even in those days. The Bhan- 
darkar Research Institute, Karve University apart 
from many other similar unique centres, left me 
‘wondering all the time. Al in all, I was fully con- 
vinced that there is really something “Maha” in 
Maharashtra worthy of respect or emulation. I am 
sure I shall remain grateful for that ennobling ex- 
perience all my life. 


Great universities are said to be homes for lost 
causes. Youth, untinged by cynicism and as yet 
unembittered by experience, is quick to be identified 
with any good cause. Generally there is an element 
of detachment in this identification, paradoxical as 
it may seem. The issues are often beyond the peri- 
phery of one’s own responsibility. However, in the 


case of my generation, this detachment was not 


available to any large degree, since the issues we 
debated and the ideals which we nurtured were 
neither abstract nor removed. They related to our 
future with a specificity and intensity which only 
heightened identification and to that extent inhibited 
detachment. 


Can we say the same for many of the young 
minds we see among us today? Does the survival of 
man himself in a world made brittle by the search 
for power and the awesome means some nations 
possess to that end engage us all as a live issue of 
worry and concern? Does the nation’s own direc- 
tion, an appraisal of its past and a charter for its 
future, compel our attention? Will it be possible and 
natural as before, to apply our incisive intellect, 
wherever it obtains, to the momentous issues thrown 
up in the post-independence decades, without resort- 
ing to over-simplification based on prejudice and 
obsession at the personal level? Or will we live in 
a gossamer world of make-believe, where passionate 
strangers rescue each other from a life-time of cares? 


In many ways, this second century of the Deccan 
Education Society will be tougher, more demanding 
than the first. The leisure for introspection will not 
be easy to come by. . The Deccan Education Society 
has long been invested with a mandate to be an 
instrument for social change and public awareness. 
On the threshhold of its second century, that man- 
date shall be renewed with re-dedication on the part 
of thousands who are associated with this 
institution. CJ 





Bunker, Baxi and Voluntary Sector 
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A discussion on the role of voluntary agencies was initiated by Bunker Roy, Director, Social 
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| have read Bunker Roy’s advice to the Prime 

Minister on the role of the voluntary sector in 
national development and Prof. Upendra Baxi’s 
toua on it (Mainstream, March 9 and April 6, 

Both Prof. Baxi and Bunker Roy have taken 
extreme positions on the voluntary sector. Prof. Baxi 
would “no longer advise the Prime Minister to do 
the impossible or...give him the impression that 
for him even the impossible is possible” and requests 
him to do the following: 1. Immediate- implement- 
ation of National Police Commission Report. 2. 
Anti-corruption Programme at  micro-levels of 
administration where the poor are cruelly affected. 
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3.. Effective programmes for functional literacy 
among the impoverished. 4. Effective micro-level 
legal services programme, etc 

Bunker wants the Prime Minister to constitute an 
Advisory Council for Voluntary Agencies (Volags) 
and. debureaucratise the development process and 
provide more funds, support and empathy to the 
voluntary sector. 

Although the views of Bunker and Baxi appear 
prima facie to be tangential, there is “hope” for 
complementing each other’s views for the healthy 
growth of the voluntary sector. 

Government experts (GE) have also come to 
realise, of late, that certain developmental tasks are 
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best planned and managed by the voluntary sector 
and non-governmental experts like Bunker do accept 
the fact that certain tasks like law and order, judicial 
administration, management of roads, railways, tele- 
phone/telegraphs are better left te GE, whatever 
may be the efficiency standards! 


The voluntary sector has certain strengths, weak- 
nesses, opportunities, and threats (SWOT) as also 
the Government sector. Voluntary sector, if it is to 
play a dominant role in national development, has to 
minimise its weaknesses and threats and build on its 
strengths and opportunities. The strength of the 
voluntary sector is its motivation and commitment 
to the people of the area where the volunteers work. 
They can build on this strength better than the state 
sector. Majority of the voluntary agencies in India, 
engaged in rural development, health, nutrition and 
educational activities have weak financial base and 
all the time they depend on funds from various 
sources, which often make them lose their “‘volun- 
tariness’’. 

Secondly, most of them do not have professionals 
on their pay roll to prepare project reports with 
bubbles, boxes, graphs, charts and networks which 
attract funds from banks and funding agencies. Many 
of them do not have even typewriters to type their 
reports. How do we make them professionals? 
Majority of the Management Development Pro- 
grammes by Management Institutes are not designed 
to meet the needs of a “worker” with a volag. Some 
workers do not have adequate knowledge of English 
to understand Harvard Business School case studies 
rolled out in these Management Development Pro- 
grammes. How do we impart simple planning and 
management skills to majority of volags working in 
far-flung inaccessible areas in the country? What 
these agencies need today to improve their pro- 
fessional skills is some “‘enabling tools’ to analyse 
what they are doing in different fields of develop- 
ment and enable them to “present” a systematic/ 
analytical profile of ‘the project activities which 
would help them to generate options/alternatives in 
development action and improve their capacities as 
development agents. 

These planning and management skills cannot be 
imparted to them through what might be called 
“Indian Institute of Voluntary Management” or 
“Advisory Council of Voluntary Agencies’. Large 
number of local level teachers in colleges, polytech- 
nics, universities could be “trained’’ to provide these 
volags with “enabling tools’. By networking volags 
with such local level educational/learning institutes, 
both would gain. At present, local leve} colleges, 
universities, have lost touch with field realities and 
are not able to relate their teaching with what is 
happening in the field. Volags do not know the 
advances in science and technology, management 
and accounting but are engrossed in field problems. 
By bringing them together, both would gain and would 
result in better quality of development action at 
field level. ` 


Now that the Prime Minister has emphasised 
work-relevant education, the local level educational 
institutions can improve their own teaching to make 
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it more work-oriented if they could work with 
volags. This is not an impossible task, as Prof. Baxi 
would like us to believe. The Ministries of Education, 
Rural Development, Science and Technology can 
work together to evolve some guidelines for skill 
development programmes for volags. This is more 
relevant for the voluntary sector, than the anti- 
corruption programmes at micro-levels of admini- 
stration which are best tackled by the local bureau- 
cracy than by the volags. There is always a fight 
between local level bureaucracy and volags in matters 
of development. If volags are to fight pork-barrel 
tendencies of the bureaucracy, they would end up 
only in “fighting” instead of “‘doing’’ and developing 
people. 

Another area of concern is information on Gov- 
ernment schemes, projects and funds meant for 
volags. Only those volags which have access to 
corridors of power in state and national capitals 
would come to know the avenues of getting funds. 
But a silent majority of volags do not know such 
avenues. There has to be some arrangement for dis- 
semination of vital information which would help 
them to avail of the facilities announced by the 
Government from time to time. 





Gains Far from Equality 
(Contd. from page 13) 


one government. Despite their willingness to set 
up investigative committees, advisory councils and 
research groups, politicians have been less than 
ardent about creating women’s ministries with real 
clout. 

In Canada, where ministries have been established 
on the federal and provincial level, former federal 
mines minister Judy Erola confided it was only her 
status as a powerful minister with other duties that 
won her respect as a spokesperson for women. 


In UK, activist Georgina Ashworth has complet- 


‘ed a book arguing that — regardless of Prime 


Minister Margaret Thatcher — UK has “largely 
ignored and disregarded women’’. Only a fraction 
of Parliament’s seats are held by women, and none 
in the Cabinet. The decade, she says, “has been 
allowed to be a failure, partly because women them- 
selves haven’t been allowed to hear about it, so they 
haven’t been able to make demands”. 


Although UK introduced new regulations on 
equal pay, they have been criticised as complex and 
difficult to interpret, putting the burden on women 
to prove their job is “of equal value” to a man’s. 
Ashworth argues that the government should refuse 
to deal with any company that has not earned a 
“certificate of equal opportunity worthiness”. 


Women have found cultural prejudices as hard- to 
change as political one. The spread of Islamic 
fundamentalism has meant the return of the chador 
in many parts of the world, and the loss of hard- 
won freedoms. Female circumcision is still practised 
in places, and within apartheid South Africa women 
are not covered by labour legislation, maternity 
benefits or unemployment insurance provisions. 

(From Development Forum, May 1985) 
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Vanaspati : A Pampered Industry 
P. SEN 


ROM its humble beginning around 1930, vanaspati 
has now become an important established indus- 
try of our land with a production of about 
0.89 million tonne (1983) from more than 80 plants 
scattered all over the country. Since 1974, when 
production was only 0.35 million tonne, it has 
shown a steady increase and reached the present 
level with an increase of 0.54 million tonne in 
10 years —- certainly an achievement. This has been 
possible due to government patronage (apparently 
nothing wrong in this) but sometimes at the cost -of 
the interest of the consumer. 

It is known that India is undergoing an acute 
shortage of edible oils and imports annually through 
the State Trading Corporation (STC) about 
1.3 million tonnes costing the public exchequer a 
substantial amount of Rs 700 crores (1982-83). But 
one is not sure whether it is common knowledge 
that during the period about 0.7 million tonne, more 
than 50 per cent of the imported stock, was diverted 
to the vanaspati industry (major fraction at a con- 
cessional rate). In 1980-81, 1.1 million tonnes of 
oils were imported and of this, 61 per cent was 
diverted to the vanaspati industry. Corresponding 
figures for 1981-82 are 1.0 million tonnes and 57 per 
cent. At present, according to the Vegetable Oil 
Products Control Order of the Government of India, 
the industry is to use 75 percent of its oil require- 
ment from imported oil and the balance quantity 
(25 per cent or about 0.2 million tonne) from indi- 
genous sources. Imported oil is supplied to the 
industry by STC, 60 per cent at concessional rate of 
Rs 9,500 per tonne and 15 per cent at Rs 13,000 per 
tonne, Indigenous oils are mainly cottonseed and 
sesame oils with the present market rates being 
Rs 14,000 and Rs 17,000 per tonne respectively. 

On the above basis, oil component which is the 
main raw material in the manufacture of vanaspati 
works out about Rs 11,500 per tonne. And the 
Government of India through a voluntary agreement 
with the industry allows vanaspati to be sold at 
present at Rs 16.80 per kg, that is, Rs 16,8CO per 
tonne. This price is not a statutorily fixed one. It 
is no secret that the consumer does not get the pro- 
duct at the above voluntarily fixed price of Rs 16.80. 
At Calcutta the consumer purchases'the product at 
around Rs 22 per kg, whether packed or loose. 
Similar is the situation elsewhere in India, with 
minor deviation. If questioned, the industry would 
disown responsibility for the retail price of Rs 22. 

Normal army ration contains about 10 per cent 
fat on dry weight basis and vanaspati constitutes the 
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major source of dietary fat for our armed forces. So 
the Defence Department purchases a huge quantity 
of vanaspati and the industry had an assured market 
for a substantial quantity. 

The industry thus has two types of benefits from 
the Government. On the one hand, it gets edibie oil 
at concessional rate. On the other hand, Govern- 
ment provides an assured market for a part of vanas- 
pati produced, through its own purchase. In addi- 
tion, the industry has a “free” market for the re- 
mainder of its product. Definitely this is a fine 
arrangement for a private sector industry, based on 
profit motive. 

At present imported refined rapeseed oil sells at 
Rs. 14 per kg in packed condition. This rate 
includes cost of container. The above refined oil is 
available through the public distribution system. 
Ration shops sell refined imported oil (rapesced or 
palm) in loose condition at Rs.9 per kg. If the 
Government diverts 0.7 million tonne of imported 
oils from the vannspati industry to the common man 
through the public distribution system, 50 per cent 
in loose condition and 50 per cent in packed condi- 
tion, the public would get this additional quantity 
at a cost of Rs. 805 crores as against Rs. 1176 crores 
paid when the quantity is purchased as vanaspati at 
so-called voluntarily fixed rate. Actually, consumers 
pay more — about Rs. 1500 crores. An amount of 
Rs. 370 crores to Rs. 700 crores is taken out of the 
pockets of the consumers annually in order to patro- 
nise the vanaspati industry. It is not that the 
Government is providing imported edible oils to the 
industry at concessional rate only in recent years. 
It has been going on for the last 10 years orso. In 
1975, the industry was provided all its oil require- 
ment from import. In 1977, imported oils con- 
stituted 90 per cent of oil stock required by the 
industry. 

But is the product worth such pampering? Is 
vanspati nutritionally better than refined edible oils? 
Has refined edible oil any harmful component which 
vanaspati does not have? If this be so, there is justi- 
fication to hydrogenate edible oils. But refined edi- 
ble oils are excellent cooking media, nutritionally 
sound, having no harmful factor. Rather, vanaspati 
has certain limitations from the physiological and 
nutritional standpoints. 

In the late forties the Government of India initi- 
ated action to find out the nutritional suitability of 
vanaspati as an edible fat. Accordingly, the Vanaspati 
Research Planning Committee formed by the Techni- 
cal Panel of the Department of Food, Government 
of India, arranged a series of investigations. Essence 
of the findings is as follows: 

Feeding experiments with poor rice diets carried 
out on rats as well as on human subjects at different 
centres of research have not shown vanaspati of 
melting point 37°C to have any deleterious effect as 
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compared with raw and refined groundnut oil. 

The committee did not find vanaspati superior to 
groundnut oil. 

The experiment was carried out in the late forties 
and design was in accordance with knowledge and 
techniques available at that time. Subsequently, 
techniques of analysis have undergone revolutionary 
changes and a vast quantity of newer knowledge on 
the nutritional and physiological effects of fats and 
oils has accumulated. Lots of social and economic 
changes which have a bearing on nutritional con- 
siderations have taken place in our country. 

Peculiarly enough, subsequent to the above study 
carried out more than 35 years ago, no investigation 
worth the name has been carried out with vanaspati, 
Neither the Government nor our research institutions 
and universities have carried out any significant 
study on the nutritional and the physiological effect 
of vanaspati, in the light of newer knowledge on fat 
metabolism and allied areas. One rarely comes 
across any publication from India on nutritional 
effect of vanaspati with all its ramifications. It seems 
vanaspati is a forbidden product for research study. 
Industry carries out its business on the basis of a 
good certificate obtained some 35 years back. It is 
understandable that the industry by itself cannot 
carry out such a study. But why this reticence on 
the part of research institutions, universities, scientists 
and Government of India? Incidentally, a study 
carried out with experimental animals in the Defence 
Food Research Laboratory, Mysore, and the Defence 
Research and Development Establishment, Gwalior, 
has shown that the use of a mixture of 60 per cent 
groundnut oil and 40 per cent vanaspati maintains 
serum lipids at a lower level and improve physical 
efficiency compared to vanaspati. 

Per capita consumption of fats and gil in our 
country is about 4 kg per year including 0.6-0.7 kg 
vanaspati, not a small proportionate amount. So, we 
should be clear about its nutritional (particularly 
chronic) effect and safety of its use. 

During the manufacturing process of vanaspati, 
essential fatty acid (EFA) of starting stock of edible 
oils gets transformed into forms without EFA 
activity. (Fats and oils are made of fatty acids 
including essential fatty acids and glycerine). Edible 
liquid oils are rich in EFA. EFA is essential and is 
to be supplied with food as the human body cannot 
synthesise EFA. EFA lowers serum cholesterol and 
fat levels which have been implicated in atheros- 
_clerosis. EFA has a beneficial role in the prevention 
of platelet aggregation (thrombosis) of blood. 
Weight of evidence tends to show that incidence of 
ischaemic heart disease is markedly and significantly 
lower in subjects on a high EFA diet. EFA carries 
out many other important physiological functions 
including synthesis of prostaglandins, a group of 
compounds highly important for many biochemical 
and physiological processes. Yet, by hydrogenation 
we allow this important food component to be 
chemically destroyed. It has been computed that 
annually we destroy about 1.5-2 lakh tonnes of this 
important food component. Of course weight of 
evidence collected elsewhere indicates that the serum 
cholesterol and fat elevating effect of vanaspati 
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(associated with atherosclerosis) may be counteracted 
by taking more EFA. 

During hydrogenation to make vanaspati, major 
fraction of fatty acids in natural oil gets transformed 
into ones called isomeric fatty acids, not present in 
the starting stock. Heart muscles secure its energy 
mainly from fatty acids (unlike skeletal’ muscles 
which derive its energy from glucose). Under stress 
condition such as heart attack, energy requirement 
of heart muscles increases tremendously and rate 
and source of supply of energy play a very important 
part. The question is: Can isomeric fatty acids 
supply energy as effectively as -natural fatty acids? 
We have no clear answer for this, though indications 
show that the point requires a thorough and critical 
investigation. It is an important point to be settled. 
However, in an overall way, vanaspati gives the 
same amount of energy (calorie) for body activity 
as natural edible fats ana oils. Up to the age of 
35-40 years, vanaspati is as gcod as any other edible 
fats and oils but after this age, vanaspati should be 
taken with an adequate quantity of EFA 

Next comes the question of nickel which is used 
as a catalyst for the manufacture of vanaspati. : Its 
removal from vanaspati is never complete. Vanas- 
pati has been found to contain nickel in minute 
quantity (0.1-0.5 ppm) in studies carried out earlier 
in 1952 and more recently. Chronic effect of 
ingestion of nickel (a heavy metal) even in minute 
quantity, day in, day out, is not known. The point 
cannot be brushed aside. 

The above brief resume of the nutritional effect 
of vanaspati indicates that it is nota sound fat for 
regular consumption particularly by aged people 
(more than 35-40 years of age). Of course its 
functional property makes the product suitable for 
use in: bakery products, Indian sweetmeats, many 
confectionery items, etc. In such special cases, we 
shal] have to use vanaspati or a plastic fat. But its 
regular use as a cooking medium is to be discourag- 
ed particularly for aged people. 

Government is diverting 0.7 million tonne of 
imported oils to the vanaspati industry sacrificing 
the interest of the general consumer. Apparently it 
seems that the Government is acting as an agent 
of the industry to supply a major quantity of its 
oil requirement at concéssional rate procured from 
international market. The industry should come 
forward to have its oil stock from newer indigenous 
sources, Rice bran is an important source of edible, 
or fats and oils of tree origin have received our 
attention for the last two decades. We do not think 
that the industry has done anything substantial to 
utilise the resources for its own use. The industry 
has now research about 50 years of age and it is time 
that it should actively try to stand on its own feet. 

Let the industry make its own arrangement to 
procure its oil from newer sources and let Govern- 
ment sell all the imported edible oils through the 
public distribution system. The change -may be 
done in a phased manner to give the industry time 
to work out and implement its own programme of 
action. Let us decide the issue. Why should the 
public pay hundreds of crores annually to patronise 
the industry? 0 
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Jagat S. Mehta (from page 5) 


quest for a weapon capability. India however pro- 
tested against a discriminatory retroactive unilateral 
modification of a binding agreement. An ambi- 
valent US attitude on requests to purchase sophis- 
ticated US arms, which embodied an agreement for 
indigenous manufacture and assurance of future 
supply of spares, hardened into suspicions that 


democratic India was a low priority in US even | 


compared to communist China. 

The present phase in the hesitant attitude in both 
countries to their relations followed the Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan. What has happened 
was almost a re-enactment of 1953-54 syndrome, 
only this time the critical initial mistake was made 
by the Soviet Union. What compounded it were 
the misconceptions and erroneous reaction of US, 
India and Pakistan. Soviet intervention against the 
government led by a pro-Soviet Marxist was for 
defensive security anxieties not for territorial expan- 
sion, nor to establish itself in Iran after the collapse 
of the Shah, much less in pursuit of the 17th century 
aim to march towards warm water ports to seize 
or contro] the vital flows of oil for the west and 
Japan. It was not a threat to world peace or even 
the territorial integrity of Pakistan. The resumption 
of US military aid to Pakistan, the constitution 
of the Rapid Deployment Force, the attempt (which 
failed completely) to get a strategic conseneus were 
based on the old but falsified mind-set that any 
move by the Soviet Union on the international 
checker-board must have a strategic, belligerent 
purpose, directly hostile to the West. A lookback 
on the vast litany of comments and analyses by 
Western scholars is proof of knee-jerk false judge- 
ments. The Government of India too made an 
incorrect appraisal — in accepting that Soviet action 
was provoked by American intentions and inter- 
ference within Afghanistan and in condoning, instead 
of decrying the violation of nonalignment and not 
sympathising or understanding the traditional anti- 


-foreigner nationalism of the Afghan people and tribal 


leaders. 

In Pakistan, as in much of the Islamic and non- 
aligned world, there was genuine alarm at Soviet 
action and intentions. Pakistan seized the opportu- 
nity of the prevailing mood in US to repair the low 
credibility and standing of its military regime, 
especially after its poor human rights record, the 
execution of Bhutto in the face of world-wide 
appeals, the burning of the US Embassy, and the 
surreptitious build-up of a nuclear weapons program- 
me. The Carter Administration, which earlier had a 
very negative attitude to Pakistan, was inclined to 
overlook all its old judgements when Pakistan sud- 
denly presented itself once again as a frontline state 
against Soviet expansionism. But it was — a whole 
year later — when the Reagan Administration came 
to power with a mandate to establish military 
superiority over USSR and militarily contain the 
Soviet threat, that the massive arms aid to Pakistan 
was promised. The misperceptions in the US attitudes 
which followed the Soviet intervention was no 
doubt erroneous but foreseeable. The diplomatic 
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agility of Pakistan could also well have been anti- 
cipated. 

India not only. did not see these predictable 
consequences of foreseeable misperceptions but its 
diplomacy lost a rare opportunity to rationalise 


‘South Asian relations and insulate the region for 


nonalignment and prevent or at least minimise the 
induction of sophisticated arms in her neighbour- 
hood. Instead of extenuating Soviet action, there 
should have been quick overtures to assuage Pakistan 
that India was not in conspiracy with USSR. India 
could have promptly made in January 1980 the kind 
of gestures offered by the Prime Minister and more 
particularly Foreign Minister Narasimha Rao when 
he visited Pakistan in June 1981. 

The result, as we know, the pledge of $ 3.2 billion 
of military and economic aid package to Pakistan 
including the latest aircraft like F-16 with offensive 
capability, revived and intensified the arms race in 
the subcontinent. In the wake of US support to 
Pakistan, India has launched a massive arms acquisi- 
tion programme of its own. India has however tried 
to diversify its programme, and turned to the West to 
contract for Mirage 2000, advance nuclear powered 
submarines, Sea Harriers, for air operations etc. The 
US alone, one is told, no doubt on Pentagon’s reluc- 
tance, has so far prevaricated or refused to respond 
to Indian requests. On the other hand, the Soviet 
Union had showed ready willingness to meet India’s 
demands for weapons and offered easier terms and 
has not hesitated to agree to further build up India’s 
capability to improve its internal ordnance indus- 
tries. i 

India perforce remains overwhelmingly depen- 
dent on the Soviet Union for its imported military 
needs. India and indeed Pakistan may remain 
affiliated and even active in the nonaligned frater- 
nity on international issues like Africa, North-South 
and Middle East, but with these new arms flows, 
the situation resurrected the fifties sydrome of 
US-Pakistan military relationships confronting the 
India-USSR arms supply relationship. It was once 
again globalism complicating and obscuring regional 
problems. 


BEFORE we can get out of the present trough in 
the relations, it would be worth identifying in crude 
exaggeration the present web of misperceptions in 
the quadrilateral relationship of US, India, Pakistan 
and the Soviet Union. The United States thinks that 
disregarding its own security interest and nonalign- 
ment, India invariably subserves Soviet global 
strategic interests and behaves like a client state. 
Pakistan still fears that India, in a diabolical con- 
spiracy with USSR, is only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to further dismember what remains of Pakis- 
tan and establish a hegemonistic domination, which 
would all but destroy the independence of the 
Islamic state. India thinks that the United States 
could not be so naive as to believe Pakistan can 
withstand a Soviet attack, whatever military cap- 
ability may be provided by US, and so assumes 
that the United States could only be bent on encour- 
aging Pakistan’s belligerence against India. Indeed 
apprehensive of India’s strength and potential, the 
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United States may be using the Afghanistan issue, 
soit is sometimes suspected, to curb the potential 
progress of India and its future role in the Indian 
Ocean area and in world politics. The Soviet Union, 
taking at face value the anti-Soviet rationale of US 
aid to Pakistan and increased 
Mujahideen, suspects that the claimed sympathy 
for the Afghan struggle against USSR is really 
being used as a step to subvert, if not detach 
Central Asia politically and militarily in the soft 
under-belly of USSR. a 

Each country denies the malevolent designs attri- 
buted to it but clutches self-righteously to its own 
fears. The Soviet Union and Pakistan have the 
advantage of being closed societies or at least with 
a controlied press. Their private fears may 
not necessarily be as great as their public alarms. 
The Soviet Union has no doubt periodically warned 
and even threatened Pakistan but outside the com- 
pulsions of the military operations in Afghanistan, 
Soviet-Pakistan relations have not been as hostile as 
their declarations. It has never looked like pre- 
cipitating a direct conflict or even stoppage of 
economic cooperation between the two countries. 


Baluchistan has not been subverted. Only last year , 


the Soviet-built steel plant was opened and friendly 
offers of further cooperations were extended to 
Pakistan. Pakistan underplays that all political 
parties in India now accept the independence and 
frontiers of Pakistan. 


THE PARADOX is that the greatest misperceptions 
have been in the confidential judgements-of the two 
democracies — the United States and India. To 
some extent even the open press of the two coun- 
tries succumb to wishful rationalisations. For 
different reasons India and the United States are not 
made conscious of prevalent anti-Americanism in 
Pakistan. India sees US encouragement of Paki- 
stani nuclear programme, when in fact, it is a story 
of frustration, if not failure. Populist opinion which 
remains stuck with antiquated perceptions constricts 
diplomacy. The one overricing factor has been the 
failure throughout this story of the irrelevance of 


ideology as an overriding factor in inter-state rela- 


tions. By now it should be clear that ideology and 
internal social and political system — be it com- 
munism, or democracy, free enterprise or state- 
controlled economy, military rule or other forms 
of authoritarianism — do play an overriding role in 
determining foreign policy. _ 7 
An appeal to a chosen ideological or political 
system has of course provided good material for 
public speeches and theoretical appeal but ‘national 
interests’ have had an overriding rationale of their 
own. It would not be too wide of the mark that India 
and United States have been persistently divided 
because they are both democracies, cannot stray 
too far away from best public attitudes, even if it is 
irrational or a proven mistake, and leadership has 
only occasionally tried to correct them. It is as 
well to recognise that the US Governments, be 
they Democratic or Republican, will continue to 
base their foreign policy approach on the global per- 
ception of US interests vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. 
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support for the. 


India will continue to view the.super-powers, indeed 
at crunch moments all countries, through the 
prism of its regional priorities. It would be prudent 
to remember the difference, in the empire of 
circumstances, and atleast we cannot share the 
Reagan Administration’s single-minded approach of 
military superiority as the viable road to peace. 

With this background, to nurture euphoric expec- 
tations of a dramatic turn around and convergence 
between the two countries may be a public relations 
temptation but only a continuing manifestation of 
political naivete. There was great satisfaction at 
Indira Gandhi’s visit to US in 1982 and it was a 
major event but it is worth remembering that it 
proved to be misplaced. 

What then is feasible, out of the forthcoming 
meeting of the Prime Minister of India and the. Pre- 
sident of the United States? If we can untie the 
tangle of mental knots, some preliminary steps could 
be taken to improve the prospects of less hostility, 
some substantive agreement recognising our divergent 
national interests. The most important is to recognise 
that India-Pakistan mistrust is an: India-Pakistan 
problem. Once it is possible to demonstrate a turn 
around in the political climate of the subcontinent, 
we would be in a better position to demand that 
our problem should not be complicated by US. We 
cannot expect from the Reagan Administration to 
do a Tarapur on Pakistan, as the Carter Govern- 
ment did to India — unilaterally repudiating or 
modifying the subsisting military aid to government. 
To assuage both Pakistan ‘and United States and 
promote South Asian harmony, we could takea 
nonaligned initiative on Afghanistan. The long-term 
goal of our foreign policy should have been and 
must remain to decouple the sub-continent from the 
big cold war. Success hinges on removing the per- 
vasive fear of Indian hegemonism amongst our 
neighbours — and not diplomacy in Washington or 
Peking. It is a convenient but false perception that 
India-Pakistan relations can only improve after a 
US-USSR detente, or change in their global knee- 
jerk reactions and strategies and competition. Our 
problems’ and our interests are our own and as 
sovereign nations, with sense of an interdependant 
destiny. South Asia together could dilute or even 
defy the malevolent involvement in our affairs by 
the outside powers. 

This will require an intellectual transformation 
and skilful and patient diplomacy over a period of 
time. But India in 1985 under Rajiv Gandhi, and 
with nonalignment as his touchstone, is in a position 
to make a start. In the wake of the film on Gandhiji 
and other films and television serials, and the Festival 
of India, for the moment, the old indifference to- 
wards India has disappeared. We don’t have to flatter 
ourselves by suspecting perverse hostility towards 
democratic India. Rajiv Gandhi with an unpreced- 
ented mandate and an image of a modern mind and 
no inherited blind spots can speak with authority 
reflecting a persuasive vision of domestic and foreign 
policy goals. The fact of democracy may be almost 
irrelevant as a rationale but the reality of demonstrat- 
ing that by rooting the democratic system, India has 
achieved stability and progress in the wide arc from 


Asia, through Africa, the Middle East, Africa, 
Central and South America makes India uniquely 
important to global politics. Even with pro-Soviet 
positions on some crucial issues, India can con- 
fidently assert that it is not and never was any 
country’s satellite. India and the Third World face 
great economic odds and barriers of trade as the old 
leverage of the cold war has weakened. We have to 
remind ourselves that, inter-dependence notwith- 
standing, we are back ina world of nation states 
which are. narrow and myopic towards long-term 
vision behind the ideas of a New Economic Order. 
But India is a success story compared to most 
decolonised countries. 

The Soviet position in India is strong because it 
economy and cultivated any government in power. 
At times the Soviet Union even ignored the expect- 
ations of its ideological votaries in India. Neither 


USSR nor USA have the national will to spare- 


resources for the success of India’s economic and 
social programme. Soviet economic problems are so 
formidable that it cannot match or substitute the 
US capabilities. Moreover the primary concern of 
the USSR’s relations with USA, is to half the 
prospect of an expanding arms race. In comparison, 
United States’ economy is resilient and its techno- 
logy galloping ahead of its rival power. There isa 
- greater need for scientific, technological and financial 
collaboration between India and USA. If the United 
States can rid of its old inhibitions and India without 
agreeing with US can be realistic in its understand- 
ing of US, bilaterally beneficial agreements can be 
reached on the flow of technology and productive 
investment. But against such agreements in techno- 
logy, trade, arms supplies do not have relatively 
such strength to and health to make it immune to 
relapses of the kind which occurred in the 
past. 

The one important element must be to shed the 
old habits of suspecting CIA in every scholar and 


A Troubled Past (from page 10) 


not be sure of carrying through to a successful con- 
clusion satisfactory to all concerned.” 

The American obsession about getting military 
bases in Pakistan starts from those early days. In 
September 1951 the then US Air Force Chief of 
Staff told Chester Bowles, about to come to India as 
the American Ambassador: “We are going to give 
you some trouble out there in India because we have 
our eye on bases in Pakistan.” The famous tilt bad 
already begun. 


Is October 1949, when Nehru paid his first visit to 

USA as India’s Prime Minister, he went with 
- hopes and expectations. In a confidential note before 
his visit, he wrote to his sister, Vijaylakshmi Pandit, 
then India’s Ambassador in Washington: “I want to 
be friendly with the Americans but always making it 
clear what we stand for.” In his speech to the Joint 
Session of US Congress, he made the historic pro- 
nouncement: “Where freedom is menaced or justice 
threatened or where aggression takes place, we 
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recognised the broad-based strength of India’s mixed ` 


student who wants to study in India. It will be a 
long time before India has a coherent (and not 
divisive) ethnic lobby in Washington. Indeed, 
ethnic minorities exploit the fact of democratic 
systems in both countries to become complications 
and not assets for promoting understanding. With 
success of our Green Revolution, the farmers’ 
spokesmen are not so interested in India. The most 
important potential lobby for India which could 
support the more liberal democrats and the sensi- 
tive media may be the academic one. The pledge 
of a more literal facilities for intellectual exchange 
— and we could certainly outmatch China — 
would have minimal risks but great potential 
dividends in cementing the basis for firmer Indo-US 
understanding. 

On the other hand, we cannot — indeed we must 
not accommodate with US globalism and seek to 
gratify US opinion to dilute Indo-Soviet relations. 
Nonaligned India should have and could have simul- 
taneous good relations with both super-powers. 
We merely have to stick to our own interests and 


_ principles and keep away from US-USSR postures 


and their separate bilateral problems. 

In final instance the most important common 
element between India and US — we might remind 
US is the original faith and confidence in a 
world made safe for diversity. US and: India must 
separately recognise their respective traditions 
against militarisation and also reverse the US pro- 
pensity to export it. Let US recognise that the 
nonalignment of India is after all only a modern 
variant of the Act of neutrality of the union of 13 
states in 1792 which confidently rejected involve- 
ment and nervousness at other nations’ evolution 
and other nations’ ambitions, perversions and 
quarrels. India and US should not, as they have 
in the past, allow their similarities to separate them. 
In brief, stabilising Indo-US relations requires an 
intellectual effort not to live in an ugly past of cum- 
ulative misperceptions. O 





cannot be and shall not be neutral.” He thought his 
American visit was “a strange melange.” 

Let it be noted that Nehru went first to the United 
States and his Soviet visit came later, actually after 
his visit to China. The American reaction to Nehru’s 
visit in 1949 was interesting. At the public level, 
Adlai Stevenson welcoming him to Chicago acknow- 
ledged that Nehru belonged to the “company of 
historic figures who wore a halo in their own life- 
times.” On the official side, Dean Acheson noted as 
Secretary of State, that Nehru was “one of the most 
difficult men with whom I have ever had to deal.” 

The years that followed brought out the widening 
gap between India’s independent stand on foreign 
and economic policies and the dictates of American 
global strategy and conservative economic policy. 
On November 10, 1953, Nehru in a personal letter 
to the then Pakistan premier, Mohammed Ali 
warned against the imminent military alliance bet- 
ween US and Pakistan: “If such an alliance takes 
place, Pakistan enters definitely into the region of 
Cold War. That means to us that the Cold War has 
has come to the very frontiers of India. It means also 
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that, if'real war comes, this also reaches the frontiers 
of India. This is a matter of serious consequence to 
us, who have been trying to build up an area of 
peace where there would be no war whatever happens 
elsewhere. It must also be a matter of grave conse- 
quence to us, you will appreciate, if vast armies are 
built up in Pakistan with the aid of American 
money.” And then the gentle hint: “All our pro- 
blems will have to be seen in a new light.” 

Two days later, on November 12, 1953, Nehru 
came out explicitly in a letter to Panikkar that ‘in 
effect Pakistan becomes practically a colony of the 
United States” and correctly assessed: -“‘The United 
States imagine that by this policy they have com- 
pletely outflanked India’s so-called neutralism and 
will thus bring India to her knees. Whatever the 
future may hold, this is not going to happen. The 
first result of all this will be an extreme dislike of the 
United States in India. As it is, our relations are 
cool.” 

A bitter stage had already been reached when 
Nehru wrote in an official note: “I dislike more and 
more this business of exchange of persons between 
America and India. . The fewer persons that go from 
India to America or that come from the United 
States to India, the better.” And added “We have 
had quite enough of American superiority.” This 
was the period when John Foster Dulles had branded 
nonalignment as “immoral.” 

The. US arms aid to Pakistan was universally 
-taken in India as a deliberate threat to India. Krishna 
Menon’s famous retort to the US plea that the arms 
to Pakistan were meant to fight Soviet menace was 
that he had not yet known of any guns that would 
fire only in ‘one direction.. Even Rajagopalachari, 
the then leader of the Swantantra Party with its 
avowed pro-American bias, wrote in 1959: “And 
what a curious game it is for America to lend or 
give to each country in the name of making an anti- 
communist bastion, but really the defence expendi- 
ture in each country is for defence or offence against 
the other country, as between India and Pakistan.” 
It was the very same outlook which had led Nehru 
to refuse US arms when Eisenhower offered it to 


Pakistan. 


[He Chinese antipathy towards Nehru led to an 

American opening towards India. President 
Eisenhower visited New Delhi in 1959. Three years 
later, when the Chinese military aggression took 
place in October 1962, the Indian foreign policy was 
in a shambles. Nehru wrote to President Kennedy 
for urgent military assistance and even a VOA deal 
was almost. pushed through. The Anglo-American 
squeeze could be seen in the Duncan Sandy’s mission 
which wanted to virtually lop off Kashmir for 
Pakistan. Within a few months, however, Nehru 
recovered to salvage nonalignment. But the weakness 
of the Indian position both_ politically and militarily 
was apparent. 

After Nehru’s death in 1964, the US calculation 
was that India would be more manageable under 
Shastri. This could be seen when Lal Bahadur 
Shastri got rid of T.T. Krishnamachari from the 
Cabinet on a flismy allegation but actually because 
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TTK. was firmly opposed to the devaluation of the 
rupee as demanded by the World Bank. Shastri had 
a very short-lived innings, but even in -course of that, 
his visit to-the USA was cancelled by Washington 
because of the stand he had taken on US policy in 
Vietnam. i 
When Indira Gandhi came to power in January 
1966, preparations were afoot for an early visit to 
Washington. In March 1966, she went to USA, her 
first foreign trip as Prime Minister. There was 
euphoria all round and in a confidential strategy 
paper, President Johnson was briefed by the State 
Department that future US aid were to be “linked 
quite directly to Indian performance on self-help 
measures? which specifically in the US perception 
included among other things, “basic changes in 


-economic policy as recommended by the IBRD 


(World Bank) and IMF, designed to free up the 
economy, stimulate the private sector, stimulate 
exports and encourage private foreign investment 
through import liberalisation, related fiscal measures 
and incentives to private enterprise.” 

Interestingly, John Lewis, -the then Director of 
USAID, sent from Delhi a confidential assessment to 
the White House in which he claimed that Indira 
Gandhi “has formed around her what is potentially 
the best Indian Cabinet yet from our viewpoint” 
making a special reference to the exclusion of TTK, 
and was appreciative of “the way the best pair, 
Subramaniam and Asoke Mehta, have taken charge 
of economic policy.” He also added that Sachin 
Chaudhuri (then Finance Minister) was “a strong 
third” and that “‘Chavan and others support the 
Subramaniam- Mehta initiative.” 

John Lewis, however, tried to spell out “ʻa few 
cautionary notes,” one of which was: ‘“‘The signi- 
ficant opposition, both within the Congress and out- 
side,is all from the Left, that in the traditional 
Indian political lexicon the good and bad economic 
labels are almost inverse of our own, and that even 
a government trying to reform this view of things 
cannot escape it instantly.” Another significant 
caution was: “Indira’s own personality — she bas a 
proud Nehru streak, and like many of her country- 
men, takes much more kindly to being negotiated 
or reasoned with than lectured at.”  _ ` 

Forearmed with such thorough briefing, President 
Johnson did his best to win Indira Gandhi over. Her 
Kitchen Cabinet was certainly a great help and 
among its chiefs besides Subramaniam and Asoke 
Mehta, was her Principal Secretary L.K. Jha who 
is still continuing at the same job as could be seen 
from his quiet meeting with President Reagan on 
May 25 preparatory to Rajiv -Gandhi’s imminent 
visit to Washington. l 


BY June 1966, the result of this entente was evident: 

" the Government devalued the rupee at the behest 
of the World Bank without even taking the Congress 
party High Command into confidence. It was a 
political disaster that Indira Gandhi realised after 
the setback to her party’s fortunes at the next year’s 
General Election. The Kitchen Cabinet found itself 
jobless. The next four years (1967-1971) saw memor- 
able changes with Indira Gandhi fighting the old 


guard Syndicate on radical internal policy issues 
while in the international sphere, the US tilt became 
-more and more pronounced towards Pakistan, cul- 
minating in the steaming in of the Seventh Fleet 
up the Bay of Bengal in December 1971 when India, 
undaunted, lent a helping hand to the freedom- 
fighters in East Pakistan which led to the birth of 
Bangladesh. Whatever might have been the Ameri- 
can public feelings against the brutalities of the Pak 
militaty junta in Bangladesh, the US Administration 
left nobody in doubt about its unreserved support 
for the very same junta. . 

As a significant caveat, one has to view the US 
response to Indira Gandhi’s Emergency.’ While the 
JP led opponents of Indira Gandhi were claiming 
full support from the US in defence of Indian demo- 
cracy, itis worth noting that Washington showed 
no ‘appreciable displeasure with the Emergency. 
Rather Paul Kreisberg, politically the most active 
member of the US diplomatic mission in New Delhi 
at the time, was very close to the Emergency 
establishment, and could even get Indira Gandhi and 
Sanjay to come and dine with the American Ambas- 
sador on an occasion of little significance — no 
doubt, a high point in diplomatic goings-on during 
the Emergency. 

‘The brief spell of Janata raj hardly made any 
difference to the US policy. Neither Morarji’s 
“senuine nonalignment” nor Nani Palkhiwala’s 
ambassadorial acumen could: make Washington 
change its stand against supplying spares for the 
Tarapore nuclear reactor in clear violation of con- 
tractual obligation. In contrast, Pakistan has been 
granted a permanent waiver to the Symington 
Amendment that debars US aid to the countries 
suspected of going nuclear. President Carter’s visit 
to New Delhi and Morarji Desai’s visit to Washington 
were occasions for rhetorical flourish but could bring 
about no substantial thaw despite Morarji’s secret 
parleys with Moshe Dayan. The basic US position 
has been one of backing Pakistan to the hilt while 
keeping India in a state of instability — internal and 
external — which is to prevent India from playing 
her rightful role in world affairs. 


peor GANDH#I’s second term as Prime Minister 
(1980-1984) coincided with the first term of 
Reagan in the White House. This has been the phase 
of heightened Cold War and revival of the Dulles- 
cum-McGarthaite anti-communist crusade whose 
obvious beneficiary in our neighbourhood has been 
Pakistan, where sophisticated US weapons have been 
pouring in, in the same measure as was despatched 
to Iran under the Shah, and for the very same 
‘objective: turning the country into the American 
military depot in the strategically sensitive “arc of 
crisis? stretching from Saudi Arabia to the Kara- 
koram about which the Pentagon has always been 
worried. . 
Since India under Indira Gandhi refused to fall in 
line with the US strategic perception and has stood 
out for India’s independent foreign policy line, 
undeterred by.the nuclear outpost in Diego Garcia 
or the formation of the Rapid Deployment Force 
(RDF) and Central Command or by the not-so- 
clandestine plans for bases in Pakistan, it is not sur- 
prising that the Prime Minister of India’s visit to 
Washington in 1982 — with all its fanfare — could 


bring no substantive change in Indo-US relations. 
The policy of so-called liberalisation pursued by 
India in the last ten years has made only marginal 
impact in the form of IMF credit and at the same 
time amounted to no shot in the arm for the Indian 
economy as a whole. On the contrary, in the inter- 
national arena, India’s increasing importance as the 
leader of the nonaligned movement has brought a 
conspicuous demarcation from Reagan’s bellicose 
Cold War strategy. 


Viewen in this historical background there seems 

to be little prospect of an enduring Indo- 
American rapprochement in the immediate future 
given the present foreign policy and military strategy 
of the Reagan White House. If Washington’s policy 
of arming Pakistan and acquiescing in its going for 
the bomb is not to be reversed, no intelligent 
observer can expect any change in New Delhi’s 


_defence or foreign policy. India certainly needs hi- 


tech as it prepares to enter the 21st century, and the 
US transnationals are desperately in search of 
markets. Here too India is in a position to bargain 
as Japan with its technological advance is equally 
interested in the Indian market. The Union Car- 


- bide’s scandalous negligence responsible for the 


Bhopal tragedy has alerted every Indian about the 
need for safeguards against any open-door policy 
towards transnationals. 

One important feature of the present US Admini- 
stration — perhaps its most important one — 
is that it is the most ideologically committed govern- 
ment in the world today. Its cast-iron conservatism 
has gone to the extent of threatening to monitor 
voting by every developing country before deciding 
onextending aid or credit to it. The global eco- 
nomic strategy pursued by the Reagan Admini- 
stration is sharpening its contradictions with 
Western Europe and Japan ina manner and to a 
degree never seen before. 

In such a crucial situation, there are two options 
open before India to reshape its relations with the 


_ United States. It can establish firm bridgeheads with 


Western Europe and Japan, and thereby build an 
united front for a common strategy to deal with the 
Reagan Administration’s global strategy, economic 
and political. This was the perspective behind the 
Seventh NAM Summit’s ‘call for an international 
conference on Money and Finance with universal 
participation. - 

The other option open before India is to take to 
the Sadat road. Once this is indicated, there could 
be no dearth whatsoever of getting economic and 
defence aid from Washington. No conditionality, 
no haggling would be necessary. The four countries 


_in the world today with the most mismanaged econo- 


mies — Israel, Egypt, Pakistan and Chile — are the 
recipients of the most generous American bounties. 
It is upto Rajiv Gandhi to decide which of these 


two paths he should follow in keeping his rendezv- 


ous with President Reagan — the one charted out 
by Indira Gandhi or the other taken by Anwar 
Sadat. The one important consideration before him 
will of course be that he will have to carry with him 
this great nation of seven hundred millions proud 
of its self-respect and fiercely jealous about its 
independence. (This article is reproduced with slight 
enlargement from SUNDAY).0 


S. Viswam (/rom page 9) 
Washington now of the considerations which have 
kept India close to the Soviet Union during 
the last three decades. In any case, it is being 
conceded that friendship with the Soviet Union 
need not necessarily stand in the way of the 
development of Indo-American ties. The alleged 
ambivalent Indian posture of Afghanistan has 
begun to be better understood as stemming from 
the acknowledgement of the geo-political realities of 
the situation. Similarly, there is said to be a better 
appreciation of the factors which have compelled 
India to prefer Soviet arms, the price factor alone is 
so favourable that New Delhi would be unwise to 
spurn the Soviet connection. At the same time, 
Indian efforts to diversify arms purchases have also 
been noted. There. were negotiations with the 
United States itself, and it was not New Delhi’s 
fault that they broke down. And as for the Pakistan 
factor, the US Administration has found itself 
unable to accept the Indian view that the balance 
(of power, interest and influence) in the subcontinent 
is jeopardised by the Washington-Islamabad mili- 
tary relationship. Washington tends to count 
Pakistan as a more relevant factor in its strategic 
assessment of the West Asian and South West Asian 
scenario rather than of the subcontinental or South 
Asian scenario. 

Under-Secretary Fred Ikle has advanced a logical 
reason for the revived American interest. In an 
interview to an Indian English daily, he has said 
that one of the aims of the United States is to reduce 
India’s dependence on Soviet arms. How would US 
achieve this? By strengthening and modernising 
Indian defence production capabilities. He acknow- 
_ledged that Indian dependence had already decreas- 
ed to some extent thanks to the growth of the 
Indian defence industry, but this was a trend which 
US wanted to accelerate. Why? “The less depen- 
dent you are ona particular power for arms, the 
more politically independent you will be,” he said. 
In regard to the Pakistan factor, Ikle seems to 
remain unconvinced by Indian arguments that arm- 
ing Pakistan beyond its legitimate needs is a threat 
to Indian security. He says that since the military 
balance is overwhelmingly in India’s favour, and 
the population factor even more so, there could be 
no threat to India. But Ikle ignores the fact that arms 
supplied to Pakistan have invariably been used 
against India in the past, and that although India 
might eventually win a war against Pakistan, India 
just does not want an arms race in the subcontinent 
at the cost of economic development. 

If Ikle’s statement is a guide, Washington can be 
expected to be more reasonable than in the past in 
respect of technology transfers even in the Defence 
field. In which case, a better mutual understanding 
over the terms of arms purchases in the future could 
emerge from Rajiv Gandhi’s visit. Admittedly, US 
is in a position to offer India certain categories of 
arms which the Soviet Union does not manufacture. 
India has been discouraged in the past from nego- 
_ tiating for their sales, partly because of the prohibi- 
tive prices asked and partly because of the refusal, 
hitherto, by the Americans to part with technology 
or permit local manufacture under licence. 
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Washington is said to have developed some 
apprehensions over Gen. Zia’s political survival 
and commitment to friendship with the United 
States. Because of these apprehensions, it is willing 
to soften towards India. And Rajiv Gandhi has 
made the softening process all the easier by carrying 
to its logical conclusion the economic liberalisation 
policy his mother embarked upon three years ago. 
There is also the ongoing process of Sino-Soviet 
normalisation, a development that is said to be 
figuring in the American calculations of policy 
towards South Asia as a whole. 

The sum total of all these factors has given rise 
to almost unrealistically high expectations in 
Washington from the Prime Minister’s visit. Indeed, 
the media is projecting the visit as one likely to 
mark a turning point in Indo-American relations 
leading eventually to a diminution in Indo-Soviet 
relations. 


Against this, there is the other view, perhaps a 
more realistic view, that nothing substantial or 
significant is likely to emerge from the Prime 
Minister’s trip, barring a better understanding bet- 
ween the chief executives of the two countries at a 
personal level. This is not to be scoffed at in inter- 
national relations, but whether such understanding 
will have its impact at lower levels on day-to-day 
policy issues is an imponderable factor. Indira 
Gandhi’s rapport with Reagan was said to be of 
a high order, but where American interests and 
policies were concerned, Reagan remained as 
indifferent to Indian views as ever. 

Experience also shows that American commit- 
ment to Pakistan just cannot accommodate Indian 
security concerns. Pakistan will always be regar- 
ded as the sheet anchor of US strategic concepts 
and alliances in this part of the world. Whatever 
the system which Pakistan adopts, American sup- 
port will be available to it. The decision to give 
Pakistan a six billion dollar economic-cum-military 
package after the current 3.2 billion dollar package 
terminates is intended to keep India at bay. 

There is some merit in the view also that 
Washington knows that Indo-Soviet relations are 
so strong that no efforts aimed at weaning India 
away from. the Soviet camp are likely to succeed. 
As for the expected inflow of high technology, since 
no major power is ever likely to part with first-line 
technologies, India is not likely to get anything 
really sophisticated or significant. There is also 
the argument that the American interest in the vast 
Indian market is not born out of genuine com- 
mercial .or business considerations but because 
Japan is emerging as a powerful rival which can 
supply India almost anything in the technological 
field which US can offer. Since it is not possible 
to influence American attitudes to international 
economic issues (witness the embarrassment of the 
Bonn summiteers) and since the present American 
Administration is the most ‘conservative govern- 
ment ever to rule US, the developing countries, 
particularly India, have no reason to gain anything 
on the economic front. 

For all these reasons, the argument runs, it would 
be prudent if no high expectations are raised from 
the forthcoming visit. [C] 
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Every society tries to find an equilibrium. , Sometimes this is through 


conflict, sometimes by deliberate or unconscious attempt to achieve harmony. 
` A primitive society which does not change much, lives in a rut, and thus has 
an equilibrium at a low level. A dynamic society produces tensions in the 
. individual as well as in the community. If .this is true, then the present 
tensions in the. world indicate a tremendous dynamism, a striving for a new 
_ equilibrium and a new dimension in human existence. That should hearten us 
if there was not an ever present fear that the weapons of the ruclear age 
might annihilate mankind. 


Jawaharlal Nehru, 1959 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Mess in Punjab 


BY all accounts, the Punjab crisis has turned into a blind alley. It 

will of course be childish to expect the Government — for that 
matter, any political leader in our country — to admit that this is 
So. And some of Rajiv Gandhi’s close aides may snap back and say 
that the blind alley was reached more than two years ago after the 
Operation Bluestar in June 1984. It can also be argued that this was 
so even before the Bluestar and Indira Gandhi, to force a way-out, 
went for the military operation which in a sense solved nothing but 
only demonstrated that the Centre would not hesitate to take up 
arms if it was a question of defending the physical integrity of the 
Union — a decision which cost her very life. 

It was in that background, the Rajiv-Longowal! accord last year 
was hailed as a breakthrough in the bitter stalemate. But as events 
have unfolded since then, the accord was devoid of any serious 
thinking about the measures to follow it up. Instead of making use 
of the euphoria that came in its wake for a massive political cam- 
paign within and outside Punjab jointly by the Congress-] and the 
Longowal Akalis, and thereby isolate the extremists, Rajiv Gandhi 
rather thoughtlessly went for an immediate election which instead of 
uniting actually tore apart the followers of the two signatories of the 
accord and thereby gave an opening to the extremists to be entrench- 
ed in the subsequent political developments. Thus, the Barnala 
Ministry (which is the legitimate offspring of the accord) instead of 
combating the extremists, gavein, step by step to the extremists’ 
demands. Many of the terrorists were released from prison by the 
Akali Ministry while the deserters from the Army after the Bluestar 
were rehabilitated with effusion of compassion at the grave risk of it 
producing deleterious effect on the morale and discipline of the 
armed forces. 

The subsequent record of the Barnala Ministry brings out its total 
ineffectiveness. The Ministry itself is not a united team, nor could 
it Win over any from the Badal-Tohra camp which by then had 
established rapport with the extremists. As Khalistani terrorism 
went on unabated, daily taking a toll of innocent lives, the Barnala 
Ministry provided the spectacle of utter helplessness. New Delhi 
had to despatch Police Chief Ribeiro to overhaul the security set-up, 
but this could hardly put a stop to the daily shooting outrages com- 
mitted nonchallantly by Khalistani terrorists. Emboldened by the 
patent weakness of the Barnala Ministry, the secessionists in April 
proclaimed the formation of Khalistan and hoisted the Khalistan 
flag within the Golden Temple complex. While Barnala, at the 
prodding of the Centre, had to rush the police into the Golden 
Temple, he at the same time made a demonstration of his atonement 
for the sin of having so defiled the temple. The episode 
is an eloquent commentary on Barnala’s pathetic posturings 
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vis-a-vis the extremist camp. 

Despite all such gimmicks, his position within the 
Akali fold has not improved at all. Exactly seven 
months after, on November 30, his nominee got a 
trouncing in the crucial SGPC election which 
returned the hard-liner Gurcharan Singh Tohra as 
its President. The alignments were clear: the pro- 
Khalistani elements backed Tohra, bringing about 
the total isolation of Barnala and his supporters 
within SGPC which acknowledgeably wields sway 
over Akali politics. 

Within hours of this humiliating set-back for the 
Barnala Ministry came the cold-blooded killing by 
terrorists of 24 non-Sikh passengers in a State trans- 
port bus near Khuda in Hoshiarpur District. This 
was executed with perfect planning — obviously 
masterminded from across the border as was the 
gunning down of another lot of bus passengers near 
Muktsar in July — against which Ribeiro and his 
police are proving to be helpless. 

These hit-and-run attacks, mostly on unarmed 
citizens, have become an item of daily fare in Punjab 
today. The question that arises in the mind of any 
observer is: are these-so-called terrorists on the run, 
as claimed by the police bosses? Or, don’t they have 
the support, albeit passive, of the villagers? Without 
such support, how do they manage to escape in most 
of the cases? Rarely has it been reported that the 
assailants have been caught red-handed. In other 
words, how much acquiescence of the Sikh peasantry 
if not support, have these Khalistanis managed to 
mobilise? One is tempted to suspect that because of 
such support they have so far been able to hold their 





Badal’s type would not like to break their links with ` 


them. 

It is therefore clear that the Centre’s line on 
Punjab — if it has a line at all — is leading the 
nation nowhere. In the angry uproar that broke out 
in Parliament over the bus passanger killings on 
November 30, the Government showed up as having 
no clear policy at all. To repeated demand -~ signi- 
ficantly from his own party MPs along with those in 
the Opposition — the Prime Minister cut a miserably 
sorry figure, pleading unconvincingly — and not too 
honestly — that the Centre had no power to interfere 
in the affairs of the State government. He tried to score 
debating points with the Opposition as if the whole 
thing was meant to be a slanging match. There was no 
attempt whatsoever to gauge the mood in the 
country, how the Government by its chronic 
inability to contain and eliminate the secessionists is 
devaluing itself week to week. In the subsequent 
days, it was given out that the Prime Minister would 
soon come out with a “political”? line to deal with 
the Punjab crisis. And then another couple of days 
later it was announced that the Government would 


soon be regrouping the security forces in a bid to - 


oust the terrorists. 

Neither of these have carried conviction with the 
public about the Government’s competence to deal 
with the crisis. Rather the impression is getting 
embedded in the public mind that neither the Prime 
Minister nor his entourage has any idea of the 
terrifying dimension of the crisis that faces the 
nation in Punjab today. 

Does the nation really deserve this mess? 


own, and also because of this vantage position, N.C, 
many of the Akali politicians of Prakash Singh December 10 
that after the Rajiv-Farooq In this context, Congress-S 


accord in Kashmir leading to 


merger with Congress-I can 
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Price of Pawar 
NARENDRA SHARMA 


PR Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
has obviously attached special 
political importance to the 
merger of the Congress-S into the 
Congress-I. His personal 
presence at the Aurangabad 
session of Congress-S along with 
J&K Chief Minister and 
National Conference chief 
Farooq Abdullah, on Decem- 
ber 8, is a pointer to the impor- 
tance he attached to this event. 
It is worth noting that through- 
out this operation at Aurangabad 
the official media, both TV and 
AIR were busy highlighting it. 
The impression being given is 
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stabilisation of the political situ- 
ation in that border state, the 
decision of Sharad Pawar to 
wind up the Congress-S has been 
another important political 
achievement for Rajiv Gandhi 
towards bringing about political 
stability and the strengthening 
of the Congress-I as well. 

In terms of legislature 
strength, the Congress-S merger 
will make a substantial difference 
in Maharashtra alone. Sharad 
Pawar has been the leader of 
the Opposition in Maharashtra. 
With his crossing over, the 
Opposition front obviously now 
goes out of existence in the 
Maharashtra Assembly. Sharad 
Pawar has also been the leader 
of the movement for merger of 
Belgaum with Maharashtra, and 
was the leading light in the 
language controversy that 
recently broke out there. 


influence political developments 
in Maharashtra, Gujarat and 
partly Karnataka. This is 
primarily because of the popular 
image of Sharad Pawar. It is 
however to be noted that Pawar 
as the Congress-S leader was 
never able to effectively influ- 
ence political developments out- 
side Maharashtra. He had taken 
over the Congress-S from the 
late Devaraj Urs, the Karnataka 
leader, through skilful mani- 
pulation. Pawar was supposed 
to be close to the late Y.B. 
Chavan, and after Chavan’s 
“*home-coming” into Congress-I 
it came to be known that Pawar, 
Antony of Kerala and Das 
Munshi of West Bengal were 
together planning to jump into 
the Congress-I bandwagon. 
Under local compulsions how- 
ever Congress-S led by Antony 
in Kerala in 1981 and Das 


S 


` terms he wanted from 
Gandhi. After the departure of 


| Munshi in West Bengal in 1982 


had to join the Congress-J on 
their own, leaving behind Pawar 
who held ôn to the Congress-S. 
because he could not get the 
Indira 


Antony and Das Munshi, the 
Congress-S had its ‘sizeable 
presence only in Maharashtra 
and marginally in Kerala and 
Assam. 

-It may also be noted that the 
Congress-S_ central office has 
been lying virtually defunct for 
the last two years under Pawar’s 
presidentship. Just before the 
last Assam Assembly election, 
Bedabrata Barua, one of the 
senior Congress-S Working 
Committee opposed the idea of 
merger with. the Congress-I as 
Pawar failed to press the issue 
though he was in agreement with 
Barua in principle as was known 
at that time. 

All this brings out that over 
the years Pawar allowed the 
Congress-S to disintegrate and 
in fact, has been waiting for an 
opportune moment for himself 
to take the plunge. That oppor- 
tune seems to have come now 


. for Pawar. 


The big build-up given by the 
Rajiv establishment to the Cong- 


ress-S merger and to Pawar also. 


indicates that Pawar has come 
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to have a special importance in 
the calculations of Rajiv Gandhi. 
Coming days will indicate what 
role Pawar is required to play 
inside the Congress-I and in the 
mational scene. 

Some of Rajiv’s compulsions 
need to be taken nofe ofin this 


context. For one thing, dissi- 
dence has been steadily growing 


inside the Congress-I both on 
policies and organisational 
matters. Secondly, the party 
organisational elections have had 
to be repeatedly postponed and 
now remain suspended, despite 
all the commitments made by 
Rajiv himself on this score. 
Thirdly, all Congress-I general 
secretaries and joint secretaries 
submitted, as directed, their 
resignations to him on October 
12, to enable the party President 
to effectively. reorganise the 
AICC; but for the last two 
months this reorganisation has 
remained in abeyance, nearly 
paralysing whatever was done 
at the central office. Lastly, the 
activities of rebels like Pranab 
Mukherjee and Gundu Rao; the 
open criticism of Rajiv Gandhi 


‘and his policies by Kamlapati 


Tripathi; and at the political 
level, the malfunctioning of 


Accords in' Punjab and Assam, 
are factors that have consider- 
ably weakened Rajiv Gandhi's 


anil (A 


image as the firm leader of the 
ruling party. Congressmen both 
old and young, seem to be 
losing trust in Rajiv Gandhi for 
a variety of reasons. 


Two immediate effects of 
Congress-S merger with Con- 
gress-I, however, can be noted: 
one, it further weakens the 
already weak Opposition image 
at the national level. Secondly, 
the talk of erosion of Rajiv 
Gandhi’s prestige as a political 
leader may be halted at least 
for the time being. Immediately, 
this merger on the one hand 
may help the Congress-I to fight 
the advance of Shiv Sena in 
Maharashtra, but on the other 
hand, factionalism in the State 
Congress-I may acquire a new 
dimension. It is also to be noted 
that during all previous elec- 


tions, Sharad Pawar had pulled 


off good electoral adjustments 
with BJP; in fact, BJP has 
always considered Pawar as a 
reliable ally in Bombay and 
Maharashtra. Moreover, he has 
the support of a sizeable section 
of the powerful sugar coopera- 
tive lobby in Maharashtra. 


In this background, the much- 
publicised Congress-S merger may 
create new problems for Rajiv 
Gandhi without solving the old 
ones. (December 9) 
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Where Freedom is Treason 
E.S. REDDY 


Puirty years ago, in December 1956, one hundred 
) and fifty-six leaders and activists of the freedom 
movement in South Africa were arrested in pre- 
dawn raids all over the country and charged with. 
high treason, an offence punishable by death. 

The charge was based on the “Freedom Charter” 
— adopted by a multi-racial ‘‘Congress of the 
People” in 1955 — which proclaimed that “South 
Africa belongs to all those who live in it, Black 
and White’ and called for a democratic State, 
based on the will of the people and ensuring equal 
rights for all the people without distinction of 
colour, race or belief. 

The prosecution tried to prove that “‘the holding 
of the Congress of the People and the adoption of 
tne Freedom Charter are steps in the direction of 
the establishment of a Communist state and the 
necessary prelude to the revolution.” 

If the apartheid regime hoped to intimidate, 
discredit and disrupt the liberation movemet 
through this mass trial, it failed miserably. 

In fact, it brought together leaders and militants 
of all racial origins and of varied ideologies and 
virtually organised a convention in which they 
could become better acquainted, discuss the strategy 
of the struggle and attain greater unity. 

‘Thé great majority of the accused’ were, as the 
regime well knew, not affiliated to the Communist 
movement. They included the late Chief Albert 
Lutuli, who was to receive the’ Nobel .Peace Prize; 
the late Dr Z.K. Matthews, the prominent educator; 
Oliver Tambo, the present President of the African 
National Congress (ANC); Nelson Mandela, the 
volunteer-in-chief of the 1952 non-violent Defiance 
Campaign; the late Dr G.M. “Monty” Naicker, the 
Gandhian leader of Natal Indian Congress; Helen 
Joseph, the White trade unionist and women’s 
leader; and Archie Gumede, now leader of the 
United Democratic Front. 

They also included a number of Communists like 
Moses Kotane, the ANC delegate to the Asian- 
African Conference in Bandung; Joe Slovo, now 
Chairman of the South African Communist Party; 
the late Dr Yusuf Dadoo, leader. of the South 
African Indian Congress; and Alex La Guma, 
journalist and writer. Moosa Moolla, now ANC 
representative in India, was one of the accused. 

The long trial contributed immensely to the 
building of a multi-racial national liberation move- 
ment. It also led to closer cooperations between 
African nationalists, pacifists and Communists. 

The trial itself proved abortive. In 1958, after a 
protracted preparatory examination, the prosecu- 
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The author is a former Assistant Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and Head of the 
Centre against Apartheid, 


tion was obliged to drop the charges against 65 of | 
the accused, including Chief Lutuli and Oliver 
Tambo. The indictment against 6] others was 
quashed in 1959. After listening to hundreds of 
witnesses and studying tens of thousands of pages 
of “evidence” in the marathon trial, Justice 
Rumpff acquitted the remaining 30 accused in 
March 1961. He declared that the prosecution had 
failed to prove that ANC advocated violence, or 
that it had become a Communist organisation or 
had been infiltrated by Communists. 

Meanwhile, the Sharpeville massacre of March 
1960 had outraged world opinion and ANC’s call 
for a boycott of South Africa found ready response 
among newly-independent States. ANC itself was 
banned in April 1960 and was forced to go under- 
ground. 

Soon after the end of the treason trial, Nelson 
mandela led a campaign in May 1961 against the 
move to proclaim a White racist republic and for a 
national convention of representatives of all the 
people of the country. When that was put down 
with the mobilisation of the armed-forces and 
massive repression, leaders of ANC took the fateful 
decision to prepare for an armed struggle and to 
build a multi-racial military wing-Umkhonto we 
Sizwe-with the cooperation of the Communist Party. 
Nelson Mandela became the leader of Umkhonto 
which made its appearance twenty-five years ago on 
Heroes Day, December 16, 1961, with simultaneous 
acts of sabotage in Johannesburg, Durban and 
Port Elizabeth. Leaflets appeared in all major 
cities proclaiming that Umkhonto had been esta- 
blished since government violence necessitated a 
new road for liberation. They added: 


We hope that we will bring the Government and its sup- 
porters to their senses before it is too late, so that the 
Government and its policies can be changed before 
matters reach the desperate stage of civil war. 


The apartheid regime learnt nothing from the 
treason trial or its aftermath and continued to 
rely on violence against the entire freedom move- 
ment which it persisted in branding as Communist. 
Since June this year, when it decided to reject the 
Commonwealth efforts for a negotiated solution, it 
launched an extensive propaganda campaign that it 
cannot negotiate with ANC as it is Communist and 
terrorist. It has found little support for its propa- 
ganda .except -among the ultra-conservatives cold 
warriors in the United States, but itis among them 
that it has sought dependable allies for many years, 

When it came to power in 1984, the apartheid 


- regime was unpopular in the West because of the 


pro-Nazi antecedents of its leaders, the rabid racism 
of its election campaign and its hostility to English- 
speaking capitalists. It tried to join the Western 
alliance by taking advantage: of the Cold War and 
the McCarthyism in the United States, and by parti- 


t 


cip ating in the Berlin airlift and the Korean War. 
It enacted the Suppression of Communism Act in 


1950, with an eyeon American opinion, not only 


to outlaw the Communist Party but to silence all 
leaders of the freedom -movement, including oppo- 
nents of the Communist ideology. The result was 
to bring the victims of repression closer, African 
leaders who disagreed with the Communist ideology 
were persuaded to work with the Communists and 


` were impressed by the diligence and sacrifice of 


many Communists. The equivocation of the West 
as regards international action against apartheid, 
and the constant support of the Communist States, 
increased sympathy toward Communism. <‘ > 
` Tf the apartheid regime is incapable of learning 
from experience, will it be be able to’ persuade the 
United States to be equally short-sighted? 

The “Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid Act”, 
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Wanted: A. Statutory Warning to 


Ministers 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


wthe one hand in recent weeks we find former. 
Health Minister Karan Sing using the letfers-to- 
editor columns to call for Curbs on cigarette pro- 
motion. On the other, at a ‘Dances of India’ 
programme in Hyderabad on November 23, sponso- 
ted by Wills Gold Flake, it is announced on the 
glossy invitation card that three Union Ministers 
would ‘grace’ the occasion, one of them as chief 
guest. It is a strange irony that Human Resources 
Minister Narasimha Rao, whose jurisdiction inclu- 
des Health, should be chief guest at a tobacco- 
sponsored tamasha, considering the Health Minis- 
tary’s stated policy to discourage cigarette smoking 
And equally ironic that Information Minister Ajit 
Panja, whose Doordarshan and Akashvani do. not 
on principle accept cigarette ads, is mentioned on 
the card as one of luminaries who would grace the 
function. 
‘Obviously one can have nothing against a dance 
programme featuring talented and well-known 
artistes. And yet, laudable though the theme of 
‘National Integration Through Dance’, the fact 
remains that the sponsor was a cigarette firm and 


. that the venue of the performance was festooned 


with banners promoting its product. The well- 


designed brochure published for the occassion 


includes messages of goodwill from the President, 
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énacted by the United States Congress in September, 
not only imposes selective sanctions against South 
Africa but calls for active American intervention to 
ensure that the liberation movements break any ties 
with the South African Communist Party. The 
amendments which the conservative Senators mana- 
ged to insert in the law will only divert attention 
from the crimes of the apartheid regime. They may 
lead the United States to promote groups like Chief 
Gatsha Buthelezi’s Inkatha against ANC and its 
allies, giving solace to the regime for which freedom 
itself is treason. 


The task of the international community is to 
exert concerted pressure to bring the apartheid 
regime to its senses and promote a transition toa 
democratic society. It cannot afford to be diverted 
from that urgent task. 





the Vice-President and the Prim Minister. Could it 
be that none of these VIPs was aware that national 
Integration was being sponsored by tobacco money? 
Or, is it that they have not yet woken up to the 
contradiction between the stated governmental stand 





Smoke Screen: Seducing the Public 


Advertising is a vital link in the Smoke | 
Ring, because advertising conditions the way | 
Cigarettes are perceived. Every year the 
tobacco industry spends around $2 billion | 
globally to ensure that cigrettes are associated | 
with glamour, success and sophistication, | 
instead of lung cancer, bronchitis and heart | 
disease. i 

Sponsership is a particularly attractive form | 
of promotion : it enables the companies to | 
associate cigarettes with healthy, glamorous | 
and life-enhancing activities; it polishes their | 
corporate image; it creates goodwill among 
the public; it gives them access to prestigious 
and powerful people and institutions involved 
‘in sport and the arts; it makes financially | 
hard-pressed governments and governing | 

| bodies more dependent on them; and above 
all, it enables them to get round the ban on | 
advertising on television, Tobacco sponsorship 
is designed to change the public perception of | 
cigarettes and the companies who make them. 


When tobacco companies sponsor the arts, 
they buy not television exposure but prestige | 
and respectability. They buy it cheaply, effec- | 
tively. Tobacco becomes the patron of orche- | 
stras and theatres, of opera and ballet, of | 
singers and painters, the saviour of the arts in 
difficult financial times. As a result of their | 
generosity the tobacco companies win a place | 
in the esteem.of these influential figures and 
institutions which run the arts. 






` Extract from Smoke Ring: The Politics of Tobacco, | 
by Peter Taylor (Publishers: Bodley Head, 1984) 





on smoking and the implicit governmental approval - 


of. tobacco-sponsored events? 

Today-all the major sports happenings, including 
the big tournaments, are sponsored by the tobacco 
people. So are the jazz festivals, the pop music 
shows and the prestigious theatre programmes. The 
tobacco industry has not only co-opted sport, 
culture and the arts, but is also targetting most of 
its unrestricted promotional activity towards youth. 
One hears that even inter-collegiate debates and 
other student competitions are being heavily finan- 
ced by the cigarette companies which are offer- 
ing fabulous cash prizes as inducement to the 
young. Ps 

All this of course is not surprising behaviour on 
the part of the cigarette industry. But the Govern- 
ment’s blissful indifference certainly is. Quite apart 
from ministerial-level gaffes, no effort has been 
made by the Indian Government to carry out 
WHO’s campaign to propagate healthful lifestyles by 
getting sports heroes to sell the message that the 
real ‘pace-setters’ dont smoke. This was the WHO 
theme for this year’s World Health Day (April 7), 
and on the international scene, famous Olympic 
stars and popular sports heroes have been enlisted 
as role-models to sell the anti-smoking idea to the 
young. In India the Government could have roped 
in the cricket stars for an anti-smoking campaign 
` but so far on TV we have'mainly seen these worthies 
selling soft drinks and ‘health’ beverages of dubious 
nutritional value. The only public-interest adver- 


tising they havé taken paft in afe the save-the- 
Indian-railways and UNICEF campaigns — and in 
both they have come across with a singular lack of 
credibility. 

Even the Government’s decision not to allow 
‘official?’ media’ to promote smoking sometimes 
comes acropper. In Bangalore city railway station 
this March, one found that the internal television 
screen when not displaying announcements about 
trains was advertising a whole range of consumer 
products including cigarettes, The advertisement for 
a cigarette called Style, which sells a sensuous dream 
of sexual success, was coming round-the-clock day 
after day over the Southern Railway’s umpteen TV 
screens at intervdls of less than ten minutes. 

Karan Singh is of course right in pointing to the 
virtual impotence of the statutory warning about 
smoking being injurious to health, which is printed 
in Microscopic letters on cigarette ads. It also goes 
without saying that most of the ads use bold copy 
and visuals to sell the he-man concept. These 
seductive promotional activities are ‘obviously not 
going to be affected by timidly worded statutory 
warnings. The measures needed range from a total 
ban on advertising and sales promotion to prohibi- 
tion of sponsorship of cultural and sports events, 
the latter/being even more invidious and corrupt. 

Meanwhile perhaps the Prime Minister would ` 
care to circulate a statutory warning to his’ cabinet 
colleagues not to ‘grace’ functions which are backed 
by the tobacco industry’s money. Q 





From Abu’s File 









TRUTH HAS MANY SIDES, 
AS You KWow, MR. NIXON — 
THERE'S THE PRESIDENT/AL 
TRUTH, THERE'S CIA, 
PENTAGON, NATIONAL 
SECURITY CovMcIl AND 
WASHINGTON POST TRUTH 
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A THEORETICAL EXAMINATION 
DILIP SIMEON 


A German, who would embolden himself to assert, ‘two 
souls, alas, dwell in my breast’, would make a bad 
> guess at the truth, or, more correctly, he would come 
far short of the truth about the number of souls. 
Nietzsche in Beyond Good and Evil 


DL Sebninc communalism poses a complex problem 
for historians in contemporary India. 

On the one hand is the barrier posited by the 
communal tradition itself, which has endeavoured, 
with’ considerable success, to reduce the ‘nation’ to 
the ‘community’. The partition of India and the 
long history of Hindu Rashtravad (Hindu National- 
ism) express the formidable successes of this tradi- 
tion. On the other hand, there is a historical, (not 
merely historiographical) confusion between ‘nation’ 
and ‘community’ which underlies the evolution of 
the modern nation-state and the subjective reactions 
to the Industrial Revolution. For instance, Bipan 
Chandra’s definition — “Simply put, communalism 
is the belief that because a group of people follow 
a particular religion, they have, as a result, common 
social, political and economic interests’, — could 
be rephrased to define the phenomenon of national 
ism as well, leaving us none the wiser. Third, the 
object of our study distorts and challenges our 
chronological sensibility. l 

The substance of communal ideology is historical 
memory, manifested in myths, symbols and atavistic 
The function of communalism is mass 
mobilisation for the authoritarian reconstruction of 
the state in crisis. This state.is a precipitate of a me- 
dieval and a colonial past, but is also the organiser 
of capital accumulation in the context of a world- 
economy. As ideology, communalism achieves the 
fusion of archaic and modern elements (mythologised 
memory and Rousseauesque notions of popular sove 
reignty). The state, too, expresses the fusion of the 


age-old specialisation of power with the modern 


despotism of capital. A state riven by a crisis of legi- 
timacy can quite easily and naturally turn to commu- 
nal institutions and movements to secure an autho- 
ritarian popular base. When communalism achieves 
state-power, the distinction between community and 
nation. seems to vanish, and the task of critical 
comprehension becomes even more difficult. 


The author who is the Professor of History, 
Ramjas College, University of Delhi, presented this 
paper at the Tenth Conference of the Internatioal 
Association of Historians of Asia, Singapore 
(October 27-31, 1986). - 
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Communalism in Modern India 


The problems do not end here. Communal ideo- 
logues possess the gift of speaking with several 
tongues in a reasonably straight face. Thus, in the 
Nehru Report negotiations in the late 1920's, 
politicians from the Punjab could base their demand 
for communal .reservations on the apparently 
democratic principle of proportional representation 
in the absence of adult suffrage. Hindu Sabha 
leaders could stress the secular demand for joint 
electorates while scarcely concealing their anxiety 
about the extension of the franchise to the less pri- 
vileged classes, especially if these consisted of 
Muslims and ‘low’ castes, One type of communailist 
could be democratic but far from secular, another 
secular but hardly democratic. Another feature of 
the political landscape was the habit of belonging 
to several different organisations at once, some for 
speaking in a secular voice, and others for the com- 
munal one. Furthermore, since self-righteous 
innocence was (and still is) the emotional ground 
ofevery type of communalism each saw itself as 
were ‘reaction’ to the ‘communalism’ of the other, 
and the air was often thick with ringing denuncia- 
tions of communalism by communalists. Even 
among historians, therefore, this particular theme 
is steeped in sectarian emotion, and it is very 
difficult to bypass communal categories while study- 
ing it. 

Compounding all this is a praxiological crisis, 
Communalism was never a stable, easily identifiable 
and tangible entity like, for example, the colonial 
state. It was, (and still is), a process, taking different 
foms in different geographical, cultural, and chrono- 
logical spaces; and, at all times, a political-cum- 
linguistic project, an endeavour. Strident calls for 


‘Hindu unity, Muslim unity or Panthic (Sikh) unity 


would scarcely have been necessary if the people 
known by such names had shown a spontaneous pro- 
clivity to be united along communal lines. Since the 
‘biradari’ (caste) was a far more basic identity than the 
communal coalition, it appears that the call for com- 
communal unity was actuallythe pseudo-universalist 
attempt to create a communal interest; something 
which could tell us far more about the agency mak- 
ing it than about the ‘community’ whose ‘interest’ 
was sought to be represented. Communalism was a 
self-positing and self-fulfilling prophecy, which 
established the truth of its.categories by a protracted 
onslaught on democratic values and institutions, 
and measured its suceessin a creeping accretion of 
state power and hegemony over the ethical fabric 
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-of society. Since communal attitudes pervade vari- 

ous reaches of the administration in the successor 

states of British India, any type of critical] reap- 

praisal of the process leading upto August 1947 puts 

the historian, willy-nilly, into a political stance 

vis-a-vis communalist ideologies, and this, needless 
to say, carries its own ramifications. 


Let us note, at first, a semantic problem associat- 
ed with the use of the word ‘secular’. The Latin 
root ‘saeculum’ denotes the here and now, this— 
worldliness and contemporaneity. The dictionary 
defines ‘secularism’ as the doctrine that morality 
should be based solely on regard to the well-being 
of mankind in the present life, to the exclusion of 
all considerations drawn from belief in God, or in 
a future state. It defines the word ‘secular’ as per- 
taining to this world, and especially carrying a 
negative connotation, the exclusion of the religious 
element in politics, education, etc. (Ecclesiastically, 
a ‘secular’ clergy is one which lives outside monastic 
seclusion.) There is a distinct tension between root 
and usage here, because the latter contains the false 
imputation to religion of a concern only with the 
after-life, ignoring the fact that religion has always 
been involved with the ethics of daily life. So it 
could be said that religion has secular, or contem- 
poraneous relevance, and that secular institutions — 
insofar as they are concerned with the maintenance 
of a social ethic-- have always encroached upon 
the religious domain. The prime such social insti- 
tution is the state, which is always contempora- 
neous. Hence priesthoods became the arm of tem- 
poral power, and the latter, historically, often 
claimed divine status. Even if one were to deny all 
delineations of the after-life, one would have to 
accept that religious doctrines carry weighty impli- 
cations for ‘secular’ social life. In our own global 
present, a novel situation has arisen due to the 
destructive effect upon traditional morality of the 
” phenomenon of accumulation for its own sake. 
Money-making undoubtedly breeds amoral and 
purely instrumentalist attitudes to social relations 
and this is what leads to the tension between the 
religious sensibility (which insists upon its contem- 
` porary politico-ethical relevance), and the so-called 
secular one, which apparently is concerned only 
with ensuring a stable environment for the needs 
of politics and commerce, and which is capable of 
instrumentalising all aspects of social] life, including 
religion. 


Institutionalised religion has bred priesthoods, a, 
section of which has invariably allied with kings, | 


landlords and tax-collectors in order to amass power 
and wealth very much in the here and now. But there 
has always been the element of the repressed in 
history as well. Thus, however much this world is 
all illusion, despite the sure promise of a heavenly 
inheritance for the poor and the meek, and howso- 
ever explicable one’s current misery is in terms of 
the immutable law of ‘Karma’, nevertheless, often 
enough their own ‘present’ becomes intolerable and 
the} plebeian population invent their own brand 
of religiosity, in the form of syncretic cults and/or 
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millenarian movements. The sacral remains, but 
what is striking about it is its sharp disjunction with 
established religious orthodoxy. And if would be 
incorrect to reduce such movements to a dichoto- 
mised model of an ‘essential’ socio-economic inte- 
rest, clothed, as it were, in religious garb. On the 


. contrary, the popularity of such movements would 


depend precisely upon the unleashing of emotions 
and will-power connected to religious convictions. 

In its syncretic and millenarian form, popular 
religion can strike, at best, only an uneasy and 
temporary alliance with .communal political inte- 
rests. However, since both millenarians and com- 
munalists can play upon the revivalist sentiment, it 
is necessary to consider our use of this word a little 
more carefully. As a simple category, revivalism 
can be said merely to .embody the appeal to estab- 
lished tradition, in an attempt to purify the ethical 
structure of the Present by a return to supposedly 
pure and pristine origins. But considered function- 
ally, revivalism can represent widely disparate social 
currents. Thus, what is being revived, and by whom, 
becomes important. 

The decay of Buddhism and the imperial tradi- 
tions with which it was associated was accomanied 
by the gradual resurgence of the Brahmin priest- 
hood. This stratum, for all ifs pioneering work in 
assimilation of food-gathering or pastoral tribes into 
sattled agriculture, also contributed to the prolife- 
ration of ritual, rule by superstition, caste exclusive- 
ness, and the localisation and autarky of material. 
culture. D.D. Kosambi recounts the process related 
in some Puranas, known as the hAiranya-garbha 
(golden womb) ceremony, by which petty chieftains 
and kings would acquire high-caste status, agree to 
maintain the chaturvarnya (the four basic castes) and 
convert the rest of their tribe into a new peasantry. 
**...All this amounted to keeping down a newly 
created set of Vaishyas and Sudras by Brahmin 
precept and Kshatriya arms.”? Often, respectable 
genealogies would be ‘discovered’ and written into 
the records. The use of Sanskrit as the language of 


„ritual helped create a pan-Indian intellectual elite, 


but the price of priestly parasitism was, in 
Kosambi’s words, “...an indifference to past and 
present reality ... (which) not only erased Indian 
history but a great deal of Indian culture as well,’ 
Counterposed to this priestly culture was the 
body of differentiated heterodoxy known as 
shramanism (asceticism), whose innate hostility to 
the former the grammarian Patanjali (cc 2nd cen- 
tury BC.) likened to the enmity between the snake 
and the mongoos.* The shramanic ethic fended to 
be universalist, even though ‘its lay following fell 
victim to the caste system. The Bhakti movements, - 
which spanned a long period from cc 500 AD 
onwards, were, in Romila Thapar’s view, the inheri- 
tors of, the shramanic tradition, and were popular 
among the ‘low’ castes. (fn a sense, one could say 
that they were a ‘revival’ of heterodoxy). Although 
they differed widly depending upon time, place, 
social roots and types: of worship, many of them 
were distinctly opposed to caste divisiveness and the 
nation of renunciatory salvation, and preached in 
the vernacular. They were alien to Brahmanism 


‘the just and pious Sultan. 


' power. 


and some — such as the cults of Guru Nanak (the 
founder of Sikhism) and Kabir — were syncretic, 
being influenced both by the Sufis’ notion of a direct 
relationship with divinity, and the older Indian tra- 
dition of non-dualism (Advait). 
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Meanwhile, with islam had arrived the notion of 
In theory the Sultan 
could not be absolutist — he was subservient to and 
obliged to uphold the divine law (shariah). In 
practice, since the Sultanat was neither personal 
property (which would have to be. shared among 
heirs), nor communal property, (which would have 
to be controlled by the faithful), religious law failed 
to ensure continuity on the basis of de-jure princi 
ples, and had perforce to postulate de-facto sove 
reignty. 

Furthermore, the holy scriptures enjoined social 
equality, while orthodoxy at the same time upheld 
the principle of the supreme leadership of the 
learned ones; this despite the fact that Islam had 
never sanctioned a church ofa clergy. Having no 
direct authority in scriptural matters, the ruler 
could only legitimise his rule by claiming to enforce 
the shariah; and this could only be done through 
the ulema. The latter had no means of inducing 
acceptance of their theological credentials except 
through the king. A symbiotic interest developed 
of a state oriented clergy, who were also tied to the 
monarch through charitable grants, The tradition 
of a factional and ambitious ulema, bent upon in- 
culcating among poorer classes of Muslims nothing 
more than a sense of conformity and inherent 
superiority, blended well with a culture already 
engrossed with status and ritual pollution.‘ Ortho- 
doxy, unable to establish the shariah as a normative 
principle, “‘... made religion a poor dependent of 
politics and converted a source of moral nourish- 
ment into a parasite.’ 

However, establishmentarianism did not go 
unchallenged. An independent ulema also existed 
which refused to associate with the institutions of 
The mystics (sufis) were even further remo- 
ved from the legalistic tradition. Basing them- 
selves on monistic concepts such as wahdat-ul-wujud 
(the oneness of being), and the union of the self 
with God, they put forward a more earthy and 
appealing rendering of the Islamic message. Whereas 
the orthodox ulema represented the authority ‘of 
the state and of dogma, the sufis could provide 
spiritual sustenance to ordinary people. In so 
doing, they also had to provide room for belief in 
the miraculous. 

Whereas the state-oriented clergy could quote 
religious injunctions in favour of obedience to the 
ruler, equally could their critics use the precepts of 
conditional obedience, social equality among the 
faithful, and hostility to ostentation to express their 
rebellious instincts. An example of this was the 
Mahdawi movement begun by Saiyyad Moham- 
mad of Jaunpur (1443-1504). Having established 
his reputation as a pious and learned Muslim, he 
performed the Hajj (1495), and proclaimed himself 
the Mahdi, or the expected deliverer, Despite the 
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impact of his preaching, even upon officialdom, 
(some of whom were eager to use him as a political 
instrument), he remained committed to a life of 
severe austerity, and attracted a large following 
among the urban poor. The Mahdawi doctrines, 
according to Mujeeb, “‘...constitute a revolt against 
a sociai and economic system that claimed to be 
Islamic, but was patently based on exploitation and 
oppression.’”® The jealous ulema, unable to worst 
him in discursive combat, concentrated on his 
messianic claims, Continual orders of exile, coup- 
led with the Mahdawi accent on hijrat (migration) 
as a proseletysing mission, led to the setting up of 
a number of egalitrarian ‘dairas’ (circles) in several 
parts of western and northern India. The cult 
lasted till the late sixteenth century, dogged by 
orthodox and state persecution which was natural, 
for if its teachings were to be accepted, the existing 
social and political system would have to be 
renounced as subversive of Islam. 


LET us now consider developments under Brittanic 
imperialism. The mercantilist interaction with India 
was already over a century old when colonial con- 
quest began. The latter process took another 
century, in the course of which the political frag- 
ments of the moribund Mughal empire and various 
predatory polities were brought under a single new 
political and economic dispensation. Given the 
highly complex social hierarchies that existed in 
different areas, the long period of social pacification, 
the staggered pace of institutional change, and the 
fact that Britain herself underwent drastic historical 
transformation during this period, it is not surpris- 
ing that the reaction to this whole process was 
highly differentiated. 

Remnants of traditional ruling classes could 
oscillate between xenophobic resistance and colla- 
boration, and the reaction of the plebeian classes 
could also suddenly change from passivity to rebel- 
lion. Similarly erratic was the intellectual adjust- 
ment. There was, after all, a traditional] intelligentsia 
already in existence — the scholars, teachers, priests 
and officials of the pre-colonial order — and they 
possessed a certain inertia/stamina which derived, 
at least in part, from the gradualness of colonisa- 
tion. Their sources of livelihood were not imme- 
diately destroyed, nor was their world outlook 
suddenly transported into so-called modernity and 
secularism. 

As a colonial middle class slowly emerged out of 
elements of the traditional intelligentsia and other 
propertied strata, a chaotic upheaval of values and 
norms took place. For such a situation, one must 
be cautious while speaking of revivalism and 
reformism, which were often enough meshed 
together in the ideologies of the middle-class colla- 
borators. Collaboration itself might mean one 
thing in Bengal at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and quite another in Punjab at the end of 
it. Rammohun Roy’s quotation of sacred texts in 
support of his campaigns for social reforms were 
accompanied by a completely different attitude to 
Western liberalism than similar citations by 
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Dayanand Saraswati sixty years later. And all this 
would be yet a world apart from the mood of the 
righteous ulema in the same period. 

-~ A glimpse at the normative universe of ‘the 
colonial intelligentsia might be revealing. One 
current within the ulema, for example, was gripped 
by a nostalgic reaction to the passing of Islamic 
sovereignty. Shah Wali-allah (1703-62) sought to 
put the blame for the decrepitude of the sultans 
upon the impurities which had crept into the prac- 
tice of Islam, and he castigated the sufis and poly- 
theistic (Hindu) influences. His son, Abdul Aziz, 
declared British territory ‘dar-ul-harb’ (land of war), 
but, paradoxically, permitted the study of English 
and Western art and science. Saiyyad - Ahmad 
Barelvi (1786-1831) took the logic ‘dar-ul-harb’ to 
its conclusion by insisting that the faithful wage 
holy war (jehad). Modelling himself on the life of 
the Prophet, he tried to recreate ‘dar-ul-Islam’ (land 
of peace) on the north-western boundaries of the 
Sikh kingdom, and died in battle in 1831. 

This ‘Wahhabi’ movement, named after an 
Arabian revivalist school of thought, reverberated 
throughout North India for another three decades, 
and succeeded in mobilising considerable support 
among the artisans and ulema. After the destruction 
of its underground network in the 1860’s, the Gov- 


ernment commissioned the official, W W Hunter, to` 


examine the conditions and religious obligations of 
Indian Muslims. He went so far as to term the 
Wahhabis “‘...extreme Dissenters in both respects; 
Anabaptists, Fifth Monarchy men, so to speak, 
touching matters of faith; Communists and Red 
Republicans in politics.”? He also surmised that 
upper class Muslims would be more amenable to 
“the sober and genial knowledge of the West”. 
Sajjad Zaheer summed up the movement as “but a 
futile attempt to re-establish a reformed Muslim 
feudalism. ”® 

Despite this and the debacle of 1857, the nostalgic 
. revivalist mood remained intact among the ulema 
who regrouped in the famous seminary known as 
the Dar-ul-Ulum af Deoband (established in 1867), 
Their activities. centered around providing religious 
guidance and instruction to the respectable yet 
declining lower middle classes of pre-industrial 
society, for whom the possibilities of fruitful col- 
laboration were minimal. The Deobandi ulema 
denounced all attempts at absorbing Western 
science and English. They despised the Aligarh 
Westernisers associated with the Mohammadan 
Anglo-Oriental School (established in 1875). 
Maulana Rashid Ahmad Gangohiin 1888 issued a 
‘fatwa’ (a conventionally binding opinion) denounc- 
ing Saiyyad Ahmad Khan, the doyen of the Aligarh 
reformers, and asking the faithful to support the 
Congress.’ 
_ Itis significant that Deoband bitterly opposed 
the Pakistan movement of the 1940’s through its 
platform, the Jamiyyat-al-ulema-i-Hind, which 
insisted, at a conference held in April 1940, that 
India was “...the common homeland of all its 
citizens irrespective of race and religion who are 
joint owners of all its resources....From the national 
point of view every Muslim is an Indian’”°. It also 
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considered the Muslim League’s hostage theory 


(according to which the presence of sizeable mino- 
rities on both sides of the border guaranteed fair 
treatment to Muslims in India and to Hindus in 
Pakistan) political nonsense and as contrary to holy 
law. This kind of communal self-assertion, there- 
fore, arrived at a nationalist stance precisely because 
of its revivalism and social conservatism. 

Men like Abdul Latif and Sir Saiyyad Ahmad 
Khan, on the other hand, represented an intel- 
lectually more liberal but politically conservative 
layer of society, anxious to learn from the West in 


order to strengthen its position in the colonial. 


system, Holy war was, by this time, arguably a 
mirage, and the community had to fortify itself 
through loyal tutelage to the foreigner, But when 
these upper class’ Muslims spoke of their communal 
interest, they meant the interest of the ashraf (elite), 
hardly the illiterate mob. Now despite. the ideo- 
logical chasm between the revivalist clergy and the 
reformist literati, a common feature- remained, 
their intellectual elitism; and it was this that gave 
both an adaptability to the needs of latter-day 
political movements. Reformism and revivalism 


tended to fuse together in the crucible of demo-:- 
cratic politics to produce various communal alloys 


(the reference is not merely to Indo-Islam), which, 


_unfortunately, remained very much a part of the 


nationalist movement. 


RESPONSES to the challenge of Western civilisa- 
tion were made on the basis of the historically 
given social identities. Aristocratic elements of 
various denominations were apt to remind the new 
rulers that they were their immediate predecessors 
and, after 1857 were patronised by the British. The 
Brahmins of Maharashtra identified closely with the 
Peshwa confederacy, which was reduced as late as 
1818. Since the reactions of the Indian aristocracy 
included, at various moments both fierce resistance 
and fawning collaboration, the bearers of auto- 
cratic tradition, even when sociologically not 


feudal carried with them an ambiguity of approach. - 


Sometimes even an autocratic symbol could be 
used for socially radical purposes. Thus Jotirao 
Phule (1827-1890), the pioneer of low-caste radi- 
calism in Maharashtra, depicted Shivajias a sudra 
King whose descendants were wronged by the 
usurping Peshwas, who were Chitpavan Brahmins 
by caste. (This was in marked contrast to Tilak’s 
version of the same ruler — here, Shivaji was the 
‘Gau-brahmin-pratipalak’, or ‘protector of cows 
and brahmins’ that is one who accepted orthodox 
conventions, especially the elitist Brahmanical 
tradition). Phule issued bitter diatribes against the 
inequitous and ‘alien’ Brahmins culture .which: had 
maintained a monopoly over education and power 
for generations, denounced all upper-caste reform 
activities as attempts to perpetuate Brahmin supre- 
macy. He saw the Indian National Congress in 
much the same light (as did Sir Saiyyad Ahmad 
Khan). Phule wished to use the colonial system 
as a god-given mechanism which would enable the 


long-despised sudras to attain dignified human 
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status by acquiring the new learning and eschewing 
political opposition. This 
syndrome was, of course, a familiar refrain, and had 
been sounded by upper-caste. Bengalis a whole 
generation before him.” 

In the early nineteenth century, some of the 
most outstanding representatives of the Bengali, 
middle classes were strongly influenced by the 
vibrant democratic liberalism then emanating from 
‘Europe, including the ideals of Tom Paine, the 
French. Revolution, and the Greek war of indepen- 
dence. Even at that stage the ideas of a person 
like Raja Radhakanta Deb remained within the 
mould of self-strengthening orthodoxy — social 
conservatism combined with an openness to 
Western education. 

Gradually even the liberal reformism of Raja 
Rammohan Roy’s Brahmo Samaj movement and 
the more radical Derozian current lost their youth- 
ful elan. Leading Derozians such as Pearychand 
Mitra and Dakhinranjan Mukhopadhyaya began to 
speak of the benefits of English rule which had 
liberated India from ‘Muslim Tyranny’. In 1845 
Rammohan’s successor as leader of the Brahmo 
Samaj, Debendranath Tagore was using ` the 
Tattvabodhini Sabha to vindicate Vedic doctrine. 
In 1851 he agreed to be the Secretary of the British 
India Association, whose President was Radha- 
kanta Deb, Rammohun’s lifelong arch-conservative 
opponent and the man who had hounded Derozio 
out of Hindu College, Calcutta in the late 1820's, 
for corrupting the minds of the youth.” 

By 1857 these attitudes had crystallised. During 
the great rebellion, the Calcutta newspaper Hindoo 
Patriot in its edition dated June 11, 1857, advised 
the educated natives to be loyal: “...In three more 
generations they will have the best part of the 
property of the country in their hands...for all 
political purposes they will be the people...they 
have a splendid future before them, but which can 
belrealised only by the continued existence of 
-British rule...” Iswar Chand Gupta, editor of the 
Sambad Prabhakar, denounced the rebellion asa 
Muslim conspiracy whose success would mean the 
re-establisment of Muslim rule. On June 20, 1857, 
he wrote! “This (English) rule is as blissful as the 
rule of Ram...we are all getting our fulfilment in 
all aspects of our life as children by a mother 
under the aegis of the ruler of the world, the 
Queen of England...Let the goddess of British Raj 
remain steady and let us enjoy the heavenly bliss 
of independence forever." Both Isvar Gupta 
and Bhudeb Mukhopadhyaya (see below, f.n. 19), 
were elder contemporaries of the -famous Bankim- 
chandra Chattopadhyaya (1838-94), literateur and 
nationalist. He is known to have held them in 
reverence. Staunch social conservatives, they 
suffered from what one writer has called “Anglo- 
philia-cum-Muslimphobia.” For them the anti- 
nomy of a dark medeivalism versus enlightened 
modernity was represented as Muslim tyranny 
versus English progress. 

The conservatism of. the aristocratic leaders of 
the rebellion of 1857 was more organic — theirs 
was not so much religious revivalism as political 
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‘self-strengthening” 


nostalgia. The attitude of the Bengali ‘bhadralok’ 
(gentlefolk) of that time was far more complex — 
simultaneously orthodox and pro-British (that is, 
pro-modernisation), that marked the beginnings of 
communalist revivalism. 

Gradually, sections of the revivalist phalanxes 
were taken over by the neophytes, whose know- 
ledge of an affinity with the West drowned out the 
more simplistic refrain of the ‘Return to the 
Golden‘ Age’. Thus, in the early twenties of this 
century, we find the Sanatan Dharma Sabhas 
coalesced with their arch-enemies, the Arya Samajis 
in the Hindu Mahasabha, and the Deobandis with 
the despised ‘nacharis’ (pejoratively, rationalists) 
of Aligarh in the Khilafat movement. 


THIS is not to imply that there were no reformers 
equally enamoured of British rule, or that their 
work was obliterated. The gentle but radical 
reformer [Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar fought a 
valiant but losing battle against orthodoxy. Him- 
self a Brahmin, he disseminated a literature of 
knowledge and information rather than a polemic 
of power, campaigned ceaselessly for the social 
and educational upliftment of women, and retained 
a critical attitude to classical philosophical tradi- 
tion, comparing the “‘false systems of Vedanta and 
Sankya” with the philosophy of Bishop Berkeley, 
whose introduction into the curriculum at Sanskrit 
College he opposed on the ground that it would 
encourage obscurantist self-congratulation. But he 
also despaired for his society: “If I had an idea 
of the worthlessness, dishonesty and lack of 
integrity of the baralok (high and mighty people 
— DS) of our country, I might perhaps not have 
ventured on this movement.” (He was referring 
to the cause of widow remarriage.)"4 

His close friend, Akshay Kumar Datta went 
further than him poilosophically, stood for icono- 
clastic ideas in religion, radical socio-economic 
reforms and even the programme of land to the 
tiller. This rational humanist reformism lingered 
on, affecting intellectuals in other parts of the 
country, (the names of G G Agarkar, M G Ranade 
R G Bhandarkar and Behram Malabari come to 
mind) and the moderate trend in the Congress. But 
as political moderation became discredited, so did 
social reformism and the critical attitde to Indian 
society and tradition. 

These transitions were staggered, discrete, and 
complex. Contradictory tendencies could often be 
found in the same person. One transformation is, 
however, stark enough to bear mention. In 1879, 
Bankimchandra wrote a brilliant tract on Equality 
called Samya. In this, he condemned the Brahmanic 
tradition for inculcating social inequity, superstition 
and ignorance. “India had been put to sleep by 
books of Vedic Dharma. Who will save them from 
the tyranny of the Dharma Sastras? Who will give 
life to the Indians?”!* He denounced the oppression 
of sudras and peasants and was especially biting in 
his comments on the hypocritical treatment of 
women, referring to the Bengali family as a ‘mena- 
gerie, He referred to Brahmins as the priests 
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of ‘pseudo - religion’ who had entangled all the 
other castes in “‘the expanding net of ‘sastras and 
rituals’. In the process, he claimed, “the mind 
of the Brahmin had become a desert’!®, But only 
a few years later, he called Samya a mistake — ”. 
it sells well but I will not'‘reprint it anymore.” His 
fervent nationalism could not co-exist with social 
reformism, and he developed an ethical populism 
_which amounted to a defence of orthodoxy. Three 
years after Samya, the famous novel Anandamath 
appeared, whose moral was, clearly, that the Hindu 
nation ought to learn from the British in order 
the better to confront the Muslims British rule 
was more acceptable than the latter. Romesh 
Chandra butt, in his article on Bankim in the 
eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britta- 
nica, said of this book that although in form an 
apology for the loyal acceptance of British rule,” 
it is nonetheless inspired by the ideal of the restora- 
tion, sooner or later, of a Hindu kingdom in India. 
It may be of interest to note that four years prior 
to the publication of Samya, had appeared a novel 
entitled Svapnalabhdha Bharatvarser Itihas (The 
History of India as revealed in a dream’) by Bhudeb 
Mukhopadhyaya, Bankim’s elder contemporary. 
This text constructs a fantasy of a victory for the 
Maratha forces in the third battle of Panipat (1761) 
and the subsequenf resurrection of a Hindu Empire 
in India under a mythical King Ram Raja. Castes 
and classes co-exist harmoniously thenceforth under 
a paternalist absolute monarchy.’ . 
. The jargon of Hindu Rashtravad had begun in 
right earnest. In Bharat Kalanka (The ignominy 
of India),. Bankim wrote’. In history only twice 
there were attempts to establish a nation within the 
Hindu society. Once, Sivaji in Maharashtra sang 
this sacred hymn. Maharashtra woke up at his 
lion’s roar. The magician of the second time was 
Ranjit Singh the spell was Khalsa (and) as the 
bonds of nation-hood became tighter, even parts of 
the land of the Pathans came under the Hindus.””° 
All this sounds sadly ironic today. 


BY the end of the nineteenth century the uneasy 
co-existence of the reformist and revivalist 
iMaginations was over. At this time in Punjab even 
the need for reform could not be articulated without 
strongly revivalist overtones. Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati’s ideas combined iconoclasm with reviva- 
lism. Thus, while attacking the Brahmins for dege- 
neration, corruption and obscurantism, he retained 
the notion of Brahminism and justified classical 
caste divisions. Deftly adapting pristine Brahma- 
nical elitism to the modern concept of meritocracy, 
Dayanand’s ideology appealed primarily to the self- 
respect of the nouveau-riche commercial and pro- 
‘fessional caste Hindus of the Punjab and the United 
Provinces (now Uttar Pradesh). This was its social 
base. Politically it (the Arya Samaj) was able, in 
its earlier stages, to mesh both with the nationalist 
moad as well as the desire among certain sections 
of the plebeian castes/classes for social upliftment 
and dignity. 
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But it was precisely because the Arya Samaj 
combined an elitist outlook (Brahmanvad) with the 
social/political aspirations of a commercial/capita- 
list elite, that it lost its reforming zeal to end up 
rubbing shoulders with its sworn enemy, the Sanatan 
Dharma Sabhas, in the joint communal front, the 
Hindu Mahasabha, in the second decade of this 
century. (To putit another way, its reformism 
contained the potential of being co-opted into 
communalist politics, and this is exactly what 
happened.) It is significant that when a split took 
place among the non-Brahmin reformers in Mahara- 
shtra in “1920-21, the prince, Shahu Maharaj of 
Kolhapur chose to join the Arya Samaj (which had 
little support in Maharashtra), rather than the far 
more popular. Satyashodhak Samaj.’ 

Satyashodak Samaj was socially radical, comple- 
tely rejected Brahmanical elitism, developed its 
own historical myths, and even sought to adopt 
Tilak’s Shivaji and Ganapati festivals to its own, 
anti- Brahmin politics, Leaders of the Samaj were 
to write, in the mid-twenties, two books — Deshace 
Dushman (Enemies of the Nation), by Dinkarrao 
Javalkar and R N Lad’s ‘Marathyance Dasiputra 
(Maratha’s Bastards).2" The first referred to Tilak 
and Chiplunkar, the two outstanding Hindu nation- 
alists of Maharashtra, and the second to the Pesh- 
was, the Chitpavan caste-dynasty which dominated 
the Maratha confederacy in the eightheenth century - 
and the symbolic heroes of many: revivalists. The 
upper-caste outcry caused these books to be-pro- 
scribed by the Government, and they remain pro- 
scribed to this day. Despite doctrinal inconsistencies 
and the fact that it soon threw up its own elite, it 
remains true that the Satyshodhak Samaj, before 
the emergence of the Gandhian Congress comman- 
ded the unequivocal loyalty of the lower castes and 
rural masses in Maharashtra. | 

The late nineteenth century was the seeding time 
of political extremism within Congress as well as 
what we now recognise as communalist politics. In 
Balgangadhar Tilak (the Lokmanya), autocratic 
revivalism and nationalism were inseparable, In a 
speech to the Bharat Dharma Mahamandal made 
in the early 1900’s, he extolled the greatness .and 
strength of India in Vedic times, located its com- 
mon culture in the Gita, Vedas and Ramayana, and 
spoke of the need to consolidate all sects into a 
“mighty Hindu nation”. “For some two hundred 
years,” he continued, “India wasin the same 
condition as itis today. Buddhism flourished and 
attacks were made on Hindu religion by Buddhists 
and Jains. After six hundred years of chaos .rose one 
great leader Shankaracharya”, whose preachings 
“swept away Buddhism from the Jand.” 
The same Tilak could claim, in another place, that 
“to look upon Hinduism and Buddhism as two 
different religions was a mistake. Buddhism should 
be regarded as reformed Hinduism.’”4 The rules of 
one type of communal propaganda were now 
emerging. Any decline of the priestly tradition 
signified a dark age. It was not the Shramanic tradi- 
tion which defined Indian nationahood, but the 
Brahmanic, orthodox one. For purposes of propa- 
ganda, long dead heterodoxies could safely be 


assimilated to a loudly proclaimed eclecticism, by 
juggling around with the laws of logic. 

Tilak’s social conservatism is well known. He 
invented the Shivaji and Ganapati festivals in the 
Jate nineteeth century as a means of constructing a 
controlled Hindu communal front; viciously op- 
posed the Age of Consent Bill outlawing marriages 
for girls less than twelve years of age; sticceeded in 
severing the connection between the Congress and 
the National Social Conference in 1895 (even caus- 
ing its sessions that year to be violently disrupted); 
refused acknowledgement to an appeal addressed 
to him by Bombay’s Untounchables for support in 
their temple-entry programme and, in 1918, opposed 


Vithalbhai Patel’s Bill for validating inter-caste . 


marriages onthe ground thatit was anti-Hindu 
and especially anti-Brahmin. He ended up by 
appealing for official votes to shoot down the 
Bill.?° 
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ALL these intellectual transformations did not take 
place in an insular environment. The nineteenth 
century saw a sea-change in British policy, from 
utilitarian reform to a pragmatic’ manipulation of 
reactionary .elernents and ideasin Indian society. 
Simultaneously, Britain became the paramount 
power both in India and the world. The ideals of 
1789, 1830, and 1848 faded away as imperialism 
swept through Africa and Asia, a process in which 
' Indian soldiers participated and by which the intelli- 
gentsia was deeply- affected. ‘Notions of racial 
potency and strength gained currency. 
= Quite significantly, the theory of the ‘Aryan’ 
racial origins of Brahmanical civilisation, given 
credence by Western Orientalist scholars such as 
Professor Max Mueller (Oxford philologist between 
1868 and 1875), gained much popularity among 
- diverse sections of. tbe nationalist intelligentsia, 
including Vivekanada, Tilak, Justice Ranade, Daya- 
-nand Saraswati, Keshab Chandra Sen, Aurobindo 
Ghose, Bankimchandra, and B C Pal. The theory 
could make the Indian elite feel equal to the ruling 
Englishmen (especially as it was certified by an 
Oxonian professor) as well as buttress their social 
superiority over the low-caste sudras. Numerous 
essays in historical sophistry were written on this 
basis.2° 

The arrogance of the paramount power was 
_ sought to be countered by the assertion of an older 
tradition of. paramountcy with which various strata 
of the collaborating intelligentsia could identify.” 
This was where its links with the precolonial polity 
came into operation. Some groups, like the Nor- 
thern Indian ulema, or the Maharashtrian Chit- 
pavan literati, retaineda relatively recent historical 
memory of military resistance to the British. What 
they harked back to, therefore, was pre-colonial 
autocracy, a tradition of priestly association with 
stafe-power (whether Brahmanic or Islamic), the 
brahmanic rather than the shramanic, the orthodoxy 
of Shankara rather than the heterodox syncretism 
of Kabir or Nanak, the Sultan rather than the 
sufi.” | 

These became the emotive principles aropnd 
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which they began the mobilisation of popular 
support for the historic demand of national sove- 
reignty. Diverse social classes and groups perceive 
and articulate their interests differently, and hence 
nationalism has always contained both social-demo- 
cratic and autocratic potential, depending on the 
naturé of the national coalition and the forces 
which gain political hegemony within it. (As a 
diversion, one could reflect on the connection bet- 
ween the /ebensraum demanded by Adolf Hitler and 
the yearning for Grossdeutschland among certain 
German romantics in the mid and late nineteenth 
century). 


IN India, revivalism was an integral ideological 
component of early nationalist attitudes, (though 
not necessarily of the ideas of all nationalists), With 
gradual enfranchisement, the intensification of 
power politics and the possibility of mass move- 
ments taking a social-democratic turn, this reviva- 
list element in nationalism was discretely transmu- 
ted into a kind of Right-wing, obscurantist popu-. 
lism, which attempted to construct communal coa- 
litions and agitations for specific political ends.*° 
The nationalism of the Arya Samajis, the Deo- 
bandis, the Tilakites, the Khilafatists, the Akalis, 
the Muslim Leaguers, till the ‘30’s, and the insi- 
dious popularity of Hindu nationalism among lead- 
ing figures in the Congress, demonstrates the 
communalist/nationalist inter-connection mentioned 
above. While the broad nationalist coalition known 
as the Congress was able to make significant and 
historic inroads against the colonial state, never- 
theless it must be remembered that August 1947 


‘was as much of a tragedy asa triumph for Indian 


nationalism, which fell victim to its own political 
and class limitations. It is not the susceptibility of 
this or that leader to communal ideas that is being 
referred to, but the contradictions within the very 
concept of nationhood, which, by its language, 
mystique and social leadership, destroyed the possi- 
bility of a united, democratic nation and a com- 
posite culture. 

Iam not suggesting that the other, more demo- 
cratic current did not exist. The non-Brahmin move- 
ments of the west and south, the social-democratic 
trends of the post-1918 era, the autonomous 
peasants and tribals’ movements, and the Gandhian 
attempt at synthesizing these within anew type of 
mass organisation, exemplified the more human face 
of Indian nationalism. But communalism was its 
alter-ego, working at every stage to undermine its 
regenerative potential. As an internal weakness, it 
functioned as an ideological Trojan horse which 
corroded mass movements and soon developed 
stable organisational forms. Because Gandhi 
attempted the near-impossible task of bridging the 
autocratic with the democratic, the Brahmanic and 
the Shramanic, revivalism with secularism, he failed 
in his dearest ambition, namely, the maintenance of 
Hindu-Muslim unity. Only a Shramanic form of 
nationalism, based on a syncretic definition of 
Indian culture, and the social-democratic aspirations 
of economically and socially oppressed Indians, 
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could have preserved national unity — perhaps the 
very representation of this unity in ‘Hindu-Muslim’ 
‘terms was an expression of failure, 

Gandhi’s ambivalence, had, of course, a political 
function. The maintenance of a national united 
‘front required that divisive issues not be raised. 
But this strategy weakened precisely those. social 
forces which could have resisted the much more 
dangerous, communal divisiveness, that ultimately 
Jed to Partition, slaughter and disruption on an 
unprecedented scale. Thus, for instance, did not the 
` failure of the Congress to espouse a radical agrarian 
programme in the Punjab and Bengal provide scope 


for the unfolding of communal propaganda? This , 


Janus-like character of Gandhism reminds one a 
little of Lenin, who, between 1918 and 1921 attemp- 
ted to Synthesize the ultra-democratic currents 
associated with the upheaval of 1917 with the needs 
_of Party dictatorship during.the civil war and after. 
A great Congress secularist came close to the 
‘truth when, in his report, on the Kanpur Riots of 
°1931 (Pandit Sunderlal’s Report on the Kanpur 
‘Riots, published 1933), he defined communalism as 
“nationalism driven into religious channels’. This 
statement has the merit of pointing to the close link 
between the two. Because communal conceptions 
had become so endemic to nationalist conscious- 
ness by the early twentieth century and because this 
‘consciousness was so obsessed by conflicting auto- 
‘cratic traditions, the very ideal of national unity 
could only present itself to the nationalist intelli- 
gentsia in the form of the slogans of communal 
unity. Free India, in his concept, could only bea 
federation of communities. At the height of the 
‘Khilafat movement, when Gandhi saw fit to align 
Indian nationalism with the cause of a decrepit 
Ottaman Caliphate, even the most nationalist of 
the Deobandi ulema could not conceive of the future 
of the millat (the community) in free India as any- 
thing more than an existence within a juridical 
ghetto, “a Pakistan of fiqh and shariah”, as P. 
‘Hardy calls it.2° And the most broad-minded of 
Congress leaders could not but instinctively inter- 
pret the neutral term ‘majority rule’ as a communal 
niajority, thus perverting the very concept of demo- 
cracy long before adult suffrage was ever realised. 
Because of these contradictions, the self-critical 
currents in society were such weakened. Individuals 
like the great poet Muhammad Iqbal (1876-1938) 
went through the same transition that Bankim- 
chandra had done earlier — the author of the 
nationalist hymn ‘Tarana-i-Hind’, the social critic 
who could say of his fellow Muslims, — "an infidel 
before his idol with wakeful heart/is better than the 
religious man asleep in the mosque”, the idealist 
who could castigate India’s Muslims for their 
resignation acd conformism, ended up, in the 
1930’s. denouncing democracy,’ openly expressing his 
admiration for Hitler, asking for government inter- 
vention against the heterodox Ahmadiyas, and up- 
holding ‘taglid’ (traditional codes) against ‘ijtihad’ 
‘discretion). For Iqbal in his last years, Islam had 
become a panacea for all the ills of world civilisa- 
tion." More sinister was the fact that from the 
very outset of the process of political democratisa- 
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tion, the colonial rulers deliberately encouraged 
separatist and communal elements in Muslim 
politics. The reactionary bent of government 
policy is most clearly demonstrated in the deli- 
nation of the separate electorates, as for example, 
when, in 1916, when extended to United Provinces 
local bodies, these were carefully crafted to 
enfranchise government servants, landlords, and 
pensioners, and left out professionals, ulema and 
shopkeepers, that is, those social groups which the 
rulers knew to be sympathetic to the nationalist 
cause. Despite its best efforts, however, and despite 
the communal] bitterness, tensions and riots of the 
mid-twenties, the ‘Muslim interest’? was not a con- 
solidated communal entity till as late as 1937, when 
the Muslim League won only 4.6 per cent of the 
Muslim votes. : 
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BETWEEN the two World Wars, staggered demo- 
cratisation created a politically powerful ‘rural 
interest’, consisting of landlords, petty rentiers and 
rich peasants. Fazl-i-Hussein’s Unionist Party 
in the Punjab, Fazl-ul-Haq’s Krishak Praja Party in 
Bengal, and Keshavrao Jadhe’s revived Satya 
Shodhak Samaj in Maharashtra were some promi- 
nent representations of this new phenomenon. 

Brahmanical communalism, on the other hand, 
expressed the fears and resistance of the hitherto 
entrenched commercial and urban elites to the 
vastly increased strength of the countryside. The 
perceived vacillations of the Congress on this issue 
led these groups to form political lobbies — thé 
Hindu Swaraksha Sabha in the Punjab, the Bengal 
Hindu Sabha, the Independent Congress Party 
(which was an electoral alliance between Madan 
Mohan Malaviya’s Nationalist Party and Mconje’s 
Responsivist Co-operation Party and which pro- 
vided a platform for many big landed and banking 
magnates, among them G.D. Birla, in 1926). All 
these lobbies took care to maintain close links with 
local and national level Congress organisations. 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha, founded in 
1915, defunct till 1922, gradually emerged in the 
mid-twenties as a coalition of all these groups, 
attempting to consolidate a broadly defined ‘Hindu 
interest’ so as to recruit sections of the lower castes 
in the cities and the countryside. The decades old 
doctrine of Hindu Rashtravad fused admirably with 
the needs of the situation, and was assidously pro- 
pagated, despite the patently disastrous conse- 
quences it could have in areas populated by masses 
of Muslim peasants. In fact, so desperate were the 
urban/commercial interests by the early 1930’s 
that Bhai Parmanand, the Hindu Mahasabha 
leader, could demand the segregation of the Punjab 
into three separate provinces in 1933. 

The ‘Siege’ mentality of the upper/commercial 
caste Hindus of the Punjab and Maharashtra was 
replicated in the communal consciousness of the 
hitherto dominant but gradually declining Muslim 
landed and professional elite groups of the United 
Provinces. It is important to remember the para- 
dox that the concept of Pakistan gained faster 
popularity with Muslims in UP, than with the 


masses of Muslim peasants in the areas actually 
partitioned in 1947. One must stress, however, 
that partition was a resultant, not merely of com- 
munal politics, but of the meshing of the ‘Hindu- 
Muslim’ question with the questions of land reform 
and provincial autonomy, among others. 

A thought-provoking article on Brahmanical 
comimunalism deals with the animosity towards 
Gandhi felt by his assasin.** Gandhi’s politics and 
version of Hinduism posed a threat, the argument 
goes, to the elitist Sanskritic culture of Brahmin/ 
Kshatriya orthodoxy most adequately represented 
by the Chitpavans, the caste to which Nathuram 
Godes belonged. By mobilising the low-caste, non- 
Brahmin and commercial cultures in India around 
a programme of non-violent self-assertion, Gandhi 
was inverting the patriarchal world-view of the 
‘descendants of the Peshwas’. For them, he was 
emasculating, Hinduism, rendering ‘in nirvirya 
(unmanly) and napunsak (important). His 
endeavour of Hindu-Muslim unity was anathema 
— Hindu masculinity could only be redeemed by 
fighting the Muslims and subjecting them,-once and 
for all, to ‘majority rule’, which meant, Hindu 
Rashtra. The point is, well taken, though it 
stresses only the ‘shramanic’ element in Gandhi’s 
politics. One tnight add to this the comment that 
the doctrine of Hindu Rashtra always had the 
potential of transforming the prospect of freedom 
and democracy into a nightmare. Community 
federalism, too,,could be transmuted into com- 
. munity separatism. : 


THE oft-repeated statement, that communalism, 
like nationalism, is a purely modern phenomenon 
becomes problematic upon reflection. Consider, for 
example, the anti-Semitic outlook, so crucial an 
ingredient of Nazism. A murderous hatred of Jews, 
based on horrifying stereotypes — ‘devil-worship- 
pers’, ‘murderers of Christ’, etc — was part and 
parcel of orthodox Christianity for centuries, and 
remained as such despite all the schisms. Can one 
say,- then, that Nazi anti-Semitism was a purely 
modern phenomenon which used atavistic prejudices 
for political purposes? (For that matter, can coloni 
alism be comprehended as something totally dis- 
junct from the imperial tradition dating back to 
Pax Romana’). Nazism was modern in that it fulfil- 
led certain functions for the capitalist state. But 
it would: be wrong to view it in purely functional 
terms, because Nazism also ended up destroying the 
capitalist state, besides much else. Simultaneously, 
it distorted the sense of historical time and created 
a fantasy world for both rulers and the ruled, 
peopled by monsters, in which the most horrible 
events could fake on the flavour of banal common- 
places. Fascism is neither wholly modern nor simply 
archaic — it represents a schizophrenic experience 
of historical time by people living in any present. To 
attempt to understand fascism and communalism, 
we must discard the sharp divisions of history into 
slabs of ancient medeival and modern time, and try 
to comprehend the present as a continuum within 
which older forms of culture and modes of power 
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fuse with novelry — whether institutional or techno- 
logical. 
The dynamics of communalism do not emerge 


from a simple juxtaposition with nationalism. Anti- 


natsonalism can become nationalism and vice-versa. 
The dominant stream of Muslim communalism 
could suddenly transform itself into Pakistan 
nationalism in the short space ofa decade. Brah- 
manical communalism has always seen itself as 
equivalent to Indian nationalism. Nationalism rarely 
has that pure, virginal quality about it in which its 
ideologues like to indulge themselves. Depending 
on the social forces and processes which articulate 
it, it can be defensive or imperialist, tolerant or 
chauvinist, universalist/humanist-or racist. It could 
also, conceivably, contain all these elements, be- 
cause; after all, total cultural and political homo- 
geneity has never been achieved by any society. 
German nationalism was social-democratic upto 
1948, Prussiqn-oriented and- autocratic in the Bis- 
‘marckian era, liberal-democratic after the Great 
War ended in 1918, and racist/expansionist under 
Nazism. The dominant stream in each phase ex- 
pressed markedly different social interests. 

Communalism is the Indian version of fascist 
populism and racist nationalism. First, it opposes 
to the. time of the present its own ideal time which 
‘is an amalgam of the past and the future — both 
merging into one another in the myth of communal 
potency. Muslim communalists spoke of the period 
of “Muslim sovereignty’ as if the medieval Sultanat 
was the property of every Muslim. Sikh com- 
munalists harked back to the reign of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, misrepresenting it as the rule of ‘the 
Khalsa’. And Brahmanical fascists, armed with the 
doctrine of Hindu Rashtra dreamt of a new and 
fantastic monolith, the ‘majority community’, which, 
as their political property, would enable them to 
bludgeon all their enemies into submission. Note 
V.D. Savarkar, the president for several years of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, writing in 1924,“...thirty crores 
of people, with India as their Fatherland and Holy- 
land, can dictate their terms to the whole world. A 
day will come when mankind will have to face the 
force.” He referred to Hindus as a race (it was not 
only Hitler who was attracted to Aryan racism), and 
used to conclude all of his speeches with the cry. 
“Hinduise all Politics and Militaries Hindudom!’ 
The potency myth therefore, is integral to all com- 
munalists and fascists, The present becomes a mere 
corridor through which the chosen people traverse 
history on their way to Supermanhood. 

Second, communalism locates an internal enemy, 
deemed to be sappiig the strength of the cnosen, 
and makes it the target of mass hatred. Jews and 
Socialists played this role in Germany and Italy, 
and Blacks play it today for the South African 
racists. In South Asia, since India and Pakistan 
remain internal to each other’s ideological self- 
consciousness, it could be said that Partition dis- 
proved the Two Nation Theory. Thus, for Pakistan, 
the wickedness of Bharat and the Hindus is the 
necessary condition for its own existence — Bengalis 
and Ahmadiyas come a poor second. For Brah- 
manical fascists in India the internal enemy are the 
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‘minorities’, primarily the Muslims, who are seen as 
biologically anti-national, Pakistani agents and an 
unclean element in the body politic. Pakistan is 
the externalised form of the internal enemy, the 
Indian Muslims, the internal shadow of Pakistan. 
For every type of communal fascism, enemies lurk 
everywhere, whose physical destruction is the only 
ultimate guarantee of the safety of the ‘chosen’. 
Hence, genocide is a logical conclusion for the com- 
munalist temperament, and the hundreds of 
incidents of communal killings and massacres in 
both colonial and post-colonial India (and.Pakistan) 
demonstrate that inclination. 

Third, communalism subverts all humanistic 
rationality and replaces it with romantic, death- 
worshipping cults of unreason whose political func- 
tions are the creation of murder squads, the 
militarisation of civil society and the inculcation 


ofa fragmented morality based on the racist reduc-. 


tion of the hate-objects into sub-humans. 

Fourth, communalism, like facsism, capable of 
using pseudo-radical slogans to mobilise mass 
support; and of using democratic institutions to 
seize power (or fragments of it) and destroy demo- 
cracy froma position of strength. The numerous 
occasions on which various brands of communalists 
made themselves useful to the colonial authorities 
show up most clearly this, anti democratic nature 
of communalism. The very early as well as the 
late history, of the Muslim League is an example. 
We may note, also, V. D. Savarkar’s advice to the 
Hindu Mahasabha annual session in Kanpur (1942) 
to perform the ‘patriotic’ service of enlisting in 
the colonial armed forces as part ofthe Hindu 
Militarisation movement, and to ‘‘continue to 
capture all centres of political power, from the 
Central Executive Committee, Legislalures, Defence 
Committees, Muncipalities Ministries in the civic part 
of Government just as on the military side.. the men 
who come to occupy these centres of power must 
be either elected by the Hindu Mahasabha or sup- 
ported by it;. in no case should a Hindu be trusted 
who belongs to the pseudo-nationalistic Congress 
school.. who glories in betraying Hindu rights to 
the Muslims.’’*4 

Finally, communalism politicises the underworld, 
links together goondas and politicians, legitimises 
criminal violence and _ institutionalises al! these 
phenomena in stable organisations, creating the 
symbiosis between the state and the bestial persona- 
lity whichis the hallmark of fascism. Its principal 
victim is humanity itself. ; 


NOHTING illustrates the binary unity of Indian 
communal politics better than a comparision of some 
of its historical myths. Two quotations below give 
interpretations of a particular period of Indian 


history: 


“Akbar succeeded in establishing a strong empire...in 
retrospect it may be said that during the sixteenth century 
jHindustan’ disappeared completely and was absorbed in 
‘Pakistan’... Under Aurangzeb the ‘Pakistan’ spirit gathered 
in strength, This evoked the opposition of the Hindus and 
Auranzeb had to carry out long drawn-out wars against the 
militant Marathas...During the eighteenth century, the 
crisis in Mughal India deepened, and the conflict bet- 
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ween the Muslims and the Hindus gained in intensity. 
The militant Marathas spearheaded the movement for the 
resurgence of Hinduism and came to knock at the very 
gates of Delhi. 


JUST take up the map of pee around 1600 AD. The 
Muslims ruled all over Hindustan unchallengeably. It 
, Was a veritable Pakistan realised not only in this pro 
vince or that, but all over india. Hindustan as such was 
simply wiped out, Then open the map of India about 1700 
to 1798 AD and what do you see? The Hindu forces are 
marehing triumphantly throughout India. The very Mogul 
throne at Delhi is smashed to pieces literally by a hammer 
Sadashiv Rao Bhao, the Generalissimo of the Marathas! 
Both quotations are gross communalist distor- 
tions of jate medeival history. Both demonstrate 
that for their authors, the communal conflict, ‘Paki- 
stan’ versus ‘Hindustan’, was actually the tension 
between competing autocratic traditions, each of 
which needed the other to justify itself. Both present 
exactly the same version of their theme, but ironi- 
cally the two quotations are separated by more than’ 
four decades in time and a geopolitical frontier, 
The first quote is from a textbook for intermedi- 


‘ate level students, called ‘Pakistan Studies’, and 


published in Lahore in 1982. In the author’s 
(M. D. Zafar) preface the first objective of the 
‘New Education Policy’ is quoted—‘‘to inculcate a 
true spirit of patriotism, love and affection for our 
country, religion and culture through the clear 
understanding of the idedlogy of Pakistan.” 
Clearly, the fact that the state needs to produce such 
a ludicrous distortion of history for the benefit of 
young minds is proof enough that the “ideology 
of Pakistan’ is in deep crisis. 

The second quote is from the presidential speech 
by ‘Veer’ (hero) Savarkar in 1942, quoted earlier. 
Itis a fact that the militaristic delusions of the 
Veer infect the minds of large numbers of Indians, 
including some in positions of authority. In the 
same speech, he continued:. The Pakistan actually 
realised by the Muslims was entombed and out of 
it rose up once more Hindustan, resurrected and 
triumphant. The conquering Muslim had to eat the 
humble pie in the long end (sic)and got so completely 
crushed and weaned of his dominating dreams that 
even today in his heart of hearts he shudders to think 
of his fate as soon as he sees the probability of the 
consolidated strength of the overwhelming Hindu 
majority in the land”. Can we deny that the wide- 
spread currency of such beliefs, whether overtly or 
covertly held, was just as much responsible for 
the partition of India as the separatism of the 
Muslim League ? 

The doctrine of Hindu nationalism is one of the 
most pernicious dogmas ever invented in the long 
history of Brahmanical sophistry. A synthetic 
tradition can be the basis fora religion of love, 
Converted into a politics of uniformity, it can 
become the wellspring of fascism. European civilisa- 
tion could have ‘synthesised’ the Jews by discarding 
its classical anti-Semitism; instead, the Nazi regime 
synthesised them into soap and leather. The ancient 
tradition and philosophies of agglomeration 
became the flags of intolerance: and the superces- 
sion of contradiction began to mean the destruction 
of difference, The appearance of ‘Hindu Rashtra’ 


in the conceptual universe of the nationalist intelli- 
gentsia meant the end of the possibility of Akhand 
Bharat (undivided India), because the people of 
India were not prepared to function as fascist 
hordes. 


THE fulcrum of Nathuram Godse’s entire self-ex- 
culpation at the Gandhi murder trial in 1948 was 
this one statement — “I was determined to prove 
to Gandhiji that the Hindu, too, could be intolerant 
when his honour was insulted. How the 
Brahmanical tradition defines and defends its 
honour will be fully revealed only when the social 
history of the ‘untouchables’ and tribal peoples 
begins to be written ‘from below’. But it is time to 
stop defining Indian secularism as if it meant an 
arithmetical total of communally defined entities. 
-If Bhindrawale has superceded Guru Nanak, if 
Pakistan is the model fora truly Islamic society, 
and if the activities of the Vishwa Hindu Parishad, 
Shiv Sena, and RSS amount to a Hindu renaissance 
(and I shudder to wait for the Reformation), then 
we had better recognise that the putrefaction of 
religious traditions is just as much a part of an all- 
round social crisis, as, say, the debt bomb or the 
arms race. Deprived of the refreshing oxygen of a 
genuine cultural and social revolution, Indian 
nationalism is now choking on its own poison. 
Since the moral fabric is so completely fragmented 
as to render even the quality of innocence into 
communally divided categories, the very first precept 
of any new secularism must be the inculcation of 
a basic respect for human life. 

With the kind of ideological diet quoted above, 
if there are Pakistanis who can be moved by Balraj 
Sahni’s role in Garam Hawa (the film on Partition); 
if people in Bangladesh remember Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar when they speak their mother tongue; 
if a single Hindu Nationalist knows and appreciates 
the work of the writer Sa’adat Hasan Manto, who 
so steadfastly refused to accept Partition; and if 
Indians today can sparea thought for that monu- 
ment of the national movement, Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, who needs a passport to enter his 
own country, some hope still remains. For this 
student of history, the most poignant symbol of 
Indian nationhood remains the madman from the 
Lahore asylum, tortured by the prospect of ‘repat- 
riation’, -who fell in the no-man’s land on a freshly 
drawn border, his head pointing towards Pakistan 
and his-feet towards Hindustan, and who attained 
sanity when India went insane.: (J 
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Emancipation of Indian Women 


Historical and Paradigmatic Approach 
GURBHAGAT SINGH 


FTER the socialist revolutions of the Soviet Union 
and China, the status of women in the modern 
world has not remained the same. The Soviet and 
the Chinese Communist Parties has always kept it 
in their programmes to liberate women at various 
levels. In the West, the works of Simon de Beauvoir 
Katte Millet, Betty Friedan, Jo Freeman and others, 
have driven the message home that unless the 
repression and exploitation of women end, it is not 
possible to create a sane society. In fact it has 
even been suggested by some feminists like Helen 
Mayer Hacker that due to their systematic repres- 
sion, to fulfil the needs of various systems, especially 
ofthe prevalent Western capitalist system, women 
now constitute a minority like the Blacks, the 
Africans, the Jews, etc., who share a certain ex- 
perience and a way of looking at things. 

One point at which all feminists agree is that in 
the non-egalitarian or profit-oriented societies, 
where the system and its various ideological ensem- 
bles, are geared to using women and the other 
working classes for cheap labour, it is difficult to 
free onself from the response-systems or behaviour 
patterns that lead to the non-recognition of women 
as fullsome human beings. Jo Freeman, the editor 
of a celebrated volume, “Women A Feminist Per- 
spective” has very candidly said: “Women have yet 
to be defined as people even among radicals.” 

It is no surprise that the British sociologist and 
feminist Sara Delamont, the author of “The 
Sociology of Women” has pointed out that even 
in the writings of Raymond Williams, the celebrated 
Marxist critic and culture-theorist, a sexist bias is 
“ingrained.” She cites his elaboration of family 
and man in his book ‘“‘Key-Words’ as examples. 
Sara Delamont becomes severely critical of Williams 
when he says in his entry on Man that the identity 
of man (human) with man (male) is only a problem 
for readers of abstruse philosophy. Since the 
feminists have always disapproved of using man for 
human as sexism, to them it is not just a problem 
for readers of abstruse philosophy, but a general 
problem of various ideological and social structures 
which fail to distinguish and incorporate the 
feminist perspective. , 

The 20th century imbalance that has occured in 
the socio-political and ideological Western structures 
leading to an overall degradation and alienation of 
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women is related to the kind of society that has 
emerged in the West from 1500 AD onwards, is 
now accepted by most of the feminists. Carolyn 
Merchant, the author of “The Death of Nature” 
has made a contribution to women studies by 
suggesting that the degradation of women in the 
Western society is related to the growth of capita- 
lism based on a mechanistic view of the universe. 
She thinks that the science of Copernicus and New- 
ton that brought the modera scientific revolution, 
displaced the organicist approach to nature by its 
corposcular and atomistic method. Since the woman 
was associated with the living and organic nature 
in the West, tbe paradignatic shift also led ‘to the 
manipulative and mechanistic view of the woman. 
Though Anne Conway and Leibniz in the late 
seventeenth century tried to relate matter and spirit! 
the forrner in her concept of ‘“‘intercontrover- 
tibility” and the latter in his concept of “monad” 
that included the presence of the whole living world 
in the micro-substances, still the efforts did not 
make much dent in the mechanistic paradigm. 
The recent spurt in bride-burnings, the rate of 
suicide among men, the unacoounted desertions and 
the not much probed existential and interpersonal 
misery that the women have to go through, tell that 
India has failed to come up with a society in which 
women could be “people” with their integrated and 
holistic identities. This isin spite of the various 


` resolutions of the Congress regarding the liberation 


of women and Mahatma Gandhi’s pronouncement 
that the swaraj would not be complete without 
women’s emancipation. Our constitution even at the 
cost of discrimination has given special protection 
to children and women in Article 15 (3). Women 
have been given full rights to political equality, but 
still the gap between our theory and practice 
remains. A report of the Ministry of Education and 
Social Welfare published in 1975 says of this gap: 
“The chasm between the values of a new social 
order proclaimed by the constitution and the reali- 
ties of contemporary Indian society as far as women’s 
right are concerned remains as great as at the time 
of its independence.” 

Things have not changed much for the women of 
India since 1975, The reasons for India’s failure to 
evolve a society in which the women could grow 
into full human beings and realise their own possi- 
bilities can be found in three structures which shape 
the Indian society: (i) political and economic system: 
(ii) Ideology that includes the view of the world 


ptojected through images and symbols as in myth, 
folklore, literature, etc.; (iii) inter-personal relation- 
ships: the marriage system, behaviour patterns, etc. 
- In the tribal times of the Dravadians, and then of 
the Aryans, due to land fertility, abundance, and 
absence of population pressure, the political system 
(in whatever felementary form),. was loose. 
evident from the Dravadian seals and rock carvings, 
and from the Vedic hymns, the cosmic and social 
lives were not elaborated through ascetic ideals. An 
organic, bodily life mediated by the female energy 
remained the reality and the ideal. No wonder the 
highest goddesses of those societies were females. 
Though for a while, with the patriarchisation of 
Hinduism which was a reflection of the instable 
political system, asceticism and the downerading of 
women became predominant, but with the advent of 
Buddhism and the benevolent kings like Asoka, 
the woman and the organic body gained its lost 
role in realising the social and cosmic potential. 

As India feudalism and the institution of kingship, 
under the increasing pressure of population, back- 
ward technology, faced scarcity of resources’ and 
in-fighting, the looseness of the system began to 
vanish, By the times the Mughals came in the 
sixteenth century, the Indian society under the 
pre-Mughal Islamic kings, due to the Islamic 
opposition to bodily joy and the absence of a para- 
digm that accepted God realization and the maturing 
of the associated institution set up through a 
bodiated life, had already become an anti-woman 
society. The ascetic and the guilt-ridden feeling 
towards the body in Islamic metaphysics and ethics 
go back tothe early Judaic myth of fall and the 
original sin. But more than that itis reflection of 
pressures on the desert society with fewer resources. 
Out of sheer economic and environmental necessity 
it was imperative to keep the body under strict 
control. 

The despotic-patriarchal system of the Mughals 
based on extracting maximum from the peasants, 
reduced the system to a bare survival economy in 
which the body was fleeced to produce. 
family-unit being a micro-replica of the system made 
the woman almosta slave. After the British came, 
for about one hundred and fifty years, except for 
small awakening through education, things did not 
change much as the British had to compromise with 
the feuda! elements at the village level to run their 
exploitative system. Capitalist growth that norm- 
ally with its economic expansion frees individual 
energies, remained severely limited, after indepen- 
dence, the compromise between the feudal hierarchy 
and capitalism still continues. Though the economy 
now has moved beyond the bare survival goal yet 
the surplus produced is still controlled by the male. 
Even the middle class woman, with her education 
at schools and universities, remains a grousing 
player of ‘a role fixed for her. Her insignificance in 
the production system and her stil] being an object 
of exchange for altering the family’s or the hus- 
band’s status or for improving material fortunes, 
remains intact. 

In the context of the women’s status what is 


deadly about the present compromise of the feudal 
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elements and capitalism at the politico-economid 
level is that the two value-systems have combined. 
As a result the woman is both an object of exchange 
to improve family influence and to enhance the 
accumulation of capital. 

During the political and economic journey of India, 
from the loose feudal of the feudal-capitalist regimes, 
the literature and myths produced bave popularised 
some representative images and symbols. Until 1200 
AD, the symbol and image of India presented the 
woman as atintillating object to be seduced by the 
playful God, or as a Savitri-wife, totally loyal to her 
husband at the cost of her being. 

Finally, during the Mughal period, the dominant 
symbol of bhakta or devotee — woman using her 
charms to please the God-head were also ieternal- 
ised reflections of the Sultan or the king before 
whom both the male and the female of that society 
were absolute dependents. No person hada Icgal 
right to land turing the Mughal period. Only during 
the Sikh revolution against the Mughal imperial 
and feudal hierarchy, the woman began to get re- 
cognition again. The Sikh gurus in their literature 
lauded the woman and she also joined battlefield at 
places, but since the total system still remained that 
of the male land lord-peasant-production, the Sikh 
sympathy for the woman did not go very far. 

With the capitalist-feudal compromise still intact 
in the post-independence India, the lore saturated 
with the images of devotee and to-play-woman is 
prevalent. Leaving aside afew moviés directed by 
conscious directors, the stereotyped images have not 
been replaced by new representations. The only 
change is in the presentation of resentful woman on 
the television network. But as Indian capitalism 
grows and needs women for cheap labour, resent- 
ment will only become a safety valve for letting out 
the woman’s repressed feelings and then finally 
incorporated into the system. In the developed capi- 
talism of India also there is not much hope. The 
growth of industry and its ancillary forms will 
create many job opportunities and give the women 
a feeling of freedom but still as Deluze and 
Guattari in their recent and powerful work “Anti- 
Oedipus” has suggested, this freedom is within 
the constraints of the system. Capitalism is the 
most libidianlly flow-releasing and the most tightly 
axiomatized system that controls energy-flows 
through its insanely efficient network. 

In the mixed political economy (feudal-capitalist) 
with its image-complex treating woman as a means 
to influence and accumulation, it is not generally 
possible to develop inter-personal relationships in 
which a woman could grow into her womanhood. 
That kind of growth needs a concept of relatedness 
without exploitative goals. Authentic growth of 
being, as elaborated by Abraham Maslow, needs 
relationships that accept self-actualisation as the 
end of life. As the self-actualisation of women 
first needs of their beings with distinct potential, 
Capitalism that thrives on lack or scarcity and not 
on fulfilment, can neither promise nor usher in this 
kind of growth. 

Ruthless competition of the capitalist economy 
that is bound to develop in India in the near 
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_future, will perpetuate only lack of scarcity. The 

-holding of consumer goods, population pressures, 
- Jack of resources and the imbalanced sharing of the 
available ones, are going to further keep the system 
spreading its theory of lack that combined with the 
feudal sort of exchange will keep the model of 
interpersonal relationships based on use rather 
than fulfilment. Hence bride-burnings, rapes and 
mutilation of women are not likely to stop in the 
system that we are developing. Only the forms 
can become a little less crude. 

Simon De Beauvoir is convinced that the Western 
women cannot be libearated unless capitalism is 
replacéd by socialism. By that she means scientific 
socialism of a Soviet, Chinese, Cuban or Vietnamese 
kind, strictly based in a non-exploitative and non- 
profit production system that accepts the society as 
a living organism. It is hard to disagree with her 
conclusion, but what should be done in a society 
like that of India where the slogan of socialism is 
intact but under its garb, a full-scale, high profit 
oriented and Individualistic political economy is 
being developed. It is bound to create a mechani- 
stic society with no integration of the body and the 
mind. 

Only slogan-raising would not go a long way for 
change. Regional and national organisations con- 
sisting of men and women equipped with the know- 
~ Jedge of political economy are to come up to wage 
a war against the ideclogical material of the feudal- 
capitalist combine. It means that most of the 
myths, folklore, literary and philosophical struc- 


tures, perpetuating the stereotyped and exploitative 
repressive images of women are to be countered by 
creating a new image-complex. The work in the 
social sciences which help shape behaviour-patterns 
and the structure of consciousness, should be due 
with modified categories incorporating the feminist 
perspective. Generalisations based on the male 
experience alone accepting the status quo should be 
criticised and replaced. 

But the most vital subversion of the present 
explcitative system from the women’s stand-point, 
necessary and possible, can be in inter-personal 
relationships, especially in the institution of 
marriage. At present the institution, except in the 
case of a few liberated persons, is extending only 
the values of the feudal-capitalist combine to 
enhance the male familial influence.and accumulate 
capital by using women. 

Instead of treating the martial or sexual relation- 
ships as personal and secretive, they are to be recog- 
nised as the basic relationships which determine the 
mode of a society. If we investigate the relationship 
of some of our “progressive” or “liberated” men 
and women, they would come out to be arranged 
and the most convenient relationships perpetuating 
the values of the order against which the radicals 
are fighting. The gap between the ideological pro- 
nouncements and the unconscious is to be bridged. 

After the advent of Freud, the unconscious 
cannot be wished away. In the sixties, Herbert 
Marcuse and Norman O Brown, the great gurus of 

(Contd. on page 22) 
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EDUCATION, 


Universal Education versus Centres of Excellence 


N.V.K. MURTHY 


WHEN he took over the leadership of the freedom 
movement in the 20’s Gandhiji realised that a 
society fragmented by caste and religion could not 
fight for independence. He also realised that free- 
dom was not an end in itself but only a means to 
anend. So, he combined the Freedom Movement 
with programmes for revitalising village economy 
and social reform for ending caste differences. He 
roused the conscience of the nation. to the reali- 
' sation of the injustice done to the outcasts and 
called for special efforts to undo this injustice. This 
was the background to the inclusion of the safeguard 
of reservations for scheduled castes, etc. im the 
Constitution of India. The founding fathers of the 
Indian Republic were optimistic that in a period of 
ten years these injustices could be wiped out and so 
there would be no need for reservations after that 
period. But, at the end of the period we found that 
we were far from achieving this goal. The period was 
extended and the people accepted it as inevitable in 
view ofthe social goals enshrined in the constitution. 
But, social scientists started worrying about some 
of the findings that their research threw up. It was 
seen that -a privileged group was within the 
scheduled castes, which had a vested interest in- the 
system of reservations. Apart from this, resentment 
about reservations was showing up amongst the 
non-scheduled classes. In recent years, we have 
seen violent agitations against reservations in 
Gujarat, Andhra Pradesh and other places. This 
has caused an urgent need to re-evaluate the philo- 
sophy and the mode of reservations. Over the last 
four decades of our freedom, we have developed the 
dangerous habit of sinking into ritualism., What is 
worse this ritualism has become a handmaid of 
political chess play and chicanery. But all this has 


eroded the basic values enshrined in our constitu: 


tion. The time has come when we can ignore these 
factors at our own period, and at the risk of un- 
doing the basic fabric of Indian society. 

In this context, our task as educationists in 
doubly difficult. So far, there has been a tendency 
to wear blinkers and not to say or do anything which 
may be interpreted as interfering in fields other than 
education. As social scientists, we ought to recog- 
nise that social institutions and social relations can- 
not be studied, much less set in order, in isolation 
without reference to political and economic condi- 
tions. Jt is in this respect that one saw a bold 
attempt in the new educational policy draft to refer 
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. ment by crisis”. 


to social economic and political conditions which 
had to be tackled in order to bring about educa- 
tional reforms. 

First, we have to understand Indian reality as it 
is in the year of the 1986. We have been a free 
country for almost four decades. We gave ourselves 
a constitution which clearly set out the goal of 
building up a society where there would be justice 
— economic, political and social. Except for a 


‘theoretical equality in political rights, we have yet 


to ‘achieve the rest of the goal. Sections of society 
long denied economic and social justice are getting 
impatient. They see educational achievements as 
the one way of claiming their rightful place in 
society. This makes them demand assured and pro- 
tected admission to educational institutions across 
the board. On the other hand, much of our back- 
wardness is due to lack of scientific and techno- 
logical development during the feudal and later 
colonial rule.. Educationists and scientists alike are 
alarmed at the deteriorating standards of our educa- 
tional institutions specially in the professional fields. 
Thus, while on the one hand there is a need for 
quantitative push, there is an equally urgent need 
for a qualitative raise. Inthe political arena, the 


' socially backward classes seemed to be pitted against 


the socially advanced classes. This clash of interests 
can be ignored at our peril. 

Having set the scenario clearly, we have to 
address ourselves to the task of setting our priori- 
ties. For too long we have practiced the art of, 
what is called in management parlance, “‘manage- 
We have been moving from one 
crisis to another. This has one advantage. It makes 
our monentary choice compulsive and easy. But, 
it only builds up to another crisis, when we find 
we often tend to swing the pendulum to the other 
extreme. 

I recall, in this context, the first years of free 
India. I was one ofa group of young teachers in 
an Indian university. Memories of the Freedom 
Struggle, in which we had participated, was still 
fresh in our minds. We were totally committed to 
Mahatma Gandhi’s concept of social equality and 
economic justice going hand in hand with political 
freedom. We had whole heartedly taken part in 
Harijan welfare programmes, Yet, we had lingering 
doubt whether mechanical reservation of seats was 
the best method of achieving social equality. Events 
since then have only confirmed these doubts. Wrest- 
ling as we were with the question of reservation of 
seats in medical and engineering colleges of the 
university, we drew up a plan. In this we envisaged 
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-admission to these colleges to be solely on the basis 
- of merit. ; 

But, as an integral part of the plan, we provided 
for special day hostels for scholars belonging to the 
less privileged classes. These hostels would be 
open to students in the lower classes on the basis 
of passing which they were considered for admis- 
sion to the professional colleges. These hostels 
would provide mid-day meels, and excellent special 
reading room facilities, including all text books 
and reference books, which the students would not 
be able to afford to buy on their own. The logic 
was. simple. Many of these students were first 
generation scholars, whose homes did not provide 
either the physical or intellectual conditions equiva- 
lent to those belonging to the advance classes. Once 
this handicap was considerably lessened if not 
completely eliminated, they would be required to 
compete and earn, their admission to institutions 
. of higher and specialised learning. This would, 
apart from preventing standards from going down 
in the professional colleges, protect students belong- 
ing to the scheduled caste from derisive comments 
from their colleagues, which they had to free when 
they came through in the system of protection. It 
is a common place to hear derisive remarks even 
-about highly placed administrative officers saying 
that they could make it only. because of reservation 
for scheduled castes. One could apply the same 
basic principle on national scale. ` 

But, before doing this, one should be clear about 


the main goal or goals of education. Here again,’ 
we seem to be oscillating from one extreme to ' 


another. Even ifit isa hackneyed statement, the 
aim of the Western system of education, introduced 
in all good faith by Mecaulay, may his soul rest in 
peace, was to train the native Indians to learn the 
skills necessary to become efficient babus servicing 
-the Imperial administrative machinery. But, alas; 
much tothe chagrin of Mecausly, and his like, 
the Indians got much more out of this system. They 
read books, got exposed to western ideas, started 
thinking for themselves and many of them decided 
to make the demolition of the Imperial machinery 
their sole aim in life. Specially during the last 


decades of British rule, the ideals in the educational 


field, were the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in England, I remember how excited we were 
when we read Cardinal Newman’s ‘Ides of a 
University’, during our days in college in the early 
40’s. 

From those days of liberal education we have 
come all the way to stressing. vocatioval education 
almost to the exclusion of any other educational 
goals. We have, therefore, judiciously got to pro- 
vide for an educational structure which will give the 
country both thinkers and doers. The rub comes 
in when it comes to the economic return for the 
two classes. It will not be incorrect to say that 
persons from the backward classes are still by and 
large destined to end up with “blue collar’ jobs, 
while the others still. dominate the ‘white collar’ and 
professional jobs. One way of correcting the situa- 
tion is to have a national wage policy'and reduce 
the gap between the highest paid job and the lowest 
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paid job. Sometimes even this may not be. enough. 
We find that social prestige is still determined not 
by the amount of money you earn but by the sort 
of work you do, Even as skilled foreman, who may 
earn much more than his colleagus in a white collar 
job, does not have the same social. prestige if the 
foreman belongs to the backward (sections of 
society. This can only be corrected in the long run 
by sustained formal and informal education, which 
can change our scale of values. But, I believe that 
lessoning the economic gap between the-various 
classes will goa long way in lessening the social 
discrimiration. l 

The need to pursue excellence, specially in our 
professional and specialised educational institutions, 
cannot be stressed enough. But, this should not 
be made an excuse to set aside the urgent task of 
undoing the injustice that has been done to the 
scheduled and backward classes for centuries, This 
can be done by shifting the emphasis from mecha- 
nical reservations to equality of opportunity. After 
all, reservation is justified because of lack of equal 
opportunity when it comes to preparing for compe- 
tition. If we can try, by all possible methods, to 
make the competition equal, then those belonging . 
to backward classes will not have any justification 
to say that they continue to be discriminated 
against. The other. tremendous fall-out will be that 
if will pull the rug from underneath the feet of those 
who havea vested interest in keeping backward 
sections of society away from the mainstream, so 
that they can be exploited as vote banks. In fact, 
this may yet prove to be the best result of the whole 
exercise, for from this one factor stems a whole 
lot of corrupt practices, which have eroded all 
our values and have successfully prevented any 
progress. 

In conclusion let us demolish the argument that 
underlining the pursuit of excellence in education 
is cnly Smoother subtle way of denying justice to 
the weeker sections of society. The pursuit of excel- 
lence can very well go hand in hand with the pur- 
suit of justice — economic, social and political. 


Women’s World (from page 20) 


the Western Youth movement that included more 
women than men, emphasised in their lectures and 
writings that it was not possible to bring about a 
change unless the radicals also filled their uncon- 
scious with new dreams. Combining both Marx 
and Freud, the great gurus developed a new con- 
cept of a revolutionary who was radicalised 
fromwithin and expressed himself or herself 
by forming altered man-woman relationships. An 
enlightened and futuristic bodiation involving both’ 
the conscious and the unconscious became their 
important teaching that is also valid for the India 
scene. 

Change in a society and its members does not 
occur simply through a production system, but 
also through consciously bodiated inter-personal 
relationships enforced by the radicalised uncon- 
scious. The Indian men and women, involved with 
the women’s cause have all to grasp this point 


` vitally to make meaningful beginnings. O 
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Peace and Arms Race 
K. SUBRAHMANYAM 


N the earlier eras in history an arms race over a 
period of time between two nations cr groups of 
‘nations always ended in war breaking out. This 
Was the case between the two alliance systems 
headed by Britain and Germany in !914 and there 
was a repetition, of the same kind of experience 
twenty five years later. The naval arms race between 
US and Japan in the thirties also resulted in a 
similar denouement in 1941. 
However, the arms race between the two groups of 
nations headed by US’ and USSR since 1945, the 
end of the Second World War and the dawn of the 
nuclear era has not resulted in a war breaking out 
between the two blocs over the last forty one years. 
Besides, there is today reasonable confidence that 
‘but for accidents and miscalculations thé two armed 
blocs of nations facing each other across the Central 
European line will not initiate a war against each 
other.’ President Reagan and General Secretary 
Gorbachev have jointly declared (at Geneva) that a 
nuclear war cannot be fought and won and ought 
not therefore be initiated. In the Western strategic 
literature this paradox of two enormous arms build- 
UPS coexisting with each other without war — a 
phenomenon unprecedented in history — is attri- 
buted to the magic of nuclear deterrence. The power. 
of King Atom has preserved peace — claim the 
followers of nuclear weapons cult. 
It is argued by such people that arms by them- 
selves are neither moral nor immoral but it is the 
arms build-up combined with strained international 


relations which result in wars. Therefore, according | 


to this logic, arms build-up does not necessarily nor 
always result in bad relations among countries 
adjacent to each other. Arms build-up is not the 
underlying cause for strains among nations but the 
latter leads to the former. 
symptom and not a basic cause for the present state 
of international relations in the world. In support 
they cite that today the arms build-up in France, 
West Germany and UK does not add upto tensions 
among them while that was unthinkable either. in 
the beginning of this century or in the thirties. 
This school does not dispute the existence of an 
arms race but contends that it only reflects the state 
of strained international relations and nuclear deter- 
rence is able to ensure that despite the arms race 
there will be no war among the nations of the 
industrialised world. They would therefore argue in 
favour of maintaining nuclear deterrence and. conti- 


The author who is the Director, Institute for 
Defence Studies and Analyses (IDSA), presented 
this paper at the seminar in connection of the 
International Year of Peace organised jointly by 
the Institute and the India International Centre, 
New Delhi (November 21-22, 1986). ` 
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Therefore arms race isa | 





i x 
nuing the arms race till international relations 
among the rival blocs are improved: They have no 
ready-made solutions for improving international 
relations except to hold that the unsatisfactory state 
of those ‘relations was attributable mostly to the 


aggressive nature of the rival blocs. This is the 
dominant school represented by President Reagan, 
Prime Minister Thatcher and most of the Western 
leaders. 

The Soviet view is that arms race is structurally 
built into the nature of the capitalist system. A 
superiority in arms is needed to dominate the inter- 
national system and maintain it oriented towards 
the market economy system by and large. The neo- 
colonialism, as successor to colonialism, has to keep 
the developing world intimidated and project an 
Image of superior weapon capability vis-a-vis the 
Socialist bloc. While they maintain they do not 
subscribe to nuclear deterrence doctrine they hold 
that balance of forces — including particularly the 
nuclear forces +— the Socialist bloc had build up, 
has helped to keep peace and prevent a nuclear war 
from breaking out. In their view if the Soviet 
Union had not built up the balancing forces, US 
and the Western allies would have used their supe- 
riority to impose their will on the rest of the world. 
It is not the nuclear deterrence, in the Western 
sense, which has maintained peace but the balancing 
of Western nuclear build-up by the Soviet Union 


.which brought it about, according to the Soviet 


arguments. 

There are a group of people who argue there is 
no arms race at all and the term, according to them, 
has been abused. A race involves each side attempt- 
ing to compete with each other and the race will 
also mean that each side is worried about the other 
side catching up and going ahead. Lastly, races 
are for prizes and arms race would imply that 
somebody will win the race and be awarded a prize 
— which does not make sense if applied to arms 
race. They point out that various decisions of US 
to build different categories of weapon systems 
were sui generis and did not arise out of considera- 
tions that if they did not do it, USSR would go 
ahead and do it first. This perhaps happened in a 
few specific cases but this is not the main impulse 
or motivating factor behind sustained arms build- 
up. To substantiate this view it is pointed out that 
the two major arsenals of US and USSR have not 
been built on identical lines. In fact they differ 
from each other so much that equations among 
categories of weapons and equal reductions have 
presented very difficult problems in arms control 
negotiations, While, according to this view, there 
is an action-reaction phenomenon between the two 
blocs especially in weapons development, to call it 


an arms race is somewhat simplistic. 
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The UN study on the relationship between dis- 
armament and development has portrayed the 
phenomenon known as the arms race in the follow- 
ing terms: 

As the complexity of weapons increased so did the time 

required for development, testing and deployment. The 

lead time or gestation period of modern weapon’ systems 
is now of the order of seven to ten years. Each side must 
therefore focus its attention not so much on the capa- 
bilities of the weapons the opponent already has, but on 
the capabilities of those he might he able to deploy 5 or 
10 years in the future. This anticipatory process strongly 
fueled by secrecy and prudently conservative assumptions 
on the opponent’s scientific and technological’prowess, 
both accelerated the pace of change and intensified the 
commitment to military research and development. When 
both sides are doing the same thing there is a high pro- 
bability given even roughly comparable technological 
opportunities and constraints that each will eventually 
produce the developments anticipated by the other. Indeed 
it would seem that it took only a few experiences of this 
kind in: the early post-war years to generate the presump- 
tion in both the United States and the Soviet Union that 

what was technically feasible should be viewed as mili- 

tarily and politically necessary. 


Given the above perspectives on the arms race 
mere denunciation of the phenomenon as endanger- 
ing peace and prohibitively expensive did not evoke 
adequate credibility’ in the industrialised world. 
The arms race of four decades has not endangered 
peace in the industrialised world and in spite of 
all peace movements in those parts of the world the 
common maa has not come to feel a concern that 
the deployment of nuclear weapons will lead to an 
outbreak of war. That is quite evident from all the 
electoral verdicts in Western Europe and North 
America over the last four years in spite of all 
romanticisation of Western Peace movements in our 
country. Though there has been 4 qualitative 
change in the situation in the last decade the North 
Americans and Western Europeans have also been 
able to argue that they have been able to combine a 
reasonable defence expenditure with an optimum 
economic growth. Therefore if is argued the thesis 
that economic growth is hurt by defence expendi- 
ture of 5-6 per centis not tenable. A climate of 
security, in their view, is a necessary prerequisite 
for economic growth. l 

Today no doubt some of the underlying assump- 
tions are perhaps untenable. Here again the popu- 
lar perception have not moved to a point when it is 
accepted in the West European countries and North 
America that defence expenditure should be slashed 
to hike up economic growth. Inthe United States 
it is being currently argued that cuts in arms 
expenditure will worsen uncmployment conditions. 

One has to start with the fact there has been peace 
in the industrialised world for four decades. While 
some would call this twilight peace and point out 
there is enormous violence, including terroristic 
violence below the surface in these industrial 
societies and while there has been peace in the ter- 
ritories of the industrialised nations they have been 
fighting wars in the developing world. All this is 
true. Yet one cannot get over the paradox that in 
spite of all vast accumulations of arms, peace has 
been maintained. Are we to attribute this to 
nuclear deterrence? If one accepts that, then manu- 
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facture of successive generations of nuclear weapons 
will be the logical consequence. Or, in the alter- 
native, must one replace nuclear deterrence with 
something eise? President Reagan and some, not 
all, Americans argue that a world containing 
defence dominant structures should be able to 
replace nuclear deterrence. In President Reagan’s 
view the world beyond nuclear deterrence will still 
be an armed world but with defensive systems which 
will be able to render ‘obsolete and impotent’ the 
offensive nuclear weapons. Those who contend that 
‘Star wars’ is not a feasible’ concept are mostly 
basing their arguments on the question of engineer- 
ing and strategic feasibility. | 

While General Secretary Gorbachev has formally 
proposed elimination of nuclear weapons he has 
not attempted to work out what would replace 
nuclear- deterrence and answer the very relevant 
question whether a world without nuclear weapons 
be a stable and peaceful world especially in the 
industrialised areas of the world. In the absence of 
detailed exposition of this aspect the Soviet pro- 
posals are tended to be dismissed in the West as 
mere rhetoric. = 

The approach of blaming either-capitalist system, 
the way of life in the industrialised world, of Soviet 
aggression and imperialism or the third world 
nations attempting to follow the path of the indus- 
trialised nations is not very helpful for promoting 
peace. The normative approach has been there 
ever since the Hindus and Buddhists chanted 
‘Shanthi’, the Christians talked of beating swords 
into plough shares and Islam n.eant peace. Those 
who talk of changing the industrial way of life will 
have to explain how a population of five billions 
will be fed, clothed and provided with all minimum 
needs without modern industry and modern agri- 
culture. Most of the Western peace niovements and 
their imitators in this country, in spite of their con- 
victions and high motivations fall into the category 
of varions cultists. They have little relevance to the 
issue of promoting reversal of arms race and moving 
towards greater peace in the world. 

One has to begin with the premise that today 
peace has been preserved in the industrialised 
world not because of nuclear deterrence but because 
it is so heavily industrialied that war cannot be used 
in that area as an instrument of political policy. 
Wars have been fought when it is calculated that the 
gains out of that war would outweigh the losses or 
the damage that would occur if the aggression is not 
resisted would be higher than otherwise. Very often 
history might prove that the calculations were 
wrong but initiation of a war has always been based 
on such calculation. Today with or without the 
nuclear weapons such wars cannot be fought in 
Europe in pursuit of political policy gains or 
damage limitation. 

`- For a moment let us assume there are no nuclear 

weapons on either side in Europe and the war has 
to be fought with conventional high explosive 


- bombs and shells. What would be the result? Europe 


today is more densely industrialised than it was in 


. 1939, It has dozens of nuclear power plants and 


hundreds of chemical industrial plants, Buildings in 


‘Europe are constructed with a lot of synthetic 
materials. Even conventional high explosive shells 
and bombs will create dozens of Chernobyls and 
hundreds of Bhopals. Every major building hit will 
produce quantities of pyrotoxins. Recently the 
Sandoz plant in Switzerland had a fire and spiolt 
some thirty tonnes of toxic chemicals in the River 
Rhine. The river was killed all the way down to the 
. sea and it is estimated it will take more than ten years 
to regenerate aquatic life. Aquifers on both banks 
of Rhine were contaminated. That is the effect of 
one spillage of thirty tons of chemicals. 

Europe today cannot fight a war without the 
risk of reducing itself into an ecological wasteland. 
No conceivable political, economic or strategic pur- 
pose will persuade any, rational political leader to 
embark upon war as an instrument of policy. Even 
if all nuclear weapons are eliminated deterrenee will 
prevail in Europe and it can be confidently predic- 
ted that there will be no war in Europe and peace 
and stability in Europe will continue to be at. levels 
witnessed in the last four decades. Most of the 
people confuse between difference and. nuclear 
deterrence. The latter is a subset ofthe former. 
Deterrence — exentialist deterrence — will survive 
in Europe and North America even if ®uclear 
weapons are totally eliminated. 

Unfortunately this realisation is yet to be grasped 
by political and military establishments and strate- 
gists. It has often been observed that Generals pre- 
pare to fight the last type of war they had known 
and politicians and bureaucracy get ready to meet 
the last category of crisis they are familiar with. 
' Strategists make their living in working out scenarios 
of various kinds in nuclearised world. They feel 
uncomfortable to think of a world without nuclear 
weapons. i 

If the above premise is accepted it would follow 
that a world without nuclear weapons will not be 
very different in terms of stability, risk of war or 
peace in the industrialised world. Thinking through 
_this logic it will be possible for one of the two 
major power blocs to reduce its nuclear weapons 
significantly. If a nuclear war cannot be fought 


and won there is no risk in reducing the nuclear’ 


arsenals which can burn up the world seven or eight 
times over to halfits size. One suspects — though 
it is difficult to be sure -— it is this kind of logic 
which has persuaded General Secretary Gorbachev 
to offer zero option on medium-range missiles, 
ignoring the British and the French missiles and dis- 
mantle the medium-range missiles in the Kola 
Peninsula to encourage the Nordic Europeans to 
press for their nuclear weapon free zones. 

Since any war in Europe is likely to reduce it to 
ecological wasteland that factor of in-built deter- 
rence should also lead rationally to reduction of 
conventional arsenals on both sides of Europe and 
even for unilateral reductions on one side. 

In Europe there is confidence today that there 
will be no war except through accident or miscal- 
culation and consequently the efforts there are 
. focussed on confidence-building measures and risk 
and accident-reduction steps. In this climate some 
of the arguments about deep cuts in medium range 
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missiles leading to greater attention needing to be 
paid: to imbalance in conventional forces assume 
theological garbs. 

In spite of SS-20s, the US Pershings and cruise 
missiles, add the short-range Soviet missiles intro- 
duced into Europe in the last decade Europe today 
is nota high tension area. The European popula- 
tions attach more importance to domestic and eco- 
nomic issues than to missile issues. Margaret 
Thatcher in fact views the Labour policy of 
unilateral disarmament and liberal-SDP confusion 
on nuclear issue as a godsend to her to enable her 
to win the next elections. It is a harsh unpalatable 
fact which has to be faced by all of us that the arms 
race is not seen as hurting their interests by the 
majority of the people in the Western industrialised 


countries. 


The Strategic Defence Initiative of President 
Reagan is an attempt at technological leap forward 
to re-establish the technological supremacy of the 
United States both over its adversary and allies. At 
the same time it carries with it the risk of introduc- 
ing weapons into outer space. However a majority 
‘of the American population has been persuaded to 
accept that SDI is purely defensive which it is not. 
If laser beams or particle beams frorn space can 
direct adequate energy to destroy missiles in boost 
phase they can also be used to destroy other targets 
on earth. The public relations campaign launched 
by the US Administration has successfully obfus- 
cated many of these issues in the popular mind. 

The Soviets fear the use of SDI in the offensive 
mode and hence their term “space strike weapons” 
for the SDI programme. While there are tremen- 
dous uncertainties enveloping the successful func- 
tioning of SDI as a 100-per cent leak proof shield 
one cannot overlook the possibility of the offensive 
use of its component technologies and their provid- 
ing point defence capabilities for missile silos. In 
this sense, irrespective of President Reagan’s rhetoric 
SDI will not be entirely defensive. An important 
component of SDI programme is the anti-satellite 
capability under development. One extreme school 
holds that if both sides develop capabilities to fight 
each other in outer space, wars can be fought out 
in outer space without involving the surface of earth 
and the side which gets defeated in the outer space 
with the destruction of its infrastructure there will 
have to accept terms imposed by the victor. It 
reminds one of the times when the outcome of a 
struggle between sides was decided by combat 
between two Knights. 

The point to be emphasised here is the arms race 
in the industrialised world is not just competitive 
arms build-up with a view to fight out a war and 
win victory in the conventional sense. It is essenti- 
ally an attempt at projecting a technological supre- 
macy in visible terms so that such ‘techological 
supremacy can be utilised to maintain the status 
quo and intimidate those who attempt to change it. 
Hence the attempt to flaunt the development of 
superior weapon systems and base the doctrine of 
deterrence on factors of certainty of technological 
capabilities. 

The weaker side has sought to resist this partly 
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by developing certain analogous capabilities and 
partly through secrecy and uncertainly. The demand 
for greater transparency on the part of the West is 
not so much related to satisfy itself of a balance but 
to establish beyond doubt that it has superior capa- 
bility and that both the adversary and the rest of 
the world have no doubts on that score. 

There is the further thesis that continuation of 
the high cost, high technology arms race will ruin 
the weaker side economically and disrupt its plans 
to modernise and build itselfup. This will be done 
not only through SDI, but also the development of 
third-generation nuclear weapons and by harnessing 
new emerging technologies to develop superior con- 
ventional capabilities — the air land battle 2000 
concept. The engine of armaments build-up is the 
attempt by one nation to be the manager of the 
international system, While it started off with the 
advantage of having all components of power in ifs 
favour (military, technological, manufacturing, 
agricultural and economic), over the last four 
decades, US has lost many of the Components, 
On military aspect the Soviet Union has emerged as’. 
the countervailing power while on manufacturing 
agricultural and economic aspects the challenges to 
US arise mostly fromits own allies. If US is to 
maintain its leadership and continue as the manager 
of the international system it feels it must maintain 
its supremacy in military and technological fields, 
This is what the arms race is about essentially. 

When detente was being promoted, Henry 
Kissinger attempted to incorporate USSR into his 
. framework of an international order managed by 
US in which he was prepared to accommodate the 
Soviet Union as a junior partner. He was 
prepared to pay the price of according the Soviet 
Union parity in strafégic arms. He expected that the 
Soviet Union would behave as a country with calcu- 
lations of its national interests and not just a mere 
cause. 

“The problem in maintaining the international 
order igs not the Soviet Union but the developing 
world. The armaments build-up has dimensions to 
deal with the developed world as well as the 
developing world. The dimensions relating to the 
developed world are sought to be managed through 
processes of SALT, and the Helsinki-Stockholm- 
Vienna processes. 
towards the developing world are of greater concern 
to us. This involves spreading naval capabilities, 
nuclearisation of the entire globe (outside the 
industrialised world), increased interventionist capa- 
bilities in the developing world, selective arms 
transfers and increasing numbers of demonstration 
of use of force without war. Successive Secretaries 
of State of US have testified that the main problem 
with the Soviet Union is not so much arms control 
as the lack of cooperation in maintaining the world 
order, especially in the developing world. In 
November 1985 as Gorbachev highlighted arms 
control as the primary issue, Reagan had on the top 
of his agenda the regional conflicts. Even in 
Rejkavik one task force dealt with arms control but 
a second task force was set up to deal with regional 
conflicts and human rights and other issues. 
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But the dimensions directed ` 


The two sets of dimensions of arms- build up 
relating to the developed and the developing world 
are linked. up and mutually reinforce each other. 
Very few people realise that nuclear threats and’ 
alerts have been resorted to more often in respect 
situations in the developing world than in the 
developed world. Berlin issue was the only issue in 
the developed world which involved nuclear threats. 
In the developing world acknowledged and well- 
publicised threats and.alerts had been resorted to in 
Korea (1953), Quemoy-Matsu Crisis (1958), Suez 
Crisis (1956), Cuba (1962), and Arab-Israeli War 
(1973). There have been many other occasions in 
the context of the developing world in 
which the use and threat of use of nuclear 
weapons were given serious consideration but did 
not move upto the point when the threats were 
communicated. 

The creation of Central Command with an 
awesome force earmarked for its contingent use is 
not directed against the developed world but essen- 
tially against the developing world. 

Again it is the developments in the developing 
world which brought to an end the detente and 
initiated the second cold war. According to 
Brezenski, SALT II lay buried in the sands of 
Ogaden. The breakdown of the Indian Ocean talks 
and the conventional arms transfer talks, Angola, 
Mozambique, the Soviet support to Ethiopia and 
Afghanistan are the issues in the Second cold war. 
It was sought to be made that medium-range 
missiles were a life-and-death issue in Europe: Now 
that the Soviet Union is prepared to accept Reagan’s 
zero option it is NATO which insists that even if 
USSR removes all medium-range missiles from 
Europe, NATO would need its medium range 
missiles. 

Given the predictable behaviour pattern of the 
two foremost powers of the world all regional and 
local conflicts tend to align themselves along the 
central conflict. This is nothing new in history. 
When Britain and France were the leading contend- 
ing powers in the world, Tipu Sultan was inviting 
Napolean to assist him in his struggle for survival 
against the British. Most of the Indian Princes 
feeling insecure against the British maintained 
French training teams. 

There are a number of people in our country who 
are of the view that we should not unduly be con- 


cerned with the global arms race and its esoteric 


aspects but focus entirely on maintenance of peace 
in the region. Some of them have brought the 
conventional wisdom of Western strategic literature 
that it is the opportunities provided by the develop- 
ing nations that have been exploited by the great 
powers of the world for their interventions and 
most of the Third World elites have been squander- 
ing resources on arms which would be better utilised 
in development. 

An analysis of arms expenditure in the developing 
world reveals the following picture. Just 25 deve- 
loping countries out of 120 are,responsible for 
about 80 per cent of the military expenditure in the 
developing world. These countries are in clusters. 
The first one is North and South Korea and 


Taiwan. The-second is in Southeast Asia ~ 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Thailand and Vietnam. The 
third is India and Pakistan. The fourth is Iran, 
Iraq, the Gulf Emirates and Saudi Arabia. The fifth 
Syria, Israel and Egypt (though Israel cannot be 
counted as a developing country). Nigeria in Africa; 
- Cuba, Venuezuela, Peru, Brazil, Argentina and 
Chile in Latin America are the rest of the list of 
countries which spend more than one billion dollars 
each on military expenditure. What is striking 
here is except for Nigeria (which underwent the 
trauma of secession) and the five Latin American 
countries (except Cuba) all others have security 
problems arising out of regional confl.cts linked up 
with the East-West conflict or consider themselves 
threatened by China. The point to be emphasised 
here is irrespective of efforts that need to be made 
at local levels to attenuate conflicts, most of the 
regional arms races in the developing world and the 
global arms race in the industrialised world are 
intricately and structurally linked up. Hence 
Reagan’s insistence on discussing regional conflicts 
as priority one item, Whether one agrees with 
President Reagan or not, one cannot ignore the 
_ linkage he has imputed to the regional conflicts and 
the global rivalry. 

Given this structure of arms race, how do we 
inch towards peace? In the developing world of 
today, beset with all violence-prone problems 
arising out of the process of evolution and con- 
solidation as nation states it is unrealistic to expect 
that all inter and intra state violence will go away. 
In the developing world intra state violence arises 
out of sectarian, religious, linguistic, ethnic conflicts 
and out of struggles for more representational forms 


of government or larger share of resources for - 


development of an area ora population. One of 
the buzz words of today is identity. The decoloni- 
sation phenomenon in the last ten to fifteen years 
has run riot creating dozens of mini and micro 
nonviable states which have to depend upon 
external powers for their continued existence. This 
has suited the convenience of great powers end the 
local chieftains and elites flaunting their sovereignty. 
This has triggerred off an outbreak of claims for 


sovereignty on the basis of their separate identities . 


all over the world. The other day a spokesperson 
of Plaid Cwymru (the separatist Welsh national 
party) claimed that if Wales were to become 
sovereign it will have bigger population than some 
forty members of UN. This is not to decry the 
problems of ethnic oppression and discrimination 
and legitimate demands for autonomy but to draw 
attention to the fact that local chieftains who can 
influence a few hundred thousand people can 
always make out a case for identity and autonomy 
and this is a violence-generating factor. Just social 
orders are not brought about by weak, vulnerable 
and low-productive societies. Therefore one cannot 
build peace on an expectation of a tranquil, orderly 
and evolutonary transformation of the developing 
world. Peace at this stage can only mean avoidance 
of inter-state conflict and efforts at preventing intra 


state conflicts of one ndtion spilling over its borders. : 


International terrorism has become today instru- 
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thentality- for states to wage low intensity and low 
risk war against. another state. This too has a 
potential to escalate to higher levels of violence 
including direct inter-state conflicts. 

No doubt Helsinki is a good model. But Helsinki 
was possible when the two power blocs decided to 
‘preserve the territorial status quo in Europe, keep 
Germany divided and not to attempt to alter the 
“status quo through violence. 
the measures for confidence-building and increased 
‘trade and interaction. 

It is not possible to have similar Helsinki processes 
elsewhere since the rest of the world is not fitted 
into structured alliances as the two sides of Europe 
were. Nor is it possible given the fragility and 
fragmentation of the developing nations to ensure 
that political dialogue be continued separated from 
military issues. Nonalignment which was initiated 
as a strategy to shield the new developing nations 
from the cold war conflits could not succeed in 
preventing the impact of the central arins race on 
the developing world though it helped im generat- 
ing a search fer relative autonomy among the newly 
decolonised nations. Therefore new thinking is 
required to.tackle the problem of peace in both 
dimensions — to attenuate its economic and techno- 
logical adverse impacts on the developed nations and 
to attenuate the violence in the conflicts in the deve- 
loping world and to ensure that the superimposition 
of the central arms rivalry on the turbulence in the 


developing world does not exacerbate conflict’ situa- — 


tion in the developing world. a 

In the present-day world, sustained bipolar 
balance is not feasible. Inherently bipolar situation 
has been an unstable one in world history. Either 
it would tend to lead towards a universal empire or 
would result in a balance of power among increas- 
ing numbers. Given the technological compulsions 
and the resources needed to sustain arms build-up 
continuously It is not possible to have a true 
balance of power or multipolar balance. As earlier 


pointed out USSR has countervailed USA only in > 


one dimension — military. But various other 
components of US power have diffused to various 
other nations or groups of nations. Germany and 
Japan have become competitors in manufacture 
and trade.: EEC and certain other countries have 
acquired agricultural surpluses, With decolonisa- 
tion the political power of US is also under chal- 
lenge with the emergence of a large number of new 
nations. This type of diffusinn of power from one 
centre of power to different points is a new pheno- 
menon. The balance -of- power concept was con- 
ceived in the context of an anarchical international 
system. Today the globe has shrunk to such an 
extent and has become so integrated in its function- 
ing it is no longer feasible to think of nations 
behaving anarchically. Cbernobyl, Basle chemi- 
cal accident, global pollution and acid rain, threat 
to ozone layer and even AIDS — all indicate how 
‘ international existence has become integrated. No 
nation can live in powerful isolation and longer. 

, As war becomes an unviable instrument of policy 
in the developed world and against many major 
“nations of the developing world too, and as power 
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nation state. 


Following that came . 


‘Nigeria, Algeria, Egypt, 
“nations both in Western and Eastern Europe, Iran, 


‘international organisations , global 


wr Pe . T 4 l 
_ diffuses to different nations a new situation has 


begun to develop. Some 30-40 middle-tier nations 
are becoming increasingly ‘meaningful actors in the 
international scene. These include both the deve- 
loped and the developing nations. One could compare 
the present international system to a developing 
At the top, one has a ruler or chief- 
tain, then a small aristocracy, a growing middle 
class and a large proletariat. Democratisation cams 
about when the monarchy and the aristocracy were 
overthrown or evolutionarily displaced i in power by} 
the middle -class. 
national system one could view US as the chieftain, 
USSR as the chief challenger aristocrat, the other 
three members of the Security Council, West 
Germany and Japan as the aristocracy. The grow- 


ing middle class will consist of nations with large - 


Similarly in the current inter- i; 


populations, with growing industrial, agricultural, / 


and R&D capabilities — nations like Canada, * 


Mexico, Venuezuela, Peru, Brazil, Argentina, Chile 
most of the Furopean 


Pakistan, India, Thailand, Vietnam, Indonesia, the 
Koreas and Australia. This list may expand with 


increase in populations of nations and further deve- ` 


lopments in their capabilities. 

For the first time in history we have ʻa uni- 
versalised global nation state system. In various 
bargains are 
beginning. At present. there is no collective con- 
sciousness Of their role in the international system 
among these middle-tier nations though occasional 
joint collaborative stands have started. The Six- 
Nation Initiative spanning across five continents is 
one example., Brazil and India taking a stand on 
the services in GATT is another. Such interaction 
and cooperation among the middle-tier nations 
will increase contributing to peace and stability if 
central cold war tensions get attenuated. There are 
therefore vested interests in preventing such a deve- 


‘lopment fo come about by increasing international 


tension. Sustaining the arms race becomes a potent 
instrumentality in generating tensions. 
sense arms race and international tensions feed on 
each other and the argument that arms are amoral 


is not acceptable at global level. 


The diffusion of power and the growing signi- 
ficant of the role of the middle-tier nations in 
international relations are natural processes. There 
is no alternative to cooperative approach to inter- 
national relations. The anarchical approach can 
no longer serve as the basis for international 
politics. But those who are attempting to manage 
the international system all on their own are yet to 
comprehend that their approach is outdated. > There 
is always a time lag between an objective change in 
political and social forces and its comprehension. 
This is what happened in the case of decolonisation, 
slavery, colour bar etc. Those who lag behind in 
comprehension resist change and that causes vio- 
lence and disturbs peace. The cause of peace 
dictates that understanding of changes in inter- 


national political forces and increasing disutility of | 


the use of force in the industrialised world have to 
be expedited. D. 


ts, 
| 
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It is in this ~- 
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Revisited: 


AN N. GARDEZI 


t 


t time I visited India I was 12 years of age 
m the company of my parents. 
ncle worked in Delhi for the colonial 
ment and lived somewhere midway between 
Ing and the Viceroy’s House. On the other 
Safdarjang was a small airport. Beyond the 
y's’ House was Connaught Place, the shopping 
for the rich. Although distances were long 
he uncle’s house, it was great fun to escape 


watch the aeroplanes land and take off; or to 
fn the opposite direction, go racing through the 
nus lawns and boulevards in front of the Vice- 
+ House, past the India Gate, and wander 
d the ‘neatly kept shops of the Connaught 
re stacked with foreign goods. In between those 
filled days were family outings to the Red Fort, 
Chandni Chowk, the Qutub Minar, and as far 
p Taj Mahal in Agra. 

iH this was now a childish fantasy trying to 
rge from the mists of distant past as the jumbo 
from Amsterdam was speeding into the dawn of 
this skies on the morning of August 17, 1986. 
Bre were still a few minutes to landing, and a 
1g of questions were racing through my mind in 
backdrop of my childhood memories. What does 
ni look like now? Will I have the same time and 
gy to run over to my childhood haunts? Do the 
ple speak the same “Hindustani”, or will they 


ty relate to people’ from Pakistan? What will be 
| own responses to the placesand people that I 
e not- been in touch with for over forty years 
pw? 

This chain of thought was interrupted suddenly 
s the plane landed with the usual touch-down 


Gandhi International Airport, 
Next morning the World Sociological Congress 


opened with great, pomp and ceremony in a complex: 


of New Delhi’s ‘five star” hotels. The Ashok’s huge 
convention hall was packed delegates from all over 
the world. There were the usual opening speeches 
from the stage shared by a galaxy of internationally 
renowned scholars, praising India for its ancient 
civilisation, commending the Indian sociologists 
for their contributions to the discipline, urging the 
international fraternity of sociologists to analyse and 
final solutions to the awesome socio-economic pro- 
blems of the Third World, and so on. 


Dr Gardezi is a former Head of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Punjab University, Lahore. 
He now teaches at Algoma University College, 

. | Canada. This contribution is reproduced here from 
\ | the well-known Pakistani Weekly, Viewpoint 
t ¢ November 27, 1986) 
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darjang, climb on top of the Mughal edifice . 


e difficulty understanding my “Urdu”? How do ` 


bumps and the roar of the engines at the new Indira 


At noon ‘my host, V.D. Chopra, appeared, with 
one foot in bandage, at my hotelroom. A younger 
contemporary of Dada Amir Haider Khan and Faiz 
Ahmad Faiz. Chopra Sahib taught economics in a 
Rawalpindi college before leaving his academic job 
to engage in full-time organisation of-working class 
resistance to colonial rule. Like many of his other 
political comrades in Punjab he also served his term 
in the notorious Lahore Fort prison. Partition 
forced him. to Delhi where he is now the General 
Secretary of an independent Indian Institute of 
Regional Affairs, and the driving force bebind a 


well-established publishing house, which in addition 
to other progressive literature produces the weekly 


magazine Link and a mass circulation daily, Patriot. 
At lunch we talked about different things — 
about Delhi and how it had changed, about the 
publication of Dada Amir Haider Khan’s memoirs, 
about the significance of the work being done by the 
Indian and’ Pakistani scholars, about the meeting of 
the Nonaligned Movement in Harare and the 
acctedition of the Kampuchean delegation which 
seemed to be the hot topic of the day in Delhi. 
Would it be possible for meto meet with some of 
the “‘non-establishment” party leaders of India? 
This was no problem, he assured me. On the way to 


. the hotel we passed by Safdarjang. It did’nt appear 


to be as imposing an edifice as that of my childhood 
memories. It look smaller and surrounded by too 
many people with fewer green spaces and trees 
around it. Something had changed about it or with 


“my perceptions. 


The’ second day of the Sociological Congress 


ended at the Taj Palace Hotel, owned by the Tata 


family, which now leads all of Delhi’s “five star” 
hotels in grandeur, facilities and services. Its lux- 
urious swimming pool, spacious marble-floored 
lobbies, immaculately manicured gardens appear so 
out of joint with the surrounding environment that 
you can easily lose the feeling of being in India, but 
for the sari-dad ladies at service desks and in bouti- 
ques or the exotie names of the conference rooms 
such as “Toshakhana.” 

Ironically, it was in the air-conditioned comfort 
of “Toshakhana” that I delivered my first paper in 
a session on “Third World Poverty.” This was one 
of the last sessions of the day, after which I received 
the good news that I was going io meet with EMS 


‘Namboodiripad. 


The thought of meeting Namboodiripad, now 
leader of the Communist Party of India (Marxist), 
was quite exciting. As I was driven through the 
dense traffic of Delhi, my thoughts turned to the 
April of 1957 when sitting in the Coffee House in 
Lahore some of my fellow students were discussing 
the results. of India’s second General Elections. 


_ While the witchhunt of the’communalists was reach- 


ing its peak in Pakistan, a Communist government 
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was formed in Kerala which had won an absolute 
majority in the state Jegislature uuder the Jeadership 
of Namboodiripad. We entered the gate of a large 
‘kothi with a prominent signboard. “The Com- 
munist Party of India (Marxist).” ‘Party workers 
in red shirts greeted V.D. Chopra with broad smiles 
and led us to Namboodiripad’s office where I was 
introduced to the great old man in a brown shirt 
and a white lungi. As we sat down to chat over 
ready-made cups of coffee, he spoke on the politi- 
cal situation in India and his Party’s programme 
with a charming lisp in his speech. We talked at 
length about the situation in Punjab, the status of 
women and the rising tide of religious funda- 
mentalism and communalism in a spirit of clarify- 
ing our thinking. Nevertheless it was quite clear 
the CPI-M regarded these issues as the main inter- 
nal problems of India confronting the Party and 
creating divisiveness among the working classes. 
A greater need among the Leftist parties to 
examine the sources of continued appeal of 
reactionary ideologies was frankly admitted. There 
were some comments made about Rajiv Gandhi’s 
submission to -Hindu rituals during his public 
appearances and thereby negating the spirit of 
India’s secularism. During our conversation a pre- 
publication copy of Namboodiripad’s latest 
book, a voluminous history of the Communist 
movement in India was brought in. Leaving his 
office I could not help but contrast the dignity and 
freedom with which the working class leaders of 
India have been able to function, in general, 
compared to their counterparts in Pakistan since 
independence. 

As I took time now and then to go through 

different parts of Delhi, the city itself seemed quite 
free of communal,tensions during my stay. People 
of all ethnic backgrounds seemed to be interacting 
quite spontaneously in the markets, street corners 
and around the snack bars. Small knots of Sikh 
and non-Sikh taxi and car drivers sat in the front 
lawns of the hotels playing cards while waiting for 
their passengers. One day as we pulled out of a 
petrol station after being served by a Sikh atten- 
dant, I asked my host if there were any tensions 
between the Hindus and Sikhs in Delhi. There are 
no overt fensions, he replied, but there is an under- 
current of psychological apprehension, an uncer- 
tainty about the future of relationships between the 
two communities, since the turn of political events 
in the Punjab and in the aftermath of the assassi- 
nation of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. Ironically, 
since my return from Delhi a close friend. of 
Chopra and a dedicated worker of the Communist 
Party of India, Darshan Singh, has been killed in 
Punjab. 
' The-last day of the World Sociological Congress 
was on August 23. After the lunch break I 
delivered my second paper in a session on Third 
World Developnient and Military Budgets. There 
I was met by Professor Urmila Phadnis of the 
Centre for South and South-east Asian Studies. 
Jawaharlal Nehru University. She expressed an 
interest in my meeting with her departmental 
colleagues and students, 
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. town aftér town and village after village wit! 


On the sunny but fairly cool morni 
August 24 the tourist bus roared out of th 
driveway to take us to Agra. Getting out of 
by road is no different than getting out of J 
as these South Asian cities expand on the 
national arteries. Delhi seems to have em: 












mass of mobile humanity on foot, on- bi 
manual and motorized rickshaws, horse and 
carts, elephants and what not. After abo 
hours on the bus, with its horns constantly b: 
the traffic began to thin out and one could s¢ 
green fields beyond the roadside trees, with a 
ing glimpse of a peakcock or an ancient Mi 
milestone. At that point smoke began to fum 
of the driver’s compartment where the engine 
located. The bus pulled off the road and 
trooped out into the fresh air. It was the case » 
burst fuel line, I was told, as the driver and 
assistants fiddled with lengths of plastic hose. T 
gave us a chance to take a few pictures of 
countryside. My seat fellow, a professor fre——— 
Columbia, asked me with a, worried look on! 

face if those fellows would get the bus start 
again. I assured him that from my knowledge 

the skills of drivers, conductors, cleaners etc in t” 
part of the world to improvise, they would certair 
be able to take us to the next town where prop 
repair facilities could be found. And that is exacto=mdll 
what happened. Within half an hour the bus 
back on the road and limped into the town of Ko 
a tourist stopover. There we were dropped for. 
late breakfast, while the bus got properly repairer 

The monuments in Agra appeared to be the sai 
as I had seen them during my childhood. The 1 
Mahal, however, stood out more clearly in its su 
bathed glory. Isat down under a tree and tried 
put a distance befween the monument and mysel 
Hasn’t it been said that it is an alien structure it 
congruent with the classical architecture of {ndia 
Is’nt it the product of the wish of an absolut 
emperor? I reminded myself. At that point a man 
appeared from behind the ornamental bushes eyeing — 
my camera. ‘“‘Come with the Saab,” he said, “PI 
show you where to take the pictures from.” Then 
he opened the palm of his hand and pointing to the 
callouses on the joints of his fingers added. “I keep 
the bushes and trees in these gardens trimmed ZIZ 
that you people have the best views for your 
pictures.” As I followed him to catch same rare 
glimpses of the Taj Mahal framed in the foregound 
of rich foliage, I thought it was indeed a work of 
art created by thousands of workers and artisans, 
as its maintainance today is the work of hundreds 
of calloused hands. 

On return to Delhi the same evening, I received 
instructions to proceed to Jaipur for a lecture at the 
University of Rajasthan’s South Asia Studies Centre 
arranged for August 26. So the next morning I 
packed up and took off from Delhi’s sprawling 
Interstate Bus Station for Jaipur. By late afternoon 
we pulled into Jaipur, a neat city situafed. on a , 
breezy plateau. Coming out of the bus I was sur- 
rounded by a number of taxi drivers, one of whom 
grabbed my suitcase and led me to his motor 


-+ 












tickshaw. As we drove away to the University 
Guest House; the first thing I noticed was “‘ya 
Allah, ya Muhammad” painted in bold letters on 
the front panel of the rickshaw. 

Stay in the University Guest House was a 
pleasant break from the hotel life of Delhi. By 
evening a large number of Indian scholars and 
academics had gathered in the central lawn of the 
building. We sipped coffee and chatted informally 
about the work of the Indian scholars on South 
Asia. Before leaving that night Dr. Ramakant 
informed me of the next day’s plan. The morning 
was free for me to tour the city and after lunch I 
was to join a seminar on Pakistan, The next 
morning I left the Guest House, with the ‘koe! 
calling-in the trees and peacocks fluttering in the 
lawns, to catch a tourist bis for a guided tour óf 
the city. 

The inner city of Jaipur, called the Pink City for 
the extensive use of red sandstone in its buildings, 
was planned by a Muslim architect specially com- 
missioned by one of the early Maharajas of Jaipur. 
He first built his own house, across the Maharaja’s 
palace, from the roof of which he could see the 
entire landscape of the present city. Called “Nawab 
Sahib ki Haveli,” the house is now preserved asa 
tourist attraction and was our first stop. We were 
led to the roof of the house from where one can 
have a panoramic view of the entire city, with its 
palaces, beautiful temples, spacious roads and the 
“Tiger Fort” perched on a distant hill, From there 
we drove across the city by the bank of a lake in 
the middle of which is located the “Water Palace.” 
This was built for the musical assemblies of a 
maharaja who was himself an accomplished player 
of classical music. The bus finally stopped in a 
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SCREW DRIVERS? 


compound’ surrounded by. a number of handicraft 
shops, below the “Tiger Fort.” 

The artisans of Rajasthan make superb block 
prints similar to their Sindhi counterparts. In addi- 
tion they are famous for their silk paintings and 
marble artefacts. 

After a brief shopping interval we climbed to the 
fort on elephant backs and jeeps. In one ofthe 
shops in the fort sat artists duplicating Mughal and 
Rajput miniature paintings complete with their 
marginal Persian texts. The main attraction in the 
fort is the Kali Devi temple where puja wasin 
progress when we got their. We were allowed to 
enter the temple, minus our shoes, leather belts and 
cameras, to watch the puja ceremony. ‘Troops of 
‘langurs’ roamed the compound of the fort where 
once might have paraded the homosapien warriors, 

After our descent from the fort we were driven 
back to the city for a tour of the main palace. We 
went through a few compounds and halls displaying 
the princely possessions of the rajas and ranis of the 
past. Among these, for example, was a huge cast- 
iron pitcher, capable of holding over two tons of 
water. The Maharaja, tt is said, took it filled with 
Jamuna’s water to England for his daily ishnan 
(bath) when he went to pay his respects to Her 
Majestv. 

At this point I parted company with the sight- 
seeing group and returned to the University for my 
seminar. After a brief meeting in Dr. Ramakant’s 
office in the South Asian Studies Centre we proceed- 
ed to a large seminar room packed with post- 
graduate students, faculty and other interested 
people, including the registrar of the University. I 
was asked to speak on the very basics of Pakistan’s 
socio-political make-up a virtue that not many of 
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its in the academic world can boast of. In any case, 
given the eventful and often stormy history of 
Pakistan, and in spite of a very well informed 
audience, not all the basic issues got discussed.’ It 
was, therefore, decided at the end of a lengthy 
session to have another question-answer session the 
foJlowing day. Interest in Pakistan affairs in this 
Centre and outside was nothing less than impressive. 
The proceedings of the seminar were reported pro- 
minently in the Times of India the next day. At the 
conclusion of the seminar I was shown the lists of 
the post-graduate these on topics relating to 
Pakistan and well-researched publications on 
Pakistan and other South Asian countries produced 
by the Centre staff. 

Next morning some people from the Centre came 
to the Guest House to discuss their research interests. 
Among them was D.. Bhola, an immigrant from 
Dera Ismail Khan since the partition and author of 
a book on Pakistan-China relations, He insisted on 
speaking Seraiki and was overjoyed when I read 
him a Seraiki poem by Syed Hassan Raza Gardezi. 
The question-answer session went as planned in the 
afternoon at the end of which I was put on board 
a “de Lux” bus to Delhi. This bus was air-condi- 
tioned and equipped with a VCR monitor. The 
young and jovial Sikh sitting next to me was very 
keen to watch the Indian movies that came on the 
VCR screen as soon as the bus got out oftown. 
This meant that the curtian on our window had to 
be drawn and I would’nt be able to watch the out- 
door scenery. Aftera few feeble attempts to keep 
the curtain open. I reclined back to reminisce about 
the rewarding experience of Jaipur. 

Back in Delhi, August 28 was devoted to a relax- 
ed outing. It wasa State holiday on account of 
Janam Ashtami. Krishna’s birthday, Chopra made 
a remark on the contradiction in a secular State 
observing a religious holiday. We first stopped at 
the house of Dr. Kalim Bahadur on the campus of 
Jawaharlal Nehru University. Dr. Bahadur is an 
eminant Indian scholar and writer on Pakistan. We 
talked about issues of mutual interest for a while 
and then went to a resfaurant to continue our 
informal exchange of ideas over lunch. A strong 
point of Indian scholars on Pakistan is that they 
can see the Pakistani situation out of the context of 
nationalistic jingoism that many of our Pakistani 
colleagues succumb to. The Indian scholars show 


a much greater respect for the determined struggle’ 


of the people of Pakistan for democracy and social 
justice, 

The next day I had an appointment with Muqeem 
Uddin Farooqi the renowned leader of All-India 
Students Federation during pre-partition days, and 
now the General Secretary of the National Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of India (CPI). At 
the offices of the CPI in a multi-storey building, 
Farooqi began by asking a number of questions 
about the political developments in Pakistan. After 
this he explained the position and policies of his 
party on various issues of priority. Apart from the 
Party’s traditional involvement in the workers’ 
movements in the rural and urban sectors, there is 
strong concern with combating the forces of divi- 
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siveness on communal and caste lines, strengthening 
the rights of women, extension of literacy and 
education to the common people, etc. It must be 
said that whatever handicaps under ,which they 
work, India’s working class parties articulate their 
programmes and projects. very clearly. Was there 
much of a difference between CPI and CPI-M? I 
asked. Farooqi looking sceptical. ‘“No,” he replied, 
adding that his Party was ready to talk about unity 
at any time. At this point he sent for two “‘non- 
vegetarian” Junches from the communal kitchen 
and conversation turned to lighter topics. 

The next mornig I visited the JNU campus to speak 


‘at the Centre for the South and South-east Asian 


Studies. There again I was introduced to a distin- 
guished gathering of young and old scholars assem- 
bled in a round-table seminar room. This time I 
was to speak on the contemporary situation in 
Pakistan, a topic rife with renewed speculation in 
the wake of the events of August 14, 1986. 
sed the role of the new and the old in the contem- 
porary situation of Pakistan and how the two cannot 
be separated. My presentation was followed bya 
wideranging discussion of the situation in Sind pro- 
vince, the Afghanistan issue, the involvement of,the 
United States in South-West Asia, among other 
things. The discussion spilled into Dr. Urmilla 
Phadnis’ office after the close ofthe seminar. A 
gentleman brought up the question of the future of 
Indo-Pakistan relations. A young lady took stong 
exception to “always”, looking at the Pakistan 
situation in the context of Indo-Pakistan relations. 
This was my last day in Delhi, That afternoon 
I took a lonely walk on the crowded streets of the 
city. As I looked at the people around me obli- 
vious of my presence, the little and big differences 
between India and Pakistan which had preoccupied 
my mind for the last couple of weeks began to melt 
away. . The people around me seemed no different. 
There was the entire family balanced precariously 
on a scooter, office workers in washed clothes retur- 
ning on their bicycles, poorlyclad people walking 


‘with expressions on their faces alternating between 


hopeful determination and melancholy resignation, 
a women with a basket on her head half full of cow- 
dung trailed by a frail little girl, a cobbler mending 
shoes under a tree. JI returned to my hotel room 
with a feeling of having rediscovered the common 
denominator of life in South Asia. 

At 5 pm Chopra Sahib arrived to check me out 
of the hotel. We drove around for a while and 
stopped at a bookstore. Here he was obviously well 
known, as all the sales people stood up instantly to 
serve us. After buying a few books we wenf to The . 
Claridges, an older hotel famous as the venue of 
Nehru-Jinnah parleys before partition. Conversa- 
tion turned to Chopra’s days of political activism in 
Rawalpindi, his associations with Dada Amir Haider 
Khan and Faiz Ahmad Faiz, his pulling down of 
the Union Jack and being imprisoned for it, com- 
parisons between the British political prisons and 
those run by our national governments. He would 
like to visit Rawalpindi one day but he ‘“‘does not 
want to embarrass the Pakistani authorities by 
applying for a visà”, he says with a twinkle in his 


I stres- - 


eyes. 


.wondering what would have happened to‘him if he 
‘had stayed in Pakistan after partition? Would he 
have been able. to create an influential. alternative i 
Press there? 
‘It was time to leave now. We walked slowly out 
of the hotel and said our- last goodbyes at: me 


“While Chopra Sahib was talking, 1 was 


airport In a couple of hours I was airborne again 
- leaving behind my childhood images of Delhi for a 
new set. These were dominated by people rather 
than places. People, no doubt, with whom I shared 


certain common academic and political . interests, 


but .unfortunately not- the same freedom and 
resources s to pursue those interests. z 
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Apna Utsav: India Comes to Capital 
G. KRISHNA MOHAN RAO oo 


HE excitement in "Delhi over 

the 18-day Apna Utsav is 

` over, as the. attractive .program- 
` mes were folded up on. 

Understandably, many argu- 


ments have cropped up about the . 


project itself— some in its 
_ favour; other against it: was the 
festival worth the cost? The 
Government is reported to have 
earmarked Rs 5 crores for it, 
though unofficial sources place it 
at Rs 10 crores. Did it fulfil its 
- objective of promoting national 
integration? That is to convey 
the message “how different we 
are and yet how much the same”. 
These are the questions that are 
now being asked. 

No doubt, Delhi 
seen a- cultural fiesta of this 
magnitude. More than six thou- 
sand performers from all corners 
of the country performing daily 
for six to seven hours at 20 diffe- 
. rent places for more than two 
_ weeks, entertaining a lakh of 
` people on the average: and it was 
all gratis. 

This cultural sapaule compris- 
. ing, song, dance, drama, poetry, 


handicraft, martial arts: and even 


‘magic was brought to the door- 
-step ofthe common people: it 
, was not put up for the delectation 
. of the elite. And Doordarshan 
` took the Utsav to millions who 
might ‘otherwise have not even 
. heard of what was happening. 


This festival was held at seven ` 


/ Main centres, each representing a 
, cultural.zone and after every two 
' days they were rotated. For those 
‘interested in classical arts, there 
‘were four khas baghs — Kavya 


| Bagh, Nritya Bagh, Natya Bagh 
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Jike 


had never 


atid Sangeet Bagh, where the cul- 
tural elite of the country per- 
formed. Among the participants 
were famous classical artistes 
Ravi Shankar, . Birju 
Maharaj, Jasraj, Balkavi Bairagi, 
Muradabadi, and Mallika Sara- 
bhai. 

Another attraction was the 
Goonjte Pattar section, in which 
dances, dramas, qawwalis and 
painting sessions were held 
against the backdrop of ancient 
and medieval monuments which 
are strewn in’ abundance all 
over the Capital. 

The various performances 
captured the different facets of 
India’s rich cultural : storehouse 
personifying this country’s unity 


in diversity. All the seven cultural , 


zones presented the same glim- 
pses of life — daybreak in: a 
village; a marriage scene;. the 
playing of martial arts ‘and 


dances; and puppet shows too., 


he vast, pulsating cultural spec- 
trum of the nation from Kashmir 
to Kerala and from Gujarat to 


Mizoram, was all over there. It 


has been a rare treat indeed. 


Not surprisingly, ‘the folk 
dances drew huge crowds — 
Bhojpuri holi dance; Bareli 
Nritya from Bundelkhand; 


Giddha Dance — watching them 
with rapt attention and enjoying 
every bit of them. The. tribal 
people of Jaunsar Bawar (from 
UP’s Himalayan heights) perfor- 


med dances which are dying out. 


in their birthplace itself.. Siddi 
Muslim tribals from Gujarat 
whose ancestors. came from South 
Africa 200 years ago performed 
an authentic, vigorous African 


dance to the beat of a huge drum. 

Of all the seven zones, the 
eastern zone presented several . 
noteworthy items. These included 
Rabindra Sangeet along with 
Tagore’s powerful-play on une 
touchability Chandalika by a 
troupe from Santiniketan. Mani- 
pur’s colourful Rasleela, Tripura’s 
Nabanna and Sikkim’s harvest 
festivals also were hot favourites, 

Shows from the north zone 
however, attracted the maximum 
crowds. The possible reason 
could be that people in Delhi 
flocked to what was already fami- 
liar to them. The result was that 
sophisticated performances like 
nadhaswaram from the South 
attracted limited audience. So 
much so that at some places per- 
formers seemed to outnumber 
the audience. 

It was a great interface for the 
performers themselves. At the 
end of the festival one could see 
a Punjabi folk artiste humming 
an Andhra folk tune, and an 
Assamese girl trying out the 
steps of a Jammu folk dance. 

A drawback of this spell-bind- 
ing extravaganza was that while 
it dazzled the eye, it left the 
audience ignorant of the back- 
ground, theme, style etc of the 
presentation. This was due to 
the fact that the Suthradhara’s 
(comperes) failed to do justice to 
their job. The net result of this 
was that the whole Utsav was 
treated like a huge mela without 
an adequate intellectual input, 

The organisers of Apna Utsav 
spoke of the need for “‘integrat- 
ing culture as a live and relevant 
part of our daily living and to 
stimulate cultural cohesivenes”, 
and it is for this reason that over 
6000 artistes from all seven 
cultural zones were housed in 
the same camp at Kala Nagri in 
South Delhi. But there was 
criticism, and rightly, that these 
artistes are treated like commodi- 
ties for entertaining the elite, 
Without the organisers looking 
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after their needs. 
India being a huge country 
with diverse cultures, organising 
a’ festival like Apna Utsav is 
laudable ‘in the sense that it 
transports the culture from the 
auditorium to the people at 
large, but the extent to which 
. such festivals really help in pro- 
moting national integration is 
subject to differing opinions. 


we. 


On the one side, culture is 
certainly one of the major inte- 
grative forces that can be used 
effectively, to promote national 
integration; on the other hand, 
the artistes uprooted from their 
own setting, often fail to trans- 
mit the essence of the art in 
which they are masters. 

To draw up a balance-sheet of 
such a project is rather difficult. 


It needs to be conceded that for 
the last 40’ years we have not 
set upa viable cultural infras- ` 
tructure, and such a festival 
should atleast act as an impetus 
in this direction. But such festi- 
vals can be made more meaning- 
fulif they are held also at diffe- 
rent centres of this vast country. 
One hopes that such arrange- 


« ments will be made in future. O 


Where the mind is without fear and the head is 


held high; 


Where knowledge is iia 


t 


Where the world has not been broken up into 
fragments by narrow domestic walls; 


Where words come out from the depth of truth; 


Where 


tireless 


towards perfection; 


striving stretches its arms 


Where the clear stream of reason has not lost 
its way into the dreary desert sand of dead habit; 


Where the mind is led forward by thee 


ever-widening thought and action— 


-into 


Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my 
country awake. | 
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